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LIVES 


LOEB  CHANCELLOES  OE  ENGLAND, 


CnAPTBR   CXXIX. 


UFB  OP  LORD  OHANCELIiOR  HARD'^VIOKE,   TROM  HIS  BIRTH  TIIJ.  HE  WAS 
APPOINTED  ATTORNET-GENERAL. 

We  now  come  to  tLe  man  universally  and  deservedly  considered  the 
most  consummate  judge  who  ever  sat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery — being 
distinguisiied  not  only  for  his  rapid  and  satisfactory  decision  of  the 
causes  which  came  before  him,  but  for  the  profound  and  enligltoned 
principles  which  he  laid  down,  and  for  perfecting  Bnglisli  Equity  into 
a  symmetrical  scieDce.  He  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  honoured  as  a 
considerable  statesman,  co-operating  powerfully  for  some  years  with  the 
shrewdest  minister  this  country  produced  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  after  the  fall  of  that  chief,  being  the  principal  support  of  his  feeble 
successors  in  times  perOous  to  tho  national  independence,  and  to  the 
reigning  dynasty. 

Yet  the  task  of  his  biographer  is  by  no  means  easy.  Though  he 
sever  said  or  did  a  foolish  thing  h  n  1 1  h  regarded  with  unmixed 
admiration.  There  were  ehal  n  h  j  tation  which  ought  to  be 
delineated.  Personally,  he  do  n  t  mu  h  scite  our  interest  or  our 
sympathy.  His  career  ia,  not  h  L  d  by  ny  youthful  indiscretions 
or  generous  errors.  '^Pg  ever  b  d  a  k  n  nd  steady  eye  to  his  own 
advantage,  as  well  as  to  the  publ  g  d  Am  dst  the  aristocratic  eon- 
neotions  which  he  formed,  he  f  t  th  mpanions  of  his  youth;  and 
his  regard  for  the  middle  classes  of  society  from  which  he  sprung,  cooled 
down  to  indifference.  He  became  jealous  of  all  who  could  be  his  rivals 
for  power,  and  contracting  a  certain  degree  of  selfishness  and  hardness 
of  character,  ho  excited  much  envy  and  ill-will  amidst  the  flatteries 
which  surrounded  him.     To  do  justice  to  the  qualities  and  actions  of  so 
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extraordinary  a  person,  would  requite  powers  of  diaorimination  and 
delineation,  which  I  greatly  fear  I  do  not  possess.  However,  after 
bespeaking  the  indulgence  of  my  readers,  I  proceed, — resolved  not  to 
be  sparing  of  praise,  nor  to  slirink  from  censure,  when  I  think  one  or 
the  other  is  deserved. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  three  greatest  Chancellors  after  the 
Eevolution,  were  the  sons  of  attorneys,  and  that  two  of  them  Lad  not 
■the  advantage  of  a  university  education.  The  lUustrioiw  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke  was  the  son  of  a  small  attorney  at  Dover,  of  respectable  character, 
but  in  very  narrow  circumstances.  The  family,  though  much  reduced 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  said  anciently  to  have  held  considerable 
possessions  in  Wiltshire,  of  which  county  Thomas  Yorke  was  thtica 
High  Sheriff  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII-  Philip,  the  father,  was  married 
to  Eiizabetb,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Richard  Ctibbon  of  Eolvenden,  in 
Kent.*  They  had  three  children  who  grew  up — two  daughters  and  a 
son.  They  were  glad  to  marry  one  daughter  to  a  dissenting  minister, 
and  the  other  to  a  tradesman  in  a  country  town. 

Philip  the  son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  at  Dover,  on  the 
-  ifiQrti  fi'"^''  ^^J  "f  December,  1690.  He  never  was  at  any 
LA.D.  ioyu.j  gj.]j^Qj^  except  a  private  one,  kept  at  Bethnai  Green  by  a 
Dissenter,  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Morland,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an 
excellent  teacher.  Here  be  won  the  good  opinion  of  this  worthy  peda- 
gogue, by  displaying  the  quiclciiess  of  parts,  and  steady  applioation 
which  afterwards  distinguished  him  through  life. 

*  Gibtion,  ihe  Iiistoriaa,  being  of  this  family,  has  given  ns  a  very  pcimponH 
acconnt  of  it — Ehowing  tow,  being  settled  in  "  the  great  forest  of  Anderidft," 
now  the  Weald  of  Kmt,  they,  in  1326,  possBBsed  lands  which  still  belong  to 
them ;  that  one  of  them  was  "  Marmovarius,"  or  arohiteet  to  Edward  IH. ;  tiiat 
they  had  for  arras  "  a  lion  rampant  garclajit,  between  three  schallop-shells,  argent 
on  a  field  aiure ;"  and  that  they  were  allied  to  Jack  Cade's  Lord  Say  and  Seaie, 
"who  had  most  trtutoroualy  oormpted  the  jonth  of  the  realm  in  ereotiiig  a  gram- 
mar-school, who  had  caused  printing  to  be  used,  and,  contrary  to  the  King,  bis 
crown,  and  dignity,  hiwi  built  a  paper-mill, — talking  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and 
such  abominable  words  sa  no  Christian  can  endure  to  hear." — Mine.  Works,  i.  4. 
Lord  Hardwioke,  when  Chancellor,  erected  a  monument  to  his  father  and 
mother,  wilh  \hti  arms  of  Yorke  and  of  Gibhon  impaled  upon  it,  and  with  tie 
follovfing  simple  inscription,  which  he  composed: 

"Here  lieth  the  body  of  Pmiip  Youkb,  Gent., 

who  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  child 

of  rtichard  Gibbon,  Gent. 

They  had  issao 

three  sons  and  six  daughters, 

of  whom  one  son  and  two  daughters  are  surviving. 

The  other  siz  are  buried  near  this  place. 
He  died  June  18th,  1721,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age- 
Here  lietii  also  the  hody  of  the  said  Elizabgte, 
Wife  of  the  above  mentioned  Philip  Torke, 
who  died  Ootobar  17th,  1727,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age. 


The  Gibbon  anas  are  qnnrtered  in  the  Chancellor's  shield  in  Temple  Hail,  and 
n  Cliaries  Yorko's  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall. 
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When  lie  had  reacted  the  ago  of  fourteen,  teing  noticed  as  a  "  cute 
lad,"  the  father  desired  that  he  should  bo  bred  to  his  own  ■-  -■  -n.  -. 
profession  of  an  attorney;  bnt  the  mother,  who  was  a  l^-o.Htii.] 
rigid  Presbyterian,  very  miioh  opposed  this  plan.  She  espressed  a 
strong  wish  "  that  Philip  shonld  bo  put  apprentice  to  some  Jumesier 
trade;"  and  sometimes  she  declared  her  ambition  to  be  that,  breeding 
him  a  parson  in  her  own  religious  persuasion,  "  she  might  see  his  head 
wag  in  the  pulpit."  However,  her  consent  to  Philip's  legal  destination 
was  at  last  obtained,  on  an  offer  being  received  from  Mr.  Saikeld,  a 
very  eminent  London  attorney,  who  had  been  many  years  Mr.  Yorke's 
town  agent,  to  take  the  boy  as  articled  clerk,  without  a  fee.* 

Philip  Yorke,  when  transferred  to  the  metropolis,  exhibited  a  rare 
instance  of  groat  natural  abilities,  joined  with  au  early  resolution  to  rise 
in  the  world,  supported  by  acquired  good  habits,  and  aided  by  singular 
good  lack.  A  desk  being  assigned  to  him  in  Mr.  Salkcld's  office,  in 
Brooke  Street,  Holbom,  he  applied  to  business  with  the  most  extraordi- 
naij  assiduity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  employed  every  leisure  moment 
in  endeavoring  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  limited  education.     All 

lawyers'  clerks  were    then   obliged  in  a  Certain     j.         VjQ^ 1706  1 

degree  to  understand  Latin,  in  which  many  law     '-  '.  '  '^ 

proceedings  were  carried  on ;  but  he,  not  contented  with  being  able  to 
construe  the  "  Chirograph  of  a  fine,"-]-  or  to  draw  a  "  Nar,"'^  took 
delight  in  perusiag  Virgil  and  Cieero,  and  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  oUicr  more  popular  Roman  classics,  though  he  never  mastered 
the  minntiffi  of  Latin  prosody,  and,  for  fear  of  a  f^se  quantity,  ventured 
with  fear  and  trembling  oa  a  Latin  quotation.  Greek,  he  hardly 
affected  to  be  acquainted  with. 

"  By  these  means  be  gained  the  entire  goodwill  and  esteem  of  hia 
master ;  who,  observing  in  him  abilities  and  application  that  prognosti- 
cated his  future  eminence,  entered  him  as  a  student  in  the  Temple,§ 
and  suffered  him  to  dine  in  the  Hall  during  the  terms.  But  his  mistress, 
a  notable  woman,  thinking  she  might  take  such  liberties  with  a  gratis 
clerh,  used  frequently  to  send  him  from  his  business  on  family  errands, 
and  to  fetch  in  little  necessaries  from  Coveut  Garden  and  other  markets. 
This,  when  ho   became  a  favorite  with  his  master,  and  intrusted  with 

*  The  "Biographia  Britanciea"  confounds  thia  Mr,  Salkeld  with  Serjeant 
Salkeld,  author  of  the  well-known  "Reports,"  and  erroneonsly  Biippoaes  that 
PMUp  Yorke  was  sent  to  ttia  Sergeant  aa  &  pupil  when  destinod  for  the  bar. 

i  The  record  of  a  fictitious  auit,  reaorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  docking  estates 
tail  and  quieting  tho  title  to  lands. 

f  Familiar  contraction  of  "  Narratio,"  the  "  Declaration,"  or  statement  of  thB 
plaintiffs  grieTanoe  or  cause  of  action. 

g  "Noyembris29°.  1708', 
die  et  ouno  p'diet. 
ftp.  Philippus  Torte  filiua  et  lieres  apparena  Philipi  Yorke  d 
villa  et  port  de  Dover  in  Com.  Kant.  gen.  admissua  eat  in  Soeie- 1   04    og    qq 
tatem  Medij  Templi  apealiter  et  oMigatnr  ana  cum 

Et  dftt  ^  fine 
— Books  of  Middle  Temple. 
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his  busines  and  cash,  he  ttotight  aa  iHiiignity,  and  got  rid  of  it  by  a 
stratagem,  which  proveated  complaints  or  espostidation.  In  his  accounts 
with  ais  master,  there  frequently  occurred,  '  coach-hire  for  roots  of  cdeey 
and  tantips  from  Covent  Garden,  and  a  barrel  of  oysters  from  the 
Jishmongers,  ike.,'  which  Mr.  Salkeld  observing,  and  urging  on  his  wife 
the  impropriety -and  ill  housewifery  of  suoh  a  practice,  pat  aa  end  to  it."* 

There  were  at  the  same  time  in  Mr.  Salheld'a  office  several  yoang 
r  iT^f;  ^■^(\R^\  gentlemen  of  good  family  and  connectiona,  who 
|_A.D.1/U0— l/UO.J  ^^^  j^gg^  ggjj^  thereto  bo  initiated  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  law — Mr.  Parker,  afterwards  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Joeelyn,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Irehmd,  and  Mr. 
Strange,  afterwards  Sir  John  Strange,  Master  of  the  KoUs.  Witt  these 
Philip  Torke,  though  an  articled  eleilr,  associated  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality,  and  they  had  the  merit  of  discovering  and  encouraging  his  good 
qualities. 

He  now  received  from  time  to  time  Latin  letters  from  his  former  pre- 
ceptor, to  encourage  him  in  his  career,  and  to  givo  hira  the  news  of 
Eethnal  G-reen.  In  one  of  these,  Morland,  after  dwelling  with  com- 
placency on  the  talents  of  his  pupil,  confidently  predicts  the  yowth'a 
future  celebrity,  and  pronounces  that  to  have  been  the  most  auspioiooa 
day  of  his  life  when  the  cultivation  of  so  happy  a  genius  was  first  com- 
mitted to  his  charge: — "Won  rairandum  est  si  futuram  tui  nominis 
eelehritatem  mens  pnesagiat  animus.  Quas  tantopere  olim  vices  meas 
dolui,  eaa  hodie  gratulor  mihi  pliirimum,  cui  tale  tandem  contigerit 
ingenium  exoolenduni.  Nullum  unqnam  diem  gratiorem  mihi  illusisse 
in  perpetuum  reputabo,  qu^m  quo  to  pater  tuus  mihi  tradidit  in  disci- 

*  Letter  to  Cooksey  from  "au  oltl  man  of  the  law,  who  knew  him  well." — 
Cooksey,  p.  71. 

j-  There  are  two  of  Morland'a  Letters  to  Torke  preservecl  in  tlie  BritJsli  Musenin, 
and  I  tliink  they  are  worfiy  of  being  copied  at  length. 


"  Cum  »on  alia  potior  se  mihi  eisteret  raiio,  qua  demonstrnrem  Ubi,  qoanKs 
me  perfHiderint  gaudiia,  et  intimn  qnaw  pertentarint  PrseooPdia  jnoundissimEe 
tuse,  quibus  me  nupar  beSsli  litene,  quam  si  celeriter  reaoriberem;  Vis  3eof« 
egressus  Calamum  in  monus  aropui,  quem  nulla  ingroenlinm  Chirarma  vi  et 
impeta  prias  exeufieniiom  statui,  quam  responsnm  tibi  qnala,  quale  eiaravero : 
Quas  tantopere  olim  vices  meas  dolai,  eas  hodie  gratulor  mihi  plurimam,  cui 
tale  tandem  contigerit  ingenium  excolendum.  Nullum  nnqnam  diem  gratiorem 
mihi  illuiJase  in  perpetoum  reputabo,  quam  quo  t«  Pntec  tuus  mihi  tradidit  ifl 
Disoiplinam.  Cni  quanta,  inait  Virtntia  Indoles,  quam  inesplebilis  bonarum  Liter- 
arum  sitis,  quantum  Ingeuii  acumen,  com  Nemini  magis  perspectum  sit  quam 
mihi,  non  mirandum  est,  si  futuram  tui  nominis  oelebritatem,  mens  prtesogiat 
animua;  nea  fieri  potest,  quia  tam  raras  optimi  Adolescenlis  dot^s  depeream. 
Tum  demnm  n'iT'i  plaoere  videor,  com  dnlds^mam  Dierum  illorum  memoriam 
revoco,  qnibua  Mutii,  et  ApoUme  malto,  (qnippe  qui  &  Latere  tuo  nunqnam  se 
divelli  patjentur,)   stndia  liberaliora,  et  amceniora  aimnl  tra^tavimns,  iisque 
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But  tha  young  man  still  had  to  struggle  with  many  difBculties,  and 
he  probably  would  have  been  obliged  from  penury  to  r ,  ,,  -i  nnc  -i 
go  upon  the  roll  of  attorneys,  rising  only  to  be  clerk  to     L  ■    ■  'J 

the  raagifltrat«a  at  petty  sessions,  or  perhaps  to  the  dignity  of  town  clerk 
of  Dover,  had  it  not  been  for  his  accidental  introduction  to  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Parker,  which  was  the  foundation  of  all  hia  prosperity  and 

Voluptas  aoo  mimia  viridis,  com  ad  ea  Temporn.  pcsesBnsioiiB  quSdaia  proTolat 
Animus,  quibus  eo^  honores  consecutus  faeris,  et  ad  ea  Mimia  admotua,  quibnB 
certissimura  aditnm  merita  tua  aperient  mnnientque ;  quibua  dob  eUain  feremur 
inter  eos  fuiase,  qui  pro  Mediooritate  nostrft  ooutulirous  aliquid,  vel  oontulisae 
voluimas  ad  Juventntem.  tuam  elegantioribua  Literis  imbnendnm.  Hteo  non  ita 
aoaepta  velim,  ut  qou  amplins  tjbi  studiis  operaia  dandam  credae,  qaro  jam  acrius 
oerte  urgeoda  impellendaque  ejdstimo,  a  ad  Luceni,  et  famam  homiuum  proflnere 
sata^s.  CaTeas,  oporteC,  ue  remissis  parum  tempcedve  Laboribus,  ex  ipso,  quem 
jam  tenebaa  quasi  portu,  in  nltum  rejectue  pereas;  ne  flayeseoutibos  ad  Massem 
Campis,  Torpore  correptns,  atgeetk[ue,  qute  sola  reatat,  demetendi  et  in  Horreum 
oolligendi  eur^,  Qulloa  tandem  LuoubraUonum  tuarum  ductus  percipias.  Ha 
comparatum  est,  ut  in  ^dificiis  estmendis,  ita  etiam  in  atudiia  esoolendia;  ut 
qnce  nondum  perfecta  et  sarta  tecto,  ut  ita  dioam,  relinquis,  sponte  dilabautur 
quotidie,  et  in  pejus  ruant.  Quanto  minimo,  demum,  citra  Portom  InteryaUo 
consiataa,  prseoipue  cum  adTorso  flumine  nitai^a,  ad  Locum,  ex  quo  soMsti,  statim 
TEferere ;  neo  Povtum  at'Hngere  licebit,  prinsi^uam  apatia  omnia  ilia,  affeclis  jaid 
Viribus,  et  oonvulws  forsitan  narigii  compagibus,  remenaua  faeris. 

"  Jampridem  videa,  Jurenis  prwstantiaairoa,  de  Vem5.  ilia,  quam  narras,  impe- 
trand^  non  amplius  tibi  laborandum  esse.  Quantiecunque  demum  fuissent  animi 
uostri  offensiones,  qme  nulla  quidem  faerunt,  eas  omoes  detersiaset  lepidissima 
taa  Epistola,  quam  quotjes  lego  (lego  aui«m  SEepiseime)  totiea  acoeneas,  et  in 
mtgus  auctas  sentio  amoris  illius  flammas,  quo  te  semper  prosecutus  sum ;  totieS 
affeotuum  tnorom,  quibas  me  oomplecti  dignaris,  ferToribus  admotua,  refioi  mihi, 
et  mirificfe  levari  Tidaor. 

"  De  rebus  Publiois  miiil  aoeepi  dignum  quod  teoamcommunicarem.  Hagdonia, 
proba  ilia  Titala,  quam  noreraa,  ante  octidunm  ad  plures  i-rit.  Roliertsii,  ribini 
iLostri,  Filiam  natu  maximam  Vinoulia  matrimonialibus  intra  breve  illigaudam 
ferunt.  Non  est  e  Pygmseorum  Qonte  ill©,  quem  Maritom  sibi  adaeire  voluit 
Fnella  ilia  primaria,  licet  nondnm  ad  noyempedalem  altitudinem  se  extendat 
statura,  qualem  Nummulo  parvulo  ^  speotatore  eingulo  solvendo  osteodi  dionnt 
Ms  Diebus  Londini.  BobertsiEe  Ptobus  Earingdoa  appcUatur,  Mortonii  uxoria 
Frater. 

"  Nondum  miM  contigit  Tiderc,  qnam  peritum  se,  et  atrenunm  oratorem  prsasti- 
terlt  Osonienais  ille,  qui  Malliurij  Laudes  e  Eostrja  primum  apad  suoa  pronon- 
Ijatas  jam  Tjpis  evulgarit.  Sed  ciw  raadida  ait  milil  raemoria,  lieva  qnasdam 
ominata  est  uea  mens,  cum  l^itulum  legarem  in  Diiiriiia  exscriptnm.  Cum 
primum  aeeuratiua  exousaero,  te  imprimiapaitieipemfaciammei  Judioii,  etliteria 
exponam,  quantum  in^t  fJirinte  pnrioris,  quantum  furfliriB  Chartulia  istia  insper- 
8am  ait,  ex  noslrSl  aentenliSL 

"Videsqnam  amies  tecum  agam,  quamque  temiMunicumamionm,  ethabeam, 
et  gratulov,  qm  muUum  tecum  loquendi  fiaem  faoiam.  Hoc  veriasime  dixero  me 
nonqaam  tantum  Latini  aermonis  un^  vice,  et  ourrento  calamo  de  iolS  meH  vittl 
illuMsae  ohartia.     Sed  eo  libentiua  indulsi  et  dextrae  mete  et  pennas  sua  aponte 

eroperantibaa,  nt  exemplo  meo  te  hortarer,  ©t  eseitarem  ad  orebras  literas,  et 
>ngas  etiam  ad  me  mittendas  (at  prolixEe  sint  non  dmendnia  ©et,  cum  id  neo  per 
m©  nee  per  ta  quidem  licebit). 

"Ashlflius,  Papilio,  Jolinidiits,  dulcis^ma  capita,  tuia  veati^is  insistentas,  et 
ad  altjora  semper  aspirantis,  te  ofBoiosissime  resalutant.  Nihil  reatat,  nisi  scias 
velim,  me  Doum  quotidio  yenorari  sappliciter  et  flesia  gonibus,  ut  te  ab  omni  turn- 
oorporia,  turn  mentis  Labe  soapitem  pr»stet  et  tueatur;  ut  studioram  tuoram  in- 
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greatness.  This  distinguislied  Judge  tad  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Salkeld, 
■who  waa  respected  hy  all  raulta  of  the  profession,  and  asked  him  one 
day,  if  he  could  tell  him  of  a  decent  and  iiiteUigent  person  who  might 
serve  as  a  sort  of  law  tutor  for  his  sous,— to  assist  and  direct  them 
in  their  professional  studies.  The  attorney  eagerly  recommended  hia 
1 7117  1719  1  elcrlc,  Philip  Yorke,  who  was  immediately  retained 
[A.  D.  iH)l  i-li.^.}  jQj,^ateapacity,  and,  giving  the  highest  satsifaction 
by  his  assiduity  and  his  obliging  manners,  gained  the  warm  friendship  of 


coptorumqae  oi 

X„.  MDCOVI, 

"  SttlTitem  dioaa  yelim  Patri  Matrique  optimis.  Sptalmata,  leyiora  ilia  quidem, 
quiB  tibi  inopioantd  eseidisse  videntur,  prosimia  meis  indicabo,  quEO  nlai  per  te 
Bteterit,  nou  din  morabnntar." 


"Pmiippo  YoBKto  auo  S.  P.  D.  Samuel  Moblandus. 
"  CiTM  millas  a  Nobis  feriantibus  nuper,  ©t  ab  HerBnleis  plane,  quibus  csetaro- 
quoin  distendor  laboriboe  mtecquiescentibua  literas  aooeperis ;  vix  recusaudum 
est,  quin  me  in  ninicia  eolendis  parum  diligentem  habena,  yuinetdam  Falsi  me 
ream  peragis,  idque  Sjographit  etiam,  cnm  manu  me&  scriptom  posaides,  quo 
mocnm  apud  Jndioem  agas,  et  omnes  mei  defeodendi  raHones  eitorqueas. 
MisB&  ergo  orimiais  diluendi  cnrS,  et  Brepodiato  negoliornm  Patrooinio,  ad 
Humanitatem  tuani  tanqnam  ad  Aajlum  oonfugio.  Ne«  ab  ill&  tamen,  oiai 
esimiam  easa  acirem,  et  cceterorum  Homiiium  modulum  snpargressam,  me  Veniam 
oonseouturum  spemrem.  Neacio  certe,  an  recriminanclo  effectnma  aim,  ut  1» 
mihi  teijuiorom  Jadioem  prajstes-  Sed  cum  non  solum  centis  Viminibus,  sed 
aspammia  etiam  sentJeetis  mauum  iiyioiunt,  quibnsdemecgeadis  non  alia  enatandi 
'  eonquerecdaa  injurias  me  confero.     Soiaa  ergo 


isU,  prjaoipufe  Tero,  qnod 
Lmpertire  diguains  es,  ut 
'  ii  Desiderie,  quam 


relim  me  graviter  tulisae,  quod  Rus  te  furtim  snbduxist 
effigie  tu^  manu  Feriti  ollciuus  expreasS,  non  prins  ii 
quotiea  earn  nsncparem  oculis,  mentam  meam  non  minus 
densis  Curarum  agminibus  acerbatam  solarer  aut  leuirem. 

"Ineptire  tibi  forsan  videbor,  si  pigriores  nos  factoa  ad  Bcribendi  offioia  Car- 
rianl  operis  expectatione  dicam.  et  ab  nsu  Latini  aermonis  abstinuiase,  ut  quam 
pauciaaima  essent  4  nobis  profeota  Arislarchi  illias  Obelis  eonfodieoda.  Quic- 
quid  id  est,  tantce  hujus  Libri  editionem  mone  tenuere,  quantse  oelebratam  apud 
Gallos  Comoediam,  cui  Titulua  Fudla,  de  quit  peat  diuturnam  moram  editS,  hoc 
Sisticho  luait  aliquia,  qui  inganio  inter  aos  id  temporia  emicuit : 
'  lUa  Capellani  dudum  expectata  Fualla 

Jam  post  longa  tamen  Tempora  Tcnit  Anus.' 
Sed  si  nondom  cditnr,  oerto  oerlJus  appropinqnat  ut  edatnr  Liber  ilia,  quo 
LH^iratutn  orbem  collnstraturum,  non  tam  jactat,  quam  minatur  Autor  Uootis- 
simus;  quoque  errabundos  LiteratoreE  ad  rectas  Latinitatis  s^mitas  rOTOCaturum 
promittit,  diligentissitnua  cert^  in  Notationibus  Terborum  indagandla,  utinam 
citra  superatitiDnem.  Quam  taman  cum  nondum  Tidera  licuit,  ora'ionam  nos- 
tram  quamvis  incomptam  non  respues,  oastigel^ssimam  f\ituram,  oum  Limse  isUua 
Deutes  subierit.  Vis  alius  oocurria,  qui  de  ae,  suisque  scriptis,  et  aenmine, 
magia  honoriScb  seatira  videtur  quam  CI.  Carrius,  nisi  Gronoviua  Filiua,  cujus 
Vooem  arrogantem,  et  pra!lidentem  paoe  tnfl  adjungam.  '  Absit,'  iaqidt,  '  at  noa 
alius  sit  fnictus  tot  Laborum,  qui  ad  Linguas  lUuatcandas  impenai  sunt,  niai  ut 
diai  possLt  hano  vcl  illam  htgus  vel  ilUusVoois  videri  esse  signifioationem ;  et  non 
certo  adfirmare  posaimus  banc  ease,  non  illanu'  Qui  Gronoviaa,  ut  apod  Dootoa 
constat,  huuiani  uUqulil  non  aemel  paasus  est. 

"Sed  de  Musis  plus  satjs,  quibus  tantopere  obstrepunt  Belli  et  a 
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the  sons,  and  the  weiglity,  persevering,  and  unscrupulous  patronage  of 
the  father.  He  bow  bade  adieu  to  the  smoky  ofEoe  in  Brooke  street, 
Holbom,"  and  he  had  a  commodious  chamher  assigned  him  in  the  Chief 
Justice's  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Releaaed  from  the  drudgery 
not  only  of  going  to  Covent  Garden  market,  but  of  attending  captions 
and  serving  process,  he  devoted  himself  with  fresh  vigour  to  the  abstruse 
parts  of  the  law  and  to  his  more  liberal  studies.  Farther,  he  tflok  great 
paiM  to  acquire  the  habit  of  correct  composition  in  English — generally 
so  much  neglected  hy  English  lawyers  that  many  of  the  most  eminent 
of  them  will  he  found,  id  their  written  "opinions,"  violating  the  rules 
of  grammar,  and  without  the  least  remorse  constructing  their  sentences 
in  a.  slovenly  manner,  for  which  a  schoolboy  would  be  whipped. ■("  The 
"  Tatler"  had  done  much  to  insphe  a  literary  taste  into  all  ranks.  This 
periodical  had  ceased,  but  being  now  succeeded  by  the  "  Spectator," 
Philip  Torke  "  gave  his  days  and  nights  to  the  papers  of  Addison," 

Although  he  never  approached  the  excellence  of  his  model,  he  was  so 
for  pleased  with  his  own  proficiency  that  he  aspired  to  the  honour  of 

frngores,  ut  ad  CantUenos  eonun  anres  plane  obaurduermt.  Neo  Se  Minervte 
ampliuB,  Bed  Insularum  Aroibua  espugnandis  solliciti  sunt  omnium  uniini,  quibua 
nisi  brevi  potitl  fuerimus,  mnltum  de  Laudibua,  et  exietimadone  Eugeuii  decedet 
l^ud  Impevitum  Valgus,  lioet  ii,  quibus  acrins  Judieiuro,  non  videre  possint  quid 
es  vitio  vertendum  sit.  Ltetum  UmetubujuB  obsiflionis  eiitum  eperomus.  Sin 
minus,  concoqaenda  sunt  b»o  et  magis  luctuosa  etiam,  si  Deo  ita  visam  fneiit. 
Id  prsBcipue  optandum  est,  ut  Dosides  jam  &  multas  ounis  Germauos  felix  aliquis 
casus  ad  apes  novas  erigat,  et  ud  bellura  fortius  capessendum,  ne  totam  Motem 
Belli,  et  virium  Flaodriam  convertant  Hoetes. 

"  Jucundissimii3  Paltueriua  Uteris  suis  me  baud  ita  pridem  compellavit,  adeo 
dootis  et  eleganlibas,  ut  tantnm  non  pnoripuerit  apem  onmem  imitandi,  et  Latina 
Sariptioms  usu  nobis  interdixerit.  Nos  interim  Studiorum  saarum  Adjukires 
advocat.  Nescio  autem  quia  operee  mcEe  usus  sit  iu  bonEe  menljs  paltestr^  tau 
felioiter  deeudantibua,  him  ut  beno  eurrentes  voce  inauper  jnstigom.  Mgrb  taai- 
dem  et  invitus  maaum  k  Xabnla  retraho.  Sed  iuiquEe  Cliartte  Limites  moncnt, 
nt  demstam.  Farentilii^  tula  optimis  obseqnia  men  vice  tu^  ut  deferas,  rogo,  et 
propetatia  Uteris  oertiorem  faoias,  enm  me  Loaum,  non  quom  metui,  aed  magno- 
pere  oapio  iu  aifeotJbuB  tuia  tanere.  Datie  ex  iEdiliua  Blinbeggariania  iv.  Iduum 
Ootobris  anno  Salutia  MDCOYlil°." 

These  letters  are  directed — 

"  Juveai  prsestantissimo 

Philippo  Yobsio, 

at  Mr.  Saffield's, 

Brook  Street, 

near  Holborn  Eara,  London." 

~~Birch,  MS.  Additional,  423E,  p.  112. 


f  This  undoubted  fact  sinma  striMngly  fhfe  difforenee  between  epeaking  and 
WMling ;  for  some  of  those  who  did  not  at  all  know  the  division  of  a  discourse 
into  aentenees,  or  lie  grammatical  oonstruotion  of  a  sentence.  Lave  been  listened 
to  with  great  and  juat  admiratiou  when  addressing  a  jury, — without  their  in- 
aoouraeiea  and  iceleganeies  being  diaoovered.  Ersltine  conld  compose  with 
accuracy  and  elegance,  but  tlds  could  be  said  of  very  few  of  Ma  contemporaries. 
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writing  a  "  Spectator."  Accordingly,  with  great  pains,  te  c 
tbo  well-known  Letter,  signed  "Philip  Homebred,"  and  dropped  it 
into  the  Lion's  month.  To  his  inexpressible  delight,  on  Monday,  April 
12, 1712j  it  came  out  as  No.  364,  with  the  motto  added  b j  S     ' 


As  a  lawyer  dedrous  of  upholding  our  craft  by  all  fair  moans,  I  should 
have  been  proud  to  have  waxmly  praised  this  performaneo,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  acknowledge  that  I  cannot  honestly  object  to  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  "  villipended"  by  Dr.  Johnson.*  I  will,  however,  select  one  or 
two  of  the  best  passages,  in  t!ie  hope  that  the  reader  may  form  a  more 
favourable  judgment  of  it.  Having  described  a  foolish  mother,  who  ia 
persuaded  that  "to  chain  her  son  down  to  the  ordinary  methods  of 
education  with  others  of  his  age,  would  be  to  cramp  his  faculties,  and 
do  an  irreparable  injury  to  his  wonderful  capacity,"  Mr,  Philip  Home- 
bred, trying  to  imitate  the  manner  of  Addison,  thus  proceeds  : — "  I  hap- 
pBncd  to  visit  at  the  house  last  week,  and  missing  the  young  gentleman 
at  the  tea-table,  where  he  seldom  fails  to  officiate,  oould  not,  upon  so 
extraordinary  a  circumstance,  avoid  inquiring  after  him.  My  Lady  told 
mo  that  he  was  gone  with  his  woman,  in  order  to  make  some  preparations 
for  their  equipage;  for  that  she  intended  very  speedily  to  carry  him  to 
travel.  The  oddneas  of  the  expression  shocked  mo  a  little ;  however,  I 
soon  recovered  myself  enough  to  let  her  know  that  all  I  was  willing  to 
understand  by  it  was,  that  she  designed  this  summer  io  show  her  son 
his  estato  in  a  distant  county  in  which  he  had  never  yet  been.  But  she 
soon  took  care  to  rob  me  of  that  agreeable  mistake,  and  let  me  into  the 
whole  affair.".  .  .  .  "When  I  came  to  reflect  at  night,  as  my  custom  ia, 
npon  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  I  could  not  but  believe  that  thia 
humora  of  carrying  a  boy  to  travel  in  his  mother's  lap,  and  that  upon 
pretence  of  learning  men  and  things,  is  a  case  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
and  carries  on  it  a  particular  stamp  of  folly.  I  did  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  its  pandlel  within  the  compass  of  my  observation,  though 
I  could  call  to  mind  some  not  extremely  unlike  it.  From  henee  my 
thoughts  took  occasion  to  ramblo  into  the  general  noHoE  of  travelling, 
as  it  is  now  made  a  part  of  education.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than 
to  take  a  lad  from  grammar  and  taw,  and  under  the  tuition  of  some 
poor  scholar,  who  is  willing  to  be  banished  for  thirty  pounds  a  year 
and  a  little  victuals,  send  him  crying  and  BnivoUing  into  foreign 
countries.  Thus  he  spends  his  time  as  children  do  at  puppet-shows, 
and  with  much  the  same  advantage,  in  staring  and  gaping  at  ait 
amazing  variety  of  strange  things ;  strange,  indeed,  to  one  who  is  not 
prepared  to  comprehend  the  reasons  and  meaning  of  them ;  whilst  he 
should  be  laying  the  solid  foundations  of  knowledge  in  his  mind,  and 

*  "He  would  not  allow  Hiat  the  paper  (No.  364,)  oh  carrjing  a  boy  to  travel, 
signed  PhSp  Homebred,  which  was  reported  to  be  written  by  fJie  Ld,  Ch.  Hnrd- 
wicike,  bad  merit.  He  said,  'it  was  quite  vulgar,  and  liad  nothing  in  it  lumi- 
aous.' "—Be swell's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  t1.  p.  152. 
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fumUlimg  it  with  Just  rules  to  direct  his  future  progress  in  life,  under 
some  skilful  master  of  the  art  of  instruofion."  Here  we  iiave  good  sense 
and  grammatical  language,  but  does  the  writer  give  us  "  thoughts  that 
breathe,  and  words  t&at  bum?" — has  he  succeeded  in  attaining  "an 
English  style,  iamiliai  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious  ?" 
Had  he  taten  to  literature  as  a  trade,  he  would  have  had  poor  encourage- 
ment from  Lintot  and  Cave,  and  he  would  hardly  have  risen  to  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunoiad.  I  fear  me  it  will 
be  said  that  a  great  lawyer  is  made  ex  ^novis  lignQ,  and  that  he  who 
would  starve  in  (irub  street  from  his  dutnoss, — if  he  talces  to  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  may  become  "the  most  illustrious  of  Chancellors." 

This  papor,  though  not  of  the  highest  excellence,  is  said  to   have 

gained  for  the  writer  the  notice  of  Lord  Somers;    ,-  Y7\9, l^lS  1 

and  there  is  now  at  Wimple  a  pooliet  Yirgil  on  L  ■    •  '      -J 

the  fly-leaf  of  which  are  the  following  words,  th  ha  dw  ting  of 
Lord  Somers,  "  Sum  Johannis  Diyden,  1685," —    pp      1 1    h    e  been 

fVen  to  him  by  the  great  poet,  and  oa  this  oe  n  p  nt  d  to  Mr. 
orke  as  an  incentive  to  literary  exertion.  It  was  um  I  th  t  ur  law 
student  wrote  another,  which  was  published  in  a  b  £u  nt  olume, 
but  it  probably  had  less  applause,  for  he  did  not  di  t  tly  wn  it,  and 
his  family  conld  never  identify  it.  He  wisely  dh  d  f  j  ridioal 
studios,  and  laboured  more  and  mor&  assiduously  to  qualify  himself  for 
his  profession. 

He  now  regularly  attended  the  courts  in  term  time,  taking  notes  of 
the  arguments  and  judgments, — which  in  the  evening  he  revised  and 
digested.  He  likewise  attended  to  oratory,  and  acquired  that  close  and 
Belf-possessed  manner  of  speaking  before  the  public  by  which  he  was 
afterwards  distinguished.  I  do  not  find  anything  expressly  said  about 
his  politics  in  early  life,  but,  from  his  father^s  connection  with  the  Dis- 
senters, he  was  probably  bred  in  the  Low  Church  party.  He,  no  doubt, 
was  a  zealous  Whig  when  patronised  by  Lord  Parker  j  and  I  do  not 
fiod  any  charge  of  inconsistency  ever  brought  against  him. 

The  house  of  Brunswick  was  actually  on  the  throne  prior  to  his 
appearance  in  public  life.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Easter  Term, 
1715,  being  then  in  bis  twenty-third  year.* 

His  progress  was  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  dibuiani  in  the 
annals  of  our  profession.    He  was  immediately  pushed  by  old  Salheld, 

*  "Parliament  tent,  6°  die  Maij.  1715.— IP  Simpson  T.  proposed  bj  Mi 
Jauneoy,  M' Yorke  P.  proposed  bjM'Mulso.  ftp  fforater  J.  proposed  by  M'Har- 
conrt,  M'  Newton  J.  proposed  by  W  OfBey,  M'  Idle  J.  proposed  bj  M'  Ayery, 
W  Brabant  H.  proposed  S"  William  'Whitelook,  and  M'  Sherwood  J.  proposed 
by  BP  Attomy  Genidij  for  the  degree  of  the  tTtter  Barr." 

On  tio  20t]i  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Philip  X orke  was  admitted  to  a  set  of 


The  following  Is  the  only  other  entry  relating  to  him  in  flie  Books  of  the 
Middle  Tcmplo : 

"  Ad  Pailiament.  tent,  10™"  ffeWJ,  1720"".— It  is  ordered- That  S^  Philip 
Yorke,  Kn<,  his  Maj"="  Soil''  Generall,  be  called  up  to  the  Bcuoh  of  this  Society 
in  order  to  his  Beading. " 
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wbo  himself  had  many  briefs  to  dispose  of,  and  who  had  great  influ- 
ence among  his  hrother  attorneys.  Several  yoang  men  with  whom  he 
bad  formed  au  jniimacy  while  in  his  clerkship,  now  being  "upon  the 
roll,"  were  perhaps  of  still  greater  use  to  him, 

He  began  bis  practice  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  marked  favour  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker,  It  soon  hap- 
pened that  he  had  to  argue  a  special  case  upon  an  important  and 
intricate  poiat  of  law.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  was  with  his  client, 
and  ho  received  high  compliments  from  the  Chief  Justice  for  the 
research,  learning,  and  ability  which  he  had  displayed."*  From  that 
day  forth  he  was  much  employed  in  the  "special  argument  line," 
although  it  was  some  years  before  he  acc[uired  the  reputation  of  a 
"  leader." 

By  Mr.  Salkeld's  advice,  he  chose  the  Western  Circuit,  where, 
although  he  bad  no  natural  connection, — by  means  which  must  have 
escited  some  jealousy  and  distrust,  but  which  could  not  be  proved  to  be 
incorrect,  he  was  suddenly  in  good  junior  business  at  every  assize  town.f 
About  two  years  after  his  start,  Mr.  Justice  Powys,  who  had  been  emi- 
nent in  his  profession,  but  waa  now  bending  under  the  weight  of  years, 
went  the  Western  Circuit,  and,  surprised  to  see  so  young  a  man  in  every 
cause,  was  anxious  to  know  how  he  bad  got  on  so  rapidly.  It  Laa  been 
said  since,  that  early  success  on  tlie  Circuit  must  arise  from  "  sessions, 
a  book,  or  a  miracle."  'I'he  practice  of  barristers  practising  at  Quarter 
Sessions  had  not  then  begun,  and,  miracles  having  ceased,  Powys 
thought  that  young  Yorke  must  have  written  some  law  book,  which  had 
brought  him  into  notice.     The  bar  dining  with  the  Judges  at  the  last 

Elace  on  the  Circuit,  and  the  party  bemg  small  on  account  of  so  many 
aving  taken  their  departure  for  London,  before  the  toast  of  "  Proa- 
Ta  t)  1717  1  P'^''"'?  ***  '^^  Western  Circuit,"  and  "  Quinden,  Pasch." 
L  ■  '  '  '"J  -were  given,J  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Powys,  addressing  the  flourishing  junior,  who  was  sitting 
nearly  opposite  to  him,  said,  "Mr.  Torke,  I  cannot  well  account  for 
your  having  so  much  business,  'd  '  h  w  h  t  t'm  y  h 
been  at  the  bar :  I  humbly  con  y  u  mus    h        p  b  n 

thing;  for,  look  you,  do  you  s        h  y  a  b  h 

Court,  but  you  arc  employed  n    n      d  h        I    h     d 

*  Wb  are  not  told  how  he  reoe         tli  mm  H     w      p 

pleased  nai  grateful;    but  I  onee  h      d  te  ta 

very  high,  and  perhaps  socoewhat  es      si       puu  m 

Binular  eireumatanoea,  "  I  think  the  Juiigea  use  a  very  great  liberty  in  presumyig 
to  praise  me  for  my  argument." 

f  He  afternards  had  the  satJsfaotton  of  rewarding  Mr.  Salkeld  for  all  Ma  kind- 
neaa  by  appointing  him  Clerk  of  the  Ercoca  in  the  Com't  of  King's  Bonch.. 

X  It  would  appear  that  the  proBent  cuatora.  then  prevailed  of  the  Judges,  whan 
the  barristers  dine  with  them,  giving  as  a  toast,  whan  the  party  is  to  break  up, 
"  Prosperity  to  the  0.  Cirouit,"  except  that,  at  the  last  place  on  the  Spring  Cir- 
coit,  they  afterwards  give  "  Quiaden.  Paseh."  being  the  first  return  of  Easter 
Term ;  and  on  the  Summer  Circuit,  "  Cras.  Animaj-mn,"  being  the  first  return 
of  Michaelmas  Term ;  whioh  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  To  our  next  merry  meeting 
in  Westminster  Hall." 
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therefore,  be  glad  to  know,  Mr.  Yorke,  do  you  see,  whether  tLia  is  the 
case  ?"  Torke.  "  Please  jc,  my  Lord,  I  have  some  thoughts  of  pub- 
lishing a  book,  but,  aa  yet,  I  haye  made  no  progress  in  it."  Tho  Judge, 
smiling  to  think  that  his  conjecture  was  not  quite  without  foundation, 
becarao  importunate  to  know  the  subject  of  the  book,  and  Torke,  not 
being  able  to  evade  his  inquiries,  at  last  said,  "I  have  had  thoughts, 
my  Lord,  of  doing  Coke  upon  Littleton  into  verse;  but  I  have  gone  a 
very  little  way  into  it."  Powys.  "  This  is  something  new,  and  must  be 
very  entertaining;  and  I  beg  you  will  oblige  us  with  a  recital  of  a  few 
of  the  verses."  Mr.  Yorke  long  resisted,  but  finding  that  the  Judge 
would  not  drop  the  subject,  bethought  himself  that  he  could  not  get  rid 
of  it  better-  than  by  compounding  a  specimen  of  such  a  translation, 
something  in  the  Judge's  own  words,  and  introducing  the  phrases  with 
which  his  Lordship  was  in  the  habit  of  interlarding  his  discourse  upon 
all  occasions,  let  the  subject  be  grave  or  gay.  Therefore,  accompanying 
what  he  intended  to  say  with  some  excuses  for  not  sooner  complying 
with  the  Judge's  request,  he  recited  the  following  verses,  as  the  opening 
of  his  translatioa  : — 

"  Ha  that  hoMett  liia  lands  in  fco 

Need  Dfiitiicr  to  quake  nor  to  quiver, 

I  humbly  eoueeive ;  for  look,  do  you  see. 
They  are  liis  and  liia  lieirs  for  over."* 
A  knavish  speech  sleeps  in  a  foolish  ear.  Although  all  others 
present  perceived  the  jest,  the  learned  Judge  was  not  straok  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  diction,  and  was  so  much  convinced  that  this  was  a 
serious  attempt  to  impress  upon  the  youthful  mind  the  great  truths  of 
tenures,  that,  meeting  Mr.  Yorke  a  few  months  afterwards  in  West- 
minster Hail,  he  inquired  "how  he  was  getting  on  with  the  translation 
of  Littieton  ?" 

The  wicked  wag,  out  of  revenge,  turned  into  rhyme  the  Judge's  last 
charge  to  the  grand  jury, — of  which  I  give  a  specimen : — 
"Host,  libellers,  gentlenieii  present, 

Wliioii  all  mistakes  for  to  prevent 

I  thus  deHne :  it  is,  to  wit, 

Not  what  is  spoke  but  what  is  writ. 

Or  printed  upon  paper  sheets, 

And  ory'd  by  wenehea  'bout  the  streets, 

Most  generoJly  it  is  a  lye 

To  blacken  King  or  minis  try." -j- 

*  The  first  seotjou  of  Littleton  in  prose  says — "Tenant  in  fee  simple  is  ha 
Tvhich  liadi  lands  or  tooements  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever."  Of  which 
we  have  another  metrieal  translation : — 

"  Tenant  in  fee  simple  is  ho. 

And  needs  neiUier  to  shake  or  shiver. 
Who  has  his  lands  free  from  domauds 
To  him  and  hia  heirs  for  ever." 
j-  Dolie  Wliarton  says,  in  the  once  popolar  lines, — • 

"  When  honest  Price  shall  trim  and  truckle  under, 
And  Powia  aam  a  came  wiihoai  a  bitrnder  ; 
Then  shall  I  oease  my  cliarmer  to  adore. 
And  think  of  love  and  poiilica  no  more." 
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But  our  poet  continued  to  deal  in  profitable  prose  in  tLe  courts  of 
justice,  and  was  now  so  prosperous  that  he  thought  he  might  not  im- 
r  171S  n  properly  contract  a  matrimonial  aOianee.     In  the  objeot 

[A.  j>.  II  .J  ^^  j^jg  choice  he  showed  hi8  usual  prudenoe  and  good 
eonae.  This  was  a  gay  widow  with  a  good  jointure,  the  niece  of  Lord 
Somers,  and  the  niece  by  marriage  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  the  Master  of 

Tet  the  aimplioity  of  tbe  Judge  in  belioving  in  the  meMoal  translation  of  Lit^ 
tleton  is  not  so  great  M  nnlcaj-iiel  readora  may  suppose.  My  professional 
bretliron  hare  all  read  and  tried  to  reoolleot  "  The  KeportE  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
Ent.  in  verse."  This  TOlume  was  first  prioted  in  1742,  and  a  now  edition  of  it 
was  published  so  lately  as  1825.  It  professea,  in  two  lines,— with  the  name,  to 
give  the  point  decided  in  eyery  case  which  Coke  has  reported ;  e.  g.' 

"Artha;  if  he  for  life  infeoff  in  fee. 

It  bars  remainders  in  oontingenoy." 
"  Shelley,  whose  ancestors  a  freehold  fate. 

The  words  (Ms  heirs)  a  limitation  make." 
•'  Mom^liea  granted  by  King  are  Toid, 

They  spoil  the  trade  in  which  the  youth's  employ'd." 

When  I  waa  in  a  speeial  pleader's  offioe,  a  brother  pupil  thus  began  to  yersify 


Sic  Thomas  Powys  had  been  Attorney  General  to  JamosII.,  and  Prime  Seijeaot 
to  William  III.  Ho  died  in  tiie  year  1719,  when  Matthew  Prior  wrote  his  Epitaph, 
whioli,  after  mentioning  his  family  and  his  offieea,  thus  proceeded  in  fiatteriag 


In  all  h.    ^ 

Sedate,  clear,  strong; 

In  all  his  decisions, 

Unprejudiced  and  equitable ; 

He  studied,  practised,  and  goyerued  the  laif 

In  such  a  uumuer,  Uiat 

Nothing  eqnalled  his  knowledge 

Except  bis  eloquence, 

NotliiDg  excelled  botli 

Except  Ms  justice. 

And  whether  he  was  greater 

As  an  advooate  or  a  judge, 

la  the  only  cause  he  left  undecided. 

As  to  Ms  life. 

He  possessed  by  a  natural  happiness 

All  those  ciYil  virtues  which,  form 

The  perfect  gentleman. 

And  to  those,  by  Divine  Goodness,  were  added 

That  fervent  zeal  and  extensive  charity 

WMch  disliiiguiah  tlie  perfect  Clmstian." 


1  represented  by  my 
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the  Bolls,  at  whose  house  in  Chancery  Lane  he  became  acqu^nted  with 
her.*  Yorke  was  a  remarkahly  handsome  joung  man,  and  his  addreasea 
were  well  received  by  the  lady,  but  ahe  referred  him  to  her  father,  Mr. 
Coots,  a  Worcestershire  squire.  Fortified  by  a  letter  of  introduoHoa 
from  Sir  Joseph,  who  encouraged  the  match,  he  repaired  full  of  confi- 
dence to  the  residence  of  his  intended  father-in-law.  The  old  gentleman 
received  him  politely,  but  learning  the  object  of  his  visit  aaied  him  for 
bis  reni  roll,  and  Mr.  Lygon,  his  daughter's  first  husband  having  had  a, 
veiy  ample  one,  was  surprised  to  hear  that  all  Mr.  Yorke's  estate  con- 
sisted of  "  a  perch  of  ground  in  Westminster  Hall."  However,  in 
answer  to  a  letter  to  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  asking  "  how  he  could 
think  of  introduoiB|»  into  the  family  a  young  man  incapable  of  making 
a  settlement,"  his  Honour  so  strongly  represented  the  brilliant  pros- 
pects of  the  rising  lawyer,  that  the  required  consent  was  given,  and  the 
union  took  place, — which  turned  out  moat  auspioioas,  for  the  married 
couple  lived  together  til!  old  age  in  uninterrupted  affection  and  har- 
mony, sharing  the  most  wonderful  worldly  greatness,  and  seeing  a 
numerous  family  of  sons  and  daughters  grown  up — all  well  behaved  and 
prosperous,  and  as  fully  fixed  among  the  high  aristocracy  as  if  they  had 
descended  from  companions  of  the  Conqueror.^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 
Yorke  began  their  married  life  in  a  very  small  house  near  Lincoln's  Inn, 
the  ground  floor  of  which  served  him  for  an  office,  and  saved  him  the 
expense  of  chambers  in  the  Temple,  then  considered  by  him  a  very 
great  object. 

In  the  year  1718,  upon  the  resignaUon  of  Lord  Cowper,  Chief  Justice 
Parker,  shortly  after  created  Earl  of  Maoolesfleld,  received  the  Great 
Seal,  and  Mr.  Yorke  transferred  himself  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  still 
continuing  to  go  the  Western  Circuit. J  Equity  business  soon  flowed 
in  upon  him — partly  from  his  own  merit,  and  partly  from  the  favour  of 
his  patron,  testi£ed  in  a  manner  which  gave  mortal  offence  to  the 
seniors  at  tjie  bar.  Serjeant  Pengelly,  in  particular,  was  so  disgusted  at 
frequently  hearing  the  Chancellor  observe — ''what  Mr.  Yorke  said  has 
KOt  been  answered,"  that  he  one  day  threw  up  his  brief,  saying  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  I  will  no  more  attend  a  Court  where  I  find  Mr.  Yorke  is  not  to 
be  answered."  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ascribe  Lord  Macclesfield's 
subsequent  ruin  to  this  favouritism,  asserting  that  "  Serjeant  PengeUy'a 
resentment,  joined  with  that  of  others  in  the  same  situation,  brought 
upon  the  Chancellor  that  investigation  of  his  private  management,  and 
the  abuses  committed  or  connived  at  by  him  in  his  appointment  of  the 
officers  of  his  Court,  which  terminated  in  his  impeachment  and  con- 
viction. "§ 

*  Har  maiden  name  was  Coots,  she  being  the  daughter  of  Ctarlos  Cooks,  Esq., 
by  a  sister  of  Lord  Somers. 

f  The  Lord  Chancellor  wrote  him  a  letter  to  congratulate  him,  "  j'  an  affair  of 
ye  grealest  importance  in  life  was  so  iiappily  over." 

J  For  more  than  hatf  a  century  i^rwards  the  Chancellor's  sittings  -were  so 
arranged  as  to  allow  tiie  counsel  pracHang  in  his  Court  to  go  circuit,  andEgnitj 
men  had  the  advantage  of  keeping  up  their  common  law  learning. 

^  CooltHey,  72.  Serjeant  Pengelly  was  certainly  the  most  bitter  manager  of 
the  impeachmimt 
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However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  discontent  of  the  old  Chan- 
cery pleaders  arose  very  much  from  the  superior  talent  of  the  young 
common  lawyer,  whose  invasion  was  so  formidable  to  their  empire. 
Most  of  them  had  been  contented  to  pick  up  a  knowledge  of  Chancery 
practice  from  experience,  referring  "pro  re  natQ.  to  what  was  to  be  foiind 
on  the  subject  in  the  Ileports  and  Abridgments;  but  he  entered  upon 
a  systematic  course  of  study,  qualifying  him.  to  be  a  great  advocate  or  a 
great  judge  in  the  Court  of  Ckancery — tracing  the  equitable  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  to  its  sources,  and  thoroughly  understanding  all  tho  changes 
it  had  undergone. 

In  tbe  case  of  R(,x  y.  Hare  and  Mann,*  in  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole'a 
family  was  interested,  he  had  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  fully  availed 
himself,  of  showing  that  ho  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  history  and  prac- 
tice of  this  tribunal,  and  he  raised  his  repntation  as  high  among  the 
Solicitors  here  as  it  had  been  among  the  Attorneys  in  the  King's 
Bench.  In  his  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Kamea,  on  the  distinction 
between  Law  and  Equity,  written  many  years  after,  he  speaks  with 
much  complaoeney  of  his  argument  on  this  occasion,  and  insinuates  that 
it -contributed  greatly  to  his  elevation.  "It  was,"  says  he,  "when  I 
was  a  very  young  advocate,  before  I  was  Solicitor  General,  but  it  is 
correctly  reported;  for  I  remember  Sir  John  Strange  borrowed  ray 
papers  to  transcribe,  so  that  the  faults  in  it  are  all  my  own..  In  arguing 
that  cause,  which  turned  upon  a  critical  esception  to  the  return  of  a 
writ  of  scire  facias  in  Chancery,  I  found,  or  at  least  fancied  it  to  ha 
necessary  to  show,  that  all  the  various  powers  of  that  court  were  derived 
from,  or  had  relation  to,  the  Great  Seal,  and  I  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  equitable  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Chancellor  took  its  rise 
foom  his  being  the  proper  ofiicer  to  whom  all  applications  were  made  for 
writs  to  ground  actions  at  common  law,  and  from  many  cases  being 
hrought  before  him,  in  which  that  law  would  not  afford  a  remedy,  ^nd 
thereby  being  induced  through  necessity  or  compassion  to  extend  a 
discretionary  one."f 

■*  1  Strftnge,  146.,  Fell,  171S,  5  Geo.  2, 

t  Tbis  Tery  learned  argument  aroae  out  of  a  seemingly  very  trifling  objeotion 
to  n  writ  of  tcke  fadas,  wMch  required  tlie  defendant  "  to  appear  in  Caaoelleria 
noatr^  in  Oetobris,  &c.  ubiounqne  tunc  fuerit."  Objeodon,  that  it  ought  to  hare 
been  "  ubicunque  eattem  CanoellariiV  tunc  foret  in  AngliS,"  on  the  ground  that 
aince  tiie  Union  mtt  Scotland  there  was  only  one  Great  Seal  for  Great  Britain ; 
that  tJie  Chanoery  might  be  held  in  ScoUand ;  that  for  matters  ariaiiig  in  England 
snitorB  eouW  not  lawfully  be  summoned  to  Scotland ;  and  therefore  Wiat  this  re- 
turn, which  might  call  the  defendant  into  Sootland,  was  bad. — Yorke,  for  the 
defendant,  gave  a  learned  history  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chanoery, 
contending  that  it  arose  entirely  from  the  Great  Seal ;  and  as  the  Great  Seal  waa 
the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britiun,  the  Chanoery  had  become  the  Chancery  of  Great 
Britain.  But  Lord  Macclesfield  said,  that  "  although  the  Act  of  Union  had  made 
the  Great  Seal  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  it  had  not  made  the  Chanoery  so. 
The  powers  of  the  Chancery  as  a  Court  are  oyer  private  property;  and  the 
articles  of  Union  preserving  to  ea«h  country  its  municipal  jurisdictions,  the 
English  Court  of  Chancery  oould  not  be  held  in  Sootland,  although  the  Great  Seal 
might  bo  carried  to  Scotland,  and  for  some  purposes  used  there." — 1  Str.  158. 
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Lord  Macclesfield  now  determined  on  the  first  Yacancy  to  make  a  reso- 
lute effort  to  Lave  his  frotigi  appointed  a  law  of&cer  of  r,  ■„  1710  i 
the  crown,  notwithstanding  the  shook  such  a  promotion     L  ■    ■  'J 

might  give  to  aged  Serjcanla  who  had  been  in  vain  expecting  advanoe- 
jnaat  ever  since  the  coming  in  of  King  William ;  and  with  this  view  he 
prevailed  upon  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  immense  borough 
interest,  to  return  him  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Lewes,* 

Parliament  met  on  the  11th  of  Novemher  after  Yorke  was  elected, 
and,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  Christmas  recess,  amtinued  sitting  till  he 
went  on  the  Spring  Circuit  in  the  beginning  of  March ;  but  I  cannot  find 
that  he  opened  his  mouth  in  this  interval,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
prudently  remained  silent ;  for  the  only  measure  of  public  interest  then 
debated  iu  the  House  of  Commons  was  Sunderland's  Peerage  Bill,  on 
which  the  Whigs  were  divided,  and  it  might  have  appeared  preaump- 
tuous  for  a  young  lawyer  to  give  any  opinio n.| 

Before  he  had  made  his  maiden  speech  in  parliament, — the  folly  as 
well  as  the  favour  of  others  working  for  his  advantage, — an  opportunity 
most  unespeotedly  arose  for  promoting  him  in  his  profession.  The  At- 
torney and  Solicitor  General,  thongh  not  free  from  personal  dislikes  and 
jealousies,  have  almost  always  preserved  ostensibly  a  mutual  good  under- 
standing,  and  have  cordially  co-operated  in  the  public  service.  But  Mr. 
Leehmere  and  Sir  William  Thompson,  th&  then  Attorney  and  Solioitor 
General,  hated  ench  other  so  intensely  tbat  they  had  several  very  indecent 
qnorrels  in  private  causes  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  transaction  of  the  official 
business.  Their  enmity  was  whetted  by  a  sordid  competition, — "which. 
of  them  should  be  most  resorted  to  in  granting  charters  of  incorporation 
tffl  Joint  Stock  Companies  ?"  Now  was  I'sging  the  fever  of  speculation 
throughout  the  nation,  of  which  the  "  South  Sea  Bubble"  was  a  symptom, 
and  companies  were  formed  which,  both  for  object  and  means,  equalled  in 
extravagance  any  thing  witnessed  in  own  our  times.  They  brought  a  great 
harvest  to  the  law  ofSoera  of  the  crown,  but  of  this,  Leehmere  being  more 
popular,  and  supposed  to  have  more  influence,  carried  off  by  far  the  largest 
share.  Thompson  at  last,  openly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  preferred  a 
ohai^  against  him  of  corruptly  taking  excessive  fees  and  recommending 
improper  grants.  The  charge  was  indignantly  denied  by  Leehmere,  who 
said  that  "  he  had  the  honour  to  be  a  Privy  Councillor,  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Attorney  General,  a  Member  of  that  House, 
and,  more  than  all,  a  gentleman;  that  such  an  accusation  could  not 
therefore  but  fall  upon  him  more  heavily;  that  he  defied  all  the  world 
— the  worst  and  bitterest  of  his  enemies — to  prove  him  guilty  of  corrupt 
or  unwarrantable  practices,  and  that  he  demanded  an  immediate  inquiry." 
Thompson  undertook  to  make  good  the  accusation,  and  a  committee  sat 

■*  80  little  gqueamijih  were  they  then  aljout  peers  interfering  in  eleetiona,  that 
tJie  eleotow  of  Lewes  presented  an  addresa  to  the  Duke,  "thanking  him  for  having 
recommended  to  them  eo  reapaotable  a  representative,  and  tfistifying  their  desire, 
'■  '  ■         .a  show  their  sense  of  the  faTOurs  his  Grace  had  been 


pleased  to  lay  upon  tl 

■j-  A  list  of  the  nu^oritj  and  of  the  minority  mas  published,  but  his  name  does 
not  appear  in  either. — 7  f  arl.  Hist.  624. 
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to  hear  the  evideEoe.  It  appeared  that  the  Attorney  G-eneral'a  clerk 
had  been  rather  eager  to  make  joint  stoelr  companies  "  pay  handsomely," 
but  there  did  not  rest  even  a  passing  shadow  of  suspicion  on  his  master; 
whereupon  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  "  that  the  informations  of  Sir 
William  Thompson  were  malicious,  scandalous,  and  feJse,  and  that  the 
Eight  Honourable  Nicholas  Lechmere  had  discharged  his  trust  in  the 
matters  referred  to  him  witli  honour  and  integrity."  Thompson  was 
immediately  dismissed  from  his  office  of  Solioitor  General*  Leehmcre 
tried  to  procure  the  appointment  for  an  attached  friend  of  his  own,  that 
he  might  no  more  be  exposed  to  such  squabbles  j  but  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor claimed  the  appointment  as  his  patronage, — and  he  was  at  this 
time  all  poworfol,  both  with  the  King  and  the  minister. 

Philip  Yorke  had  joined  the  Western  Circuit  during  this  controversy, 
-  ,  _2()  1  little  thinking  that  he  had  any  personal  interest  in  it,  but 
L  -l     while  he  was   attending  the  assizes  at  Dorchester  he 

received  the  two  following  letters.     The  first  was  from  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  was  directed  to  "  Philip  Yorke,  Esq.,  Counsellor  at  Law, 
M.P.,  at  the  Assizes  at  Dorchester  ;" 
"Sir, 

"  The  King  having  declared  it  to  be  his  pleasure  that  you  be  his 
Solioitor  General  in  flie  room  of  Sir  Wm.  Thompson,  who  is  already 
removed  from  the  office,  I  with  great  pleasure  obey  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands, to  require  you  to  hasten  to  town  immediately  upon  receipt  hereof, 
in  order  to  take  that  office  upon  you.     I  heartily  congratulate  yon  upon 
this  first  instance  of  his  Majesty's  favour,  and  am  with  great  sbccrityj 
"  Sir, 
"Tour  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 
*'  Parker,  C." 

The  second  was  from  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs : 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  You  will  be  informed  from  other  hands  of  what  has  happened 
between  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General.  In  the  squabble  the  latter 
has  lost  his  employment,  and  the  first,  I  believe,  will  not  succeed  in  big 
recommendation  of  Mr,  Denton  to  be  his  successor,  for  I  believe  the 
King  has  resolved  to  appoint  you,  which  I  am  glad  of,  for  his  service, 
and  for  my  particular  satisfaction  :  Who  am  entirely, 

"  Your  most  faithful  servant, 

"  J.  Ckaggs. 

"  Cockpit,  March  17, 1719  [1720]." 

BIr.  Yorke,  on  reading  these  letters,  after  receiving  the  hearty  con- 
gratulations of  his  brother  cirevnteers,  who  rejoiced  sincerely  in  the 
elevation  of  such  a  formidable  competitor,  returned  his  briefs,  and  set  off 
post  for  London.  On  the  22d  of  March  ho  was  sworn  in  Solicitor 
General  before  Lord  Macclesfield,  and  a  few  days  after,  on  being  pre- 
Bented  by  him  to  the  King,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

*  However,  he  was  afterwards  made  Eeeorder  of  London  and  a  Baroa  of  the 
Esohequer. 
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With  the  eseeption  of  the  memb'ors  of  tho  Western  Circuit,  the  pro- 
fession considered  Sir  Philip's  appointment  a  very  arbitrary  act.  He 
was  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  had  been  little  more  than  four 
years  at  the  bar.  He  had  displayed  great  talents,  but  Wearg  and 
Talbot,  who  were  considerably  his  seniors,  and  had  always  deserved  well 
of  the  Whig  party,  were  men  of  distinguished  rej)utation,  and  qualified 
to  do  credit  to  any  ofBoe  in  the  law,  however  exalted.  Others  of  inferior 
merit  were  disappointeiJ,  and  the  blame  being  all  laid  on  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  resentment  which  he  had  before  esoited  by  his  partiality  for 
the  tutor  of  his  sons  was  greatly  exasperated. 

It  is  said  that  even  the  attorneys  and  solicitors  looked  askance  at  the 
new  law  o£E.oer,  though  disposed  to  be  proud  of  the  elevation  of  a  gentle- 
man so  closely  connected  with  them.  Very  much  run  after  as  a  junior, 
he  as  yet  bad  not  got  into  any  leading  business,  and  they  were  alarmed 
by  seeing  him  with  so  little  experience  suddenly  put  over  tho  beads  of 
the  gentlemen  with  silk  gowns,  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
employ.  When  Easter  Term  came  round  and  he  took  his  place  within 
the  bar  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  was  left  out  of  most  of  tbe  uew 
causes  which  came  on  to  be  heard,  and  some  of  his  discontented  rivals 
were  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  his  premature  elevation  had  ruined 
him  for  ever.  But  by  the  exertions  of  his  personal  friends  among  the 
solicitors,  by  being  supposed  to  have  "  the  ear  of  the  Court,"  by  his  own 
great  talents,  by  his  indefatigable  industry,  by  the  gentleness  of  his 
manners,  and  by  the  iusinualjug  complacency  of  his  address,  he  rapidly 
overcame  those  prejudices,  and  was  retained  in  every  suit.* 

His  acceptance  of  office  having,  under  the  recent  statute,  vacated  hia 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  re-elected  for  Lewes  without 
opposition.  He  afterwards  sat  for  Soaford,  being  always  returned  without 
trouble  or  expense, — which  was  considered  by  some  of  his  contemporaries 
as  an  instance  of  his  luck,  and  by  others  as  a  proof  of  his  management, 
■  in  having  so  effectually  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces,  first  of 
Lord  Macclesfield,  and  then  of  the  Duko  of  Newcastle.  But  for  some 
years  to  come  bis  name  is  never  mentioned  in  printed  parliamentary 
debates,  and  wo  are  left  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  part  he  acted  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

It  happened  in  little  more  than  a  year,  that  Lcchmere  retiring  from 
the  bar  with  a  peerage,  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Attorney 
General,  and  some  supposed  that  tbe  Chancellor  would  recklessly  thrust 
his  juvenile  favourite  into  it,  although  only  thirty  years  of  age ;  but 
prudence  prevailed,  and  it  was  filled  up  with  the  experienced  Sir  Robert 
Eaymond,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bencb.'l' 

Sir  Philip  Torke  continuing  Solicitor  General,  first  gained  great  public 
applause  on  the  trial  of  Christopher  Layer  for  high  treason  in  conspiring 

*  One  aeoount  of  his  d4but  as  Solicitor  General  says,  "The  storm  whiet  was 
Hused  by  bis  premature  promotion  fell  wholly  on.  his  patron." — Cooksey,  73. 

j-  There  is  eitant  a  ourioas  joint  opicioii  given  by  them,  "  that  tho  King  might 
lawfully  grant  a  paidon  to  a.  malefactor  mider  sentence  of  death,  on  condition 
that  he  would,  suffer  himself  to  be  inoculated  for  the  smaE-pos." 

VOL,  rv.  4 
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to  bring  in  the  Pretender.  Tlie  prisoner,  after  being  ably  defended  by 
counsel,  Hmself  spoke  so  clearly  and  ingeniously  in  bis  own  defence  as 
to  make  a  considerable  impression  on  tbe  jury,  and  to  endanger  tbe  con- 
TictioD — then  considered  of  tbe  last  consequence,  not  only  to  the  safety 
of  the  ministry,  but  of  tbe  femily  on  the  throne. 

The  Solicitor  General  rrae  to  reply  wben  it  was  late  at  night,  and 
delivered  a  speech  between  two  and  three  hours  long,  whieb,  during  tbe 
whole  of  that  time,  riveted  the  attention  of  all  who  heard  it,  and  was 
most  rapturously  praised  as  a  fine  specimen  of  jnridical  eloquence. 
Certainly  it  is  what  is  technically  termed  a  "  hanging  speech" — very 
quiet  and  dispa^ionate ;  seemingly  candid,  ajid  even  kind  to  the  accused ; 
but  in  the  most  subtle  manner  bringing  forward  all  the  salient  points  of 
tbe  evidence  against  him — and,  by  insinuation  and  allusion,  taking 
advantage  of  tbe  prepossession^  of  the  Jury.     He  thus  oonoluded : — 

"  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  he  is  but  an  inconsiderable  man — of 
no  rank  or  fortune  fit  to  sustain  such  an  undertaking.  That  observation 
may  be  true ;  but  since  it  is  plain  that  he  did  engage  in  it,  this  with 
other  things  clearly  proves  that  he  was  set  on  work  and  supported  by 
persons  of  more  influence.  And,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  most  affecting 
consideration  of  all.  But  I  would  not  evea  in  this  cause,  bo  important 
to  the  King  and  to  the  State,  say  any  thing  to  escite  your  passions  :  I 
choose  rather  to  appeal  to  your  judgments;  and  to  these  I  submit  the 
strength  and  consequence  of  the  evidence  jou  have  heard.  Mj  Lord,  I 
ask  pardon  for  having  taken  up  so  much  of  yonr  time.  1  have  only 
farther  to  bog,  for  the  sake  of  the  King,  for  the  sake  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  and  for  the  sake  of  myself,  that  if,  through  mistake  or  inad- 
vertency, I  have  omitted  or  misrepresented  any  thing,  or  laid  a  greater 
weight  on  any  part  of  tbe  evidence  than  it  wiU  properly  bear,  your  Lord- 
ship will  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  it,  so  that  the  whole  case  may  come 
before  the  Jury  la  its  just  and  true  light." 

The  conviction  wis  certainly  icoording  to  law;  and  if  Layer's  head 
had  been  immediately  pheed  on  Temple  Bar,  his  execution,  though 
lamentible,  might  have  Deeu  thought  a  necessary  severity :  but  all  con- 
cerned IE  tbe  pioseuntioa  and  the  punishment  iacorred  and  deserved 
obloquy — by  the  delay  intei posed  with  a  view  to  elicit  from  the  prisoner 
the  accusation  of  ofbeig,  and  by  hn  execution  long  after  the  verdict, 
when  he  had  disapj  omted  the  hope  of  further  disclosures.* 
*  16  St.  Tr,  819. 
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CHAPTER  CXXX. 


CONTIKTJATION  OF   THE  LIFE  Or   LORD   HAEDWICKS  TILL   HE  WAS 
APPOINTED  LORD  C 


On  the  3lBt  of  January,  3723,  Sir  Robert  Raymond  being  j 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  Sir  Philip     -         .-no  -i 
Yorke,  with  general  applause,  succeeded  him  as  Attorney     L  •    ■  -J 

General.  This  situation  he  held  above  thirteen  years,  exhibiting  a 
model  of  perfection  to  future  law  officers  of  the  crown.  He  was  punctual 
and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  publio  duty,  never  neglecting 
it  that  he  might  undertake  private  causes,  although  fees  were  supposed 
to  be  particularly  sweet  .to  him,  and,  having  felt  the  ills  of  penury,  he 
waa,  from  the  eommenbement  to  the  close  of  his  professional  career,  eager 
to  accumulate  wealth.  Considering  this  propensity,  he  had  likewise 
great  merit  in  resisting  the  temptation  to  which  others  have  yielded,  of 
accepting  briefs  in  private  causes,  when  he  could  not  be  present  at  the 
hearing  of  them,  or  could  not  do  feir  justice  to  the  client  who  hoped  to 
have  the  benefit  of  bis  assistance.  I  may  likewise  mention  that,  although 
he  WM  afterwards  supposed  fo  have  become  stiff  and  formal  in  hia 
manners,  while  he  remained  at  the  bar  ho  was  affable  and  unaasuming, 
courteous  to  his  brethren  of  longer  standing,  making  himself  popular 
with  the  juniors,  and  trying  to  soften  the  envy  excited  by  his  elevation. 
In  parliament  he  never  displayed  any  impatience  to  gain  distinction,  but 
he  was  regular  in  his  attendance,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  render  fair 
assistance  to  the  government,  and  to  give  his  opinion  on  any  legal  or 
constitutional  question  for  the  guidance  of  the  House.  Without  being 
a  "  prerogative  lawyer,"  he  stood  up  for  the  just  powers  of  the  crown  ; 
and,  without  being  a  "  patriot,"  lie  was  a  steady  defender  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people. 

As  public  prosecutor  in  Revenue  oases  in  the  Bschequer,  he  is  uni- 
versally landed,  "  Though  advocate  for  the  Crown,  he  spoke,"  says 
'one  contemporary,  "  with  the  veracity  of  a  witness,  and  the  impartiality 
of  a  judge."  When  defending  Walpole's  Excise  scheme  against  the 
misrepresentations  of  its  opponents,  he  not  ungracefully  appe^ed  to  his 
own  practice  in  prosecuting  those  who  attempted  to  defraud  the  revenue 
and  to  injure  the  foir  dealer ;  pronouncing  a  eulogy  upon  himself  to 
which,  we  are  told,  "  the  whole  House  assented  with  universal  applause." 
He  was  not  so  fortunate  in  his  prosecutions  for  libel.  In  his  time 
sprang  up  the  controversy  respecting  the  rights  of  juries,  which  was  not 
settled  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  contended  for  the 
doctrine,  that  the  jury  were  only  to  decide  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence  of  publication,  and  upon  innuendoes }  t.  e.,  whether  particular 
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words  or  abbreviations  in  the  alleged  libi,]  had  tht,  meaning  imputed  to 
them  hy  the  indictment  or  information,  aa,  whether  "  the  K  — g" 
meant  "our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,"  but  that  the  lj,wfiilne3a  or 
criminality  of  the  writing  prosecuted  was  pure  mitter  ot  law  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Court.  The  Judges  coincided  with  him  m  their  direc- 
tiona,  but  juries  were  sometimes  rebellious  The  obnoxioua  journal  of 
that  day  was  the  "Craftsman,"  conducted  by  Bolmgbroke,  Pulteney, 
and  the  principal  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  Sir  Ilobert  WaJpoIe.  Sir 
Philip  Yorko  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  conviction  in  the  ease  of  the 
famoas  Hague  letter,  written  by  Bolingbroke  ;*  but  he  was  foiled  in  his 
prosecution  of  a  subsequent  violent  attack  upon  tho  Gfovomment,  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  pen  of  Chesterfield,  for  though  the  Chief  Justice 
laid  down  the  same  law,  and  thero  could  be  no  doubt  about  publication 
or  innuendoes,  tho  jury,  very  muck  approving  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
supposed  libel,  and  tBiaking  tkem  not  onlyinnoeent  but  laudable,  found 
a  general  verdict  of  not  giiilly.  It  was  then  that  Pulteney  composed 
his  famous  ballad,  with  the  oft-quoted  stanza, — 


Will  serve  him  no  longer 

In  verse  or  in  prose; 

For  twelve  iionest  men  have  decided  Hie  cause, 

■ffiio  are  judges  alike  of  the  fwts  anil  the  la-ws."f 

But  considering  how  the  law  of  hbel  had  been  laid  down  by  Lord 

Holt  and  other  Julges  deemed  constitutioml,  I  believe  that  Sir  Philip 

is  to  be  deemed  forbcanng  in  instituting  piosecutions  against  the  press, 

and  mild  in  eonduiting  them  J 

While  Attorney  General,  he  was  not  entirely  absorbed  in  the  routine 
of  oflicial  and  professional  business  He  conliived  to  have  leisure,  not 
only  to  attend  to  the  liteiature  of  the  day,  but,  when  occasion  reqnu-ed, 
to  investigate  thoroughly,  by  a  reference  to  rare  books  and  ancient 

*  17  &t  Tr  625  and  see  a  very  amusing  aecount  of  thia  trial  by  Lord  Wans- 
fieid,  21  St.  Tr.  108T.  "There  was  a  great  concourse  of  people;  it  waa  a  matter 
of  great  expeotalioQ,  and  many  persons  of  high  laEk  were  present  to  coimtenanoe 
the  defendant" 

■(■  The  laat  two  lines  were  misrepresented  in  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph's  ease  by 
Lord  Mansfield ;  who  to  suit  his  purpose,  or  from  lapse  of  memory,  said  Pulteney 
had  admitted  tiat  "libel  or  no  liliel?"  was  a  qnestion  only  for  tho  Court,  by 
Baying  in  Ms  ballad — 

"  For  twelve  honest  men  have  decided  the  cause, 
Who  are  Judges  of  fact,  Ihotigh  not  judges  of  laiee." 
—2  St.  Tr.  1037. 

J  Lord  Chesterfield  thus  spoalis  of  Mm  as  a  law  ofBeer  of  lie  Croirn:  "Ttougli 
he  was  Solicitor  and  Attorney  General,  be  was  by  no  means  what  is  called  a  pre- 
rogative lawyer.  He  loved  the  oonstitntion,  and  maintained  the  just  prerogative 
of  the  Crown ;  but  without  stretching  it  to  the  oppression  of  the  people.  He  was 
naturally  humane,  moderate,  aaid  decent;  and  when  by  Ms  employments,  he 
was  obliged  to  prosecute  Bta.fe  criminals,  he  discharged  that  duty  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  from  most  of  Ms  predecessors,  who  were  too  justly  called  the  blood- 
hounda  of  the  Cromn." 
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records,  questions  respecting  our  judicial  history.  In  consequence  o£ 
some  clashing  of  jurisdiction  between  Lord  King  as  Cfiancellor,  and  Sir 
JoacpK  JekjU  as  Master  of  the  RoUb,  he  wrote  and  publifihed  "  A  Dis- 
course of  the  Judicial  Authority  belonging  to  tiie  Office  of  Master  of 
the  Rolls,"  which  is  full  of  recondite  learning,  and  on  which  the  de- 
claratory act  was  passed,  placing  the  jurisdiction  of  "  Hia  Honour"  on 
its  present  footing.* 

His  first  appearance  as  Attorney  General  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  ia  conducting  tho  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  Bishop  Atter- 
burj,  hy  which  that  learned  and  factious  prelate  was  baaished  for  life, 
and  it  was  made  high  treason  to  correspond  with  him.  There  was  no 
di£E.eulty  ia  producing  a  moral  persuasion  of  the  existence  of  the  plot  to 
bring  in  the  Pretender  on  which  it  was  founded,  but  no  ingenuity  could 
justify thedeparturefromtheruleaofeYidenceestabliahed  j-  17251 

for  the  safety  of  the  subject,  or  an  attempt  to  punisli  by  a  '■  '     '  '^ 

ministerial  majority,  where  there  must  have  been  an  acquittal  before 
the  regular  tribunal  of  the  country.  The  Attorney  General  had  to 
carry  through  similar  bOls  against  Plunket  aud  Kelly,  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy.  In  support  of  the  last,  be  is  said  to  have  been  particularly 
energetic,  but  no  fragment  of  his  speech  is  preserved.f 

In  the  year  1725,  Sir  Philip  was  placed  in  a  very  d. 
dicament  by  the  impeachment  of  his  patron — originating, 
thought,  in  the  Chancellor's  violent  predflection  for  Sir  Philip  himself. 
He  has  been  accused  of  heartlessness  and  ingratitude  on  this  occasion, 
and  of  standing  a  ailent  and  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  distress  of  the 
man  to  whom  he  owed  all  hia  advancement  in  life. J  But  I  think  the 
charge  is  unjust,  or  greatly  exaggerated.  If,  by  resigning  his  office,  he 
could  have  become  the  strenuous  defender  of  his  patron,  with  the  re- 
motest ohanoe  of  saving  him,  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  have  made 
the  attempt.  But  the  current  ran  so  strong  against  the  denounced 
"  traffielicr  ia  judicial  offices,  and  robber  of  widows  and  orphans,"  that 
to  stem  it  was  impossible, — and  useless  self-immolation  could  not  be 
demanded  from  any  one.  The  Commons  were  almost  unanimous  for  the 
impeachment,  although  some  thought  there  ought  to  have  been  a  pre- 
vious inquiry  by  a  committee.     When  there  appeared  an  opening  for 

-693.  Swift  tried  to  revenge  his 
Mend  Atterburj  bj  ridiculing  this  plot  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  published  booh 
after:— "AjiotJier  profeaaor  showed  me  a  large  paper  of  inatruotiouE  for  dis- 
covering plots  and  oonspiraeies  againat  tlie  government.  He  advised  great 
statesmen  to  esamine  into  the  diet  of  all  aospeoted  persons,  '  their  time  of  eating, 
upon  which  side  theylay,  mitt  what  hand,'  &o. ;"  and  then  he  desoribes  a  certain 
methocl,  "  by  an  examination  of  the  ^'ecta,  of  aaoertaining  whether  the  design  of 
iJie  traitor  be  to  murder  tiie  King,  or  only  to  raise  au  insnrreolioji,  or  to  bum  the 
metropolis." — Voj/age  to  Lapvia,  di.  vi.  Kelly  having  been  confined  tliirteen 
years  in  the  Tower,  was  aJIowed  to  maie  his  eaoape.  Atterbnry,  it  is  well  known, 
died  in  esile  ;  and  when  his  body  came  over  for  iiiterraeot,  tie  cofEn  was  opened 
at  the  Custom  House,  "  least  it  should  be  made  the  medium  of  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondenoe,  contrary  to  the  act  of  parliament." 
t  Cooksey,  78. 
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embarrassing  tte  proceeding  by  a  motion  to  recommit  the  articles  of 
impeachment,  Sir  Philip  Torito  strenuously,  though  ineffectually,  sup- 
ported it  against  Serjeant  Pengclly,  and  Sir  Clement  Wearg,  the  Solicitor 
General. 

On  the  appointment  of  managers  to  conduct  the  prosecution  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Attorney  General  ought  to  haye  been  of 
the  number,  but  be  begged  to  be  excused  oa  account  of  the  private 
friendship  subsisting  between  him  and  the  late  Lord  Chancellor;  and  we 
are  told  that  ho  had  great  "difficulty  in  obtaining  his  request."*  It  is 
not  easy  to  specify  any  other  step  he  could  have  taken  to  show  his  sym- 
pathy. Yet  I  confess  I  should  have  been  gratified  to  hear  that  ho  had 
tried  to  turn  the  tide  of  publio  opinion,  by  a  pamphlet  "  On  the  Sale  of 
the  Office  of  Master  in  Ohanoery,  proving  that  it  has  been  at  all  times 
transferred  for  a  valuable  consideration,"  or  that  be  had  made  one  gal- 
lant speech  in  bis  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  man  who  had 
snob  claims  to  public  applause,  and  who  had  drawn  down  ill  will  upon 
himself  by  befriending  the  friendless.  Surely  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
was  not  without  generoMty  of  sentiment  as  well  as  good  nature  (although 
he  was  anxious  to  rescue  his  govoranient  from  the  imputation  of  screening 
high  delinquency,)  would  not  have  discarded  his  Attorney  General  for 
one  solitary  indiscretion.  At  all  events,  it  would  have  much  consoled 
me  to  know  that  Sir  Philip  visited  Lord  Macclesfield  in  the  Tower,  was 
in  the  habit  of  cheering  his  retreat  at  Derby,  and  showed  a  grateful 
solicitude  to  vindicate  his  memory.  But  I  am  afraid  that  he  left  the 
condemned  Chancellor  to  his  fate,  like  "  others  whom  hla  former  bounty 
fed," — eager  only  for  his  own  aggrandisement, 

I  must  now  pursue  the  prosperous  career  of  the  wary  Sir  Philip. 
Having,  upon  the  introduction  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance and  gained  the  good  graces  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the  fall 
of  his  first  patron,  he  devoted  himself  to  that  "  pla«e-loving  nobleman," 
who,  hardly  gifted  with  common  understanding,  and  not  possessing  the 
knowledge  of  geography  and  history  now  acquired  at  a  parish  school,— 
from  the  rotten  borough  system  then  in  prime  vigour,  was  in  high  office 
P  -, -gfl  1  as  a  minister  longer  than  Burleigh,  and  had  much  more 

L  ■     ■  'J  power  and  patronage  than  that  paragon   of  statesmen. 

Among  other  advantages  which  Yorke  derived  from  this  connesion,  he 
was  always  returned  to  parliament  free  of  expense,  although  Willes, 
and  otter  competitors  at  the  bar,  were  involved  in  contests  which  made 
a  serious  inroad  upon  their  professional  gains,  and  kept  them  poor,  while 
he  was  advancing  to  be  a  "  millionaire,"  Lord  Hardwicke's  detractors 
allow  that  he  never  forgot  these  obligations.  "  The  best  thing  that  can 
be  remembered  of  the  Chancellor,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  is  his  fidelity 
to  his  patron  ;  for,  let  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  betray  whom  he  would, 
the  Chancellor  always  stuck  to  him  in  his  perfidy;  and  was  only  not 
false  to  the  falsest  of  mantind." 

On  the  vacancy  oocAsioned  by  Lord  Macclesfield's  conviction,  although 

*  8  St.  Tr.  414-480. 
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he  Lad  pretensions  to  tho  Great  Seal,  he  was  mucli  better  pleased  to 
remain  Attorney  General — with  tlie  bar  as  a  certain  resource — thaa  to 
accept  a  precarious  office,  the  loss  of  whiah  waa  likely  soon  to,  leave 
Litn  witkoat  employment  or  profit, — considering  that  George  I.  was 
old  and  infirm,  and  that  an  entire  change  of  ministry  was  anticipated 
at  the  accession  of  the  Prince.  When  that  event  rjjjj,j.  n  ^  ^  1727  i 
did  take  place,  he  was  delighted  to  find  him-  <-  >     ■    ■ 

self,  by  the  skUful  management  of  Walpole,  more  secure  than  ever — in 
the  enviable  situation  of  Attorney  General  to  a  powerful  government, 
with  the  certainty  of  succeeding  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  law.* 

In  the  session  of  1730,  he  was  called  into  action  by  the  combination 
between  the  Tories  and  discontented  Whigs,  which  began  |.  ^i^Ci  1 

to  annoy,  without  being  formidable  to,  the   minister.  L  ■     ■  -J 

With  the  view  of  crippling  the  Austrians,  with  whom  there  were  some 
differences  pending,  and  who  wished  to  negotiate  a  considerable  loan  iE 
London,  the  Attorney  General  brought  in  an  Act  to  forbid  the  lending 
of  money  to  any  foreign  power  without  the  King's  licence,  and  to  com- 
pel all  persons  to  answer  a  bill  in  Equity  to  discover  if  they  were  eon- 
cemed  in  such  transactions.  This  measure  being  strongly  opposed  by 
Palteney,  and  by  Sir  Wm.  Wyndham,  Sir  Philip  Yorke  ably  urged  all 
that  could  be  said  in  its  defence.  He  tried  to  support  it  on  the  principlea 
of  the  common  law,  according  to  which  the  King  has  the  prerogative  to 
prevent  his  subjects  from  entering  into  the  service  of  a  foreign  Prince  by 
tJie  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno,  or  by  proclamation  to  recall  them, — ^urging 
that  "  their  money,  the  sinews  of  war,  might  be  more  useful  and  dan- 
gerous than  their  persons.  The  Dutch  might  have  the  advantage  of 
being  the  lenders  of  the  money  if  wo  were  not,  but  the  measure  was  not 
to  be  judged  by  mere  commercial  considerations  of  profit  and  loss,  but 
was  framed  with  a  view  to  a  question  of  peace  and  war,  and  to  the 


^  ton,  whom  my  Lord  Lieutenant  has  seat  over  with  the  Irish 
Money  Bill  and  some  private  ones,  has  so  often  heajd  me  boast  of  being  known 
to  you,  that  he  has  desired  me  to  introcluee  him  to  you,  by  a  Letter.  "He  indeed 
^inka  too  highly  of  my  interest  in  yon,  in  imagining  that  my  rBoommendadon 
may  iaeljne  you  to  give  him  the  utmost  deEpal«li  in.  his  Ijuisnesa.  But  I  will 
take  upon  me  to  say,  that  his  conversalion  is  so  ogreaable,  that  for  your  own  sake 
yon  will  endeavour  to  pat  a  speedy  end  to  the  serious  part  of  it,  and  fall  into 
that,  for  which  you.  have  so  nice  a  taste.  I  should  not  presume  to  take  this 
liberty,  if  I  did  not  hononr  yon  more  for  your  humanity,  than  others  can  foryonr 
great  talents ;  and  if,  upon  that  account,  I  was  not  with  the  tru^t  respect, 
"Your  most  humble  and  most 

"obedient  Servant, 

"Tho.  Tickell. 
"  To  the  honble.  S'  Philip  York, 

"his  Msyeaty's  Attorney  General." 

Bibl.  Bii-oh.     Add.  MS.  4325,  p.  125. 
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balanoe  of  power  in  Europe :  it  was  only  a  temporary  restraint,  and 
might  be  compared  to  aa  embargo,  which  interfered  with  trade  more 
direotlj,  yet  when  necessary  for  the  public  safety  was  not  complained  of. 
As  to  the  clause  compelling  a  discovery  it  was  iadispensable,  as  without 
it,  from  the  facility  of  secretly  entering  into  such  transactions,  the  Act 
would  be  wholly  nugatory,"*  It  passed  by  a  large  majority  :  and  Cose 
says,  "a  BufE.cient  justification  of  the  measure  was,  that  the  want  of 
money  compelled  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  submit  to  terms  of  accommo- 
r  -I  -DO  -1  dation  ;"'f  hut  the  Dutch  practice  of  selling  ammunition 

|_A.  D.  /  J  ^  jj^gjj.  gjjgjQjgg  jg  probably  more  in  accordance  with  true 
statesmanship  its  well  as  the  principles  of  political  economy. 

The  next  time  that  Sir  Philip  Yorke's  name  is  mentioned  as  taking  a 
part  in  the  debates,  is  in  the  session  of  1732,  when,  upon  a  great  muster 
of  opposition  under  the  auspices  of  Bolinghroke,  the  minister  was  so 
hard  run  for  speakers  as  to  be  obliged  to  put  up  the  Attorney  General 
to  defend  the  augmentation  of  the  army.  Thus  called  upon,  he  was  not 
quite  so  heUicose  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
when  Walpole  is  represented  to  have  hailed  him  as  a  military  officer ; 
but  he  contended  that,  with  a  view  to  peace,  the  proposed  force  was 
necessary,  "  It  is  certainly,"  said  he,  "  the  interest  of  this  nation  to 
render  itself  as  considerable  as  possible  amongst  our  neighbours,  for  the 
greater  opinion  they  have  of  our  strength  and  power  the  less  apt  they 
will  be  to  undertake  any  expeditions  or  invasions  agMnst  us,  and  the 
more  easy  it  wilt  be  for  us  to  obtain  from  them  any  advantages  or  im- 
munities which  we  may  think  necessary  for  improving  the  trade  and 
increasing  the  riches  of  the  kingdom.  The  factions  and  divisions  whioh 
are  springing  up  at  home,  encourage  our  enemies  abroad,  and  render  a 
commanding  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  government  more  indispensable. 
His  Majesty  only  asks  that  which  is  required  for  the  public  safety,  and 
any  apparent  disagreement  between  him  and  his  parliament  will  be  the 
signal  for  internal  commotion  and  foreign  war. "J  After  the  most 
furious  debate  which  had  been  known  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  Minister  had  a  majority  of  241  to  171. 

In  the  following  year  was  brought  forward  the  "Excise  Scheme," 
when  Sir  Philip  Yorke  is  said  to  have  delivered  one  of  the  best  speeches 
^,,  ,  iTS!)T  ^'^  fevour  of  that  measure;  but  in  print  it  is 

(_MARCH  1,  A.  D.  iifid.j  extremely  vapid.  The  most  valuable  part  of  it 
probably  was  where  he  showed,  from  his  professional  knowledge  and 
experience  as  Attorney  General,  that  the  laws  of  Excise  under  which  it 
was  proposed  to  put  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  wine  and  tobacco, 
were  not  more  severe  than  the  laws  of  the  Oastomi  from  which  they 
were  to  be  transferred.  He  denied  that  the  measure  encroached  on  the 
constitution,  "  unless  frauds  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  by  Jong 
usage  had  become  a  part  of  the  constitution,"  and  he  maintained  that 
"  the  only  liberty  which  would  be  subverted  was  the  liberty  of  smug- 
gling." 

*  8  Pari.  Hiat.  18T. 
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A  violent  opponent  of  the  meaauro  had  during  the  dehate  a 
that  its  object  was  to  revive  the  worst  practices  of  Empson  and  Dudley. 
So  grossly  igaorant  of  English  history  was  the  Prime  Minister,  that  he 
had  been  oWiged  to  ast  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  sitting  by  him  on  the  Treasury 
bench,  "who  Em;pson  and  Dtidley  were ;"  and  he  was  afraid  to  trust 
himself  (lest  he  should  commit  some  ludicrous  blunder)  to  repel  the 
charge.  Sir  Philip  now  took  occasion  to  reprobate  the  conduct  of  the 
wicked  tools  of  Henry  VII.,  and  drew  a  comparison  between  bis  own 
past  conduct  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Attorney  General  Dudley, 
which  drew  forth  cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  House.  We  ought  not  to 
doubt  that  the  speech  deserved  the  high  praise  bestowed  upon  it,  the 
report  of  it  which  we  have  being  prepared  by  some  one  who  probably 
(according  to  the  usage  of  the  time)  had  hewd  not  a  word  of  it,  and 
who,  at  all  events,  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  principle  and  details  of 
the  biU.*  Sir  Philip  had  ample  time  to  prepare,  and  he  had  strong 
motives  to  put  forth  all  his  strength;  for  now  was  the  first  occasion  of 
his  experiencing  the  danger  of  being  turned  out  of  office  by  a  hostile 
majority. 

He  never  again  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Here  ho  had  now 
sat  fifteen  years,  being  heard  respectfully  on  the  rare  occaaions  when  he 
took  part  in  the  debate,  but  never  having  acquired  much  reputation  as 
an  orator.  In  addition  to  the  prejudice  then  prevailing  against  him  by 
reason  of  his  profession,  he  was  too  didactic  and  logical  for  the  under- 
standings of  the  country  gentlemen,  and  he  did  not  sufficiently  deal  in 
personalties,  and  in  clap-trap  declamations,  to  suit  himself  to  the  some- 
what mobbish  taste  of  that  assembly. 

His  elevation  to  the  woolsack  had  been  for  some  time  anticipated  from 
the  age  and  growing  infirmities  of  Lord  King,  whose  immediate  successor 
he  was  generally  regarded.  The  secret  history  of  the  arrangements 
actnally  made  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  King,  and  the  death  of  Lord 
Eaymond,  is  not  authentically  known,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate 
farther  upon  them.f 

The  profession  and  the  public  were  highly  satisfied  with  the  new 
Chancellor  and  the  new  Chief  Justice.  Talbot  was  considered  of  a  mote 
open  and  generous  nature  than  his  colleague;  and  all  who  knew  him 
were  pleased  that  he  had  recovered  the  precedence  of  which  he  had  been 
unjustly  deprived  by  Lord  Macclesfield's  partiality  for  another ;  while 
the  learning,  ability,  and  strict  integrity  which  the  world  admitted  in 
Sir  Philip  Torke,  though  he  was  less  remarkable  for  his  amiable  quali- 
ties, gave  assurance  that  the  duties  of  the  important  office  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  would  be  discharged  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner.  He  might  not,  himself,  be  perfectly  contented  with  the  allot- 
ment to  him  of  the  lower  dignity,  but  this  was  no  shght  which  he  would 
have  been  justified  in  resenting ;  and,  acquiescing  with  a  good  grace,  he 
professed  his  determination  to  support  the  Gfovcrnment,  and  to  back  the 
new  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  England  he  was 
«  8  Pari.  Hist.  128T.  f  Aate,  Vol.  IV.  Ch.  CXSVI. 
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elevated  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Hardwioke,  of  Hardwicke, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester ;  aud  he  was  likewise  sworn  a  memher  of  the 
Privy  Council.  It  has  boon  said  that  he  was  now  adraitted  iuto  the 
cabinet;  but  this  ia  certainly  a  mistake,  although,  on  particular  subjects, 
he  was  confidentially  cODSulted  by  Walpole.* 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Michaelmaa  Term, 
1733,  and  continued  to  preside  in  that  Court  aboye  three  years.  No 
case  of  very  great  importance,  either  civil  or  criminal,  came  before  him 
as  a  common-law  Judgo,  but  we  know,  aa  well  by  the  general  testimony 
of  contemporaries  as  by  the  printed  Reports  of  hia  deci8ions,f  that  he 
uniformly  displayed,  ih  addition  to  the  atricffist  impartiality,  much  acute- 
ness  of  intellect  and  great  depth  of  legal  erudition.  Following  such 
men  as  Holt,  Parker,  and  Raymond,  he  found  the  principles  of  the  old 
common  law  well  defined,  and  they  were  still  tolerably  sufficient  for  the 
exigencies  of  society.  He  assisted  a,  little  in  adapting  tbem  to  the  new 
commercial  transactions  and  changed  manners  which  were  gradually 
springing  up  :  but  to  hia  successor,  Lord  Mansfield,  was  reserved  the 
glory  of  relieving  the  poverty  of  our  feudal  jurisprudence  from  the  spoils 
of  foreign  codes.  Although  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hardwicke  showed  high 
capacity  while  he  presided  in  a  common-law  court,  and  did  ample  justice 
to  the  suitors,  he  did  not  make  his  name  very  distinguished  by  any  con- 
siderable improvements  in  the  system  which  he  there  adminstered.  He 
subsequently  exhibited  greater  powers  when  he  had  to  expatiate  in  a  new 
field. 

The  business  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  now  chiefly  rested  on  his 
shoulders.  Leo,  his  senior  puisne,  who  afterwards  succeeded  hiin,  was 
of  some  service  from  his  knowledge  of  pleading;  but  Probyn,  who  came 
next,  waa  a  more  cipher ;  and  Page,  the  junior,  required  to  be  kept  in 
strict  subjection,  for  ho  was  ignorant,  foolish,  and  presumptuous,  la 
caaea  of  importance,  with  a  view  to  check  the  babbling  of  the  puisnes,— 
after  the  arguments  wero  finished,  the  Chief  Justice  insisted  always  that 
time  should  be  taken  to  consider,  and  be  afterwards  delivered  the  decision 
in  a  written  judgment,  which  he  himself  prepared.  Thus  he  closed  their 
mouths,  unless  they  ventured  to  differ  in  opinion,  which  rarely  happened. 
— So  much  for  Lord  Hardwicke  aa  a  common-law  Judge.J; 

During  the  Chief  Juaticeahip  hia  political  importance  was  greatly 
r  1  Tit5  1 7QT  T  enhanced.  Many  had  expected  that  he  would  suo- 
l_A.  D,  H66-i.l6l._\  ^^^^  ^^j^gj.  ^  ^  debater  in  the  Upper  than  ho  had 

*  SeeBiogr.  Brit.  "  Hftrdwioko."    -fSec  "  Reports  Temp.  Ilardwiolie,"  bj  Lee. 

J  Horaco  Walpole  saya,  that  while  Chief  Justice,  "he  ]iacl  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  hamimity  by  some  aolemn  speeches  made  on  the  circuit  at  the  oondemnn- 
liott  of  wretoliea  of  low  Crimea  ;"  but  I  tnow  not  to  what  the  eareasm  refers,  and 
I  suspect  that  it  ia  introduoed  to  ^ve  point  to  the  charge  of  inhumanity  on  the 
trial  of  the  rebel  Lords. — Lord  Thurlow  is  repreaeofod  as  having  thought  Lord 
Hardwicke  a  better  common-law,  than  equity  Judge ;  "  I  have  heard  the  late 
Lord  Thurlow  say,  that  he  thought  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  was  more  able  aa  Chief 
Justice  of  ijie  King's  Bench,  than  he  was  as  Lord  Chancellor ;  but  I  could  never 
discover  on  what  ground." — Niah.  Recoil,  ii.  119.  Thia  must  have  been  with  4 
view  of  lowering  Lord  Hardwicke  in  the  latter  capacity,  rather  than  exalting  him 
in  the  former. 
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done  in  tte  Lower  Housq  of  Parliament,  and  this  expectation  was  not 
■       '     ~  led  to  feel  more,  at  home,  and,  with  increased 


confidence,  his  speaking  rapidly  improved.  Not  so  graoeful  as  Chester- 
field, he  was  more  argumentativo  and  forcible  ;  and  after  he  had  had  a 
little  espetience  in  his  new  sphere,  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  between 
the  attainder  of  Bolinghroke  and  the  appearance  there  of  Lord  Mansfield 
and  Lord  Chatham,  the  House  of  Peers  presented  no  one  who  could 
attack  or  defend  with  more  skill  or  success. 

His  first  encounter  was  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  who,  smarting  from 
his  dismissal  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Excise  Scheme,  made  a 
furious  attack  upon  the  Gtovommont,  when  aa  address  of  thanks  was 
moved  ia  aaswer  to  a  message  from  the  King,  proposing  an  augmentation 
of  the  forces,  ia  oider  to  be  prepared  for  a  threatened  war.  Indulging 
in  the  common-places  about  the  danger  to  liberty  from  military  violence, 
the  "  Wit  among  Lords"  maintained  that  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace  was  contrary  to  law,  it  could  only  be  legalised  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, so  that  the  proposed  address  would  be  nugatory.  Lord  Hardwieke 
immediately  followed  and  thus  begSn  :— 

"  As  the  noble  ear!  who  has  just  sat  down  has  based  his  objections  to 
the  motion  so  much  on  legal  and  constitutional  grounds,  perhaps,  ray 
Lords,  I  may  be  excused  in  now  offering  myself  to  jour  Lordships' 
notice,  although  I  must  confess  that  the  marshalling  of  troops,  and  the 
sufficiency  of  military  establishments,  are  not  subjects  with  which  I  have 
ever  been  familiar.  While  the  King  by  his  prerogative  may  enlist 
soldiers  when  he  pleases,  I  agree  that  a  standing  army  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  time  of  peace  without  the  authority  of  parliament,  because  of 
his  own  autboritj  he  eouJd  not  punish  them  by  martial  law,  nor  could 
he  raise  funds  for  their  support.  But  we  have  passed  the  '  Mutiny  Bill,' 
and  we  shall  pass  the  '  Appropriation  Bili,'l)y  which  the  army  may  be 
disciplined  and  paid, — and,  with  great  submission  to  the  noble  Earl,  no 
farther  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  gain  the  object  recommended  by 
the  message  from  his  Majesty.  Under  such  checks,  the  maintoaanee  of 
a  sufficient  force  to  preserve  internal  tranciuillity,  and  to  command  the 
respect  of  foreign  nations,  while  it  is  indispensable  for  the  protection  of 
our  persons  and  our  property,  can  raise  no  danger  to  liberty.  Being 
summoned  here  to  advise  his  Majesty  de  arduis  regni,  he  now  consults 
jou  whether  the  existing  force  is  sufficient  f  If  you  are  of  opinion  that 
it  ought  to  be  augmented,  you  will  say  so  by  the  address  which  has  been 
moved.  According  to  the  usage  of  parliament  the  Crown  and  the  two 
Houses  oommunicate  by  message  and  address ;  from  the  usage  of  parlia- 
ment we  know  the  law  and  the  constitution, — and  there  is  no  pretence 
for  the  ingenious  suggestion  of  the  noble  Earl,  that  on  such  an  occasion 
you  are  to  proceed  by  an  act  of  parliament," 

He  then  went  into  the  genertd  merits  of  the  question,  and  from  the 
state  of  Europe  and  our  foreign  relations  showed  the  prudence  as  well 
as  the  legality  of  the  proposed  measure.* 

In  the  session  of  1735,  Lord  Haj-dwicko  is  not  mentioned  as  taking 


9  Pari.  Hist.  6 
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part  in  any  debate  except  upon  tte  bill  respecting  the  withdrawing  of 
troops  from  parliamsEtary  elections,— when  he  tried  to  oahn  the  fears 
that  were  entertained  of  the  military  overawing  the  electors,  and  to  show 
how  little  neces^ty  there  was  to  provide  new  punishments  for  such 
offences.* 

Tlie  following  year  ho  rendered  essential  service  to  the  public  by 
SupportiDg  a  bill  to  amend  the  mortmain  acts, — which,  instead  of  being 
repealed  (as  some  now  wish),  will  I  hope  be  extended  to  bequests  of 
personal  property, — for  it  is  essentially  necessary  in  all  cases  to  guard 
death-beds  from  improper  solicitations,  by  which  superstition  may  be 
encouraged,  and  those  for  whom  dying  persons  ought  to  provide  may  be 
p-  -j-^-  -|  left  destitute.f  He  next  opposed  and  threw  out  a  weli- 
L  '    ■  'J    meant  but  impraotioable  bill  for  regulating  the  payment 

of  tithes  by  Quakers,  which  seems  to  have  escited  very  great  interest  at 
the  time,  but  which,  from  the  general  commutation  of  tithes,  is  now 
unimportant.  J 

The  last  speech  he  made  while  Chief  Justice,  was  in  a  debate  which 
p-n,  -,  -|  took  place  a  few  days  before  the  death  of.  Lord  Talbot,  on 
L  ■  'J  the  murder  of  Captain  Porteous  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  riots 
which  had  lately  occurred  in  different  parts  of  England.  He  now  took 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  and  the  dispersion  of 
libels  which  had  happened  the  preceding  term  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  while  all  the  courts  were  sitting,§ 
a  loud  report  was  heard,  and  the  Hall  was  filled  with  smoke.  This  was 
found  to  bo  an  ingenious  device  for  dispersing  a  mass  of  libels  on  the 
government.  Some  of  these  being  carried  into  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  shown  to  the  Chief  Justice,  he  immediately  made  a  eommeflt 
upon  their  wickedness,  ordered  them  to  be  laid  before  the  grand  jury, 
who  were  then  sitting,  and  pioi ailed  upon  the  Queen,  acting  as  Regent', 
to  offer  a  large  reward  for  the  discovciy  of  the  offender.  The  author  of 
this  "  Gunpowder  Plot"  turned  out  to  be  a  crack-brained,  nonjm-ing 
parson,  who  had  acted  withtut  any  associates, — so  that  the  affair  was 
laughed  at, — and  had  been  tieated  with  some  ridicule  by  the  oppoation 
peers.  The  indignant  Chief  thus  espiessed  himself: — "The  attempt 
which  noble  Lords  opposite  make  the  subject  of  their  jests,  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  audacious  affronts  ever  offered  to  an  established  govern- 
ment, and  was  levelled  directly  at  the  illustiious  family  now  upon  the 
tlirone.  I  do  notmean,  my  Loid-,  the  powder  or  rockets  then  blown  up, 
for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  guilty  eonttiver  meant  to  destroy  the  Hall, 
or  to  injure  any  oue  in  it ;  but  I  mean  the  scandalous  and  seditious  libels 
spread  about  the  Hall  by  the  explosion,  and  afterwards  dispersed  over 
the  whole  of  this  vast  metropolis.  These  libels  not  only  reflected  most 
indecently  on  the  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  but 

»  9  ParU  Hiat.  889-910.  f  Ibid.  1119.  J  Ibid  1218. 

J  Hours  liad  qow  greatly  altered ;  and  tte  Courts,  instead  of  meeting  at  seven 
and  breaking  up  at  eleven,  met  at  nine  and  eat  till  two.  For  i»iiiiy  yewB  after, 
toivever,  there  vei:e  poet-}iraiidian  sittings. 
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denied  his  Majesty's  rigiit  to  the  crown,  and  averted  the  Pretender  to  he 
oav  true  and  only  lawful  sovereign.  If  ■vigorous  atepa  had  not  heen 
taten  to  detect  and  punish  the  offender,  the  world  would  have  believed 
that  the  established  government  was  so  feeble  that  it  might  be  insulted 
with  iiBpunitj,  and  this  insult  would  soon  have  been  followed  by  an 
organized  insurreotJon,  and  by  foreign  invasion."  Having  comjaentcd 
npon  the  death  of  Captain  Porteons,  which  he  denounced  as  "  an  atro- 
cious murder,  the  authors  of  which  must  be  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment,"  he  described  the  formidable  nature  of  the  riots  in  different  parts 
of  England,  and  justified  the  suppression  of  them  by  the  military.  Ha 
Btrongyr  combated  the  notion  that  there  was  anything  illegal  in  employ- 
ing soldiers  to  preserve  the  public  peace.  "I  am  surprised,  my  Lords," 
said  he,  "  to  hear  it  said  that  if  the  King's  troops  should  now  and  then, 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  be  called  to  the  assistance  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  we  should  on  that  account  be  supposed  to  live  under  a  mili- 
tary government.  I  hope  it  wO!  be  allowed  that  our  soldiers  are  our 
fellow-citizens.  They  do  not  cease  to  be  so  by  putting  on  a  red  coat, 
and  carrying  a  musket.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  magistrates  have  a 
power  to  call  any  subject  of  the  King  to  their  assistance,  to  preserve  tho 
peace,  and  to  execute  the  process  of  the  law.  The  subject  who  neglects 
such  a  call  js  liable  to  be  indicted,  and,  being  convicted,  to  be  fined  and 
imprisoned  for  his  offence.  Why,  then,  may  not  the  civil  magistrate 
call  soldiers  to  his  assistance,  as  well  as  other  men  ?  While  the  King's 
troops  act  under  the  directions  of  the  magistrate,  we  are  as  much  under 
civil  government  as  if  thero  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  island  of  Great 
Britain.  The  calling  ia  of  these  armed  citizens  often  saves  the  effusion 
of  innocent  blood,  and  preserves  the  dominion  of  the  law."* 

On  this  day  Lord  Talbot,  who  took  an  active  share  in  the  debate,  was 
in  excellent  health,  and  seemed  likely  for  many  years  to  fill  the  office  of 
Chancellor,  establishing  a  reputation  as  the  greatest  Equity  Judge  of  the 
century  in  which  he  flourished. ■{■  If  these  expectations  had  been  realized, 
Lord  Haidwicke  would  have  attracted  little  comparative  notice,  and, 
having  gained  no  conspicuous  place  in  history,  would  only  Lave  been 
recollected  by  lawyers,  like  Lord  Raymond,  as  an  eminent  common-law 
judge.  But  he  was  destined  to  be  nearly  thirty  years  a  cabinet  minister, 
— to  form  cabinets  himself, — and,  a  century  after  his  death,  to  have  a 
statue  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  English  nation  as  the  greatest  con- 
tributor to  our  Equity  code. 

Oa  the  day  Lord  Talbot  died,  the  Great  Seal  was  delivered  by  his 
executors  into  the  hands  of  George  II.  at  St.  James's  |-w_„  -ia  -i 
palace.  There  never  was  any  doubt  as  to  his  successor,  for  <-  '  ' 
Lord  Hardwioke  was  now  regarded  as  decidedly  the  most  useful  man  to 
bo  introduced  into  tho  Cabinet  and  to  preside  on  the  woolsack  as  Chan- 
cellor,— and  he  himself,  placing  just  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
administration,  did  not  hesitate  to  agree  to  a  move  which  promised  to 

*  9  Pari.  Hiat.  1294, 

■j-  It  appears  from  the  Lords'  JonmaJs,  tJiat  down,  to  the  9tii  of  Feb.  1737, 
Lord  Talbot  was  present  in  ite  House,  anil  presjdetl  as  Chancellor. 
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g  t  f  h  1  ve  of  fame,  his  love  of  power,  and  his  love  of  money.  But, 
ii  b  2  ome  difficulty  with  respect  to  ealarj  and  pension,  and  other 
a  P  J  fe  avraBgements  recjuiring  consideration,  the  Great  Seal  re- 
in      d  f        whole  week  in  the  personal  custodj  of  the  King.* 

M  wh  1  as  Parliament  was  sitting,  and  there  was  no  Lord  Chan- 
11  L    d  Keeper,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  Speaker  for  the 

H  f  L  rds,  and  the  Great  Seal,  while  in  the  King's  possession, 

was  (somewhat  irregularly)  put  to  a  commission  autEorizing  Lord 
Hardwicke  to  act  in  that  capacity. "j"  He  accordingly  did  act  for  several 
days  as  Speaker  without  being  Ohancollor.t  During  this  interval,  it  is 
related  that  Walpole,  resisting  some  of  uardwicke'a  demands,  said  to 
him  by  way  of  threat, — "I  must  offer  the  seals  to  Fazakerly."  "Faaa- 
kerly  I"  exclaimed  Hardwioke,  "  impossible !  he  is  certainly  a  Tory  ! — 
perhaps  a  Jacobite  I"  "  It's  all  very  true,"  coolly  replied  Sir  Eobert, 
taking  out  bis  watch,  "  but  if  by  one  o'clock  jou  do  not  accept  my  offer, 
Fazakerly  by  two  becomes  Lord  Keeper,  and  one  of  the  stanohest  Whigs 
in  all  England."  The  bargain  was  immediately  closed,  and  Lord  Hard- 
wicke was  contented  with  tie  promise  that  the  next  'i'ellerahip  should 
be  bestowed  upon  his  son. 

Sir  John  Willes,  the  Attorney  General,  being  provided  for  by  being 
made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  it  being  settled  that  Lee 
should  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  that  Sir  Dudley 
Eyder  and  Sir  John  Strange  should  be  the  new  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General, — on  the  21st  of  February  the  Great  Seal  was  delivered  to  Jjord 
Hakdwicke,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Chancellor.  However,  he  continued 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  till  tke  commencement  of  Easter 

*  Tiiis  ia  the  laat  instance  of  such  an  ocenrrenoe.  Since  then  no  Cianoellor 
lias  iJied  in  office ;  and.  the  usual  conrae  has  been,  that  the  Greal  Seal  has  been 
surrendered  up  by  the  outgoing  Cbanoellor  at  a  Council,  and,  at  the  same  Council, 
has  been  delivered  to  Ms  successor. 

^  This,  on  principle,  seems  aa  objectionable  as  the  act  of  Charles  n.,  in  sealing 
Lord  Danhy'8  pardon  with  Lis  own  luind.     See  ante,  Vol.  III.,  p.  409. 

t  "  Feb.  10, — The  Lord  Chancellor  being  absent,  the  Lorils  were  informed  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  his  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  grant  a  commission 
under  the  Great  Seal  to  Philip  Lord  Hardwioke,  Lord  Chief  JusUoe  of  the  Conrt 
of  King's  Bench,  to  supply  the  room  and  place  of  Lord  Chancellor  in  this  House." 
The  oouimiBSion  being  read,  waa  fonnii  to  authoriia  him  "  &om  time  to  time  to 
use  aud  supply  the  room  and  place  of  Lord  Cliancellor  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Dpper  House  of  Parliament,  amongst  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  there 
assembled,  during  the  absence  of  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  couaselloT 
Charles  Lord  Talbot,  &e.,  from  his  accustomed  place  iu  oar  said  Upper  House 
of  Parliament,  and  then  and  there  tc  do  and  execute  all  such  things  which  our 
said  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  nsiog  and  supplying  the  said  room  and  place, 
should  or  might  do  in  that  behalf,"  &c. 

"  Feb.  11. — The  Lord  Hardwicke  sat  Speaker  by  virtue  of  his  Majesty's  com- 
miaaion."     On  the  11th  tho  House  was  adjourned  to  the  16th. 

"  Feb.  16. — The  Lord  President  signified  to  the  House  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor being  dead,  his  Mtyesty  had  been  pleased  to  grant  another  commission 
under  Uie  Great  Seal  to  the  Lord  Hardmoke  to  supplj^  the  room  and  place  of 
the  Irtird  Ghanoellor  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  in  thia  House  during  his 
.Jrl^eaty's  pleasure."  This  Is  the  irregnlarly  sealed  commission.  On  the  21at 
Feb.,  Lord  Hardwicke  sat  as  Lord  Chancellor. 
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Term,  and  on  the  first  day  of  that  Term,  after  a  grand  proceasion  to 
Westminster  Hall,  attended  by  Sir  Kobert  Walpofe  and  many  of  the 
nobility,  having  been  sworn  in  and  transacted  hnsiness  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  he  went  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  there  delivered 
a  judgment  in  a  case  which  had  bcea  previously  argued, — so  that  he  had 
the  glory  of  presiding  on  the  same  day  in  the  highest  civil  and  the 
highest  criminal  Court  in  the  Kingdom.*. 


CHAPTER  CXXXI. 


I  AM  sorry  to  he  obliged  tgi  begin  my  account  of  Lord  Hardwicke, 
as  Chancellor,  by  reprobating  that  conduct  whioh  r  *jj,jj-  07  17  7  n 
hia  indiscriminate  admirers  have  justified,  and  which  '-  t      -"    J 

gome  moderate  men  have  attempted  to  palliate. 

I  have  related  how  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  from  his  adnui'ation  ot 
the  genius  of  Thomson  the  poet,  and  from  personal  kindness  for  hun, 
had  rescued  him  from  the  penury  and  dependence,  then  the  fate  of  men 
of  letters,  by  appointing  him  "  Secretary  to  the  Briefs."  This  was  an 
office  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  which,  in  strictness,  was  held  only  under 
the  Chancellor  making  the  appointment,  but  the  holder  of  which  was 
generally  contioued  in  jt  by  the  succeeding  Chancellor.  Of  all  the  oases 
ever  known,  Thomson's  is  the  ono  where  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  usage  of  coufirmatioa  would  have  been  most  eagerly  adhered 
to.f  The  author  of  the  Seasons  was  not  only  a  man  of  genius,  and  most 

*  "Geo.  n.,  lith  Feb.  1736-7.  Memorandum— that  on  Monday,  the  14tli 
day  of  February,  1736-7,  Charles  lord  Talbot,  Lord  High  ChanceEor  of  Great 
Britain,  departed  tJiis  life ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  liaj,  the  Great  Seal 
W09  dflliverecl  by  the  Duke  of  Hewcastle,  to  his  Mtyeety,  who  kept  it  in  Lis 
custody  till  Monday,  the  2lst  of  the  eame  month  of  February,  during  which 
time  there  was  nothing  sealed  but  a  oommiasion  appointing  PMlip  Lord  Hard- 
wioke  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  during  pleasure ;  and,  on  the  said  21st  of 
Febmary,  hia  Miyesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  deliver  the  Great  Seal  to  the 
aforesaid  Philip  Lord  Hi^wioke,  willi  tbe  title  of  Lord  Chanoellor,  who  was 
sworn  at  the  same  time  in  Oouucit,  and  took  his  place  accordingly ;  and  his 
Lordship  sat  in  Unooln's  Inn  Hall  during  the  Seals  after  Hilary  Term,  bat  he 
was  not  Bwom  in  Westminster  Hall  till  the  27th  day  of  April,  1787,  being  the 
first  day  of  the  then  next  Easter  Term,  when  his  Lordship  took  lie  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  snpremaoy,  and  the  oath  of  office,  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  holding  the 
book,  and  the  deputy  clerk  of  the  Groivii  giving  the  oatha.  After  which,  the 
Attorney  General  moved  that  the  oath  might  be  recorded,  but  his  Lordship  did 
not  tnke  the  oath  of  alQuration,  till  another  day,  in  the  King's  Bench." — SoU, 
1727-1760. 

j-  There  are  several  such  offices  held  under  the  Attorney  General.  When  I 
was  first  appointed  to  that  office  jn  183-1,  I  had  the  usual  applications  to  be  con- 
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most  amiable  in  his  private  character,  but  lie  was  warmly  attached  to 
the  Whig  party,  and  hud  essentially  promoted  its  interests  by  his 
writings.  He  had  received  the  office,  on  which  he  was  entirely  depen- 
dent, from  the  colleague  and  personal  friend  of  the  present  Chancellor, 
as  a  reward  for  hia  public  sorvicos,  as  well  as  for  his  attachment  to 
young  Talbot,  with  whom  he  had  travelled,  and  to  whose  memory  he 
had  offered  a  touching  tribute  of  applause. 

I  give  the  most  mitigated  account  I  can  find  of  the  afiair — in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Johnson, — who  disliked  Thomson,  as  a  Scotsman,  as  a 
Whig,  and  as  the  author  of  "  Libeety,"  and  was  willing  to  cast  blame 
in  this  affair  upon  him,  rather  than  upon  the  Chancellor.  After  stating 
the  poet's  appointment  to  his  office  hy  Lord  Talbot,  he  thus  proceeds  : — 
"  Thomson  now  lived  in  ease  and  plenty,  and  seems  for  a  while  to  have 
suspended  his  poetry ;  but  he  was  soon  called  hack  to  labour  by  the 
death  of  the  Chancellor,  for  his  place  then  became  vacant ;  and  though 
Lord  Hardwioke  delayed  for  some  time  to  give  it  away,  Thomson's 
baahfulness  or  pride,  or  some  other  motive,  perhaps  not  more  laudable, 
withheld  him  from  soliciting ;  and  the  now  Chancellor  would  not  give 
him  what  he  would  not  ask.  He  now  relapsed  to  his  former  indigence  j  hut 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  at  that  time  struggling  for  popularity,  and,  by 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Lyttleton,  professed  himself  the  patron  of  wit ;  to 
him  Thomson  waa  introduced,  and  bojng  gaily  interrogated  about  the 
state  of  his  affairs,  aaid,  '  that  they  were  in  a  more  poetical  posture  than 
formerly,'  and  had  a  pension  allowed  him  of  one  hundred  pounds  a-year."* 

We  cannot  without  indignation  think  of  a  man  in  Lord  Hardwioke's 
situation  seeking  to  subject  Thomaon  to  the  humiliation  of  asking  a 
favour,  when  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  his  continuance 
in  the  office  of  secretary  would  have  been  spontaneously  and  earnestly 
pressed  upon  him.  Even  Mr.  Salkeld's  "  gratis  clerk"  had  shown  some 
degree  of  pride,  and  disliked  carrying  home  cabbages  from  Covent 
Garden,  and  oysters  from  the  fishmonger  a  !  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  praise  Lord  Hardwicke  as  a  patron  of  literary  merit,  because  he  after- 
wards obtained  a  pension  from  the  public  purse  for  Mallot  as  a  reward 
for  his  pamphlet  against  Admiral  Byng;  but,  says  a  contemporary,  "  let 
it  be  recollected  that  the  same  man,  on  his  succeeding  Talbot  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  deprived  Thomson,  a  poet  and  patriot  of  the  first  class,  of 
the  place  of  Secretary  of  Briefs,  which  had  been  given  him  by  his  pre- 
decessor, and  was  the  poor  poet'a  only  subsistence  and  support.''^ 
Although  Lord  Hardwicke  always  took  care  not  only  to  have  the  law 
on  his  side,  and  was  generally  solioitoua  to  have  something  plausible  to 
say  in  his  own  defence,  should  his  conduct  be  questioned, — it  must  he  con- 
fessed that  ho  was  not  only  rather  selfish,  hut  that,  from  heartlessness, 
he  even  lost  opportunities  of  doing  acts  which  would  have  been  con- 
tinued in  tliem,  which  of  course  were  graated.  When  I  wftB  re-appointed  in 
1835,  I  intimated  that  such  applioaUoaa  were  unneeessary;  cmd  my  succeBsors, 
Sir  Frederick  Polloot,  Sir  William  Folletl^  and  Sir  Fredeciok  Thasiger,  have 
behaved  in  the  same  spirit. 

*'  Dr.  Johnson's  Li&  of  Thomson.  f  Cooksey,  36. 
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i,  and  whicTi  would  have  given  kira  popularity — witliout 
depriving  him  of  money,  or  of  any  family  aggrandisement. 

We  ai-e  now  to  see  him  in  his  glory  as  an  Equity  Judge.  Although 
he  by  no  means  distinguished  himself  in  framing  laws  to  be  enacted  by 
Parliament — viewed  aa  a  magistrate  sitting  on  bis  tribunal  to  administer 
justice,  I  believe  that  his  fame  has  not  been  exceeded  by  that  of  any  man 
in  ancient  or  modem  times ;  and  the  long  series  of  enlightened  rules  laid 
down  by  him  having,  from  their  wisdom,  been  recognised  as  binding  on 
all  who  have  succeeded  him,  he  may  be  considered  a  great  legislatcr. 
His  decisions  have  been,  and  ever  will  continue  to  be,  appealed  to  as 
fixing  the  Emits,  and  establishing  the  principle,  of  that  vast  juridical 
system  culled  Equity,  which  now,  not  only  in  this  country  and  in  our 
colonies,  but  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  "United  States  of  America, 
regulates  property  and  persona!  rights  more  than  the  ancient  Common 
Law. 

The  student,  animated  by  a  generous  ambition,  will  be  eager  to  tnow 
whence  this  great  excellence  arose  ? — Like  every  thing  else  that  ja 
valuable— it  was  the  result  of  earnest  and  persevering  labour.  A  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  common  law  was  the  foundation  on  which  ha 
built.  This  he  had  gained  not  only  by  reading,  but  by  circuit  experi- 
ence, by  continuing  frequently  to  plead  canses  in  the  King's  Bench  and 
Exchequer  while  he  was  Attorney  General,  and  by  presiding  above  three 
years  in  a  common-law  court.  Having  heen  initiated  in  Chancery  prac- 
tice during  bis  elerkabip  with  Mr.  Salfeeld,  he  had  read  attentively  every 
thing  to  be  found  in  the  books  connected  with  equity,  and  he  had  actually 
been  a  regular  praotitioner  in  Chancery  during  the  whole  of  the  Chan- 
oellorships  of  Lord  Macclesfield  aud  Lord  King.  He  now  revived  his 
recollection  of  that  learning  by  again  going  over  the  whole  of  it  as  if  it 
had  been  new  to  him ;  and  he  obtained  MS.  notes  of  such  of  Lord  Talbot's 
decisions  as  were  of  any  importance, — so  that  in  all  branches  of  profes- 
sional information  he  was  equal,  and  in  many  superior,  to  the  most 
eminent  counsel  who  were  to  plead  before  bim.  But  that  to  which  I 
mainlyasoribethebrilliancy  of  the  career  on  which     _  1737-17561 

he  was  entering,  was  the  familiar  konwledge  he     ^  ■    •  'J 

acquired  of  the  Roman  civil  law.  The  taste  for  this  study  he  is  said  to 
have  contracted  from  the  necessity  of  preparing  himself  first  to  argue  as 
an  advocate,  and  then  to  decide,  as  a  judge,  appeals  to  the  House  of 
Lords  from  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  In  that  country  he  found 
the  Eoman  civil  -law  regulating  the  enj  oyment  and  succession  of  personal 
property,  and  even  frequently  alluded  to  by  way  of  illustration  in  ques- 
tions respecting  entails.  Like  most  English  lawyers,  in  preparing  for  the 
bar,  he  had  hardly  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  it.  While  Attorney 
General  he  was  retained  in  many  Scotch  appeals,  and  for  the  occasion  he 
wa3  obliged  to  dip  into  the  Pandeota  and  into  the  commentaries  upon 
them ;  but  although  he  had  the  discernment  to  discover  the  merit  of 
these  admirable  compilations,  it  was  not  indispensably  neoesaary  for  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  that  he  should  examine  them  systematically,  and 
his  time  was  fiOed  up  with  more  urgent  occupations.     Now  that  he  was 

VOL.   V.  5 
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to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  sole  Judge  to  decide  all  appeals  from 
Scotland,  te  saw  the  necessity  of  making  himself  a  profound  Scotch 
lawyer,  and  he  found  that  this  was  impossible  without  being  a  good 
civiiian.  Therefore,  having  gone  through  Maolreuzie,  Bankton,  and 
Stair,*  ho  regularly  proceeded  to  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilia  with  Vinnius, 
Voet,  and  other  commentators,  and  his  mind  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  truly  equitable  maxims  of  this  nohle  jurisprudence,  I  delight 
in  recording  how  his  unrivalled  eminence  as  an  Equity  Judge  was 
achieved, — lest  the  aspiring  but  oareless  student  should  think  it  could  be 
reached  by  natural  genius  and  occasional  exertion ; — 

"  Voter  ipse  oolandi 

Haud  i^cilem  esse  viam  Tolnit  .... 
.  .  .  ouris  acnens  mortalia  oorda." 

Lord  Hardwicko,  having  bestowed  unremitting  pains  in  qualifying 
himself  for  the  discharge  of  his  higb  duties,— when  occupying  the 
judgment-seat  exhibited  a  pattern  of  all  judicial  excellence.  Spotless 
purity — not  only  an  abstinence  from  bribery  and  coTruption,f  but 
freedom  from  undue  influence,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  do  justice—may 
at  that  time,  and  over  afterwards,  be  considered  as  belonging  to  all  English 
Judges.  But  I  must  specially  mention  of  this  ChanooUor,  that  ho  was 
not  only  a  patient  but  an  eager  listener,  conscious  that  he  could  best 
learn  the  facts  of  the  case  from  those  who  had  been  studying  it,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  his  own  great  stores  of  professional  learning,  he 
might  be  instructed  by  a  junior  counsel,  who  for  days  and  nights  had 
been  ransacking  all  that  could  be  found  scattered  in  the  books  on  a 
particular  topic,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  serve  his  client,  and  to  enhance 
his  own  reputation.  While  the  hearing  was  going  on,  the  cause  had 
the  Chaaeellor'8  undivided  and  devoted  attention.  Not  only  was  he 
nndistracted  by  the  frivolous  engagements  of  common  life,  but  during  a 
political  crisis,  when  there  were  to  be  important  changes  in  the  cabinet, 
when  his  own  continuance  in  office  was  in  peril,  he  was,  as  usual,  calm 
and  collected;  and  he  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  whether  the 
injunction  should  be  continued  or  dissolved,  and  whether  the  bill  should 
be  dismissed  with,  or  without,  costs  f     Some  said  that  he  was  at  times 

*  ITe  took  special  delight  in  "  Dirlelon's  Doubts,"  sajing,  "Ms  doubts exe  more 
valuable  than  other  people's  <;srtainties." 

■^  One  attempt  was  nmde  to  bribe  Lord  Hardwicke.  Thomas  Martin,  mayor 
of  Yarmouth,  being  threatanad.  with  a  bill  in  Chancery,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Lord  Cbancellov  bespeaking  lis  faTonr,  and  inoloaing  a  bank  note  for  20^.,  of 
wbieh  his  acoaptanoe  was  re([nested  "for  Ms  trouble  in  reading  the  papers."  An 
order  being  made  upon  hia  woraMp,  co  ahow  cause  why  he  should  not  bo  com- 
mitted to  tie  Fleet  for  his  ooatempt,  he  swore  "  that  flie  said  letter  was  wrote, 
and  the  said  bank  note  inclosed  theimi  by  him,  through  ignorance,  and  not  from 
any  ilUntent  whatsoever."  Upon  hia  paying  all  espeuses,  and  consenting  that 
the  202,  should  1>e  distributed  among  the  poor  prisoners  in  the  Fleet,  the  order 
was  discharged.— 27th  April.  1748.  Sander's  Orders,  ii.  628.^Lord  Sidmouth 
prosecuted  in  the  King's  Benoh,  for  an  offer  to  bribe  him,  a  simpleton,  who,  when 
the  criminal  information  come  down,  joyfully  showed  it  to  hia  family  and  his 
friends,  believing  that  it  was  (he  patent  for  the  office  he  wislied  to  purchase. 
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t  B     apt  and  that  lie  was  considering  liow  he  stould  conduct  a 
J  1  f     I    nf   gu  how  he  should  answer  an  opponent  in  debate, — 

wh  n  I     p    t  nd  d  to  be  listening  to  a  thriee-told  tale;  but  so  much  ia 

ta  n  that  no  a  gument  ever  escaped  him,  and  that,  in  taking,  notes, 
t  wa     b    rv  d  that  '  his  pen  always  moved  at  the  right  f  n  "*'     He 

d  t    d    la  e  that  "  he  did  not  take  his  place  upon  the  h  n  h  t    w   te 
1  tt      t  h  p  ndonts,  or  to  read  the  newspaper, "f    H        1       n  us 

n  te  b  ks  a  1 11  extant,  containing,  at  great  length  the  mat«  al 
'inga  of  the  Court  during  each  day, — the  statement  f  th  ase 
ce,  and  the  argumenta  of  counsel, — with  the  an  w  t  be 
given,  to  them  enclosed  witbin  brackets.  .  When  he  took  time  t  n  d  be 
generally  wrote  bis  judgmenta  eitber  in  bis  note  books  c 
papers,  to  which  bis  note  books  refer.  Unlike  some  Judg 
of  high  reputation,  whose  impression  on  bearing  a  case  stated  was  n 
known  to  vary,  ho  appears  not  unfrequently,  upon  further  argut 
and  maturer  consideration,  finally  to  have  arrived  at  an  opinion  (^ 
different  from  that  which  lie  had  at  first  entertained,  and  even  expressed ; 
and  he  certainly  well  merited  the  character  be  gave  of  himself  in  this 
respect,  when  be  said,  "  These  are  the  reasons  which  incline  me  to  alter 
my  opinion,  and  I  ara  not  ashamed  of  doing  it,  for  I  always  thought  it  a 
much,  greater  reproach  to  a  Judge  to  continue  in  bis  error  than  to  retract 
it."J  He  never  interrupted,  to  show  hia  quickness,  by  guessing  at  facte, 
or  anticipating  authorities  which  be  expected  to  be  cited.  Not  ignorant 
that  the  Chancellor  can  always  convulse  the  bar  with  "  counterfeited 
glee,"  he  abstained  from  ill-timed  jocularity,  and  he  did  not  level 
sarcasms  at  those  wbOj  he  knew,  could  not  retort  upoa  him.  He  had 
a  complete  control  oyer  his  temper,  and,  from  the  uniform  m-banitj  and 
decorum  of  bis  own  demeanor,  he  repressed  the  petulance  and  angry 
passions  of  those  who  practised  before  him,  insomuch  that  it  was 
remarked,  that  not  only  was  he  never  himself  led  into  any  unbecoming 
altercation,  but  that  be  taught  the  rival  leaders  to  behave  to  each  other 
with  candor  and  courtesy.  It  is  likewise  stated,  to  his  credit,  that, 
although  in  society  he  was  supposed  ratber  to  be  supercilious,  presuming 
too  much  on  his  acquired  dignity,  be  was  in  Court  uniformly  affable  to 
the  solicitors,  remembering  fiat  they  were  the  clasa  to  which  he  expected 
himself  to  bave  belonged,  and  to  whose  kindnesa  be  bad  been  greatly 
indebted  for  bia  advancement. 

The  argumenta  being  finished,  if  the  case  seemed  clear,  and  did  not 

*  i.  e.  I  proaumo,  wica  any  tlimg  was  said  wortiy  of  teing  noted. 

■j"  I  muet  say,  that  this  last  practice  has  oocaaionally  been  carried  to  an  in- 
decorons  and  mcouvenient  length.  A  glance  at  a  newspaper  may  bo  permitted 
to  a  Judge  during  a  tedious  reply,  aa  a  hint  to  tlie  counsel  against  prolixity ; 
and  3uoh  was  the  habit  of  Lord  Mansfielii,  who  was  ever  completely  mastev  of 
al\  the  facta,  and  all  the  law,  of  every  case  that  camo  before  him.  But  I  have 
Been  a  Judge  indulge  Ms  curiosity  by  turning  over  the  unwieldy  pages  of  She 
"  Times,"  while  a  counsel  has  been  opening,  in  a  condensed  manner,  a  very  im- 
portant and  ooinplicated  case—requiring  the  closest  attention  of  a  Judge,  how- 
ever quioli,  learned,  and  discriminating. 

t  2  Alk.  438. 
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involve  any  new  question,  he  immediately  disposed  of  it ;  but  wherever 
his  decision  was  likely  to  he  quoted  as  regulating  "the  doctrine  of  the 
Court,"  he  took  time  for  consideration,  and  having  perused  hia  notes 
and  referred  to  the  authorities  cited,  he  oajue  with  a  prepared  and  often 
a  written  judgment.  On  such  occasions  he  was  Uhened  to  "  the  per- 
sonification of  wisdom  distributing  justice  and  delivering  instruction." 

These  performances  certainly  do  come  up  to  every  idea  we  can  form 
of  judicial  escellence.  They  are  entirely  free  from  any  parade  of 
.learning,  or  the  affeotatioa  of  pointed  or  antithetical  sentences.  Two 
objects  seem  entirely  to  absorb  the  attention  of  the  Judge  :  1.  Properly 
to  adjust  the  disputed  rights  of  the  parties.  2.  To  establish  a  rule  by 
which  similar  questions  may  he  solved  in  future.  He  was  anxious  to  bring 
every  ease  within  the  scope  of  some  general  principle  which  he  enunciated 
and  defined,  guarding  it  with  its  proper  conditions  and  exceptions.  He 
did  not  decide  every  case  upon  its  "  specialties"  or  peculiar  oircnm stances, 
— leaving  the  profession  entirely  at  a  loss  with  respeot  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple which  had  been  discussed, — nor  did  he  wrest  the  peculiar  circum- 
Stauce  of  the  case  to  mate  it  conform  to  his  canon.  Having  lucidly  stated 
the  allegations  on  each  side,  and  accurately  enumerated  the  facts  which 
were  established,  he  propounded  the  question  or  questions  which  they 
raised,  and  on  which  his  decree  must  depend.  Then  recollecting  the 
observation  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  "his  equity  was  to  be  taken  from  his 
books,  and  not  from  his  brains,"  and  that  "  the  Chancery  was  ordainod 
to  supply  the  law,  not  to  subvert  the  law,"  he  reviewed  all  the  authorities 
upon  the  subject,  and  if  none  of  them  were  expre^ly  in  point,  he  tried 
to  educe  from  them  by  analogy  a  rule  which  harmonised  with  them  in 
principle,  and  which  might  equitably  govern  all  cases  similarly  circum.- 
stauced.  He  never  resorted,  however,  to  forced  interpretations  or  fanciful 
analogies,  and  he  was  always  anxious  to  support  Ms  bpinion  by  legal 
precedents — m  the  selection  and  application  of  which  he  was  particularly 
happy.  Nor  was  he  betrayed  into  the  seductive  and  dangerous  practice 
of  laying  down  rules  ia  loose  and  sweeping  terms,  which  might  carry 
their  authority  far  beyond  the  point  necessarily  to  be  decided,  and 
mischievously  include  cases  which  were  not  then  in  contemplation.  He, 
therefore,  expressed  himself  in  the  most  guarded  terms,  and  mentioned 
distinctly  the  qualifications  with  which  he  meant  his  opinion  to  be 
received.  There  was  no  enthusiasm  in  his  nature,  but  he  really  had  a 
passion  (such  as  I  have  seen  exhibited  by  the  cool-headed  Tenterden)  to 
do  justice,  and  to  advance  the  science  over  which  he  presided ; — most 
unlike  the  reckless  judge  who  is  only  anxious  to  escape  open  censure — 
indifferent  as  to  the  rights  of  parties,  the  improvement  of  jurisprudence, 
and  his  own  permanent  fame. 

Lord  Hardwicke's  judgments  aro  deservedly  praised  for  luminous 
method  in  the  arrangement  of  the  topics,  and  elegant  perspicuity  of  lan- 
guage in  the  discussion  of  them.  But  I  will  venture  to  point  out  what 
I  consider  their  peculiar  excellence— the  fair  and  manlymanner  in  which 
the  arguments  are  stated  which  are  to  be  overruled.  I  have  known 
Judges  who,  in  important  cases,  have  entirely  omitted  to  notice  the  most 
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powerful  objections  to  thoir  view  of  the  case^— not,  probably,  from  any 
disingenuous  motive,  but  from  not  nndorstanding  tbem.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  always  fully  sees  and  appreciates  the  arguments  against  the  side 
which  he  adopts — restates  them  with  additional  force  and  clearness,  ami 
refutes  them  so  satisfactorily  as  almost  to  bring  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  invented  them,  and  had  for  a  time  been  the  dupes  of 
their  own  subtlety. 

He  was  partionlariy  praised  for  the  manner  in  wMch.  he  dealt  with 
cases  coming  before  him  on  exceptions  to  the  Master's  Report,  and  on 
appeal  from  the  Master  of  the  BoUs.  He  showed  no  propensity  what- 
ever to  reverse  wbat  had  been  decided,  but  he  freely  and  boldly  consi- 
dered every  qnestion  submitted  to  him  as  the  superior  Judge.  Not 
shrinking  from  trouble  or  responsibility,  he  formed  hia  own  opinion  upon 
it,  and  resolutely  corrected  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  amiss.  Thero 
were  four  Masters  of  the  Bolls  successively  under  him,  and  he  will  be 
found  to  treat  them  all  with  great  respect,  but  with  great  freedom. 

By  these  means  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  a  few  years,  raised  a  reputation 
which  no  one  presiding  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  ever  enjoyed,  and 
which  was  not  exceeded  by  that  of  the  great  Lord  Mansfield  as  a  common- 
law  Judge.  The  wisdom  of  his  decrees  was  the  theme  of  universal 
eulogy.  "  Etiam  quos  contra  statuit,  sequos  et  plaeidos  dimisit."  Such 
confidence  was  there  in  his  administration  of  justice,  that  the  business  of 
the  Court  was  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  said  that  more  bills  were  filed 
under  him  than  at  any  subsequent  time,  although  the  property  adminis- 
tered by  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  ainoe  been  increased  sevenfold. 
There  were  still  rare  complaints  of  delays  in  Chancery,  from  the  intricate 
nature  of  the  inquiries,  tho  death  of  parties,  and  other  inevitable  obstruc- 
tions to  the  final  winding  up  of  a  suit;  but  by  great  exertion  arrears 
were  kept  down,  "and  this  is  fondly  looked  badi  upon  as  the  golden  age 
of  Equity."* 

I  hardly  think  it  worth  whUe  to  mention  the  statement  which  is  so 
much  harped  upon  by  the  common  herd  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  petty 
biographers,  that  only  three  of  his  decrees  were  appealed  against,  and 
that  in  each  of  these  cases  the  decree  was  affirmed.  The  truth  is,  that 
during  the  whole  of  his  time,  through  management  which  I  shall  after- 
wards have  to  consider,  he  was  the  sole  law  Lord,  and  substantially  tho 
Chancery  was  a  court  of  the  last  resort. 

But  I  should  do  injustice  to  his  memory  if  I  were  not  to  praise  wbat 
hitherto  has  attracted  little  notice — the  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
disposed  of  the  Judicial  business  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  demeanor 
on  the  woolsack  appears  to  have  been  a  model  for  all  Chancellors.  While 
he  was  afiable  and  courteous,  he  studied  to  preserve  order.  He  himself 
attended  to  the  debates,f  and  his  example  and  infiucnce  generated  a 

*  Lord  Hardmoke, — abstaining  from,  dtioking  hia  bottle  after  dinner — a  saori- 
fioe  too  great  for  bis  Bncoeasor, — regularly  in  addition  to  Ms  morning  sitting,  sat 
tnice  a  week  in  tbe  afternoon  or  eveDing. 

f  There  are  estant  copious  notes  taken  ty  him  of  debates  wMcli,  with  those 
of  ArchbiBhcp  Bcekcr,  have  filled  up  lacume  in  the  rarliamentary  Hiatory. 
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habit  of  attention  and  decorum  among  otbers.  Though,  in  striotness,  ■ 
without  more  authority  than  any  other  Peer,  all  sides  recognized  him  aa 
moderaiar,  and,  by  his  quiet  and  discreet  exertions,  unseemly  altercations 
and  excMsive  famiKarity  were  effectually  discouraged.  In  his  time  a 
meeting  of  the  Peers  had  somewhat  the  air  of  a  deliberative  assembly, 
■ — ^instead  of  being  a  lounging  place  to  hear  the  news  of  the  day  before 
dressing  for  dinner. 

Although  there  were  only  three  appeals  from  Philip  to  Philip,  in  all 
of  which  the  decrees  were  affirmed  without  diiJieulty,  there  were  a  good 
many  writs  of  error  from  the  common  law  courts,  which,  wjth  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Judges,  he  disposed  of  in  a  very  masterly  manner ;  and  there 
were  a  great  many  appeals  from  Scotland,  which,  w  th  t  as  t  n  he 
decided  to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  that  country,  wh  h  w  m  toh 
honored,  till  he  abolished  hereditary  jurisdictions  and      mp  11  d  the 


I  am  now  desirous  of  laying  before  the  reader  sp  m  n  f  Lird 
Hardwicke's  performances  as  a  civil  Judge  ;  and  th  a    pi       ^te- 

rials  for  doing  so  :  for,  besides  his  own  note  boois  and  h  j  dgm  nt  in 
his  own  handwriting,  there  are  several  MSS.  collections  of  his  decisions, 
by  very  able  hands,  during  the  whole  time  he  aat  in  Chancery,*  and  the 
principal  cases  before  him  have  been  digested  and  published  by  Atkyns, 
Veaey,  sen.,  and  other  reporters. f  Although  these  "  Vates  sacri"  pre- 
vent his  name  from  perishing, — from  their  condensation,  they  do  not 
render  justice  to  his  copious  illustrations,  his  lucid  arrangement,  and  his 
elegance  of  diction.  Yet  they  give  us  the  pith  and  substance  of  his 
discourses  in  pronouncing  his  decrees,  and  they  afford  an  esquisite  treat 
to  the  scientific  reader.  From  these  stores  I  am  rather  embarrassed  with 
my  riches,  and, — instead  of  writing  a  volume  to  give  a  sketch  of  Lord 
Hardwicko's  new  doctrines,  with  the  restrictions  and  expansions  of  what 
had  been  before  laid  down, — being  ooaflned  to  the  selection  of  a  few 
detached  points  decided  by  him,  1  am  much  afraid  of  being  thought  to 
resemble  the  S^^oJaarMos  in  Hierocles,  who,  to  prove  the  fine  proportions 
of  a  building,  produced  a  brick  which  he  had  taken  fi'om  it.   The  Equity 

*  Of  one  of  those,  "bj  tba  great  Mndneea  of  my  fHend,  Mr.  Charles  Pnrtoa 
Cooper,  I  am  now  in  possesa-on.  It  consists  of  four  quarto  ^olnroes,  beautifully 
writtfln  by  Mr.  Jodderell,  an  eminent  Chancery  banister.  He  often  does  more 
justice  to  Irtjvd  Hardwicko  fhan  Atkyna  or  Vesej,  sen. ;  and  I  am  told  that,  npoa 
a  reference  to  the  register's  book,  he  is  found  to  be  more  aoGurate. 

f  It  seems  strange  to  ns,  who  see  reports  of  all  jndgmenta  in  print  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  dellTered,  that  none  of  Lord  Hardwicke'a  were  printod  till  after 
he  had  resignecl  the  Great  Seal.  The  newspapers  and  magazines  of  tbat  day 
tbonght  as  little  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  of  the  Court  of  Pekin,  The  first 
volume  of  Atkyns  did  not  come  out  till  1767 ;  nor  the  second  till  1767.  The  first 
edition  of  Vesey,  sen.,  was  published  in  1771. 

At  that  time  MS.  notes  were  ranch  quoted;  and  oonnsel  depended  on  recol- 
leeti  on,— which  had  this  advantage,  that  it  always  made  the  case  recollected, 
and  the  case  at  bar  on  all  fours.  There  are  decisions  of  Lord  Ilardwioke  to  be 
found  in  Strajige,  Ambler,  Baroardiaten,  Kidgeway,  and  West,  published  sub- 
seciuenfly. 
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lawyer  who  feels  the  littlo  justice  I  do  to  the  object  of  bis  adoration, 
will  best  appreoiatfl  the  diffiealty  of  mj  task. 

Lord  Hardwioko  established  the  rule  that  persons,  though  not  Christ- 
ians, if  they  believe  in  a  divinity,  may  be  sworn  according  to  the  cere- 
monies of  their  religion,  and  that  the  evidence  given  by  them  so  sworn 
is  admissible  in  courts  of  justice,  as  if,  being  Christians,  they  had  been 
sworn  upon  tho  Evangelists.  This  subject  first  came  before  him  in  Ram- 
kissenseat  v.  Barker,  where,  in  a  suit  for  an  account  against  the  repre- 
sentatives of  an  East  India  Goyernor,  the  pica  being  overruled  that  the 
plaintiff  was  an  alien  infidel,  a  cross  bill  was  filed,  and  an  objection 
being  made  that  he  could  only  be  sworn  in  the  usual  |-t\„„  ivqqi 
form,  a  motion  waa  made  that  the  words  in  the  oommis-    '-       '  '^ 

sion,  "  on  the  holy  Evangelists,"  should  be  omitted,  and  that  the  com- 
missioners should  be  directed  to  administer  aa  oath  to  him  in  the  manner 
most  binding  on  his  conscience  ; — 

Lord  Chancellor.  "  I  have  often  wondered,  as  tho  dominions  of  Great 
Britain  are  so  extensive,  that  there  has  never  been  any  rule  or  method 
in  cases  of  this  sort.  All  persons  who  believe  a  God  are  capable  of  an 
oath ;  and  what  is  universally  understood  by  an  oath  is,  that  the  person 
who  takes  it  imprecates  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  him  if  the  oath  he 
takes  is  false.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  tho  Judges  were  inclined 
to  admit  the  Jews,  who  believed  a  God  according  to  our  notion  of  a  God, 
to  swear  upon  the  Old  Testament;  and  Lord  Hale  very  justly  observes, 
'it  is  a  wise  rule  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  that  a  heathen  and  idolator 
should  be  sworn  upon  what  he  thinks  is  the  most  sacred  part  of  his  reli- 
gion.' In  order  to  remove  the  difficulties  in  this  case,  I  shall  direct  that 
the  words, '  on  the  holy  Evangelists,'  be  left  out. — The  next  consideration 
is,  what  words  must  be  inserted  in  their  room  ?  On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
in  the  cross  bill,  it  is  desired  that  I  should  appoint  a  solemn  form  for  the 
oath ;  I  think  this  very  improper,  because  I  may  possibly  direct  a  form 
that  is  contrary  to  the  notions  of  religion  entivrtained  by  tho  Gentoo 
people.  I  will,  therefore,  direct  that  the  commissioners  may  administer 
such  oath  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  as  in  their  discretion  shall  seem 
meet;  and  if  the  person,  upon  the  usual  oath  being  explained  to  him, 
shall  consent  to  take  it,  and  the  commissioners  approve  of  administering 
it  (for  he  may  perhaps  be  a  Christian  convert)  the  hfficulty  is  removed; 
or,  if  they  should  think  proper  to  administer  another  oath,  that  then  they 
shall  certify  to  tko  Court  what  was  done  by  them  — and  afterwards  wiU 
come  the  proper  time  to  controvert  the  validity  of  such  an  oath,  and  to 
take  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  upon  it,  if  the  Court  should  have  any 
doubt."* 

The  point  was  afterwards  finally  settled  m  the  -j^  ^  ITU  1 

great  case    Omj/chund  v.  Barker  where  a  similar  L 
commission  to  examine  witnesses  having  issued  the  Commissioners  cer- 
tified "that  they  had  swoin  the  witnes  ts  examined  under  it  in  the 
a  Uramin  or  pi  est  ot  the  Gentoo  reliyon,  and  that  each 

*  1  Atk.  19. 
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wjtaess  touolieii  the  hand  of  the  Bramin, — this  heing  the  most  solemn 
form  in  which  oaths  are  administered  to  witnesses  professing  tho  Gcntoo 
religion."  Objection  was  made  that  the  depositions  so  taken  couH  not 
be  read  in  evidence;  and,  on  account  of  the  magnitnde  of  the  question, 
r  T  Tqfi  1 TCLR  n  *^^  Lord  Chancellor  cailed  in  the  assistance  of  the 
LA.  D.  I  /db— liOft.j  j.j^^^g  ^^.gg^  ^f  ^g  common  law  courts.— After  very 
long,  learned,  and  ingenious  arguments,  which  may  be  perused  with 
pleasure,  they  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  depositions  were  admia- 
Bible : — 

Lord  Chancellor.  "  As  this  is  a  case  not  only  of  great  expense,  tut  of 
great  oonsequenoe,  it  will  he  expected  that  1  should  not  decide  without 
giving  my  reasons  for  the  decision. I  am  to  pronounce.  It  is  certified  to 
us  tliat  ttiese  witnesses  believe  in  the  being  of  a  God,  and  in  his  provi- 
dence; and  wc  tnow  that  they  appealed  to  his  favour  or  \engeance  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  considered  the  most  solemn.  The  first  author 
I  shall  mention  is  Bishop  Sanderson,  'De  Jurisjuramenti  Obligatione.' 
'  Juramentum,'  says  he,  '  est  affirmatio  reiigiosa.'  All  that  is  necessary 
to  an  oath  is  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  thinking  him  the  re- 
warder  of  truth  and  aYcngcr  of  falsehood.  ■  This  is  not  contradicted  by 
any  writer  that  T  know  of  hut  Lord  Coke,  who  has  taken  upon  him  to 
insert  the  word  '  Christian,'  and  he  alone  has  grafted  this  word  into  an 
oath.  As  to  other  writers  they  are  all  concurring  (vid.  Puff,  lib.  4,  c.  2, 
B.  4).  Dr.  Tillotson,  in  his  sermon  upon  the  lawfulness  of  oaths,  taking 
a  test  which  applies  to  ail  nations  and  all  men, '  an  oath  for  confirmation 
is  to  them  an  end  of  all  strife'  (Heb-  vi.  16),  says,  '  the  necessity  of 
religion  to  the  support  of  human  society,  in  nothing  appears  more  evi- 
dently than  in  this,  that'the  obligation  of  an  oath,  which  is  so  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  justice  among  men,  depends  wholly 
upOQ  the  sense  and  belief  of  a  Deity.'  The  next  thing  I  shall  notice  is 
the  form  of  the  oath.  It  is  laid  down  by  all  writers  that  the  outward 
act  is  not  essential  to  the  oath.  Sanderson  is  of  that  opinion,  and  so  ia 
Tillotson  in  the  same  sermon.  'As  for  the  ceremonies  in  use  among  us 
in  the  taking  of  oaths,  they  are  not  found  in  Scripture,  for  this  was 
always  matter  of  liberty ;  and  several  nations  have  used  several  rites  and 
ceremonies  in  their  oaths.'  Secondly/,  whether,  upon  special  circumstan- 
ces, such  evidence  may  be  admitted  according  to  the  law  of  England  ? 
The  Judges  and  sages  of  the  law  have  laid  it  down  that  there  is  but  one 
general  rule  of  evidence,  '  The  best  the  nature  of  ilie  case  wUl  admit.' 
The  first  ground  Judges  have  gone  upon,  in  departing  from  strict  rules, 
is  an  absolute  necessity ;  then  a  presumed  necessity.  Writings  subscribed 
by  witnesses  are  to  be  proved  by  those  witnesses,  but,  if  they  are  all  dead, 
the  proof  of  one  of  their  hands  is  sufficient.  Where  the  original  is  lost,  a 
copy  may  be  admitted ;  if  there  be  no  copy,  then  the  proof  by  witnesses 
who  have  read  the  deed,  although  the  law  abhoi-s  the  memory  of  man  for 
evidence  of  that  which  is  written.  Persons  of  the  Gcntoo  religion  must  be 
admitted  in  courts  of  justice  in  their  own  country  to  prove  facts  and  trans- 
actions within  their  own  knowledge.  One  of  the  parties  changing  his 
domicil,  and  suing  her,  can  he  deprive  his  opponent  of  evidence  which 
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wonld  have  been  admissible  had  he  suecl  in  the  country  where  the  cause  of 
action  arose.  Suppose  a  heathen  should  hring  an  action  at  common 
law,  and  the  defendant  should  file  a  bill  for  a  discovery,  will  any  body 
say  that  the  plaintiff  at  law  may  not  be  admitted  to  put  in  an 
answer  according  to  his  own  form  of  an  oath?  otherwise  the  injunc- 
tion for  not  putting  iu  the  answer  would  be  perpetual,  and  would  be 
a  manifest  denial  of  justice.  This  is  the  view  of  the  subject  talcen 
by  Lord  Stair,  Puffendorf,  and  other  jurisffl.  It  has  been  the  wisdom 
of  all  nations  to  administer  such  oaths  as  are  agreeable  to  the  religious 
notions  of  the  person  taking  them.  This  course  does  not  in  the 
elightest  degree  affect  the  conscience  of  the  persona  administering  the 
oath,  and  ia  no  adoption  by  them  of  the  religion  conformed  to  by  one  of 
its  votaries.  Goncurring  in  opinion  with  my  Lords  the  Judges  that  these 
depositions  are  admissible,  I  do  order  that  the  objection  to  them  be  over- 
ruled, and  that  they  be  now  read  as  evidence."* 
Lord  HardwJcke  settled  some  important  questions  respecting  literary 

{iroperty.  The  infamous  Edmund  Curie  had  printed  a  volume  of  private 
etters  to  and  from  Pope,  who  immediately  applied  for  an  injunction. 
There  had  been  hitherto  no  instance  of  a  Court  of  Equity  interfering 
under  such  circumstances,  and  the  defendant's  counsel  argued  that  Mr. 
Pope  had  parted  with  all  property  in  his  own  letters  which  he  had  sent 
to  his  correspondents ;  that  he  never  had  acquired  any  property  in  those 
which  he  had  received;  that  there  could  be  no  property  in  the  letters 
the  defendant  had  printed,  as  they  were  not  written  for  publication,  and 
the  statute  of  Anne  for  protecting  copyright  did  not  extend  to  them  :— 
Lord  GhanceUor.  "  As  to  the  first  objection,  that  where  a  man  writes 
a  letter,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gift  to  the  receiver,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  receiver  only  acquires  a  quaUfied  interest  in  it.  The  paper  on  which 
it  is  writen  may  belong  to  him,  but  the  composition  does  not  become 
vested  in  him  as  property,  and  he  cannot  publish  it  against  the  consent 
of  the  writer.  Then,  as  to  the  objection  that  the  statute  does  not  apply 
to  these  letters,  because  'they  are, on  familiar  subjects,  containing  little 
more  than  inquiries  after  the  health  of  friends,  and  not  deserving  the 
name  of  a  learned  work,'  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  inquire  into 
their  nature  or  merits,  and  that  the  bookseller  who  has  published  them 
cannot  avail  himself  of  their  frivolity  if  they  were  frivolous,  But  it  is 
certain  that  no  works  have  done  more  service  to  mankind  than  those 
which  have  appeared  in  this  shape  upon  familiar  subjects,  and  which, 
perhaps,  were  never  intended  to  be  published.  This  it  is  which  renders 
them  se  valuable ;  for  I  must  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  letters  which 
are  very  elaborately  written,  and  originally  intended  for  the  press,  are 
generally  the  most  insignificant,  and  very  little  worth  any  person's  read- 
ing. However,  as  for  the  letters  in  this  volume  written  to  Mr.  Pope,  I 
think  that  he  cannot  be  heard  to  complain.  They  may  possibly  be  pub- 
lished with  the  authority  of  the  writers  of  them,  and  from  copies  taken 
before  they  were  sent  to  him." 

*  Atk.  21-50 ;  Phillipps  on  Evidence,  9. 
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Tlie  mjunetion  was  grauted  as  to  the  one  set  set  of  letters,  and  refused 
as  to  the  other.* 

Tliis  decision  seems  Terj  reasonable,  but  I  must  own,  that  I  mneh 
question  another  rule  he  laid  down  ■with,  respect  to  literary  property, 
^though  it  has  not  yet  been  upset.  The  question  arose  whether,  within 
the  period  for  which  copyright  is  secured  to  the  author,  an  Ahrxdgment 
of  the  work  may  be  published  without  his  consent  ? 

Lard  Ghancdlor.  "When  books  are  only  colourably  shortened,  the 
statute  is  evaded,  and  the  law  wi!l  give  redress.  But  this  must  not  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  restrain  persons  from  making  a  real  and  fair  abridg- 
ment. An  abridgment  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  called  a  new  book. 
Not  only  are  the  paper  and  printing  the  abridger's,  but  in  bis  task  he 
may  show  invention,  learning,  and  judgment.  In  many  oases,  abridg- 
ments are  extremely  nseful,  though  sometimes  they  are  prejudicial,  by 
curtailing  and  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  anth.or."+ 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Marriage  Act,  Lord  Hardwicke  bad  much 
trouble  with  his  female  wards,  for  their  marriage  without  his  consent 
was  valid,  and  he  oould  only  punish  those  concerned  in  contriving  it. 
Mr.  Charles,  a  clergyman,  who  married  Miss  Sophia  More,  a  ward  of 
Chancery,  without  leave,  to  John  Peck,  and  others  who  were  present 
when  she  was  married,  appeared  to  answer  the  contempt  of  the  Court. — 
Iiord  Chancellor.  "  These  are  mischiefs  which  want  the  correction  and 
reformation  of  the  legislature.  John  Ubank  must,  in  the  first  place, 
stand  committed,  who  assisted  in  conducting  Misa  More  out  of  her 
guardian's  house,  and  gave  ber  away  at  the  wedding.  The  giving  away 
a  woman  as  her  father,  though  not  essential,  is  a  custom  or  ceremony 
which  clergymen  always  require,"  Having  dealt  with  others  upon  the 
consideration  whether  they  were  concerned  in  the  marriage,  knowing  the 
infant  to  be  a  ward  of  Court,  he  comes  to  Mr.  Charles.  "Nest  comes 
the  priest.  It  is  surprising  that  the  canons  of  the  Church,  with  respect 
to  marriage,  are  so  little  regarded  by  th     1    gj      b  t  f  It         f 

them  I  have  no  right  to  pronounce  sent  1  M     Ch    1      d       n  t 

seem  to  me  to  have  been  at  all  concerned      tk         t  d  f 

doing  this  wrongful  act :  therefore  he  is  n  t  g    Ity    t  a     ntempt    i  tb 
Court;  but  I  would  recommend  him  to  b   n  t   us  f     th    f  t         J 

On  another  occasion  he  severely  pun  h  d  p  n  d         1 

'y  marrying  a  girl  of  fifteen  with     lf,ft        tth  ta 

q's  steward,  who  was  under  twenty     1th    gh  th  y  w  t 

ol  her  being  a  ward  of  Court : — 

Lord  Chancellor.  "Lord  Ossulston,  by  b  ffid  t  d  t  th  t  t 
the  request  of  Pearson  he  procured  Ba    y  th    p  t       1  t    t    th 

marriage,  and  he  denies  knowledge  of      y     d         f  th    C      t      It 

*  2  Atlc.  842. 

f  Gyles  v.  Wikoci,  3  Atk.  142 ;  and  see  Lofft.  T75 ;  1  Bro,  C.  C.  4S1.  I  cnn- 
feB3  I  cJo  not  understand  why  an  abridgment,  tending  to  injure  the  reputation 
and  to  lessen  the  profits  of  the  author,  should  not  he  considered  an  evasion  of 
his  property,  J  2  Atlc.  157. 
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positively  sworn  by  the  petitioner  that  the  match  was  made  by  the  con- 
trivance of  Pearson  with  Lord  Ossulston;  that  Lord  OssuJston  went  to 
London  and  fetched  the  parson  from  the  Fleet  for  a  fee  of  one  hundred 
guineas,  and  that  Lord  Osaulston  being  present  at  the  marriage  gave 
away  the  lady  as  a  father,  in  a  room  at  Up  Park.  Barry,  the  parson, 
having  been  committed  by  a  former  order,  let  Pearson,  Mary  Tench  the 
maid  servant,  and  Lord  Ossulston  be  now  committed  to  the  Fleet  for 
their  contempt.* 

One  of  the  nicest  points  which  ever  came  before  Lord  Hardwicke, 
was  how  a  widow  is  affected  hy  her  husband  in  his  lifetime  having  pledged 
her  paraphernalia.  Lord  Londonderry  had  given  Lady  Londonderry  a 
diamond  necklace,  and  afterwards  pledged  it  aa  a  collateral  secnrity  for 
1,000?,  with  a  power  to  sell  it  for  1,500^.  After  his  death  the  question 
arose  whether  iiie  necklace  ought  not  to  be  redeemed  out  of  ids  personal 
estate  for  her  benefit : — 

Lord  Chancellor.  "The  necklace  is  not  to  be  considered  as  given  for 
the  separate  use  of  the  wife.  I  have  admitted  that  a  husband  may  make 
such  a  gift,  bat  where  he  expressly  gives  jewels  to  a  wife  to  be  worn  aa 
ornaments  of  her  person,  they  are  to  he  considered  only  as  paraphema- 
lia;  and  it  would  be  of  bad  oonsequenoe  to  consider  them  otherwise,  for 
if  they  were  a  gift  to  her  separate  use,  she  might  dispose  of  them  abso- 
lutely in  his  lifetime,  whioh  would  be  contraiy  to  his  intention.  But  in 
this  case  it  will  be  the  same  to  Lady  Londonderry,  if  she  can  prove  that 
she  wore  the  necklace  as  an  ornament  of  her  person  on  birthdays  and 
other  public  occasions, — which  it  has  been  proved  she  did.  The  question 
arises  'whether  there  was  an  alienation  of  it  by  the  husband  in  his  Hfe- 
time,  the  husband  having  a  right  to  alienate  his  wife's  paraphcrnaJia  in 
his  lifetime,  although  he  cannot  deprive  her  of  them  by  his  will  1 '  Here 
there  was  a  pledge  with  a  power  of  sale,  and  at  the  husband's  death  the 
necklace  remained  unredeemed  and  unsold.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
was  not  an  alienation,  and  that  his  personal  estate  being  sufficient  to 
redeem  the  pledge,  and  pay  all  his  debts,  she  shall  be  entitled  to  have  it 
redeemed  and  delivered  to  her."-f- 

This  decision  in  favor  of  the  female  sex  was  supposed  to  be  over- 
balanced by  the  aUeged  harshness  of  another,  whereby  a  lady  was  com- 
pelled, in  answer  to  a.  bill  of  discovery,  to  disclose  a  fact  which  subjected 
her  to  a  forfeiture.  A  husband  left  the  whole  of  his  personal  estate  to 
his  wife,  "but  if  she  married  again,  his  brother  to  have  a  moiety  of  it." 
The  brother  filed  a,  bill  against  her  for  an  account  of  the  moiety,  and  for 
a  discovery  whether  she  was  married  again.  She  demurred  to  the  dis- 
covery, relying  on  the  case  of  Chancy  v.  Tahourdin,  1  Atk.  392  ; — 

Lord  ChaneeUor.  "  That  was  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole  portion,  the 
testator  being  a  father  bound  by  nature  to  provide  for  a  child.  This  is 
to  be  considered  a  conditional  limitation  to  the  wife  if  she  remained 
single,  and  she  must  show  whether  the  condition  has  been  performed.  She 
must  answer,  whatever  may  be  the  con  sequence."  J 

*  Edes  T.  Brentan,  West,  ZiB.     The  Marriage  Act  was  not  passed,  till  1753, 

f  3  Atk.  393,  J  3  Atk.  2&0. 
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Ho  teld,  with  much  reluctance,  that  a  bond  given  for  payment  of  an 
anuTiity  to  a  young  woman,  who,  living  in  the  family  of  a  married  man, 
had  been  seduced  by  him,  waa  void  : — 

Iicird  Okancdlor.  "This  case  is  new.  The  Court  has  sustained  such 
a  bond  aa  pnxmtvm  pudicitiee,  where  a  young  woman  previously  of  a 
good  character,  has  been  provided  for  by  her  seducer, — their  cohabitation 
ceasing.  But  I  know  no  instance  oceuiTing  where  the  obligor  was  a 
married  man.  This  cixcwia stance  differs  the  case  from  those  in  which  the 
Court  has  gone  great  lengths  to  mate  provision  for  such  unfortunate 
persons.  When  a  young  woman  appearing  to  bo  modest  submits  to  im- 
proper solicitation,  she  is  much  to  blame;  but  if  the  man  bo  single,  she 
knows  the  crime  is  not  so  aggravating  as  adultery  h  may  be  d  1  n  d 
to  suppose  that  he  will  be  induced  to  marry  her  th  may  be  u  h  a 
promise  which  cannot  be  legally  proved  j  where  b  th  p  t  a  n  1 
there  is  room  for  presuming  such  a  promise ;    th      ul     £    nt  m  e 

takes  off  from  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  anl    n  m    t      unt  f 

Europe  even  legitimates  the  issue.     At  all  event     un !      th    e  n 

stances,  people  are  aware  that  they  are  doing  th  t  wh  h  n  t  t  u  h 
bad  consequence  in  families.  Whereas  ■when  a  man  takes  and  keeps  a 
mistress  nnder  the  nose  of  his  wife,  who  thereupon  leaves  him,  that  is 
such  a  crime  as  stares  every  one  in  the  face.  The  unhappy  plaintiff  knew 
too  well  the  situation  of  her  seducer,  and  if  the  real  consideration  for 
the  bond  had  been  stated  on  the  face  of  it,  it  would  have  been  void  at 
law  In  La3y  Annandalp  v  Harm,  Eq  Cases  Abiidged,  87,  the 
commerce  was  wholly  after  the  death  of  the  first  wife,  and  before  the 
second  maiiiage  This  Court  ought  not  to  sanction  what  would  be  of 
bad  example  in  the  case  of  mimed  persona,  and  encourage  people  to 
enter  into  agreements  of  this  kind  Had  she  not  known  that  he  was 
married,  vi  if  the  wife  had  been  at  a  distance,  or  any  imposition  had 
been  practiced  upon  her,  she  might  he  entitled  to  relief  But  she  entered 
into  the  family,  the  husband  and  wife  living  together,  and  she  caused  a 
sepiiatioa  between  them  The  Court  must  endeavor  to  preserve  virtue 
in  families.     Let  the  bill  be  dismissed, — but  without  oosta."* 

In  tho  great  case  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  v.  Dvhe  of  Aihol,  he  decided 
that  tho  laws  of  England  do  not  extend  to  the  Isle  of  Man  : — 

Lm-d  Chancellor.  "This  case  concerns  a  very  noble  and  ancient 
family,  and  perhaps  the  most  honorable  inheritance  any  subject  of  this 
kingdom  can  enjoy.  Many  things  are  admitted  on  both  sides :  that  Man 
is  not  part  of  the  realm  of  England;  parcel  only  of  the  King's  crown 
of  England;  a  distinct  dominion  now  under  the  King's  grants,  and  so 
far  a  long  time  past  granted ;  held  as  a  feudatory  dominion  by  Lipge 
Homage  of  the  Kings  of  England.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  laws  of 
England  as  such  do  not  extend  to  it ;  neither  our  common  law,  nor 
statute  law,  unless  it  be  expressly  named  or  clearly  included  in  some 
general  legislative  enactment.  Though  the  Isle  of  Man  bo  granted 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  English  law  does  not  nee 

*  Pnest  V.  Parrot,  2  Vos.  160. 
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prevail  in  it.  The  G-rcat  Seal  of  England  operates  in  all  territoriea 
subject  to  tlie  crown  of  England  whatever  their  laws  may  he.  The 
King  can  grant,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  lands  in  Ireland,  in 
the  plantations,  and  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  because  they  are  all  parts 
of  his  crown," 

He  then  enters  at  great  length  into  the  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
showing  in  a  masterly  manner  how  it  was  to  he  governed  as  a  separate 
dominion,  subject  to  the  prerogative  of  the  King  and  the  supreme  power 
of  parliament.* 

There  aro  no  regular  reports  of  the  decisions  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  appeals  from  the  Court  of  Session  till  the  time  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon.  I  am  enabled,  however,  to  give  a  statement  of  the  most  impor- 
tant case  which  came  before  Lord  Hardwieke  from  Scotland,  that  of 
"  Gordon  of  Park,"  respecting  the  effect  of  attainder  for  treason  on  the 
descent  of  entwled  estates.  Sir  James  Gordon  had  entailed  the  Barony 
of  Park,  with  prohibitory,  irritant,  and  resolutive  clauses,  on  his  eldest 
eon  William  and  his  heirs  male ; — whom  failing,  on  his  second  son  James 
and  his  heirs  male,  &c.  After  the  death  of  the  entailer,  his  eldest  son. 
Sir  William  Gordon,  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  escaped  to 
France,  but  was  attainted.  The  question  then  arose  as  to  who  was  entitled 
to  his  estate, — the  Crown,  or  his  yonnger  brother,  Captain  James  G-ordon, 
who  had  remained  loyal  to  King  George  ?  An  Act  of  the  Scotch  Par- 
liament, passed  in  1690f,  had  provided  tbat  attainder  for  treason  should 
not  affect  entailed  estates ;  but  the  United  Parliament  had  introduced 
the  English  law  of  treason  into  Scotland,  and  enacted  that  "  all  persons 
convicted  or  attainted  of  high  treason  in  Scotland  should  be  subject  and 
liable  to  the  same  corruption  of  blood,  pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures, 
as  persons  eonvieted  or  attainted  of  high  treason  in  England."J  The 
Scotch  Judges  unanimously  held  that  Sir  William  Gordoa  having  forfeited 
the  estate,  it  should  immediately,  as  if  he  had  died  without  issue  male, 
descend  to  his  brother  James.  The  Lord  Advocate  having  appealed 
against  this  decision.  Lord  Hardwieke  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
English  Judges,  to  whom,  he  submitted  certain  questions,  moulding  the 
terms  of  the  Scottish  tenures  as  neaily  as  he  could  to  those  of  England. 
He  then,  in  accordance  with  their  opinion,  advised  a  reversal,  saying,— 
"I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  differ  from  the  unanimous  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Conrt  in  Scotland,  so  much  entitled  to  our  respect.  But  the 
learned  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice  are  not  very  familiar  with  our 
law  of  treason,  which  has  been  introduced  into  their  country,  and  they 
may  unconsciously  be  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  law  which  they  had  to 
administer  before  the  Union.  I  do  not  see  how  the  attainder  of  the  heir 
of  tailzie  in  possession  can  bo  considered  as  equivalent  to  his  death 
without  issue.  He  is  not  a  mere  tenant  for  life ;  he  is  the  <  fiar  ;'  the 
fee  is  in  him,  and  our  doctrine  of  remainders  and  reversions  does  not 
Strictly  apply; — so  that,  on  a  rigid  construction  of  the  7  Anne,  c.  21, 
on  his  attainder,  there  is  room  for  contending  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
absolute  forfeiture  to  the  Crown  of  the  entailed  lands,  to  the  entire 
*  2  Ves.  sen.  337-357.  f  C.  33.  J  7  Anue,  o.  21, 
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extinction  of  the  rights  of  all  substitutes  in  tho  entail.  But  the  milder 
interpretation  of  the  Aot  will  he  to  hold  that  the  heir  of  tailzie  has  in 
him,  and  forfeits  by  hia  attainder,  the  same  interest  aa  tenant  iu  taO  in 
England — so  that  upon  his  attainder  the  Crown  takes  the  lands  during 
his  lifetime  and  while  there  esiata  isaue  who  would  take  by  descent 
through  him, — leaving  other  subatitutes  in  the  entail  unaffected.  I 
would,  therefore,  advise  your  Lordshipa,  reversing  the  interlocutor 
appealed  against,  to  declare  that  the  Barony  of  Park  is  forfeited  to  the 
Crown  during  the  life  of  Sir  William  G-ordon,  and  during  the  existence 
of  issue  male  who  through  him  would  be  inheritable  thereto — but  that 
upon  hia  death  and  the  extinction  of  such  issue,  the  remainder  in  favour 
of  the  respondent  Captain  James  Gordon  will  take  effect."* 

But  I  am  aadly  afraid  that,  however  intereating  such  matters  are  to 
the  juriaconault,  they  are  very  tiresome  to  the  biJk  of  my  readers,  male 
and  female ;  and  I  haaten  to  auvvej  Lord  Haidwioke  in  anotter  sphere. 

It  is  mortifying  to  consider,  that  although  ho  deaerves  auch  high 
commendation  for  his  upright  and  enlightened  administration  of  justice, 
he  cannot  be  praised  for  any  attempt  to  amend  our  institutions  by  legis- 
lation. During  the  twenty  years  of  his  sway  the  Act  requiring  legal 
proceedings  to  be  carried  on  in  the  English  language,  paaaed  by  liord 
Chancellor  King,  atill  remained  the  most  recent  improvement,  and  the 
principle  was  acted  upon,  which,  was  soon  after  brought  forward  by 
Blaekstone  in  his  "  Commentaries,"  that  our  whole  juridical  system  had 
reached  absolute  perfection.  The  only  change  introduced  was  a  great 
addition  to  the  severity  of  the  penal  code.  Many  felonies  were  now 
rendered  capital,  which  before  were  only  liable  to  be  punished  by  trans- 
portation, and  many  frauds  which  at  common  law  were  simple  miade- 
meanors,  such  as  forgery  of  deeds  and  negotiable  instruments,  being 
made  capital  felonies,  in  practice  were  always  punished  with  deatli — 
although  this  bloody  code  did  not  reach  its  full  measure  of  atrocity  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Gfeorge  III.,  when  it  was  defended  and 
eulogised  by  Lord  Bldon. 

In  pursuance  of  an  address  of  the  House  of  Commoos  to  the  Crown 
in  the  year  1732,  a  commission  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  all 
fees  in  alt  the  superior  Courts  both  of  Law  and  of  Equity;  and,  after  a 
period  about  as  long  as  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  Commis- 
sioners presented  a  Report,  in  which  they  point  out  various  abuses  and 
suggest  various  amendments, — with  very  great  tenderness  to  existing 

*  Morr.  Dec.  1728;  Kames'a  Eluoidatioca,  871  ;  Sandfonl  on  Untails,  177. 
Lord  Karnes  higUy  disapproved  of  this  deoision,  Baying,  "  A  racoaindec  witli  re- 
Bpeet  to  forfeiture  is  introdncwl  into  our  law  hitherto  unknown  in  Scotland;" 
ajid  Lord  HardHioke  liM  a  sliarp  correapondenoe  with  bim  upon  the  anbjeoi. 
But  I  know  not  that  a  better  rule  could  have  been  laid  down. — A  curious  ques- 
tion Bubeequently  arose  as  to  the  application  of  it.  Sir  William  Gordon,  after  his 
attiuuder,  maided,  and  hod  two  sons  born  abroad.  On  bis  death,  Captain  James 
agtun  claimed  the  estate,  on  the  ground  that  as  these  children  were  aliens,  and 
could  not  inherit,  the  subsMtution  in  hia  favour  had  come  into  effect  The  Court 
of  Session  decided  against  him :  but  he  succeeded  on  an  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords;  and,  in  tie  lifetime  of  his  nephews,  become  "Laird  of  Park." 
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interests.  I  will  present,  as  a  specimen,  wiat  they  say  of  the  practice 
of  writing  only  a  few  scattered  wcrds  on  a  folio  sheet  of  paper,  tic  fee 
being  so  much  a  folio — ac  ahuse  which  had  been  denonncod  by  Hudibraa : 

"  To  make  twist  words  and  lines  large  gdpa 

Wide  aa  meridians  in  maps, 

To  squander  paper  and  spare  iak, 

Or  cheat  men  of  their  words,  some  think." 

"A  great  part  of  the  expense  of  the  suitors,"  say  th  t  ni  u  E  p  rt 
"  arises  frota  the  copies  of  tho  proceedings,  the  b  11  w         nt 

tories,  depositions,  orders,  and  decrees,  being  oft  n  J  1  g  i  h 
copies  of  them  necessary  to  bo  taken  by  the  oompla  nt  d  f  nd  t 
and  sometimes  by  both,  havJng  but  six  words  to  In  a  d  fift  n  1  n 
in  a  sheet,  the  espense  of  taking  out  such  copies  m  t  t  a  y  gi  at 
sum  of  money.  How  this  great  expense  to  the  suitor  may  bo  lessoned, 
whether  by  reducing  tie  length  of  such  proceedings,  by  leaving  out  the 
immaterial  and  unnecessary  parts  of  them,  or  by  inserting  more  words  in 
a  line  or  more  lines  in  a  sheet,  for  which  there  is  more  than  sufSoient 
room  iu  every  sheet,  or  by  reducing  the  fee  usually  taken  for  sucb  copies, 
or  by  what  other  ways  or  means,  the  Commissioners  humbly  submit  to 
tlie  consideration  of  those  who  may  bo  better  able  to  judge,  and  have 
authority  to  provide  suitable  expedients  and  remedies,  aad  to  establisb 
proper  regulations  whereby  justice  may  be  administered  to  jour  Majesty's 
Bubjecta  wiUi  as  much  dispateh  and  as  little  expense  as  conveniently  may 
be."* 

But  the  prevailing  abuses  withstood  all  the  long  labours  of  the  Com- 
missioners ; — "  Non  anni  domuere  decem ;" — no  act  of  parliament  was 
passed,  no  orders  were  made,  to  correct  them.  Tho  length  of  the  pro- 
ceedings might  have  been  reduced;  more  words  might  have  been  inserted 
in  a  line  and  more  linos  in  a  sheet,  and  the  fees  for  the  copies  might  have 
been  lowered.  But  the  proceedings  continued  equally  prolix :  neither 
were  there  more  words  iu  a  line  or  more  lines  in  a  sheet ;  the  copy  money 
per  folio  continued  equally  exorbitant,  and  no  ways  or  means  were  disco- 
vered to  save  the  suitor  from  being  plundered.  The  Judge  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  Court  were  pdd  by  fees,  and  Lord  Hardwioke  could  not 
have  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  reguiate  them  without  some  sacrifice  of 
his  own  pecuniary  gains,  and  without  danger  of  incurring  ill-will  from 
others.  Hence  the  sarcasm  upon  him  by  his  political  opponent,  Henry 
Fox  :  "  Touch  but  a  cobweb  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  old  spider  of 
the  law  is  out  upon  you  with  all  his  younger  vermin  at  his  hee]s.""f' 

That  I  may  clear  the  way  for  following  bira  in  his  political  career, 
whioli  must  be  more  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  I  have  now  only 
to  consider  bow  be  executed  that  most  important  function  of  a  Chancellor 
— the  appointment  of  Judges  and  law  officers  of  the  Crown, — and  here 
he  is  entitled  to  unmixed  praise.     Lee,  Willes,  and  Parker,  witb  able 

■*  This  Report,  beaiing  date  Btk  NoTemhcr,  1740,  is  signed  by  Lord  Hard- 
wioke liimsell',  who  had  been  appointed  a  oommiBsioner  when  at  the  bar. 
f  Speech  on  the  Marriage  Bill. 
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puisnies,  presided  satisfactorily  under  his  auspices  in  the  Common  Law 
Courts,  and  the  bar  could  not  have  furnished  better  men  for  tlie  offices 
.of  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  than  Ryder,  Strange,  and  Murray.  It 
is  objected  to  him  that  "  bo  prevented  the  creation  of  law  lords  whereby 
his  power  in  the  House  of  Peers  he  apprehended  might  be  diminished;" 
"  the  peerage  of  Lee,  Ryder,  Willes,  and  even  of  Parker,  Chief  Baron," 
says  Oooksey,  "  though  acknowledged  due  to  their  long  services  of  the 
state,  were  delayed  or  denied ;  thus  he  remained  the  sole  law  lord  during 
the  whole  term  of  his  ChaDcellorship."*  There  is  hero,  however,  con- 
siderable exaggeration.  Ryder's  patent  was  too  long  delayed,  and  he 
unfortunately  died  before  the  Great  Seal  was  put  to  it.  The  others, 
though  respectable  men,  had  never  giuned  great  distiDction  in  parliament 
or  in  their  profession,  and  law  peerages  ought  not  to  be  (as  they  have 
sometimes  been)  wantonly  and  inconveniently  multiplied. 

When  we  view  Lord  Hardwicke  as  a  magistrate,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  ho  could  have  had  no  political  functions  to  disturb  him ;  but  now 
that  we  are  to  view  him  immersed  in  politics,  we  might  suppose  that  he 
had  nothing  to  think  of  but  how  he  might  please  the  King,  and  not 
offend  the  heir  apparent — how  he  might  intrigue  to  keep  up  ministerial 
majorildes — how  ho  might  assist  in  modelling  measures  to  make  the 
■  session  come  smoothly  to  a  conclusion — how,  on  a  rapture  in  the  cabinet, 
he  might  reunite  some  of  its  scattered  fragments — and  how  he  might 
make  all  things  work  together  for  his  own  aggrandisement.  It  will  be 
found  that  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  party  and  of  his  family,  he 
displayed  great  shrewdneas  and  dexterity.  His  character  as  a  statesman, 
about  which  he  was  very  solicitous,  is  more  doubtful.  "  Men  are  apt  to 
mistake,"  saj^  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  or  at  least  to  seem  to  m  t  k  th 
own  talents — in  hopes,  perhaps,  of  misleading  others  to  all  w  th  n  th  t 
which  thoy  are  conscious  they  do  not  possess.  Thus  Lo  i  H  Iw  k 
valued  himself  more  on  being  a  great  minister  of  state,  wh  i  h 
tainly  was  not,  than  upon  being  a  great  magistrate,  which  h  ta  nly 
was.  All  his  notions  were  clear,  but  none  of  them  were  g  t  G  d 
order  and  domestic  details  were  his  proper  department :  th  g  at  a  d 
shining  parts  of  government,  though  not  above  his  parts  to  noe 
were  above  his  timidity  to  undertake." 

From  the  disputes  in  the  Royal  FamiJy,  be  bad  a  difS  ult  and  d   ar 
_  1707  n  greeablo  task  assigned  to  him  at  the  very  m  m  nt  wh  n 

LA.  D.  i/d/.j  j^g  received  the  Great  Seal.  Georgo  IL,  wh  hal  b  n 
disliked  by  his  own  father,  actually  hated  his  own  son.  Pri  P  d  k 
being  at  last  permitted  to  come  to  England  long  after  th    ae  n     f 

his  family  to  the  throne,  now  headed  a  powerful  party  in  pp  t  n  to 
the  government,  and  was  banished  from  court,  without  be  g  all  w  d  a 
sufficient  income  decently  to  mainttdn  himself  and  his  wife  and  h  Id  n 
A  motion  was  to  be  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  his  friends,  for 
an  address  to  the  Crown  to  assign  him  100,000?.  a  year  out  of  the  Civil 
List.  According  to  the  court  scheme,  this  was  to  be  counteracted  by  a 
proposal  to  pai-liament  to  vote  him  50,000^.  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time 
*  Cooksey,  76; 
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he  was  to  te  reprimanded  for  his  factious  proceedings.  A  oontroversy 
arose  with  respect  to  tlie  bearer  of  the  reprimand,  and  the  matter  hap- 
pened to  be  debated  at  the  very  cabinet  at  which  Walpole  had  announced 
tliat  Lord  Hardwicke  was  to  be  the  successor  of  Lord  Talbot.  Some  one 
proposed  that  the  new  Chaneeilor  should  be  the  messenger.  This  was 
Tmanimously  agreed  to,  and  he  was  summoned  to  attend  a  r-p_,  q-i  -i 
council  nest  day  at  twelve  o'clock  to  receive  the  Great  Seal.  -  '  -' 
Accordingly,  while  he  was  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber  at  St.  James's, 
with  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Wilmington,  and 
Other  Privy  Councillors, — Sir  Robert  Walpole  came  out  of  the  King's 
chamber  in  a  great  hurry,  holding  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  read  to  them 
the  draught  of  a  message,  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  acquainted  them 
"  it  was  the  King's  pleasure  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  accompanied  by 
the  Lord  President,  Lord  Steward,  and  Lord  Chamberlain,  should  imme- 
diately carry  it  to  the  Prince."  Lord  Hardwicke,  expecting  nothing  but 
smiles  and  congratulations  on  this  auspicious  day,  was  greatly  shocked 
at  such  a  commencement  of  his  cancellarian  career,  and  wished  that  he 
had  allowed  Faaakerly  to  he  made  a  Whig.  What  added  to  his  embar- 
rassment was,  that  the  King  was  then  labouring  under  a  low  fever,  from 
which  some  foretold  that  he  would  not  recover.  To  the  expressions  in 
the  reprimand,  "  the  undutifnl  measures  which  his  Majesty  is  informed 
your  Boyal  Highness  intends  to  pursue,"  he  positively  objected;  but  it 
was  replied  by  the  minister  that  the  King  insisted  on  the  word  "nndu- 
tjful,"  and  that  he  had  with  great  difficulty  been  dissuaded  from  using 
harsher  terms.  A  concession  was  made,  however,  by  changing  "  intends" 
into  "  kalh  been  advised  to  pursue."  Stil!  Lord  Hardwicke  took  Wal- 
pole aside  and  expostulated  with  him  on  the  hardship  of  making  such  a 
painful  errand  his  introduction  to  the  heir  apparent.  The  Minister 
answered  that  he  had  hinted  this  to  the  -King  as/ar  as  he  durst  .■wew.iMre 
in  so  nice  a  case,  but  the  King  prevented  all  further  discussion  by  ex- 
claiming, "  My  Chancellor  shSl  go."  To  soften  matters,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  whole  cabinet  should  attend  in  a  body  when  the  message  was  to 
be  delivered,  but  Sir  Eobert  contrived  to  slip  away — on  pretence  that 
his  presence  was  indispensably  j  d  n  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lord  Hardwicke  was  then  admitted  nt  th  King's  closet,  and  received 
tiie  Great  Seal,  with  many  g  sp        ens  of  royal  favour,  but 

without  a  word  respecting  the  p  m  nd  H  ng  taken  the  usual  oaths 
he  retired  to  make  himself,  a  h  app  h  nd  d,  for  ever  odious  to  the 
Prmco,  who  might  in  a  few  w  k  b  pon  th  throne.  He  had  a  won- 
derful escape,  however,  from  th  f  1  n  h  pe"  on  which  he  bad  been 
put ;  Frederick  considered  it  politic  on  this  occasion  to  be  very  civil  to  the 
Chancellor,  and  to  use  dutiful  language  towards  the  King ;  and  he  was 
swept  ofF  to  an  early  grave,  while  the  Great  Seal  remained  ia  the  firm 
grasp  of  its  present  possessor.* 

A  debate  on  the  subject  arose  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  very  day 
that  Lord  Hardwicke  took  his  place  on  the  woolsack  as  Chan-    r-p„„  03  1 
cellor  J  but  he  left  the  defence  of  the  government  to  the   ^       '      '■' 
*  Com.  Walp.  iii.  537. 
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Dute  of  Newcastle,  and  took  no  part  in  the  proceedingB  iDeyond  commu- 
nicating the  King's  message  to  the  Prince,  and  the  Prince's  answer.* 
.  Xlie  first  occasion  of  the  new  Chancellor's  coming  forward  in  debate 
was  to  defend  the  bill  to  puniflh  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  for  the  mur- 
der of  Captain  Porteoua, — by  repealing  the  city  chatter,  by  razing  the 
city  gates,  and  by  abolishing  the  city  guard.  This  measure  being  furi- 
ously attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who,  in  answer  to  the  threat  of 
of  the  Queen  as  Regent  to  turn  Scotland  into  "  a  hunting  ground,"  had 
said  "  he  must  go  down  to  prepare  hia  hounds,"  Lord  Hardwicke  justified 
all  its  enactments,  observing,  in  answer  to  the  argument  derived  from 
the  ancient  loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  that  "  the  merit  of 
ancestors  in  a  former  age  can  never  atone  for  the  degeneracy  of  their 
posterity."  This  was  considered  by  Maoallamore  a  reflection  on  himself 
and  his  clan,  and  called  forth  from  him  a  statement  of  their  services  in 
placing  and  retaining  the  present  royal  family  on  the  throne.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  declared  "that  the  noble  Duke  had  mistook  his  meaning; 
that  he  entertwned  the  highest  opinion  of  the  noblo  Duke's  candor 
and  loyalty,  as  well  as  of  his  talents  and  gallantry,  and  that  it  never 
was  his  intention  to  insinuate  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  any 
Campbell  whatsoever."  The  division  was  in  favour  of  the  government, 
but  the  bill  was  so  flagrantly  unjust,  and  was  so  strenuously  opposed  by 
all  the  Scotch  members  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  whole 
Scotch  nation,  that  the  minister  prudently  abandoned  it,  and  it  was  turned 
into  a  bill  to  impose  a  flne  of  2000/.  on  the  city  of  Edinburgh  for  the 
benefit  of  Captain  Portoous's  widow.  "  All  those  fierce  debates  ended 
only  in  making  the  fortune  of  an  old  cook-maid,  for  such  had  Mrs. 
Porteous  been  before  the  Captain  made  her  a  lady."* — A  melancholy 
event  was  impending,  from  which  important  consequences  were  appre- 


CHAPTER  CXXXII. 


In  the  end  of  this  year  Lord  Hardwicke  was  much  alarmed  by 
P  ^_„,-  ..  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  on  whose  great  influence, 
[A.  D.  li-il.}  ^j^jj  ^jjg  King,  notwithstanding  his  infidelities  to  her,  the 
ministry  was  supposed  chiefly  to  depend ;  but  her  dying  recommendation 
(Sf  Walpole  sunk  deep  into  the  King's  mind,  and,  his  Majesty's  health 
being   completely  ro-cstablished,  the   opposition    party   melted    away.- 

«  9  Pari.  Hiat,  H48. 
_f  See  "  Talea  of  my  Grandfather,"  and  "Hearfof  MidLothian,"    I  cannot 
justify  the  manner  in  which  the  Captain  oame  to  Ms  end,  but  no  true  SootamiHi 
'y  regret  it. 
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Horace  Walpole  says,  that,  "on  the  Queen's  death,  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke  went  deep  into  the  scheme  of  governing  through  the  Princess 
Emily;  this  scheme  was  to  he  built  on  the  ruin  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  had  no  other  trouble  to  make  it  miscarry  than  in  making  the  King 
say,  Pho  /"*  But  this  is  a  mere  imaginary  plot.  From  the  hour  of 
Caroline's  decease  the  King  lavished  greater  kindness  than  ever  on  Wal- 
pole, and  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  Newcastle  or  Hardwicke 
thought  of  his  removal. 

The  assailants  of  the  goYemment  in  the  House  of  Lords,  although  not 
numerous,  were  active  aud  unscrupulous.  When  the  "Mutiny  Bill" 
was  brought  forward  in  the  session  of  1738,  Lord  Carteret  moved  that 
the  number  of  the  forces  to  be  kept  on  foot  for  the  British  empire  should 
be  reduced  from  18,000  to  12,000  men ;  and  he  was  warmly  supported 
by  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Bathurst,  who,  like  him,  declaimed  against 
the  danger  to  liberty  from  a  standing  army,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  there 
being  longer  any  thing  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Jacobites,  and  con- 
tended that  the  best  mode  of  allaying  the  prevailing  discontents  would 
be  by  disbanding  every  regiment  in  the  service.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
made  such  a  sony  figure  m  attempting  to  answer  their  sophistries,  that 
before  the  dtbate  closed  the  Lord  Ohanoelloi  thought  it  proper  to  leave 
the  woolsack,  and  ho  mide  a  ipeech  which,  even  from  the  imperfect 
report  of  it  appears  to  have  been  maiked  by  uncommon  excellence. 
Havmg  pomted  out  the  serious  apprehension  to  be  entertained  from 
foreign  invasion,  and  etill  more  £iom  internal  diaturbances,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeded : — 

"  But,  say  some  Lords,  '  all  the  discontents  we  now  complain  of  arise 
fromyowrhe^ngwp  such  an  a/rmy  t  Disband  hut  your  army,  or  a  great 
part  of  it,  and  me  jiec^le  will  he  satisfied.'  This,  in  my  opinion,  my 
Lords,  would  be  like  a  man  throwing  away  his  arms  in  order  to  be  recon- 
oiled  with  his  onemy, — which  I  am  sure  no  man  of  oourage  or  prudence 
would  do.  The  recent  riots  which  caused  such  alarm  in  the  metropolis, 
and  all  over  the  country,  have  been  produced  by  useful  acts  of  the  legist 
laturc  for  the  erection  of  turnpike  gates,  and  to  put  down  the  beastly 
excesses  of  gin-drinking.  The  real  danger  to  liberty  arises  from  the 
machinations  of  desperate  and  ambitious  men,  who  wish  at  all  hazards 
to  get  into  their  own  bands  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  under 
pretence  of  being  attached  to  the  exiled  royal  family,  and  who  are  ready 
to  turn,  to  their  own  account  the  delusions  which  may  prevail  among  the 
people.  If  the  noble  Lords  who  ridicule  our  apprehensions  feel  none, 
my  apprehensions  are  only  the  greater.  My  Lords,  I  warn  you,  that 
before  long  aa  attempt  will  be  made  to  subvert  our  present  happy 
establishmeat.  Notwithstanding  the  uninterrupted  peace  and  increasing 
prosperity  which  the  nation  has  enjoyed  since  the  accession  of  the  present 
royal  family,  for  reasons  which  I  cannot  explain,  discontents  with  the 
government  are  now  general  and  deep,  and  without  prudence  and  energy 
on  our  part  those  disconteuts  will  soon  lead  to  open  rebellion.     The 

*  Memoirs  of  Ten  last  Tears  of .  George  II. 
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Tiolenee,  the  oppression,  the  sub 
■which  made  the  nation  for  a  briet    p 
the  Eevolution,  are  forgotten ;  ma  y 
that  glorious  event ;  many  are  so     Uy  ai 
exiled  family  they  may  get  rid  of   11  f 
enjoy  all  the  securities  for  the  ch 
Revolution  has  achieved.     Whil    t 

doctrine  of 'divine  right' couldn  t  h       ted     p      w  th     t    p  our 

arms  to  receive  him  who,  by  his  bl  d  b  g  try  h  d  b  ght  t  the 
brink  of  destruction ;  whereas  nwthse  h        d       dd  lusive 

hopes  may  be  entertained  from  a  youn^  Prmce  who  peisonally  has 
inflicted  no  wrong,  although  all  reflecting  men  are  aware  that  his  family 
in  their  exile  have  learned  nothing  and  forgot  nothing,  and  that  Popeir 
and  slavery  would  he  recalled  along  with  them.  The  sroall  army  which 
is  asked  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  well-disposed. 
They  will  cherish  it, — while  it  is  {lated  by  the  seditious,  because  it 
prevents  them  from  spreading  war,  bloodshed,  and  desolation  over  the 
face  of  their  country."* 

As  soon  as  the  Chancellor  had  resumed  the  woolsack  the  House 
divided,  when  the  motion  was  negatived  by  ninety-nine  to  thirty-five. 

After  this  defeat  the  opposition  made  a  much  more  skilful,  though  a 


very  profligate,  move.  Because  the  Spaniards  objected  to  our  carrying 
on  a  contraband  trade  with  their  American  colonies,  most  frightful 
stories  were  propagated  of  their  cruelty  to  our  countrymen,  of  which  "  the 
fable  of  Captain  Jenkins"  ears"  waa  a  fair  specimen;  and,  under  color 
of  taking  revenge,  there  was  an  eager  desire  in  the  nation  to  fit  out 
expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  their  galleons,  and  seizing 
possession  of  their  gold  mines.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  bring 
obloquy  upon  the  pacifla  Walpole,  who  was  represented  to  be  "  a  furious 
mastiff  to  his  own  countrymen,  but  a  fawning  spaniel  to  the  Spaniards." 
His  opponents  determined  to  give  him  only  the  alternative  of  a  Spanish 
war  or  resignation,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that,  fond  as  he  was  of 

Eower,  he  was  fonder  of  peace,  and  that  his  political  extinction  was  at 
and.  With  this  view  certain  resolutions  were  moved  in  the  House  of 
lords,  affirming  the  outrageous  conduct  of  Spain,  denying  the  right  of 
gearoh  which  she  claimed,  and  praying  that  English  commerce  might 
be  protected  against  her  aggressions.  The  task  of  combatting  these 
was  cast  upon  the  Chancellor,  but  he  did  it  feebly  and  ineffectually, 
hardly  venturing  to  go  further  than  to  point  out  that  the  resolutions 
were  so  framed  as  to  condemn. the  belligerent  right  to  search  neutral 
vessels  which  might  be  carrying  contraband  of  war — a  right  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  own  naval  ascendency.  Finding  that  he  waa 
making  no  impression  on  the  HousCj  he  withdrew  his  opposition,  and  the 
resolutions  passed  unanimously .f 

In  the  following  session  the  same  policy  was  pursued  by  the  opposition 
leaders,  whose  great  object  was  to  attack  a  preliminary  convention  with 

*  10  Pari.  Hist.  555, 5G1.  -j-  lOParl.  Hist.  731,  754. 
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Spain,  by  which  Walpole  had  hoped  that  all  differences  might  be 
adjusted,  and  peace  might  be  preserved.     They  were  aow    ^  , -gg  -■ 

enootiragedbytbofaithlessDuieofNewcastle,  whothought   L  ■    ■  i 

this  a  favorable  opportunity  for  becoming  prime  minister ;  and  it  has 
been  represented  even  that  another  member  of  the  cabinet,  from  whom 
a  very  different  line  of  conduct  might  have  been  espected,  joined  in  the 
war  ory.  "  The  Chancellor,  Lord  Hardwicke,"  says  Cose,  "  a  man  of 
moderation,  good  sense,  and  candonr,  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  the 
Bukc  of  Newcastle,  and  spoke  with  sucii  vehemence  in  the  House  of 
Lords  against  the  depredations,  and  in  favour  of  compulsory  measures, 
that  Walpole,  who  stood  behind  the  throne,  exclaimed  to  those  who 
were  near  him,  "  Bravo  t  Gohnel  Yorke:  Bravo!"'*  In  justice  to 
his  memory,  however,  I  am  bound  to  declare,  that  the  printed  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lords  do  not  show  the  slightest  foundation  for 
this  charge,  and,  if  they  are  to  be  relied  upon,  they  effectually  repel  it. 
He  could  no6  resist  the  motion  for  hearing  witnesses  at  the  bar,  so  that 
an  opportunity  was  given  for  Captain  Jenkius's  celebrated  declaration, 
that,  when  under  the  hands  of  the  torturing  Spaniards,  "  he  rpgR  i  -i 
committed  his  soul  to  God,  and  his  cause  to  his  country ;"  L  '  '-I 
but  in  the  debates  on  the  convention  Lord.  Hardwicke  appears  to  have 
defended  it  at  a  great  length,  and  boldly  and  manfully  to  have  attempted 
to  dispel  the  publio  delusion.  He  showed,  that  wliile  we  have  a  right 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  American  seas  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  our  own  colonies,  according  to  the 
laws  we  are  pleased  to  lay  down  for  the  regulation  of  their  commerce, 
the  Spaniards  bad  a  right  to  lay  down  laws  to  regulate  the  commerce  of 
their  colonies,  aad  to  prevent  the  carrying  on  of  a  contraband  trade  in 
violation  of  those  laws. 

"The  mode  in  which  these  respective  rights  shall  be  enjoyed  and 
enforced,"  said  he,  "  is  the  fair  subject  of  negotiation  and  treaty,  and 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  For  this  reason, 
plenipotentiaries  were  appointed  on  both  sides,  who,  if  they  are  per- 
mitted to  proceed,  may  be  expected  to  bring  about  a  settlement  for  the 
mutual  honor  and  advantage  of  the  two  nations.  We  have  just  reason 
to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  some  instances,  the  Spaniards 
have  exercised  the  right  which  we  cannot  dispute  they  possess  ;  but  let 
us  try  whether  we  may  not  obtain  indemnity  and  security,  without  rush- 
ing headlong  into  a  war,  the  result  of  which  cannot  certainly  be  foreseen, 
although  the  vulgar  be  captivated  by  the  golden  prospects  which  it  is 
supposed  to  hold  out.  Having  shown  that  no  reasonable  objection  can 
be  made  to  tho  treaty  now  before  us,  I  must  beg  your  Lordships  to  con- 
sider the  present  circumstaacea  of  Europe,  the  peculiar  situation  of  this 
nation,  and  the  relation  we  stand  in  to  Spain.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
no  nation  ought  to  enter  into  a  war  against  a  neighboring  nation  for  any 
object  which  may  bo  attained  by  peaceable  means.  Of  all  nations,  we 
ought  to  be  the  last  unneccssarHy  and  wantonly  fo  engage  in  hostilities 

*  Coxe'B  Walpole,  iv.  118. ;  Lord  Mahon,  ii.  407. 
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A  great  part  of  our  people  subsist  by  trade ;  our  landed  gentlamen  owe 
a  great  part  of  their  yearly  revenue  to  the  commerce  and  manufactures 
we  carry  on.  Not  only  should  we,  by  the  wished-^for  war,  lose  our  inter- 
course with  the  dominions  of  Spain,  allowed  to  be  so  profitable,  but  a 
shock  would  be  given  to  our  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Consider- 
ing oiir  heavy  debt  and  many  taxes,  we  are  in  no  very  good  condition  for 
engaging  in  a  dangerous,  and  expensive,  and  perhaps  protracted  war. 
The  rest  of  Europe  will  not  quietly  look  on  and  see  us  make  conquests 
in  Spanish  America,  if  the  fortune  of  war  should  at  the  outset  be  in  our 
favor.  The  Spaniards  would  soon  be  assisted  by  France,  and  perhaps  by 
other  powers  we  little  dream  of  at  present.  Then  think,  my  Lords,  of 
the  numerous  party  in  this  country,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  so  little 
solicitous  about  the  national  glory,  that  they  are  ready  to  join  an  invading 
army,  and  to  receive  a  despotic  master  from  our  natural  enemies.  Some 
of  them  are  actuated  by  the  hopes  of  making  or  mending  their  fortunes, 
some  by  malice  and  aa  unjust  hatred  of  those  employed  m  the  adminis- 
tration. There  are  many  at  present  disaffected  to  the  government  from 
principle,  but  their  number  is  decreasing  every  day.  The  rising  genera- 
tion see  the  absurdity  and  redioulouaness  of  the  prejudices  in  which  their 
parents  were  bred,  and  in  a  few  years  we  may  expect  to  witness  a  general 
concurrence  in  the  principles  on  which  the  change  of  dynasty  was  found 
necessary,  and  a  general  attachment  to  good  order,  and  to  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Prudence  will,  by  and  by,  dictate  submi^ion 
even  to  the  unprincipled,  when  they  no  longer  see  well-meaning  men 
whom  they  can  hope  to  make  the  tools  of  their  wicked  designs."*  ' 

I  must,  therefore,  absolve  Lord  Hardwicke  from  the  charge  of  contri- 
buting to  that  madness  which,  a  few  months  after,  took  possession  of  the 
nation,  when  Walpole,  rather  than  quit  office,  agreed  to  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Spain, — when  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  headed  the 
mob  in  the  streets  of  London,  drinking  "  Success  to  ike  War  !" — when, 
the  treasures  of  Potosi  being  grasped  in  anticipation,  and  the  golden 
dreams  of  the  South  Sea  again  deluding  the  publio  mind,  there  were 
greater  rejoicings  than  followed  the  victories  of  Blenheim  or  of  Waterloo, 
—and  when  the  conscience-stricken  minister  exclaimed,  "  They  are  now 
rtnging  their  helh  ;  before  long  they  will  be  loriaging  their  hinds."  With 
that  minister  rests,  I  think,  tho  greatest  share  of  the  disgrace  of  com- 
mencing this  war — the  most  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable  in  our  annals. 
Walpole's  opponents  were  deeply  to  blame,  and  still  more  wore  his  col- 
leagues, who  wished,  by  making  him  unpopular,  to  supplant  him;  but 
with  him  the  responsibility  rested,  and,  rather  than  part  with  power, 
even  for  a  time,  he  consented  to  involve  the  country  in  hostilities  which 
he  knew  to  be  unjust,  and  which  he  expected  to  be  disastrous.  Had  he 
honestly  resisted,  the  nation  would  speedily  have  been  restored  to  reason, 
and  he  would  have  been  restored  to  power.  By  tardily  yielding  to  the 
public  delusion,  he  did  not  recover  the  popularity  he  had  lost  by  resist- 
ance, and  he  was,  ere  long,  forced  into  permanent  retreat.     Fit  puniah- 

«  10  Pari.  Hist.  IMS,  1147. 
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men^  iikewise,  fell  upon  the  nation;  for,  during  the  eohteafc,  although 
tlie  heavy  calamities  which,  several  times  seemed  impending  were  averted, 
tte  military  enterprises  which  were  undertaken  produced  disappointment 
and  disgrace ;  we  were  indebted  to  chance,  and  the  blunders  of  our 
enemies,  that  our  shores  were  not  trod  by  invading  armies ;  a  Stuart 
prince,  being  recognized  by  all  Scotland,  was  within  a  few  days'  maicli 
of  the  English  metropolis,  where  there  were  many  friends  to  reoeivo 
him ;  and  we  were  finilly  obliged  to  ■igiee  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which 
Spain  did  not  make  a  ningle  coaces^on  on  the  pomfes  which  had  been 
the  pretence  for  hoistilitics  * 

When  Lord  Ilardwiike  bad  exerted  himaelf  to  the  utmost  to  avoid  a 
rupture  with  Spain,  and  haJ  di,liven,d  a  speech  which  ought  to  have 
called  forth  the  esclamation,  "  Well  done.,  G-iotiu^  ' ' — althongh  he 
cannot  be  much  censured  for  remaining  in  nffiee,  as  his  resignation  would 
only  have  made  way  for  some  more  pliant  lawyer, — I  must  confess  that 
I  think  he  would  have  done  better  by  remwning  quiet  in  parliament  and 
watching  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  But  Sir 
Robert  having  for  the  present  out-manisuvred  his  opponents  by  going 
over  to  the  war  party,  the  now  blustering  Chancellor  strenuously  defended 
a  subsidy  to  Denmark,  that  she  might  assist  ns  in  the  quairel,  and  he 
esclaimod, — "  Whatever  others  may  say  who  advocate  forbearance,  I  ami 
for  instantly  cnteriug  upon  aetion."f  He  bad  for  some  ti&ie  been 
regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Lords,  no 
weight  being  attached  to  wbat  fell  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
was  JDstensibly  at  the  head  of  it.  His  grace  himself  seems  to  have  been- 
aware  of  his  own  insignificance  there,  and  thus  writes  to  the  Chancellor : 
— "It  is  no  disagreeable  circumstance  in  the  high  station  in  which  your 
Lordship  is,  that  every  man  in  the  House  of  Lords  now  knows  that  yours 
is  the  sense  of  the  King's  administration,  and  that  tboir  interest  goes 
with  their  inclinations  when  they  follow  your  Lordship."J 

During  the  Spanish  war  a  discussion  arose  on  a  subject  of  more  per- 
manent interest — the  Liberty  of  the  Press, — when  Lord  Hardwicke 
delivered  a  speech  with  which  he  bad  taken  great  pains,  and  which  ia 
peculiarly  interesting  as  coming  from  one  who  had  been  ten  years  Attor- 
ney General,  and  was  so  long  afterwards  at  the  head  of  the  law.  With 
a  view,  as  it  was  thought,  of  intimidating  Pope,  who  had  cruelly  lam- 
pooned Lord  Hervey§  and  other  peers,  and  kept  tho  whole  House  in  a 

*  This  13  a  cose  in  wMoh.  as  the  lawjera  say,  we  have  "oonfitentes  reos" — , 
all  the  aooused  parUes  pleading  gTiilti/.  Walpole  at  the  time,  with  his  ubiuJ 
openness,  admitted  that  Ke  wns  doing  wrong.  "  Some  yaars  after,"  sftjs  Burke, 
"it  was  mjr  fortune  to  converse  witli  maJiy  of  the  prmoipal  aotors  Bgainst  that 
jniniater,  and  witli  ttose  who  prinoipftlly  excited  that  clamour.  None  of  them, 
no,  not  one,  did  in  the  least  defend  the  maasnre,  or  attempt  to  justify  their  con-, 
duct.  They  condemned  it  as  iteelj  as  they  would  have  done  in  commenting  upon 
any  proceeding  in  history  in  which  ttej  were  totally  uaconoemed." — liegidda 

+  lb  Pari.  Ilist.  1873,  1383,  1412,  1420. 
X  The  Buke  of  Newcastle  to  Lord  Hardwioke,  1739. 
J  "Lot  Spobdb  tremble!     What?  that  thing  of  silk, 

Sfokits,  that  mere  white  curd  of  aes'e  milk,"  &g. 
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state  of  apprehension,  a  eomplaint  was  made  against*  a  very  Jnferiop 
poet,  Paul  Whitehead,  who  had  recently  published  a  satire  called  "  Man- 
ner," reflecting  upon  several  peers,  and  whose  comraitment  to  Newgate 
would  not  have  excited  much  public  sympathy.  The  author  absconded ; 
lilt  Dodsley,  his  publisher,  appearing  at  the  bar,  a  motion  waa  made  that 
lie  should  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Eod, 
which  was  opposed  by  Lord  Carteret  and  Lord  Abingdon,  on  the  ground 
that  aueh  a  proceeding  was  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press. 

TAe  Lord  Chancellor. — "  My  Lords,  the  liberty  of  the  press  ought  to 
be  sacred  with  every  Englishman,  and,  I  dare  answer  for  it,  will  ever  be 
so  with  your  Lordships.  But  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  nothing  less 
understood  than  the  nature  of  that  liberty.  I  have  often,  my  Lords, 
desired  an  opportunity  of  delivering  to  your  Lordships  my  sentiments 
upon  this  subject,  and  I  may  be  excused  if  I  embrace  the  present.  It  is 
said  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  about  to  be  invaded.  I  know,  my 
Lords,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  generally  taken  for  a  liberty  to 
publish  every  indecency  agwnst  the  moat  respectable  persons  either  in 
public  or  in  private  life  ;  and  so  strongly  does  this  notion  prevail,  that  I 
have  never  known  an  instance  of  a  libeller  being  prosecuted  without  a 
loud  cry  of  op^ession,  he  being  considered  an  impersonation  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  But  has  there  been  introduced  into  the  law  of 
England  since  the  invention  of  printing,  a  right  of  publishing  to  the 
worid  any  defamatory  matter  to  the  prejudice  of  superior,  inferior,  or 
equal  ?  Before  the  ait  of  printing  was  known  ia  Europe,  learning  was 
confined  to  a  very  few.  At  that  time  the  copiers  of  books  were  a  sepa- 
rate body  of  men,  and  were  under  particular  regulations  in  different 
countries.  When  printing  was  introduced  these  regulations  necessarily 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  every  one  for  a  while  could  communicate  his 
thoughts  to  the  world  on  any  subject,  till  printing  under  now  regulations 
became  an  afliiir  of  state.  Thence,  my  Lords,  arose  tho  expression  of 
THE  LiBERTT  OP  THG  PRESS.  But,  my  Lords,  in  England  the  mode 
of  publication  made  no  change  in  the  law  of  defamatory  libel.  The 
press  acquired  no  liberty  which  was  not  known  in  the  most  remold 
times.  If  any  body,  my  Lords,  is  of  opinion  that  authors  acquired  any 
new  privileges  when  printing  was  discovered,  he  ought  to  prove  either 
that  the  old  laws  on  that  subject  were  repealed,  or  that  new  ones  were 
made  in  fiivor  of  typographical  slander.  Character  must  be  protected  as 
much  as  property,  and  an  invasion  of  either  demands  an  award  of  com- 
pensation, and  punishment  for  the  sake  of  public  esample.  It  is  true, 
my  Lords,  that  in  bad  reigns  very  great  severities  have  been  inflicted  on 
authors  and  printers  for  publishing  what  was  harmless  or  useful ;  but 
this  only  proves  that  the  law  was  abused  by  power.  The  law  of  treason, 
allowed  in  this  country  to  be  wise  and  merciful,  was  abused  much  morej 
but  for  that  reason  a  man  may  not  imagine  the  King's  death,  or  levy 
war  against  him  with  impunity.     I  am  very  sensible,  my  Lords,  of  how 

*  It  is  said  that  Pope  really  was  frightened  by  tlie  "brave  orts  at  the  pridge," 
and  he  certainly  was  more  onutiouB  after  wards  in  meddling  with  high  names, 
although  hie  malignity  to  Grul>  Street  ooatinued  to  increase, 
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much  use  the  press  waa  at  the  time  of  the  Eevolation,  but  the  authors 
who  then  espoused  the  side  of  liberty  advanced  nothing  that  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  constitution ;  they  were  warranted  by  law  for  what  they 
wrote,  and  they  had  the  sense  of  the  nation  on  their  side.  I  must  add 
that  the  authors  who  are  so  justly  praised  for  supporting  the  Kevolution 
communicated  their  sentiments  with  the  greatest  deference  to  the  persons 
and  characters  of  their  adversaries,  without  any  mixture  of  malice  or 
calumny.  Let  not  modern  libellers,  when  called  to  account  in  a  legal 
maimer,  compare  the  present  government  to  that  of  Charles  II.  or  of 
James  II.,  till  they  prove  that  they  write  with  as  much  caution  and  as 
as  much  decency  as  those  who  then  lawfully  availed  themselves  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  to  defend  the  coDstitution  of  their  country.  The 
libel  we  are  now  considering  is  of  the  more  virulent  quality,  as  the  noble 
Lords  libelled  could  not  have  given  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  the 
author,  probably  not  knowing  him  by  sight,  and  never  having  heard  of 
bis  name  till  it  was  impudently  affixed  to  this  infamous  publication.  I 
therefore  think  it  deserves  all  the  severity  of  your  Lordships'  censure." 

Lord  Talbot  (son  of  the  Chancellor)  pithily  answered  : — "  My  Lords, 

if  this  be  so  in  Heaven's  name  let  those  aggrieved  by  this  libel  have 

t    th     nf  n         u  t      f  justice,  and  do  not  let  such  a  charge 

lia      ntuthtwa     jud        jury,  prosecutor,  and  parties  in  the 

sam     u  t 

On  d  n  th  m  t  n  wa  carried  by  72  to  32,  and  I  am  only 
su  p  ised  that  th  n  n  ty  wa  large,  or  that  any  noble  Lord  had 
th  ugtldthHu  n  uch  a  question,  Paul  Whitehead's 
d  U  J  m  h  d  n  th  Uj,  t  d  w  th  the  proceedings  of  their  Lordships  aa 
a  branch  of  the  legislature,  while  he  made  free  with  the  manners  of 
individual  Peers.  But  at  this  period  no  one  ever  thought  of  questioning 
any  decision  of  the  Lords  upon  privilege,  and  the  standing  order  passed 
unanimously,  of  which  I  was  obliged  to  move  the  repeal  before  I  oould 
venture  to  offer  to  the  world  my  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors," — "  that 
no  one  presume  to  publish  the  Lives  of  any  Lords  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral, deceased,  without  the  permission  of  their  heirs  and  executors.""'' 
The  reckless  perversion  of  privilege  to  the  punishment  of  private  injuries, 
which  marked  the  eighteenth  century,  is  very  much  to  be  condemned; 
but  perhaps  the  other  extreme  into  which  we  are  inclined  to  run  may 
be  more  injurious — a  refusal  to  enforce  privilege  in  cases  where  it  is 
essentially  necessary  to  enable  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  exercise 
the  legislative  and  inquisitorial  functions  vested  in  them  for  the  public 
good. 

Parliament  being  called  together  in  November  to  vote  supplies  for  the 
Spanish  war,  the  Chancellor  had  a  very  troublesome  session.  Walpole'a 
enemies  now  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  war  had  been 
commenced,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted;  and  they 
were  particularly  fierce  against  a  passage  in  the  King's  speech  respecting 
"the  heats  and  animosities  prevailing  throughout  the  kingdom,"  whicE 

*  Standing  Orders,  Ho.  113. 
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was  construed  into  a  reflection  on  "his  Majesty's  opposition,"  who 
.declared  themselves  to  be  the  only  true  friends  of  loyalty  and  order. 
Newcastle,  Hervey,  Oholmondely,  and  Devonshire  were  no  match  in 
debate  for  Carteret,  Chesterfield,  Bedford,  Sandwich,  and  Argyle;  and 
the  Chancellor  was  frequently  obliged  to  leave  the  woolsack,  and  to 
talk  on  subjects  with  which  he  was  by  no  means  familiar.  In  the 
debate  on  the  address,  the  defence  of  the  government  rested  chiefly  upon 
lis  shoulders,  and  he  contended  with  some  success  that  his  Majesty,  aa 
the  father  of  his  people,  had  a  right  to  exhort  all  classes  to  cultivate 
mutual  love  and  harmony — insinuating  at  the  same  time  pretty  broadly, 
that  the  noble  Lords,  whom  no  measures  would  content  which  they  did 
not  themseiyes  originate  and  guide  as  ■  ministers,  were  ready,  for  their 
own  selfish  ends,  to  endanger  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country  and  , 
the  national  honor.* 

But  they  had  their  revenge  of  him  soon  after,  when  the  government 

TFeb  23   1740  1    ^^™S  V  inadventure  sent  a  message  to  the  House 

L       '      '  ■■'of  Commons,  respecting  supplies  for  carrying  on 

the  war,  without  any  similar  message  being  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  omission  being  there  taken  up  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  the 
Ohaneellor,  in  a  very  elaborate  speech,  contended  that  "  the  message 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  estimate  which  was  exoli^ively  to  be  submitted 
to  the  lower  House :"  but  he  was  unmercifully  dealt  with  by  Chesterfield 
and  Carteret,  who  ridiouled  with  much  pleasantry  this  piece  of  special- 
pleading  sophistry.  The  ministers  did  not  venture  on  any  attempt 
directly  to  negative  the  vote  of  censure  moved  upon  them — but  carried 
the  previous  question.^ 

The  Chancellor  was  again  "  turned  out  for  a  day's  sport"  when  he 
had  to  defend  the  manner  in  which  Admiral  Vernon's  expedition  had 
been  equipped  for  the  attack  on  Porto  Bello,  and  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  war.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  characterised  his  speech  as  "  a  toying 
;with  words,"  and  the  learned  Lord  does  seem  to  have  treated  the 
subject  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  overruling  objections 
to  the  master's  report.     The  minority  rose  to  40  against  62, 

At  last  oame  the  delightful  task  of  declaring  in  the  King's  name  that 
parliament  was  prorogued.  Still  the  Chancellor  had  not  the  calm  which 
he  expected  :  for  the  King  being  gone  to  Germany,  there  were  violent 
altercations  among  the  Lords  of  the  Regency,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difSculty  that  he  could  prevent  Walpole  and  Newcastle  from 
coming  to  an  open  rupture. 

In  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament,  he  was  called  upon  repeatedly 
P  ITin-i-l  1  *°  speak  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  amount 
L  '  "        J  of  the  fuiMs  to  he  kept  on  foot,  the  reinforcements 

supplied  to  Admiral  Ycrnon,  and  the  instructions  sent  to  Admiral 
HaddookJ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  his  speeches,  from  the  briefs 
delivered  to  him  on  these  subjects,  are  of  any  interest,  and  I  at  once 
proceed  to  a  great  orisis  in  his  history — the  dismissal  of  Sir  Robert. 

*  II  Pari.  Hist.  11,  60,  79.  -I-  11  Pftri.  Hist.  449-480. 

X  11  ParL  Hkt.  616,  629,  TOO,  756,  760,  773,  813,  901,  918, 1000, 1010, 1027. 
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Horace  Walpole  imputes  treachery  to  him  on  this  oeoasioa,  and 
'considers  that  the  rnin  of  the  minister  was  brought  a,bout  by  his  two 
coEeagues,  the  Chancellor  and  the  Dulie  of  Newcastle.  After  describing 
their  sappoaed  attempt  to  torn  him  out  on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  he 
says :  "  Their  next  plot  was  deeper  laid,  and  had  more  effect ;  by  a 
conspiracy  with  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  they  overturned  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  in  a  little  time  the  few  of  their  associates  that  they  had 
admitted  to  share  the  spoil."* — Although  it  is  quite  certain  that  against 
such  powerful  opponents,  and  such  a  load  of  public  obloquy,  the  Premier, 
having  completed  his  twenty  years  of  absolute  sway,  could  not  have 
stood  much  longer,  I  think  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  charge 
against  Newcastle,  who,  willing  to  submit  to  any  indignity  rather  than 
not  possess  office  at  all,  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  (good 
faith  included)  for  the  chance  of  increasing  his  power.  "  His  name," 
Bwd  Sir  Hobert,  is  "  Perfidy."  "  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed," 
writes  Maoaulay,  "  if  bis  Grace  had  been  idle  when  treason  was  hatch- 
ing."t 


However,  as  far  as  Hardwioke  is  concerned,  the  statement  is  not  only 
unsupported  by  any  proof,  but  is  contrary  t«  all  probability.  He  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  a  disruption  of  the  ministry,  and,  although  be  had 
the  good  luck  to  survive  it,  he  must  have  foreseen  the  danger  that,  if 
Pulteney'and  Gartoret  were  to  triumph,  they  would  insist  on  naming  a 
new  Chancellor.  On  the  only  occasion  when  the  subject  was  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  February,  1741,  when  Lord  Carteret 
made  bis  celebrated  motion  for  an  address  to  the  King,  praying  him  "to 
dismiss  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  from  bis  presence  and  councils  for  ever," 
liord  Hardwicke  defended  his  chief  with  much  ability,  and,  seemingly, 
with  zeal  and  sincerity.  We  have  his  speech,  as  repoted  by  Dr.  Johnson 
for  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  and  though  a  few  epithets  may  have 
been  added,  to  give  additional  point  to  an  antithesis  or  to  round  a  period, 
I  make  no  doubt  that  the  report  is  substantially  correct.  Notwithstanding 
what  has  been  add  about  "  Johnson's  Debates"  being  the  invention  of 
his  own  brain,  it  now  appears,  by  comparing  them  with  contemporary 
notes,  particularly  Archbishop  Seeker's,  that  they  contain  accurately  the 
eentiments,  and  often  the  very  words,  of  the  different  speaiers,  so  that 
they  must  have  been  prepared  from  genuine  information,  or  (what  ia 
more  probable  still)  from  the  notes  or  recollection  of  the  compiler,  who 
may  have  been  actually  present  when  they  were  delivered.  On  this 
memorable  occasion  Lord  Hardwioke  spoke  in  answer  to  the  Duke  of 
Argjle,  who  had  gone  over  the  whole  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
of  the  government,  pointing  out  how  the  autocrat  had  engrossed  all  the 
power  of  the  state  into  his  own  hands,  and,  acting  tyrannically  at  home 
and  feebly  abroad,  had   sacrificed  the  constitution  and  the  national 

*  "  Ten  IftBt  Tears  of  Goorgo  II,,"  p.  189,  f  Essays,  ii.  131, 
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honour  to  his  own  personal  aggrandisement,  "We  ears  little  now  about 
the  treaty  of  Hanover,  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  or  the  coaduct  of  the 
Spanish  war;  and  I  will  not  even  quote  the  Chancellor's  ingenious  com- 
parison between  a  oampsugn  and  "  an  equity  suit,  in  which  the  client 
takes  great  delight  till  the  solicitor  brings  in  his  bill."  He  seonis  to 
have  been  moat  happy  on  the  vague  charge,  much  dwelt  upon,  of  Sir 
Eobert  having  made  himself  "  solo  minister."  This  he  likened  to  the 
old  common-law  high  ti'eason  called  "  aceroaehment,"  or  assumption  of 
the  royal  authority,  for  which,  till  treafiona  were  defined  by  the  statute 
of  Edward  HI.,  every  great  man  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  faction  was 
prosecuted  and  beheaded.  The  weakest  part  of  his  ease  was  Sir  Robert's 
practice  (which  would  not  now  be  endured)  of  cashiering  military  officers 
who  were  in  parliament — from  generals  down  to  coraete — if  they  voted 
against  the  government:* — 

"  I  shall  grant,  my  Loi-ds,  that  it  is  a  right  masim  for  the  King  not 
to  notice  a  gentleman's  behaviour  in  parliament  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  those  favours  which  the  Crown  has  to  bestow.  But  even 
this  maxim  may  admit  of  some  exceptions.  We  know  there  is  in  this 
kingdom  a  party  of  professed  Jacobites ;  we  know  there  is,  likewise,  & 
party  of  professed  Eopublioans.  I  do  not  say  there  are  any  of  either  of 
these  parties  now  in  parliament;  but  if  they  should  get  into  parliament, 
if  they  should  there  pursue  Jaoobite  or  republican  schemes,  I  believe  it 
will  not  be  said  that  the  King  ought  to  wink  at  auch  conduct,  or  that  it 
would  bo  any  invasion  of  our  constitution  should  he  turn  such  officers 
out  of  his  service.  I  am  far  from  applying  this  to  any  case  that  has 
lately  happened;  nor  do  I  think  that  his  present  Majesty  ever  dismissed 
any  one  from  his  service  on  account  of  his  behaviour  in  parliament,  for 
he  may  have  many  other  reasena  for  dismissing  any  officer,  civil,  or  mili- 
tary ;  and  if  an  officer,  who  otherwise  deserves  to  be  dismissed,  happens 
to  have  a  seat  in  parliament,  is  he  therefore  dispunishable  ?  But  what- 
ever reasons  his  Majesty  may,  at  any  time,  have  to  make  use  of  his 
prerogative  to  dismiss  an  officer  from  his  service,  I  am  convinced  he  will 
not  allow  any  minister  to  advise  him  to  make  use  of  this  prerogative  for 
preventing  a  member's  declaring  his  sentiments  freely  about  any  measure 
of  government,  propwied  he  does  if  with  that  dec&nci/  ivhich  is  due  to  the 
Crown,  and  wi^out  anff  factious  or  geditioui  manner  of  expressing  him- 
sdfupon  the  suhJKCt  vnder  debate." 

So  the  opponents  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  must  be  Jacobites  or  Repub- 
licans;— and  the  Chancellor  sanctions  the  doctrine  of  the  Judges  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  that  "  Parliament  men  are  not  to  be  questioned 
before  the  Council  for  what  they  say  in  Parliament,  provided  it  is  said 
in  a  parliamentary  way."  Sir  Robert  had  a  majority  of  108  to  59,f 
and  all  the  hope  of  upsetting  him  was  from  proceedings  in  the  lower 
House  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  which  was  now  impending. 

*  fl.  g.  Tan  Duke  of  Bolton  antt  Lord  Cohliam  depriTBd  ijf  tlieir  regiments,  and 
Cornet  Pitt  diamis'ieJ  from  the  Blues. 
1 12  Pari.  Hist.  1047-1223. 
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Tbese  discussions  had  a  powerful  effect  to  weaken  the  miniater  out  of 
doors ;  the  elections  went  against  him — particularly  in  Soot-  cr._„  □  -i 
land,  wiieiG  it  used  to  be  supposed,  hy  tkoir  "  second  sight,"  <-  '  '-^ 
they  could  see  the  shadow  of  a  coming  change;  and  when  the  House  of 
Commons  met,  the  appointment  of  "  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means" 
being  carried  against  him,  it  was  plainly  seen  that  his  ofBoiai  end  waa 
rapidly  approaching.  The  old  statesman  made  a  gallant  struggle ;  hut 
the  divisions  on  election  petitions,  then  thought  fair  opportuniGea  for  a 
trial  of  party  strength,  continuing  tn  go  with  the  oppo-  rw  ^  a  VTdQ  1 
sition,*  he  saw  that  he  must  soon  be  in  a  minority  on  I-       '    '  '^ 

all  questions,  and  his  colleagues,  and  hie  own  family,  telling  him  that 
he  eould  atand  out  no  longer,  he  announced  his  determination  to  resign. 


CHAPTER  CSXXHL 


OOSTINUATIOX   OF   THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  HAHDWICKE  TILL  THE  BKEAKINQ 
OUT  or  THE  KEBELLION  OT"  1745. 

Lord  Hardwiokb  was  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  much  anxiety.  He 
dreaded  that  the  termination  of  his  official  career  had   _  , -^n  -. 

arrived,  and  he  regretted  that  he  had  ever  left  the  secure   L  ■     ■  -J 

position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Uench.  Whatever  Newcastle's 
expeotalion  might  he,  he  certainly  had  not  made  terms  with  the  opposi- 
tion leaders,  and  the  probability  was  that  he  and  those  most  intimately 
connected  with  him,  must  share  Walpole's  fate.  Strange  to  say,  the 
victors  had  formed  no  plan  to  improve  the  victory  for  which  they  had 
80  eagerly  fought,  and  which  they  had  for  some  time  anticipated.  Mean- 
while, the  nation  was  in  a  state  of  unexampled  ferment.  All  classes  had 
been  taught  to  look  forward  to  the  fall  of  Walpole  as  the  cure  for  tha 
evila  of  which  they  complained,  and  as  the  certain  meana  of  gaining 
their  own  favourite  measure  for  reforming  and  governing  the  State.  Tha 
counties  and  great  cities  sent  instructions  to  their  representatives  all 
equally  peremptory,  but  of  very  different  import, — some  insisting  that 
the  Septennial  Act  should  be  repealed,  aud  that  parliaments  should  ba 
triennial  or  annual, — some,  that  all  placemen,  as  well  as  pensioners, 
should  be  excluded  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons, — some  that 

*  The  last  of  these  was  the  ChipponliBm  onse,  in  which  there  waa  a  majority 
against  him  of  16,-241  to  235.  Nothiug  shows  more  strikingly  how  these  were 
conaideved  party  questions,  as  the  Bneedote  of  WaJpole's  demeanonr  while  tha 
tellers  were  asoertaining  the  mimbera.  "  Anticipating  his  fiite,  but  bearing  it 
with  hie  usual  fortitude  and  good  humour,  he  heokoned  to  the  opposition  mem- 
ber for  Cliippenliam,  whom  he  had  attempted  to  eject,  to  sit  hyhim,  spoke  to  him 
with  great  eomplaeency,  animadverted  on  the  ingratitude  of  several  individuals 
who  were  votmg  agaimt  the  gosemmmt,  although  he  had  conferred  great  favours 
upon  them,  aud  declared  that  he  would  never  again  sit  in  tiat  House." — Coxift 
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all  offices  should  be  in  the  gift  of  the  Houso  of  Commons, — more,  tLat 
Walpole's  head  should  now  answer  for  his  misconduct, — but  most  of  all, 
that  the  decay  of  trade  and  other  national  calamities  might  be  imme- 
diately remedied  by  an  act  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  wool !  The  King 
and  his  private  advisers,  of  whom  the  retiring  minister,  now  Earl  of 
Orford,  was  one,  saw  that  the  j,  only  chance  of  preserving  the  semblance 
of  government  or  order  in  the  country,  was  to  call  in  Pulteney,  though 
personally  so  odious  at  Court  that  he  had  not  been  there  for  many  years," 
and  to  allow  him,  according  to  his  own  fancy,  to  form  a  new  administra- 
tion, of  which  it  was  of  course  supposed  that  he  would  himself  be  the 
bead.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Hardwicke  were  appointed  to 
be  the  bearers  to  bim  of  the  keys  of  the  royal  cabinet.  They  opened 
the  conference  by  saying,  that  "the  King,  convinced  that  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  no  longer  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  commanded  them  to  offer  the  places  held  by  that  minister  to 
Mr.  Pulteney,  with  the  power  of  forming  his  own  administration — on 
the  sole  condition  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  should  not  be  prosecuted." 
Pulteney  refiised  this  condition,  saying,  that  "  even  if  he  himself  had 
been  inclined  to  agree  to  it,  it  might  not  be  in  his  power  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement, ike  heads  of  parties  being  like  the  heads  of  snakes,  carried  on. 
01/  their  tails."  The  confusion  increasing,  the  Chancellor  and  the  Duke, 
at  a  subsequent  meeting,  declared  that  they  were  commissioned  by  the 
Kling  to  repeat  the  former  offers,  without  urging  the  condition  'of  not 
prosecuting  the  fallen  minister,  and  his  Majesty  only  requested  that  if 
any  prosecution  was  commenced  against  Sir  Robert,  Mr.  Pulteney,  if  he 
did  not  choose  to  oppose  it,  would  at  least  do  nothing  to  inflame  it. 
Pulteney  answered,  that  "  he  was  not  a  man  of  blood,  and  that,  in  all 
his  expressions  of  pursuing  the  minister  to  destruction,  he  had  meaflt 
only  the  destruction  of  his^uie*',  but  not  of  his  person;  though  he  was 
feee  to  own  that  he  thought  some  parliamentary  censure  at  least  ought 
to  be  inflicted  for  so  many  years  of  mal-administration."  Then,  to  the 
infinite  relief  and  delight  of  the  messengers,  he  declared  that  "  ^though 
he  demanded  an  alteration  of  men  and  measures,  and  that  the  strong 
forla  of  government  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  party, 
viz.,  a  majority  in  the  cabinet,  the  nomination  of  the  boards  of  Trea- 
sury and  Admiralty,  with  the  restoration  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland, — he  did  not  require  an  entire  sweep  of  all  who  held 
place  under  the  Crown,  and  that  he  would  beg  the  two  noble  Lords,  who 
had  so  courteously  borne  to  him  the  gracious  pleasure  of  the  King,  to 
retain  their  respective  situations  of  Chancellor  and  Secretary  of  State." 
To  their  utter  amazement,  he  added ;  "  As  th'o  disposition  of  places  is 
in  my  hands,  I  will  accept  none  myself:  I  have  so  repeatedly  declared' 
my  resolution  on  that  point,  that  I  will  not  now  contradict  myself."  He 
then  named  the  Earl  of  Wilmington  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Sandys 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Carteret,  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Tweedale  the  new  Secretary  for  Scotland;  while  for  himself  be 
*  His  name  had  been  strnek  out  of  the  list  of  the  Privy  Coimoil,  and  he  had 
been  denied  the  oommieBiou  of  the  peace, 
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required  aa  earldom,  and  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  On  this  footing  the  new 
administration  was  patched  up.  The  Ohanoellor  had  the  sagacity  to  see 
that  it  could  not  last  long,  hut  esulttid  in  reflecting  that  he  had  not  only 
escaped  a  great  peril,  but  that  among  such  colleagues  his  personal  influ- 
ence must  be  greatly  increased,  and  that  future  changes  might  be  under 
his  own  control.  Pulteney,  become  "Earl  of  Bath,"  soon  discovered 
the  error  he  had  committed,  and,  meeting  in  the  House  of  Lords  his 
former  groat  riTa!,  become  "  Earl  of  Orford,"  exclaimed  to  him,  "  We 
are  now  the  two  most  insignificant  fellows  in  all  England !"  He  made 
an  effort  to  regain  his  position,  but  he  found  that  his  reputation  and  hia 
power  had  perished  irrecoverably. 

The  first  occasion  of  the  Chancellor  eoraing  forward  in  pnhlic,  as  the 
organ  of  the  new  administration,  was  in  opposing  the  bill  to  indemnify 
witnesses  who  should  give  evidence  upon  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  proceedings  against  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  immediately  checked  by  the  objection  of  those  who 
were  examiaed,  that  "they  were  not  bound  to  criminate  themselves;" 
and  a  bill  was  introduced,  in  very  general  and  sweeping  terms,  enacting 
"  that  all  persons  who,  being  examined  before  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  any  committeo  of  either  House,  respecting  the  charges  against 
Bobert  Earl  of  Orford,  should  make  any  discoveries  respecting  his  mis- 
application of  public  money,  or  his  improper  disposition  of  offices  or 
other  misconduct  of  the  said  Earl,  while  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  should 
be  freed  and  discharged  from  all  forfeitures,  penalties,  punishments, 
disabilities,  and  incapacities,  to  which  they  might  be  liable  for  or  by 
reason  or  means  of  any  matter  or  thing  which,  being  examined  as  afore- 
said, they  should  faithfully  and  truly  discover,  disclose,  and  make, 
known."  The  bill  rapidly  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  although 
not  only  the  members  of  the  late  administration,  but  those  now  in  offiee 
who  had  so  often  cried  out  for  "  WalpQh'i  head,"  disliked  it,  no  show 
of  opposition  could  there  be  offered  to  it :  but  when  it  came  before  the 
Upper  House,  Jiord  Hardwioke  resolutely  attacked  it  in  the  finest  speech 
which  distinguished  his  parliamentary  career.  Having  shown  how  it 
violated  all  the  rules  of  evidence  established  for  the  protection  of  inno- 
cence, and  the  danger  of  ofiering  rewards  for  convictions,  lately  testified 
by  a  club  of  miscreants  going  about  from  assiaes  to  assizes  to  invent 
crimes  and  to  accuse  the  innoceat  for  the  sake  of  "  hloml-moniy," — he 
pointed  out  the  unprecedented  atrocity  of  the  measure  in  offering  a 
reward  for  evidence  to  implicate  a  particular  individual,  without  the 
proof  or  even  assertion  of  any  corpus  delicti.  In  conclusion,  he  indig- 
nantly exclaimed : — 

"  The  promoters  of  this  bill,  like  the  tyrant  Nebuchadnezzar,  require 
first  to  know  '  what  was  their  dream  ;  and,  secondly,  what  is  the  inter- 
pretation thereof.'*  But,  says  a  noble  Lordf,  '  1/  we  liave  not  Jiere  a 
corpus  delicti,  we  Jiave  'what  is  sufficient  for  the  ■purpose,  a  Oorptjs  suS- 
PlciONia  ;'  a  new  expression  and  a  new  invention — (Ae  body  of  a  shadow 


*  Daniel,  vh.  ii.  f  The  Earl  of  Ciieateracld. 
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—and  on  this  foundation  he  calls  upon  you  to  build  his  new  Buperatruc- 
tnie  of  injuatice !  In  my  opinion,  my  Lords,  it  is  a  hill  calculated  to 
mate  defence  impossible,  to  deprive  innocence  of  its  guard,  and  to  let 
loose  oppression  and  injustice  upon  the  world.  It  is  a  bill  to  daazle  the 
wicked  with  a  prospect  of  security,  and  by  impunity  for  one  crime  to 
incite  them  to  the  perpetration  of  auothor.  It  is  a  bill  to  confound  the 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  to  violate  the  essence  of  our  constitution, 
fai  leave  us  without  any  rule  for  our  actions,  or  any  protection  for  our 
property,  our  lives,  or  our  good  fame.  So  iniquitous  is  the  law,  my  Lords, 
that  I  would  sooner  suffer  by  it  than  vote  for  it."* 

The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  109  to  57.  This  decision, 
though  niado  the  subject  of  a  violent  protest  in  the  Lords,  and  some  inflam- 
matory resolutions  of  the  Commons,  was  approved  of  by  the  public,  who 
l)egan  to  think  that  the  reports  of  the  secret  committees  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  miscoaduct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  disappointed  all  their 
espectations  by  disclosing  nothing,  because  there  was  liiSe  to  be  discovered, 
and  who  were  now  ready  to  point  all  their  indignation  against  those  who, 
having  pledged  themselves  to  bring  him  to  the  blook,  were  treading  in 
his  footsteps. 

Lord  Hardwicke's  importance  (as  be  tad  expected)  rose  considerably 
in  the  new  government.  The  Earl  of  Wilmington,  the  nominal  chief,  was  a 
mere  cipher.  Lord  Carteret  had  great  influence,  particularly  in  foreign 
affairs,  but  domestic  meaauroa  were  left  chiefly  to  the  Chancellor,  and  he 
was  called  upon  to  defend  in  debate  the  treaties  that  were  entered  into, 
and  the  arrangements  which  were  made  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  grand  object  of  attack  with 
the  Jacobites,  Tories,  and  disappointed  Whigs,  was  the  measure  of  taking 
10,000  Hanoverian  troops  into  British  pay, — which  was  so  impopular 
that  many  who  pretended  to  be  well-wishers  to  the  Protestant  succession 
joined  in  the  cry  of  "  no  Hanoverian  King  1" 

*  This  pithy  oonoluaion,  whioh  we  know  to  be  genuine,  from  the  MS.  notes  of 
Arohbishop  Seeker  taken  at  the  moment,  is  thus  espanded  and  spoiled  by  Dr. 
Jolmson ; — "  So  clearly  do  I  now  see  the  daagev  aod  injustice  of  a  law  iilse  this, 
that  although  I  donotimaginemyself  endued  withany  peculiar  degree  of  heroism, 
I  believe  that,  if  I  were  condemned  to  a  choice  bo  disagreeable,  I  should  more 
mllingly  suffer  by  such  a  bill  passed  in  mj  own  case  than  consent  to  pass  it  in 
that  of  another."  A  oomparisoQ  of  the  two  reports,  howeTer,  will  clearly  prove 
that  Johnson  had  either  been  present  at  the  debate,  or  had  been  furnished  with 
very  full  and  accurate  notes  of  the  speech.— 12  Pari.  Hist.  637-38,  643-711. 
When  Cave  was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  lo  the  Reports 
which  appeared  in  the  "Qentleman's  Magazine,"  he  certainly  ^i«(f  by  represenUng 
that  he  had  prepared  them  himself  &om  his  own  notes, — with  the  exception  of  some 
Bpeaohea  sent  to  him  by  members.  He  said  "  he  got  into  the  House  and  heard 
them,  and  made  use  of  a  black  lead  pencil,  and  only  took  notes  of  some  remark-  . 
able  passages,  and  A-om  his  memory  he  put  them  together  himself."  Being  asked 
"  Whether  he  printed  no  speeches  but  such  as  were  so  put  together  by  himself 
from  his  own  notes,"  he  answered,  "  Sometimes  he  has  had  speeches  sent  him  by 
very  eminent  persons ;  that  he  has  had  speeches  sent  him  by  the  members  them- 
selves." Being  asked  "If  be  ever  had  any  person  whom  be  kept  in  pay  to  make 
speeches  for  him?"  he  said  "he  never  had."— 14  Pari.  Hist.  60.  This  seems  to 
hayebeen  an  attempt  to  get  at  Johnson,  whom  he  considered  tmuself  bound  at  all 
hazards  to  screen. 
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In  the  spring  of  1743  this  aubject  was  bronglit  forward  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  a  verj  offensive  manner,  by  Earl  Stanhope  (the  son  of  the 
Minister),  who  moved  aa  address  to  the  King,  praying  "thathia  Majesty, 
out  of  compassion  to  his  English  suhjecta,  would  exonerate  them  from 
those  mercenaries  who  had  beeE  taken  into  pay  without  the  consent  of 
parliament."  A  furious  debate  was  closed  with  a  very  _  -1743  n 
able  pleading  by  the  Chancellor,  which  was  much  ap-    L  ■    ■  ■! 

plauded  at  the  time,  although  it  has  now  nearly  lost  all  its  interest.  One 
passage  of  it  might  have  really  called  forth  the  exclamation, — "  Well 
done,  Colonel  Yorke  !"  In  answer  to  the  ohservation  that,  under  the 
present  administration,  the  nation  was  reduced  to  poverty  and  had  lost 
all  its  spirit,  he  replied, — "  If  our  wealth  is  diminished,  it  is  lirao  to  min 
the  commerce  of  that  nation  which  has  driven  ns  from  tho  markets  of  tho 
Continent, — by  sweeping  the  seas  of  their  ships  and  by  blockading  their 
ports.  Our  courage  is  depressed — not  by  any  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  but  by  a  long  course  of  inglorious  compli- 
ance with  the  demands,  and  of  mean  submission  to  the  insults,  of  other 
nations.  Let  us  put  forth  all  the  strength  we  can  command,  and  we  are 
secure.  The  complaint  is,  that  we  have  the  aid  of  a  friendly  state.  My 
Lords,  we  had  ausiliaries  in  our  pay  at  Blenheim  and  at  Eamillies,  and 
by  the  same  means  equal  victories  may  still  be  won."  He  then,  as  a 
lawyer,  combated  the  objection  that  this  arrangement  with  Hanover 
should  have  been  the  subject  of  a  treaty, — contending  that  such  a  mode 
of  proceeding  was  impracticable  : — "It  is  well  known  that  no  power  in 
this  kingdom  can  enter  into  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  state  except  the  King, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  with  regard  to  Hanover  the  same  right  is 
limited  to  the  Elector.  This  proposed  treaty,  my  Lords,  is  therefore  a 
treaty  of  the  same  person  with  himself — a  treaty  of  which  the  two  coun- 
terparts are  to  receive  their  ratification  from  b^ing  signed  hy  the  same 
person,  and  exehaBged  by  being  conveyed  from  his  left  hand  to  his  right, 
and  reciprocally  from  his  right  hand  to  his  left."  He  insisted  that  if 
Hanover  had  been  governed  by  another  Sovereign  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  present  royal  family  of  England,  the  arrangement  would  have 
been  highly  advantageous  to  English  interests,  and  would  have  met  with 
general  applause.  This  speech  made  Lord  Hardwicke  ever  after  a  special 
favourite  with  George  II.,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  skill  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  was  now  burning  to  eclipse  the  glories  of  Marlborough, 
— a  wish  which  he  soon  after  thought  ho  bad  actually  accomplished  at 
Dettingen, — although  the  French  claimed  the  victory,  and  rjTjfjj;  27  1 
his  undutiful  nephew,  IVederick  of  Prussia,  represented  him  L  '-' 

as  "  standing  all  the  day  with  bis  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  in  the  attitude 
of  a  fencing-master  who  is  about  to  make  a  lunge  in  carle." 

The  Chancellor,  amidst  the  plaudits  bestowed  upon  his  great  Hanove- 
rian speech,  was  this  summer  in  some  anxiety  about  ministerial  arrange- 
ments. The  Earl  of  "Wilmington  was  dying,  and  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath, 
finding  loo  late  that  he  could  not  have  influence  without  office  and  patron- 
age, made  a  vigorous  effort  to  succeed  him.  Such  a  proposal  was  highly 
alarming  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  for  their  cordiality  had  been  fleeting,  and 
VOL.  V.  7 
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their  ancient  enmity  had  lately  burst  out  afresh.  He  therefore  stirred 
n.p  Henry  Pelham,  brother  of  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  claim 
the  office,  although  this  quiet  judicious  man,  with  characfevistic  timidity, 
Ehrimk  from  the  dangerous  eminence.  He  farther  prsTailod  upon  the 
fallen  minister,  who,  in  Ms  retreat  at  Houghton,  still  had  much  influence 
over  the  royal  mind,  to  back  the  application.  On  Wilmington's  death, 
the  King,  ■mho  was  abroad,  sent  a  despatch  announcing  his  decision  in 
favour  of  Pelham.  Lord  Hardwicke  was  of  course  asked  to  continue 
Chancellor,  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  then  wrote  to  him,  giving  a  hint, 
in  a  very  amusing  manner,  about  his  ovor-caufion  :  "  My  brother  has  all 
the  prudence,  knowledge,  experience,  and  good  intention  that  1  can  wish 
or  hope  in  man  ;  but  it  will  or  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  stem  alone  that 
which,  with  your  great  weight,  authority,  and  character,  would  not  be 
twice  mentioned.  Besides,  my  brother  and  I  may  differ  in  opinion,  in 
which  case  I  am  sure  yours  would  determine  both.  There  haa  been  for 
many  years  a  unity  of  thought  and  acfion  between  you  and  me;  and  if 
I  have  ever  regretted  any  thing,  it  has  been  (forgive  me  for  saying  it) 
too  much  caution  in  the  execution,  which  I  have  sometimes  observed  has 
rather  produced  than  avoided  the  mischief  apprehended." 

For  many  years  afterwards  Lord  Hai-dwicke  held  the  Great  Seal  as 
securely  as  his  fee-simple  estate  at  Wimple.  All  divisions  in  the  Cabinet 
wero  obviated  hj  the  dismissal  of  Carteret,  become  Earl  of  Granville, 
the  most  accomplished,  but  the  most  fantastical,  politician  of  that  age. 
The  opposition  was  soon  after  weakened  by  the  death  of  Lord  Hervey 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  by  Lord  Chesterfield's  acceptance  of  the 
viee-royalty  of  Ireland.  Horace  Walpole  oonsidere  that  from  this  time 
the  Chancellor  was  Prime  Miujster,  saying,  "  When  Yorke  had  left  none 
but  his  friends  in  the  Ministryj  he  was  easily  the  most  eminent  for  abili- 
ties."* 

Yet  great  difficulty  was  sometimes  experienced  in  managing  the  King, 
who  long  remained  sulky  for  the  loss  of  Carteret,  and  was  cot  at  all  reeon- 
eiled  to  the  English  notion  of  "  parliamentary  government."  Lord  Hard- 
wicke, in  his  Diary,  has  left  us  a  very  amusing  account  of  a  royal  audience 
which  he  had  demanded  (January  5th,  1744-5) : — 

Ghancelhr. — "  Sir,  I  have  forborne  for  some  time  to  intrude  upon 
your  Majesty,  because  I  know  that  of  late  your  time  haa  been  extremely 
taken  up ;  but  as  the  Parliament  is  to  meet  again  in  a  few  days,  I  was 
desirous  of  an  opportunity  of  waiting  on  your  Majesty,  to  know  if  you 
had  any  commands  for  mo.  [Pause  for  above  a  minute;  the  King 
stands  silent.]  Sir,  from  some  appearances  which  I  have  observed  of 
late,  I  have  been  under  very  uneasy  apprehensions  that  I  may  have 
incurred  jour  Majesty's  displeasure ;  and  though  I  am  u  t  n  'ous  to 
myself  of  having  deserved  it,  yet  nothing  ever  did  o  can  g  vc  mo 

so  great  conoein  and  so  sensible  a  mortificati  n  n  my  wh  le  life. 
[Another  pause  of  above  a  minute;  the  King  st  11  qu  t  1  nt  ]  I  beg 
your  Majesty  will  have  the  goodness  and  conde   en     a  to  h       from 

»  "  Ten  last  Tears  of  George  II.,"  p   1 
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me  a  few  words  upon  the  motives  of  my  own  conduct,  the  nature  of  your 
present  situation,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  think  it  may  be  improved 
for  your  service."  [A  long  discourse  follows,  which  was  listened  to 
without  interruption,  till  a  remark  was  made  about  measures  taken  for 
tho  defence  of  Hanover.]  King. — "  I  can  call  home  my  troops  for  the 
defence  of  my  own  dominions."  Chancellor. — "  I  mention  it  as  part  of 
the  general  system  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and  as  an  instance  of  the 
readiness  of  your  ministers  to  get  over  their  old  prejudices.  But,  sir, 
there  still  remains  something  very  material  behind."  King. — "I  have 
done  all  you  asked  of  ws.  I  havo  put  all  power  into  your  hands,  and  I 
suppose  you  will  make  the  most  of  it."  Vhancdlffr. — "  This  disposition 
of  places  is  not  enough  if  your  Majeiity  takes  paina  to  show  to  the  world 
that  you  Ijp  fy  wi        Kg  —  '  My  work  !  I  was 

forced;  I  w  th  t  d  Cha  U  —  I  m  orry  to  hear  your 
Majesty  th  p'is  Ikwf        fe;I  know  of  no 

threats.     Nm         w  dbtwhth        b       used  in  all  times— 

the  humll       d  f  y  nt         pp    t  d  by  such  reasons  as 

convinced  th  m   th  t  th     m  w  y  for  your  service." 

Kinff. — "  Th  hanj,  m  ght  h  b  m  d  1  y  bringing  ia  proper 
persons,  ad  t  th  wh  h  d  m  t  to  1yd  stinguished  them- 
selvea  by  t    t    pp     t       t    my  g         m     t        Chancellor. — "  If 

changes  w  bbemlndtg  t  gth  such  pereons  must 
be  brought  in  as  conld  bring  that  strength  along  with  them.  On  that 
acconat  it  was  necessary  to  take  ia  the  leaders ;  and,  if  your  Majesty 
looks  round  the  House  of  Commons,  you  will  find  no  man  of  business, 
or  even  of  weight,  capable  of  heading  or  conducting  an  opposition. 
[Pause.  King  silent.]  Sir,  permit  me  to  say,  the  advantage  of  such  a 
situation  is  a  real  advantage  gained  to  tho  Crown.  Tour  ministers,  sir, 
are  only  your  instrnments  of  government."  Kinff  [smiles]- — "  Ministers 
are  the  King  in  this  country."  Chancellor. — "  Sir,  I  ask  your  Majesty's 
pardon  for  troubling  you  so  long,  but  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  lay  my 
poor  thoughts  before  you." 

According  to  this   representation,  it  must  be   admitted   that  the 
Sovereign  does  not  appear  to  so  muck  advantage  as  the  Keeper  of  his 
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CHAPTER  CXXXIV. 

CONTIiSCATION  OF  THE  LIFE  OP  LORD  HARDWJCKE  TILL  THE  DEATH  OE 


We  now  approach  the  rebellion  of  1745,  with  respect  to  wliich  wc 
shall  find  Lord  Hardwicke  acting  an  important  part  ia  the  meaaui-es  to 
suppress  it, — in  the  trial  of  the  rebel  Lords, — and  In  the  new  laws  framed 
to  introduce  order  and  subordination  into  the  country  in  ^ioh  it  origi- 
nated. On  the  15th  of  February,  1744,  he  brought  down  a  message 
from  the  King,  stating  that  "  his  Majesty  had  received  undoabted  intel- 
ligence that  the  eldest  son  of  the  Pretender,  having  arrived  in  Praace, 
was  making  active  preparations  to  invade  the  kingdom,  in  concert  with 
disaffected  persons  here."  Both  Honaes  joined  in  an  address  of  thanks 
and  assurance  of  support.  This  had  been  drawn  by  tho  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  concluded  in  the  following  eloquent  and  touching  terms  : — 

"  Loyalty,  duty,  and  affection  to  your  Majesty ;  concern  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity;  every  interest  and  every  motive  that  can  warm  or 
engage  tho  hearts  of  Britons  and  Protestants,  call  upon  us  on  this  im- 
portant occasion  to  exert  our  utmost  endeavors,  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  your  enemies  may  be  put  to  confusion  ;  and  we  do  all  sincerely  and 
earnestly  assure  your  Majesty,  that  we  will  with  zeal  and  unanimity  take 
the  moat  effectual  measures  to  enable  your  Majesty  to  frustate  so  despe- 
rate and  insolent  an  attempt,  and  to  secure  and  preserve  your  royal 
person  and  government,  and  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  these 
kingdoms." 

However,  a  general  supiaeness  prevailed,  and  in  about  ten  days  after- 
wards a  rebulfe  was  administered  to  the  Chancellor  and  his  colleagues  by 
the  Earl  of  Orford,  who  had  never  before  opened  his  mouth  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  By  command  of  his  Majesty,  they  had  laid  some 
papers  before  the  House  containing  information  on  oath  of  the  arrival  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward  at  Dunkirk,  and  of  tho  equipment  of  a  fleet,  and 
the  assembling  of  an  anny  there,  for  tho  invasion  of  England,  No 
motion  being  made,  except  "  that  tho  papers  should  lio  on  the  table," 
the  ex-Premier  said  : — 

"  I  little  expected  that  any  thing  would  happen  to  make  it  necessary 
for  me  to  offer  my  sentiments  in  this  assembly,  but  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
continue  silent  without  a  crime.  Little  did  1  expect  that  the  common 
forma  of  decency  would  have  been  violated  by  this  august  assembly.  It 
is  with  the  greatest  surprise  and  emotion  that  I  see  such  a  neglect  of 
duty.  When  his  Majesty  has  communicated  to  you  intelligence  of  the 
highest  importanoe,  is  he  to  receive  no  answer  from  the  House  ?  As  such 
treatment,  my  Lords,  has  never  been  deserved  by  his  Majesty,  so  it  has 
never  before  been  practised.  And  sure,  my  Lords,  if  his  hereditary 
council  should  select  for  such  an  instance  of  disrespect  a  time  of  distrac- 
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tion  and  confusion,  a  time  when  tlie  greatest  power  in  Europe  ia  setting 
up  a  Pretender  to  his  throne,  and  when  only  the  winds  have  hindered  an 
attempt  to  invade  his  dominions, — it  may  give  our  enemies  occasion  to 
imagine  and  report  that  we  have  lost  all  veneration  for  the  person  of  our 
Sovereign.  It  cannot  fee  thought  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  your 
Lordships  to  he  employed  in  determining  rights  of  private  property, 
when  so  weighty  a  caso  as  the  title  to  the  Crown  ought  to  engross  all 
your  attention.^  [Here  ho  looted  hard  at  the  Ghanoollor.]  At  this 
instant  the  enemy  may  have  set  foot  upon  our  coasts, — may  he  ravaging 
the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  may  be  openly  threatening  us  with 
extirpation  or  servitude.  If  this  attempt  succeed,  wc  shall  be  ruled  over 
by  a  viceroy  of  the  Trench  King,  and  your  Lordships,  who  sit  in  this 
House  with  a  dignity  envied  by  every  elase  of  nobility  in  the  world,  will 
be  no  better  than  the  slaves  of  a  slave  to  an  ambitious  and  arbitrary 
tyrant.  Permit  me  to  rouse  you  from  this  lethargy.  Let  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack  submit  to  the  sacrifice  of  postponing  for  a 
little  while  the  calling  in  of  counsel  to  argue  about  costs,  while  wo  show 
so  much  regard  for  the  great,  the  universal,  the  national  interest,  as  to 
concert  a  proper  form  of  address  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  may  not  appear 
laboring  for  our  safety,  while  we  neglect  what  ib  due  to  our  Sovcieign 
and  to  ourselves."")" 

An  apology  being  offered,  on  the  ground  that,  after  what  had  Ut«ly 
passed,  no  further  declaration  of  th"ir  Iiordships'  tentiments  upon  the 
present  state  of  affairs  was  deemed  necessary,  the  Chancellor  moved  an 
address  "  to  give  his  Majesty  the  strongest  isauranoea  that  this  Ilonao 
will,  at  the  hazard  of  then  lives  and  foi  tunes,  stand  by  and  support  his 
Majesty  against  France,  and  any  other  power  whatsoever,  that  shall  pre- 
sume to  assist  or  countenance  the  Pretender,  or  any  of  hia  descendants 
or  adherents,  or  to  invade  or  commit  any  hostilities  against  his  Majesty's 
kingdoms," — which  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  government,  so 
little  prepared  for  defence  as  not  to  have  in  all  England  an  army  of  more 
than  7000  men,  and  only  a  few  invalids  in  Scofiand,  escaped  present 

*  On  reforencB  to  the  Journals  it  appears  tbat  one  of  the  only  t!iree  decrees  of 
Lord  Hardwioke  ever  appealed  against  was  this  da  j  hoard  and  affirmed.  Countess 
0/  Warwici:  y.  Marl  of  Ckolmondeky. 

■\  As  tMs  is  probably  the  last  Ume  I  shall  bave  to  montion  "Walpole,  whom  I 
Lave  had  oeoaBioa  to  inlrodooe  from  time  to  time  ever  sinoe  the  impeaebmeot  of 
Lord  Somers,  I  may  he  aUowed  to  observe,  that,  after  mnoh  ninjuBt  abuse  heaped 
upoB  him,  tiere  seems  now  to  he  a  great  disposition  to  bestow  upon  Mm  un- 
qualified praise.  He  was  probably  the  most  desterons  party-leader  we  have  ever 
had, — equally  skilled  to  win  royal  fayour,  to  govern  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  influence  or  be  inflaenoed  by  publio  opinion.  He  likewise  well  miderstood  the 
miiterial  interests  of  the  counlry,  and,  as  far  aa  was  oonsisteDt  "witli  his  own  re- 
tention of  power,  he  "wae  desirous  of  pursuing  them.  But,  tiiat  he  might  run  no 
personal  risk,  he  would  make  no  attempt  to  improve  our  institutions;  be  was 
regardless  of  distant  dangers ;  he  plunged  into  a  war  whioh  he  admitted  to  be 
tmjnst  and  impolitic — and,  by  Ma  utter  neglect  of  literature  and  literary  men,  in 
spite  of  tie  example  set  him  by  his  immediate  predecessors,  Whig  and  Tory,  he 
gave  to  official  life  in  England  that  aristocratic  feeling,  and  vulgar  business-like 
tone,  wiiioh  it  has  ever  since  retained. 
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danger  by  the  dreadful  storm  wliieli  dispersed  the  Prench  squadron,  and 
wrecked  many  of  their  transports.  "  Aei'LAVIT  Deus  et  dissipantdr." 
But  it  was  ascertained  that  while  there  waa  in  the  country  a  powerful, 
zealous,  and  active  party  for  tlie  Pretender,  great  indifference  waa  mani- 
fested by  almost  all  other  classes.  "I  apprehend,"  said  old  Horace 
Walpole,  "  that  the  people  may  perhaps  look  on  and  CTy,I^ht,'dog  I 
fir/ht,  bear  !  if  they  do  no  worse." 

Lord  HardwicJse,  much  alarmed  by  the  aspect  of  affairs,  had  recourse 
to  an  expedient  which  I  cannot  think  a  very  wise  one  ;  he  resolved  to 
render  more  stringent  the  laws  against  high  treason — instead  of  trying, 
by  reforms,  to  make  the  government  more  popular.  Accordingly  he 
caused  a  bill  to  be  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  attaint  the 
sons  of  the  Pretender,  if  they  should  land,  or  attempt  to  land,  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland ;  and  when  the  Bill  came  up  to  the  Lords,  he  added 
clauses  to  make  it  high  treason  to  correspond  with  the  sons  of  the  Pre- 
tender, and  to  postpone  till  their  death  the  mitigation  of  the  English 
law  of  treason,  agreed  to  on  the  Union  with  Scotland,  by  which,  after 
the  death  of  the  Pretender,  corruption  of  blood  in  all  cases  of  treason 
was  to  be  done  away  with,  so  that  innocent  children  might  not  be 
punished  for  the  crime  of  their  parents. 

These  clauses  were  most  strenuously  opposed,  partJenlarly  by  John 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  made  a  very  fine  speech  against  them,  in  which 
he  alluded,  with  much  pathos,  to  the  fate  of  his  grandfather.  Lord 
Russell ;  and  observed,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  circumstance  of 
his  great-grandfather  still  surviving  at  that  time,  all  the  property  of  his 
femily  would  have  been  oonflacated,  and  his  name  would  have  been 
estinot.  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  answer,  delivered  an  elaborate  speech, 
which,  however,  was  a  mere  repetition  of  a  very  ingenious  pamphlet 
lately  written  by  his  son,  the  Honorable  Charles  Yovke,  entitled  "  Con- 
siderations on  the  Law  of  Treason."*  His  most  difSoult  point  was  to 
reconcile  the  postponement  of  the  stipulated  mitigation  to  the  compact 
entered  into  with  Scotland,  whereby  the  English  law  of  treason  was 
admitted  into  that  country,  on  an  express  condition  which  was  to  be  now 
violated,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  such  quibbles  as,  that  "  it  was 
not  then  foreseen  that  the  Pretender  would  have  sons ;"  that "  as  he  was 
in  a  green  old  age,  and  likely  to  live  as  long  as  thorn,  the  postponement 
was  inconsiderable ;"  and  that,  "  if  tliey  had  sons,  a  further  postpone- 
ment would  be  unnecessary,  as,  in  a  few  years,  the  title  of  the  reigning 
family  would  be  universally  recognized." ■{"     The  Chancellor  had  large 

*  I  have  myaolf  known  several  instauBes  of  a  pamphlet  being  converted  into  a 
speech.     One  of  Mae  moat  remarkahle  of  these  was  in  a  dehat«  oo  the  Catliolio 
question,  when,  there  appearing  a  great  ooinoidenoe  of  nentiment  and  language 
between  a  epeeeh  deliveceil  by  Sir  John  Copelj  and  a  pamphlet  r^ently  published 
by  the  present  Bishop  of  Exeter,  tho  old  song  was  very  happily  quoted; — 
"GootI  Sirs,  this  brown  jng  tliat  now  foams  with  mild  ale, 
In  wMoh  we  now  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  vale. 
Was  onoe  Tohy  Pellpotts." 
1 13  Pari.  Hiat.  704-854. 
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!,  but  I  doubt  wtetlier  lie  added  to  the  security  of  tie  existing 
goTemment  by  aoy  of  his  enactments.  The  general  feeling  upott  the 
subject  was  expressed  by  the  oft-repeated  exclamation, 

"  gee  Hardmoke's  quibbles  Toted  into  law  !"* 

Cameron,  of  Loohiel,  oared  littlo  for  acts  of  parliament  when  he  said, 
"I  will  share  the  fate  of  my  Prince,  whatever  it  be,  and  so  shall  every 
man  oyer  whom  nature  or  fortune  has  given  me  any  power !"  The 
dread  of  attainder  had  no  influence  on  the  movements  of  Charles  Edward, 
and  if  he  had  been  captured  he  must  have  been  treated  as  a  prisoner  of 
■war,  for  the  voice  of  the  whole  world  would  have  been  raised  against 
the  meditated  deed  of  executing  him  as  a  traitor.  And  the  very  fact  cf 
James  HI.  being  then  a  healthy  man,  little  turned  of  fifty,  showed  that, 
by  the  proposed  violation  of  the  compact  respecting  the  law  of  treason, 
odium  was  wantonly  brought  upon  the  reigning  dynasty. 

During  the  session  of  parliament  which  began  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1744,  and  was  closed  on  the  2d  of  May,  1745,  there  was  the  lull 
before  the  tempest;  no  business  of  any  importanoe  seems  to  have  been 
transacted,  and  there  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us  the  fragment  of 
any  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  opening  of  it  till  the  proroga- 
tion.f  The  King,  as  usnal,  then  went  abroad,  and  Lord  Hardwicke,  as  a 
liord  Justice,  was  left  at  the  head  of  the  regency. 

Tn  a  most  difficult  situation  was  he  placed.  First  came  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Fontcuoy,  which  not  being  connected  with  i-jf-Yii  11745  -i 
his  administration  of  the  government,  and  bringing  no  L  '  '■' 

disgrace  on  the  national  character,  though  unfortunate,  did  not  probably 
give  him  much  concern ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he  was  thrown 
into  deep  consternation  by  hearing  of  the  landing  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, — of  his  Greeting  the  royal  standard 
in  Grlenfinnan,  with  the  motto  tandem  triumehans, — of  the  gathering 
of  the  Highlands  clans  around  him, — of  his  march  to  Edinburgh, — of 
hia  enthusiastic  reception  in  that  metropolis, — of  his  festivals  in  Holy- 
rood  House, — of  his  victory  over  Cope  at  Prestonpans,— of  the  flight  of 
the  English  troops  to  Berwick, — and  of  the  preparations  of  the  rebel  army 
to  cross  the  border.  No  blame  was  to  be  imputed  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Begenoy.  A  requisition  was  sent  to  the  Dutch  for  the  six  thousand 
auxiliaries  they  were  bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  in  ease  of  invasion  j 

*  "  What  help  from  Jelijll's  opiataa  canst  thou  dritw  ? 
Or  Hardwioie's  quibbles  voted  into  law  ?" 

Pope's  Fragment,  1740. 
f  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  public 
intereat  in  parliamentary  prooeediags,  instead  of  increasing,  seems  almost  entirely 
to  haye  died  away;  for  the  proMbiWon  against  publishing  deboWs  would  havahad. 
little  effect  if  there  had  been  any  demand  for  lliera.  Of  the  laborious  and  useful 
compilation  entitled  "  The  Parliamentary  History,"  there  is  only  one  voltime 
between  1713  and  1747 ;  one  between  1747  and  1758;  and  one  between  1753  and 
1765.  After  Dr.  Johnson  ceased  to  report  for  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  it 
contains  few  debates  worth  reading;  and  the  "London  Magazine,"  which  rivalled 
it,  falls  off  in  the  aome  proportion. 
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ral     g'm  nfswere  recalled  from  Flanders ;  the  militia  of  the  nortiem 

t         as   ailed  out;  Marshal  Wade  was  directed  to  collect  at  New- 

astl       11  th     troops  of  every  sort  that  could  be  mustered;  and  all 

p    t  1  p     ons  were  taken  up  and  confined  in  prison  by  yirtue  of  a 

p  f  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.     But  there  was  an  entire^apathy 

th    p  bl     mind,  and  the  "  fight-dog — fight  hear"  prophecy  seemed 

b     t  t    b    f  Ifilled.     Thas  writes  a  colleague  of  Lord  Hardwicke  well 

ff   t  d  t    th     govemmoat,  and  not  of  a  desponding  turn  of  mind ; 

F  gl    d  Wade  says,  and  I  believe,  is  for  the  first  comer ;  and  if  you 

a  tvll  wh  tber  the  six  thousand  Dutch,  and  ten  battalions  of  English, 

fi     th        ud  French  or  Spaniards,  will  be  here  first,  yon  know  our 

fate."*     "  The  French  are  not  come,  God  be  thanked  !     But  had  five 

thousand  landed  in  any  part  of  this  island  a  week  ago,  I  verily  believe 

the  entire  conquest  of  it  would  not  have  cost  them  a  battle."f 

The  King  returned  in  a  hurry  from  Hanover,  on  the  31st  of  August, 
hut  although  thereby  Lord  Ilardwicke's  personal  responsibility  was 
relieved,  bis  ansiety  was  rather  increased ;  for  his  Majesty  could  not  he 
made  aware  of  his  danger,  and  it  was  considered  contrary  to  court  etiquette 
to  say  that  the  Stuarts  had  any  adherents.  "  Lord  (jranville  and  his 
faction,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "persist  in  persuading  the  King  that  it 
is  an  affair  of  no  consequence ;  and  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  is 
glad  when  the  rebels  make  any  progress,  in  order  to  confute  Lord 
G-ranville's  assertions.  His  Majesty  uses  hia  ministers  as  ill  as  possible, 
and  discourages  every  body  that  would  ri-ik  their  lives  and  fortunes  with 
him. "J  Lord  Hardwicke,  at  the  request  of  the  cabinet,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  of  them,  prescnte  1  othe  t  o  "  emonstranco  to  his 
Majesty  on  his  want  of  confideni,        h  tbttwhdlk 

the   preceding,  with  dlence  an!   1         t      Th         bi    t       w  w       by 
language  of  kindness,  and  by  m  f  1    t         t  m 

spirit  indefence  of  the  present  est  t!  h       t       d  t    t  y  t    imp  p  a 

the  public  mind  a  sense  of  the  b      fit      bt      ed       d  th         1  Id 

by  calling   in  the  family  which  th        t  th        f  Uy      ppe      d 

desirous  of  seeing  ejected. 

Parliament  met  on  the  18th  of  0  t  b  wh  th  K  w  p  d  d 
to  deliver  a  well-conceivod  speech  wr  tte    by  th    Ch        1!  t         g 

the  following  stirring  appeal ; — 

"I  have  throughout  the  whole  course  of  my  reign  made  the  laws  of 
the  land  the  rule  of  my  government,  and  the  preservation  of  the  consti- 
tution in  church  and  state,  and  the  rights  of  my  people,  the  main  end 
and  aim  of  all  my  actions :  it  is,  therefore,  the  more  astonishing  that  any 
of  my  Protestant  subjects  who  have  known  and  enjoyed  the  benefits 
resulting  from  thence,  and  have  heard  of  the  imminent  dangers  these 
kingdoms  were  wonderfully  delivered  from  by  the  happy  Eevolution, 
should,  by  any  arts  and  management,  be  deluded  into  measures  that  must 
at  once  destroy  their  religion  and  liberties,  introduce  Popery  and  arbi- 
trary power,  and  subject  them  to  a  foreign  yoke.     I  am  confident  you 

r.  WiUiains. 

[.  Mann,  20  September,  I 
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will  act  like  men  who  consider  that  every  thing  dear  and  valuable  to 
them  is  attacked,  and  I  question  not,  but  hj  the  blessing  of  G-od,  we 
shall  in  a  short  time  see  this  rebellion  end,  not  only  in  restoring  the 
tranqtiillity  of  my  government,  but  in  procuring  greater  strength  to  that 
excellent  constitution  which  it  was  designed  to  subvert.  The  maxims 
of  this  constitution  shall  ever  be  the  rules  of  my  conduct.  The  interest 
of  me  and  my  people  is  always  the  same,  and  inseporable.  In  this  eom- 
ffioa  interest  let  us  unite,  and  all  those  who  stall  heartily  and  vigorously 
esort  themselves  in  this  just  and  national  cause,  may  always  depend  upon 
my  protection  and  favour."* 

His  Majesty's  gracions  speech  was  generally  circulated  throughout  the 
nation,  while  lower,  and  perhaps  more  effectual,  arts  were  used  to  rouse 
the  people  to  the  belief  that  they  had  an  interest  in  the  quarrel.  Thns 
the  butchers  were  specially  apostrophised — on  the  gronnd  that  Papists 
abstain  from  eating  meat  in  Lent, — and  hand-bills  were  hawked  through 
the  streets,  representing  that  the  tartaned  highlanders  not  only  ■violated 
virgins,  but  ate  young  children  for  supper.  A  little  reflection  only  was 
wanting  to  convince  ail  reasoning  men  that  they  ought  to  stand  by  the 
present  ^tabHshment.  Setting  aside  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  heredi- 
tary right,  which  had  now  few  adherents  in  England,  there  was  unques- 
tionably a  better  prospect  of  constitutional  and  wise  government  under 
the  House  of  Hanover  than  under  the  recalled  Stuarts,  The  two  Georges, 
though  not  destitute  of  some  respectable  qualities,  certainly  were  not  very 
interesting  or  amiable  characters;  tkeir  utter  contempt  for  literature  and 
the  arts  placed  them  disagreeably  in  contrast  with  the  two  Charles' ,t 
and  some  ground  existed  for  the  charge  that  substantial  British  interests 
had  been  sacrificed  to  the  object  of  procuring  petty  additions  to  tiie  Elec- 
torate, But,  upon  the  whole,  the  diange  of  dynasty  had  answered  well. 
During  the  half  century  which  had  elapsed  since  the  expulsion  of  James 
II., — notwithstanding  the  blind  rage  of  contending  factions,  there  had 
been,  with  slight  interruptions,  profound  tranquillity  in  the  country;  the 
nation  has  made  rapid  and  steady  progress  in  wealth  and  power,  and 
Britons  had  enjoyed  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  a  degree  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  world.     What  could  be  expected  from  a  Restoration 

*  13  Pari,  Hist.  1311.  In  the  Earl  of  Marobraont'e  Diary,  imder  date  Oct. 
7,  1746,  it  is  said  that  "the  Chancellor,  starting  as  from  a  lethargy,  remarked, 
that  lie  bad  thought  lightly  of  Iha  highlands,  bat  now  saw  tJiey  mEide  a  third  of 
the  island  in  the  map."  It  is  very  possible  that  he  might  have  made  this  geo- 
grapbioal  observation ;  but  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  he  had  been  blind 
to  the  danger  which  now  threatened  the  government.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
long  observed  and  lamented  the  gpowing  activity  of  the  Jacobites,  and  the 
growing  indifference  of  tJie  rest  of  the  nation  i  and,  from  the  landing  of  Prinoe 
Charles,  was  an  alarmist  as  weO  as  Newcastle,  of  whom  the  characteristio  stwry 
was  invented,  that  "for  a  whole  day  he  shut  himself  up,  considering  how  he 
might  best  make  terms  wiBi  the  Pretender." 

■f  1  haTfl  often  been  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  bow  aE  the  good  songs,  all  the  good 
tunea  (with  the  exoepUon  of  "  the  Campbells  are  coming,")  all  the  poetry,  and 
all  tba  wit,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Jacobites.  Is  it  to  be  accounted  for  by  tho 
apprehension,  that  the  beads  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  would  not  endure  to 
have  thoir  cause  supported  by  the  effusions  of  genius  and  taste  ? 
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pronounced  by  Mr.  Fox  to  be  "  the  worst  of  revolution  a,"  and  wtlch,  in 
tliis  instance,  must  liave  been  fatal  to  our  free  constitution,  from,  the 
arbitrary  princijiles  on  wbicb  it  was  to  be  defended  I  The  objection  waa 
moat  forcible,  that  the  family  claiming  the  throne  were  of  a  different 
religion  from  the  groat  majority  of  the  people,  and  looking  to  their  per- 
sonal qualities,  it  could  not  be  overlooked  that  the  old  Pretender,  calling 
himself  James  III.,  was  a  narrow-niinded  bigot,  while  Prinee  Charles, 
notwithstanding  his  romantic  adventiirea,  and  the  attempts  to  exatt  him 
into  a  hero,  being,  in  roality,  a  very  ill-educated  and  very  silly  young 
man,  had  shown  a  mistnro  of  rashness  and  obatinaoy  which,  combined 
with  his  hereditary  notions  of  prerogative,  rendered  him  wholly  unfit  to 
rule  over  a  free  people. 

The  King  himself  became  apprehensive,  when  news  arrived  of  the 
Rebels  having  crossed  the  border — having  captured  Carlisle — having 
been  kindly  welcomed  at  Manchester—and  having  advanced  to  Derby, 
within  little  more  than  100  milea  of  the  capital.  Lord  ITardwicke  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  were  for  the  time  in  favour  with  him,  and  he 
heartily  co-operated  with  them  in  marching  the  Guards  to  Finchley,* 
and  taking  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  the  public  safety.  But  when  the 
danger  seemed  to  have  passed  away  by  Prince  Charles'  retreat,f  his  disas- 
ter at  Clifton,  and  the  recapture  of  Carlisle  by  the  Duko  of  Cumberland, 
his  Majesty's  dislike  of  the  Duka  of  Newcastle  again  broke  out  in  the 
TV  T'da  1  ^^J^'^8'  *''^'  ^^  washaxd  he  shovldhavefor  his  minister  a 
L  ■  '  ■■!  f/ian  ha/rdhffit  to  he  a  Chamberlain  in  a  'petty  German 
court;  and  he  formed  a  new  ministry  under  Lord  Granville,  which  lasted 
exactly  forty-eight  hours.  It  was  said,  when  the  crisis  was  over,  that 
Lord  Hardwicke  was  ready  to  have  resigned  with  his  colleagues;  but 
he  warily  abstained  from  doing  so,  rccollocting  that  it  is  easy  for  a  min- 
ister to  go  out,  and  often  very  difficult  to  get  back  again. 

A  little  temporary  dismay,  with  mutual  recriminations,  arose  from 
J. .  „Q  ..     the  news  of  the  fight  at  Falkirk,  but  esultation  and  com- 

L  '■'     plaoency  were  diffused  by  the  victory  of  Cullodcn.    Now 

Lord  Hardwicko  had  the  satisfaclion  of  reading  an  address  of  congratu- 
lation unanimously  voted  by  the  Lords,  in  which  he  had  dexterously 
introduced  the  following  sentence,  most  soothing  to  the  royal  ear  :— "  It 
is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  admiration  we  behold  in  how  eminent 

*  Seo  Hogartli. 

f  The  most  recent  and  tie  most  able  historian  of  those  times  eaya,  that  "had 
Charlas  jnarched  onwards  from  Derby,  he  wouM  have  gained  the  British  throne  " 
(3  Lord  Matoii,  415,)  ;  but,  without  a  rising  in  his  favour,  tn  England,  his  little 
army  must  have  been  eitjnguished  at  Finohley :  the  Ei^Jiah  Jaoobites,  who  bad 
been  lavish  of  promises,  faltered  when  it  oarae  to  the  push;  and,  after  all,  their 
numbers  were  not  sufficient  to  have  effected  any  thing  without  the  general  as- 
sistnnce  of  the  squires  and  the  clergy,  who  again  began  to  have  the  same  fear  for 
the  Protestant  religion  hy  whioh  tliey  were  actuated  in  1688.  The  general 
apaOiy  oroae  a  good  deal  from  too  great  a  contempt  of  the  danger.  If  Charles 
had  adyaneed  to  tate  London,  hia  attempt  would  have  more  resembled  Louis 
Bonaparte's  attack  on  Boulogne  th^i  Napoleon's  triumphant  ei  '        "    ' 

from  Elba. 
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a  manner  tliia  signal  yictory  has  been  owing  to  the  valour  and  conduct 
of  hisEojal  Highness  the  Dul^e;  if  anything  could  add  to  our  joy  on 
such  an  event,  it  is  to  see  a  prince  of  your  Majostys  blood, /oi-nieii  Jy 
T/our  example,  and  iwiiating  y&wr  virtues,  the  glorious  instrument  of 
it;  and  happy  should  we  be  in  any  opportunity  of  tostifjiug  tie  high 
sense  we  have  of  such  illustrious  merit."* 

Next  followed  the  painful  hut  necessary  tast  of  trying  the  rehol 
Lords.  The  victory  of  CuUodeu  was  followed  by  wanton  soveiities  on 
tho  vulgar,  which  justly  gave  ifa  hero  an  appellation  immortalised  by 
Byron ;  but,  for  tho  good  order  of  society,  the  leaders  of  an  attempt  to 
subvert  an  established  government  must  mate  it  at  the  peril  of  their 
own  lives,  and  they  are  bound  to  consider  not  only  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  but  the  probabilities  of  success  or  failure.  Against  the  Earls  of 
KUmarnock  and  Cromarty,  and  Lord  Balmeriao,  hills  of  indictment 
were  found  by  a  grand  jury  for  the  part  they  bad  taken  in  the  siege  of 
Carlisle;  and  these  being  removed  by  certiorari  before  the  House  of 
Jjords,  the  trials  were  ordered  to  take  place  in  Westminster  Hall.  Lord 
Hardwicke  was  appointed  Lord  High  Steward. 

On  this  occasion  he  is  bitterly  censured  by  Horace  Walpole,  who  says, 
"  Though  a  most  comely  personage,  with  a  fine  voice,  his  behaviour  was 
mean,  curiously  searching  for  occasion  to  bow  to  the  prime  minister,  that 
is  no  peer;  and  not  even  ready  at  tho  ceremonial,  To  the  prisoners  he 
was  peevish;  and  Instead  of  keeping  up  to  tho  humane  dignity  of  tho 
law  of  England,  whose  character  it  is  to  point  out  favour  to  the  criminal, 
he  crossed  them,  and  almost  scolded  »t  any  offer  they  made  towards  de- 

fence."f "  He  lost  the^ character  for  humanity  he  had  before 

tried  to  establish,  when  he  sat  as  Lord  High  Steward  at  the  trials  of  the 
Scotch  Lords,  the  meanness  of  his  birth  breaking  out  in  insolent  acri- 
mony."]; This  censure  is  greatly  overcharged,  but  I  cannot  defend  the 
propriety  and  good  tast«  of  all  his  Grace's  observations  to  tho  noble 
prisoners ;  and  he  forgot  that — although  their  attempt,  not  having  pros- 
pered, waa  called  treason,  and  the  law  required  that  they  should  be  sen- 
tenced to  death — they  were  not  guilty  of  any  moral  offence,  and  that  if 
they  had  succeeded  in  placing  Charles  Edward  on  the  throne  of  his 
grandfather  they  would  have  been  celebrated  for  their  loyalty  in  ail  future 
ages.  When  they  had  been  marched  to  the  bar,  the  gentleman  gaoler 
standing  by  their  side,  holding  the  axe  the  edge  still  turned  from  them, 
he  addressed  a  preliminary  speech  to  them,  which  thus  began  : 

,  ie  afterwards  goes  on  to  i«ll  the  following  amusing 

aneodotB  of  Lord  Mansfield,  wMcli  is  a  groaa  misrepresentation,  bs  Mr.  Solicitor's 
conduct  to  all  tie  prisonere  diiring  iJie  trial  was  most  oourteoiis.  "While  the 
Lords  neve  withdrawn,  the  Solicitor  General  Murray  (brother  of  the  Pretender's 
minister)  officiously  and  insoiently  went  up  to  Lord  Balmerino,  and  asked  Mm 
how  he  could  give  the  Lords  so  muoh  trouble.  Balmerino  asked  tho  bystanders 
who  this  person  was?  and  being  told,  he  said,  '  Oh,  Mr.  Murray,  I  am  estremelj 
glad  to  BBS  you ;  I  have  been  with  seyernl  of  your  relations ;  the  good  lady,  your 
mother,  was  of  great  use  to  us  at  Perth.' " 

J  Memoirs  of  Tea  last  Years  of  George  II. 
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"William,  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  George,  Earl  of  Cromarty,  Arthur 
Lord  Balmerino,  your  Lordships  aro  brought  before  the  most  august 
judicature  in  this  kingdom,  in  order  to  receive  your  several  triata  upon 
different  charges  of  high  treason.  As  the  crimes  wbereof  jou  stand 
accused  are  of  the  most  heinous  nature,  so  the  accusations  aga,in3t  yotc 
are  grounded  on  no  slight  foundations.  But  though  your  charge  is  thus 
weighty  and  solemn,  it  is  hut  a  charge,  and  open  to  all  such  defences  as 
the  cireumstaaces  of  your  several  eases  and  the  rules  of  law  and  justice 
will  admit.  The  law  is  the  solid  basis  and  support  of  the  King's  thi-one ; 
it  is  the  great  bulwark  of  the  property,  the  liberty,  and  life  of  every 
subject,  and  it  is  the  security  of  the  privileges  and  honours  of  the  Peer- 
age. By  this  measure,  which  is  uniform  and  equal  to  every  member  of 
the  community,  your  actions,  which  aro  now  called  in  question,  are  this 
day  to  he  examined  and  judged.  If  your  Lordships  are  innocent,  this 
will  he  one  ground  of  a  reasonable  confidence  in  your  present  unhappy 
circumstances.  But  to  this  consideration  your  own  thoughts  cannot  fail 
to  add  another;  I  mean  that  the  rules  of  this  law  ai-e  to  be  expounded 
and  disclosed  to  you  hy  this  illuistrious  assembly,  the  whole  body  of  the 
Peers  of  Great  Britain,  in  whose  nohle  and  discerning  minds  nothing 
can  have  weight  but  evidence  and  justice.  Guilt  alone  can  endanger  you, 
and  innocence  alone  can  acquit  you." 

He  then  sarcastically  told  them  of  their  feiicity  in  being  tried  under 
the  law  made  to  regulate  the  trial  of  high  treason  since  the  Eevolution. 
"However  injuriously  that  Revolution  has  been  traduced,"  said  he, — ■ 
"  whatever  attempts  have  been  made  to  subvert  this  happy  establishment 
founded  upon  it,  your  Lordships  will  now  have  the  benefit  of  that  law 
in  its  full  extent." — Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty  pleaded  gnUt}/, 
but  Lord  Balmerino  pleaded  not  guilty — only,  however,  to  show  the 
stoutness  of  his  heart,  and  that  he  might  glory  in  what  he  had  done,  for 
he  had  been  taken  with  arms  in  his  hands,  and  he  attempted  no  legal 
defence  beyond  objecting  that  he  was  improperly  described  in  the  indict- 
ment as  being  "  late  of  Carlisle,"  and  that  on  the  particular  day  laid  in 
the  indictment  on  which  he  was  charged  with  assaulting  that  city,  he 
was  more  than  twenty  miles  off;  but  the  Lord  High  Steward  told  him 
that  his  description  was  an  immaterial  form,  and  that,  according  to 
English  procedure,  the  overt  act  of  treason  might  bo  alleged  on  one  day, 
and  proved  on  another.*  Of  course  he  was  unanimously  found  guilty, 
— a  verdict  which  he  heard  undismayed,  being  resolved  on  the  scaffold, 
in  response  to  the  prayer  "  God  bless  King  George,"  to  say  "  God  bless 
King  James  I"f  The  Lord  High  Steward  now  proceeded  to  pronounce 
n  all  the  three : — 


*  The  last  Duie  of  Quoensbuty  (old  Q.),  whom  I  knew  on  my  first  coming  to 
London,  used  to  complain,  of  the  shameful  manner  in  ■which  he  had  onoe  been 
used,  by  losing  a  great  cause  simply  for  not  doing  what  those  who  requirecE  it 
kneiT  to  be  impossible.  "  When  the  trial  waa'nearly  over,"  said  he,  "proclama- 
don  was  made  that  I,  who  was  the  plaintiff,  should  come  forUi ;  and  because  I 
did  not  come  forth,  I  was  nonsuited  and  cast,  although  Judge,  jury,  aud  counsel, 
all  were  well  aware  tbat  I  was  not  then  attending  the  Etngstou  Assizes,  but  was 
shooting  grouse  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland." 

■]■  From  him  Walter  Seott  has  taken  the  exit  of  Fergus  Maclvor. 
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"By  ttis  conviction  it  ia  now  finally  determined  that  your  Lordships 
are  guilty  of  that  crime  which  not  only  the  laws  of  &rcat  Britain,  but 
of  all  other  countries,  for  the  wisest  reasons,  adjudge  tfl  be  the  highest. 
As  it  gives  the  deepest  concern  to  every  one  of  jny  Lords,  your  peers, 
to  find  persons  of  your  birth  and  quality  stained  with  so  foul  an  offenoe, 
so  it  must  give  them  some  satisfaction  that  all  of  you,  in  effect,  have 
confessed  it.  Charity  makes  one  hope  that  this  is  an  indication  of  some 
disposition  to  that  repentance  which  your  guilt  so  loudly  calls  for.  To 
attempt  to  aggravate  crimes  of  so  deep  a  dye,  and  in  themselves  bo 
incapable  of  aggravation,  against  persoas  in  your  unhappy  ciifeumstaDces, 
would  be  a  vain  as  well  as  a  most  disagreeable  task.  And  yet  the  duty 
of  that  place  in  which  I  have  the  honor  to  sit  requires  that  I  should 
offer  some  things  to  your  consideration,  to  esplaia  more  fully  the 
necessity  of  that  justice  which  is  this  day  to  ho  administered,  and  to 
awaken  in  your  minds  a  due  sense  of  your  own  condition."  [Having 
then,  at  most  unjustifiable  length,  given  a  partial  view  of  the  campaign, 
and  of  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  opposite  sides,  he  thus  concludes  :] 
"  If  from  any  unforeseen  accidents,  not  uncommon  in  military  operations, 
delusive  hopes  were  for  some  time  kept  alive,  it  seems,  to  have  been 
judicially  designed  by  Providence  to  render  the  more  signal  that  ven- 
geance which  was  reserved  for  them  at  the  battle  of  Cuiloden.  How 
much  was  owing,  on  that  memorable  day,  to  the  bravery  and  discipline 
of  his  Majesty's  troops,  to  the  animating  example,  the  intrepid  valor, 
and  the  wise  conduct  of  a  Prince  descended  from  him  who  is  so  deeply 
engraven  on  the  heart  of  every  member  of  this  great  assembly,  that  I 
could  only  repeat  what  their  own  grateful  minds  have  already  suggested 
to  themselves,  and  represented  to  the  throne  !  Then  was  esperieuced 
how  much  that  courage  which  virtue,  true  loyalty,  and  the  love  of  our 
country  inspire,  is  superior  to  the  rashness  and  felse  fire  of  rebellion, 
accompanied  by  the  terrors  of  guilt.  I  will  add  no  more.  It  has  been 
his  Majesty's  justice  to  bring  your  Lordships  to  a  legal  trial ;  and  it 
has  been  his  wisdom  to  show  that,  as  a  small  part  of  his  national  forces 
was  sufBcient  to  subdue  the  rebel  army  in  the  field,  so  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  laws  is  strong  enough  to  bring  oven  their  chiefs  to  justice; 
What  remains  for  me  is  a  very  painful,  though  a  necessary  part.  It  is 
to  pronounce  that  sentence  which  the  law  has  appointed  for  crimes  of 
this  magnitude ;  a  sentence  full  of  horror !  such  as  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  has  ordained  as  one  guard  about  the  sacred  person  of  the  King, 
and  as  a  fence  about  this  esoellent  coastJtution,  to  be  a  terror  to  evU- 
doers,  and  a  security  to  them  that  do  well.     The  judgment  of  the  law 

ia,  and  the  High  Court  doth  award, " 

And  so  he  went  through  the  drawing,  hanging,  cutting  down  alive, 
burning  their  bowels  before  their  faces,  and  the  other  particulars  which 
he  had  eulogised  as  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  King  and  con- 
stitution.* Cromarty  was  pardoned,  out  of  compassion  to  his  wife. 
The  other  two  were  beheaded,  the  rest  of  the  sentenco  being  remitted. 

*  18  St.  Tr.  442-580. 
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■Without  imputing  Wame  in  this  instance  to  the  governmentj  their 
tra^cal  end  escited  mueli  commiseration  : 


The  nest  victim,  notwithstanding  tte  courage  he  displayed,  fell  nn- 
lamented  :— 

"  But  loyat's  iate  indifferently  we  view, 
True  to  no  King,  to  no  reli^on  true ; 
No  Tory  pitiea,  thinking  ■what  lie  was, 
No  Whig  compftBBions,  for  he  left  the  cause. 
The  bravo  ragrot  not,  for  he  waa  not  brayo ; 
The  honeat  mourn  not,  knowing  Mm  a  knave  " 

As  he  had.  committed  no  overt  act  of  trLsa  n  n  E  gland  — t    b  ng  h 
case  before  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  n         aytp         dginthn 
by  impeachment.     Articles  being  present  d    t  th    b      th     Ch  n    11 
was  again  appointed  Lord  High  Stew     i  ani  th    t  al  t    L  pi         n 
Westminster  Hall. 

Lord  Hardwiclie  on  this  occasion  cann  t  b    a  If  any  1  p    tur 

from  tte  rules  of  law  or  justice  ;  but  hwt         Itutp  th 

existing  government,  and  he  betrayed    unl     a      mdmd      tuf 
tone,  great  internal  exultation  at  finding    uha       tmnh     pw 
All  parties  knowing  that  there  was  the       t   nty    f         n     t    n    n  tb 
clearest  evidence,  in  his  preliminary  add        t    th    j       n     wt  n  [  la    d 
at  the  bar  he  said  : — 

"  The  weight  of  this  accusation,  the  solemn  manner  of  exhibiting  and 
prosecuting  it,  and  the  awfulness  of  this  supremo  judicature,  the  most 
illustrious  in  the  world,  are  ciroumatanoes  that  may  naturally  strike  your 
mind  with  anxious  ancl  alarming  apprehension!-.  Keasonable  and  well 
grounded  must  those  apprehensions  be  if  they  proceed  from  that  great- 
est of  all  terrors,  a  consciousness  of  guilt.  But  if  your  Lordship  is  icno 
cent,  if  you  have  really  preserved  yourself  untainted  with  the  heinous 
crimes  laid  to  yonr  charge,  these  very  awful  circumstances,  when  daly 
conddered,  ought  to  have  a  contrary  effect,  and  to  afford  you  support 
and  consolation." 

After  the  verdict  of  guilty  came  a  speech  of  culpable  length  and  viru- 
lence ;  for  the  punishment  provided  by  the  law  in  cases  of  high  treason 
did  not  mclude  torturing  and  maagling  while  stU!  alive  by  the  Judge 
as  well  as  fey  the  hangman.  Having  described  how  Lord  Ijovat  bad 
forced  out  his  clan  to  fight  for  the  Pretender,  he  thus  introduced  a  dis- 
sertation on  clanship,  much  fitter  for  a  debate  in  the  House  when  sitting 
as  a  legislative  assembly : — 

"  Permit  me  to  stop  here  a  little  and  lament  the  condition  of  part  of 
this  united  kingdom ;  happily  united  in  interests,  both  civil  and  religi- 
ous ;  happily  united  nnder  the  same  gracious  monarch  and  the  same 
public  policy.  Yet  the  common  people,  in  some  of  the  remote  northern 
counties,  are  kept  in  a  state  of  bondage  to  certain  of  their  fellow-subjects, 
who,  contrary  to  all  law  and  every  true  principle  of  government,  have 
erected  themselves  into  petty  tyrants  over  them,  and  arrogate  to  them- 
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selves  tho  right  of  compelling  them  into  refcellion  igainst  their  lawfnl 
sovereign,  under  the  peril  of  Are  and  sword.  A'^b.  niohmg  if  is  that  such 
a  remain  of  barharism  should  have  subsisted  solong  m  any  quaiter  of 
this  civilized  well-governed  island.  But  let  it  be  accounted  one  good 
fruit  of  this  inquiry,  that  it  has  been  so  clearly  made  manifest  Such  a 
knowledge  of  tlie  disease  points  cut  tho  remedy  Ihia  usurped  power 
was  audaoiously  made  use  of  over  your  clan.  It  is  trup  your  Lordship  s 
activity  in  exercising  it  rose  and  fell  in  proportion  to  the  appeaianee  of 
the  good  or  bad  success  of  the  Pretender's  cause  ;  but  after  the  advant- 
age gained  by  the  rebels  at  Preston  Pans,  which  you  vainly  called  a 
victory  not  to  he  paralleled  in  history,  you  thought  it  right  to  throw  off 
the  mash,  and  openly  to  espouse  a  party  which  j  tb  t  p  I  '  ht  b 
espoused  with  impunity." 

After  a  history  of  the  rebellion,  and  many  othe  p  n 

mical,  military,  and  religious,  at  last  came  the  wh    h     h    gh 

frightful,  it  must  have  been  a  relief  to  hear     Lo  d  b        y 

exclaiming  "  Dulce  el  decorum  est  pro  patrid  m  bu    h  h    y 

and  cruelty  were  so  notorious,  that  a  savage  sh  xu  w 

raised  when  he  laid  his  head  on  the  bloolr. 

About  this  time  another  execution  took  place  wh    h  w  y 

condemned,  and  which  I  think  reflects  great  diagr  P      L        H    d 

wicke.     As  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Crown,  he  w  fly       w      b 

for  it,  although  he  did  not  ostensibly  take  any  p  b    p         d    g 

Charles  ILaddiffe,  when  quite  a  boy,  had  been  e  g  g  d  h  b  a 
of  1715,  and,  being  attainted,  had  escaped  from  N  w  H        d 

brother,  the  Eari  of  Derwentwater,  had  then  been  beheaded,  all  the 
possessions  of  his  family  had  been  confiscated,  their  blood  had  been 
corrupted,  he  had  lost  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  his  native  land,  and 
he  had  chosen  another  country  in  which,  for  thirty  years,  he  had  lived 
quietly  and  respectably.  During  the  insurrection  in  Scotland,  having 
been  captured  on  board  a  French  vessel  bound  for  that  country,  it  was 
resolved  that  he  should  be  arraigned  on  his  original  sentence,  which  had 
slumbered  so  long.  The  only  trial  now  conceded  to  him  was  confined 
to  his  identity,  and,  although  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  faot,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  was  satisfactorily  established  by  legal  evidenco.*  For  such 
a  course  there  was  no  precedent,  except  in  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh, 
which  bad  brought  shame  upon  the  reign  of  James  1.  The  constancy  of 
this  unfortunate  gentleman  to  his  cause,  and  the  calmness  of  his  demean- 
our, powerfully  excited  the  public  sympathy  in  his  favour : 

"  Eadnliffe,  unhoppj  in  his  crime  of  youth, 
Steady  in  what  lie  still  mistook  for  tnith  ; 
Beheld  his  death,  so  decently  unmovcii. 
The  soft  lamented,  and  tie  brave  approved." 

The  general  opinion  was  and  is,  that,  with,  more  opportunity  for  cle- 
mency, there  was  at  this  time  greater  severity  than  on  the  suppression 

«  16  St.  Tr.  iZO,  442. 
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of  the  rebellion  of  1715  ;*  and  although  the  blame  of  it  is  laid  upon  the 
Dulie  of  Cumberland,  who  personally  ordered  the  military  executions 
which  rendered  his  name  so  odious  in  Scotland,  Lord  Hardwicke  ought 
to  be  held  responsible  for  what  was  done  judicially  in  England. f 

However,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  again  to  praise  him,  in  stating  his 
admirable  measure  for  abolishing  heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland,  by 
which  tha,t  country  was  more  benefited  than  by  any  legislative  measure 
ever  passed.  The  feudal  system  had  been  there  pushed  to  more  opprea- 
eije  lengths  than  ia  any  part  of  Europe.  The  relation  of  lord  and 
vassal,  which  elsewhere  is  consistent  with  personal  and  civil  freedom, 
among  the  Caledonians  approached  that  of  master  and  slave.  Almost 
every  manor  or  barony  was  a  little  independent  state,  subject  to  the 
most  arbitrary  laws — or  rather  to  no  law  except  the  will  of  the  little 
tyrant  called  the  laird  or  cfiief.  He  had  power  of  life  and  death  under 
a,  grant  of  "fossa  etfurca,"  or  "  pit  and  gallows ;"  and,  for  lack  of  evi- 
dence to  convict  a  prisoner  of  theft,  it  was  enough  to  urge  that  "the 
young  laird  had  not  yet  seen  a  man  hanged."  In  the  larger  jurisdictions 
the  forms  of  justice  were  more  regularly  observed ;  but  it  sometimes 
happened  that  tho  judge  was  a  Highland  chieftain,  that  the  prosecutor 
and  the  jury  were  all  of  the  same  name  and  blood,  and  that  the  accused 
was  of  a  rival  clan  at  mortal  enmity  with  them — from  mutual  depreda- 
tions and  acts  of  vengeance  reciprocally  inflicted  for  many  generations.  J 
The  interference  of  the  King's  regular  Courts  was  prohibited,  and  the 
only  control  that  could  be  exercised  over  these  judicial  enormities  was 
by  the  Scottish  Privy  Council,  the  most  cruel,  remorseless,  and  arbitrary 
tribunal  ever  established  in  any  country, — compared  to  which  the  Eng- 
lish Star  Chamber  was  mild,  compassionate,  and  regardful  of  law  and 
justice.     One  striking  consequence  of  the  system  was,  that  the  mass  of 

*  Hall.  Const.  Hist.  ili.  312, 

■f  The  subaequeBt  eseoution  of  Dr.  Alosacdcr  Cameron,  in  17B3,  I  regard  fls 
a  wanton,  atrocity.  He  was  a,  man  of  literature  and  science,  who,  hating  studied 
Burgary,  had  accompanied  bis  broUier,  the  famcos  Loohiel,  into  *ie  field  in  1745, 
thai  he  might  t^e  core  of  liim  when  wounded ;  and  hod  escaped  with  Prince 
Charles  after  the  battle  of  Calloden.  His  name  was  inoluded  in  the  act  of  air 
tainder,  and  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  a  regiment  in  the  French  service.  Some 
years  after,  in  a  time  of  profound  tranquillity,  when  all  real  danger  of  Jacobitiem 
had  passed  away,  he  lifted  his  native  counti?  to  arrange  Ms  private  afiiLirs ;  and, 
being  betf  ajed,  ha  was  sent  to  London,  amugned  on  the  act  of  attainder,  and, 
witiiont  trial,  exeauted  as  a  b'aitor  at  Tyburn ;  displaying  the  highest  qnaUties  of 
a  philosopher  and  a  Christian,  jllthough  Lord  Hardwioke's  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  this  aBWr,  he  must  have  been  consulted  about  it;  and  he  mnat  have 
been  present  in  Council  when  the  death-warrant  was  signed;  see  19  St.  Xr.  738- 
74tj.  A  beaufiful  marble  monument  has  lately  been  ereoted  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
SaToy,  with  the  consent  of  the  Chancellor  and  Council  of  the  Dncbj  of  Lanoaeter, 
to  the  memory  of  the  unfortnuate  Alexander  Cameron. 

J  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  in  ono  of  the  most  noted  instances  of  this  sort  the 
judge  was  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  jury  were  all  Campbella,  and  a  poor  Stewart 
was  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  Campbell.  The  olanniah  spirit  which  praTiuIedmay 
be  guessed  from  the  boast  of  an  old  Campbell  when  taunted  with  this  affair,  and 
told  that  Stewart  was  innocent:— "It  was — to  be  shurel  That's  the  very  thing! 
Ony  body  can  get  a  man  hahget  that's  guilty ;  hot  its  only  Callumore  can  hang 
a  man  wha's  no  guilty  ava." 
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tie- population  were  almost  nneonBcioua  of  the  general  goTenimeDt  of 
the  country,  and  looked  only  to  tho  will  of  the  superior  to  whose  rule 
they  were  subjected,  and  under  his  banner  they  were  equally  ready  to 
fight  for  King  James  or  King  George.  This  consideration  led  to  the 
abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions  in  Scotland,  without  much  regard 
being  paid  to  the  private  oppression  which  they  generated.  The  evils  of 
the  system  had  been  long  lamented,  but,  fromthe  whole  aristocracy  being 
interested  in  perpetuating  them  in  a  country  wiere  there  was  no  middle 
olasa  and  the  people  Lad  no  voice,  a  remedy  for  them  was  considered 
hopeless.  James  I.,  in  his  Babilicon  Doron,  addressed  to  Prince 
Henry,  had  observed  : — "  Sed  nihil  est,  quod  iegum  naum  magis  impe- 
diat,  qu^  juris  regalia  hsereditariEe  apud  quoadam  nobilea  poteatas ;  vera 
totius  regni  calamitas.  Nihil  mibi  in  presentia  consHii  hie  suosurrit,  nisi 
ut  severissimam  i,  singulis  esigas  ofSeii  rationem,  et  quantum  legis  per- 
miserint,  eessantium  eastiges  ignaviam,  Et  si  quia  potestatem  hane  suo 
vitio  amiserit,  nemini  post  ilium  haireditario  jure  earn  eoneesseris.  Verilm 
ad  laudabilem  Anglite  oonsuetudinem  omnia  hjeo  paulatim  aptare  atude- 
bis."*  At  the  time  of  the  Union  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  there 
was  an  express  stipulation  without  which  that  measure  could  not  have 
been  carried, — "That  all  heritable  offices,  superiorities,  heritable  juris- 
dictions, and  offices  for  life,  should  bo  reserved  to  the  owners  thereof  as 
rights  of  property,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  then  enjoyed  by 
the  laws  of  Scotland. "f 

But  Lord  Hardwicke,  like  a  true  statesman,  seeing  that  it  was  for  the 
manifest  advantage  of  Scotland,  and  of  tho  whole  i-a^„  r  17461 
empire'  that  they  should  be  abolished,  seized  the  ■-  ■  >  '  'J. 
favorable  opportunity  of  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  to  effect  this 
great  reform,  ,  Immediately  after  the  trial  of  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Cro- 
marty, and  Balmcrino,  he  opened  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
procured  an  order  to  be  made  on  the  Lords  of  Session  to  prepare  the 
draught  of  "  a  bill  for  remedying  th  m    f    m  h     t 

tie  juriadictaon  in  Scotland,  and  ftmkgm         fftlp  nf 

the  regular  administration  of  juati  fh  gh  t  th  t  p  t  f  th  TJ  t  d 
Kingdom  by  the  King's  courts  and  i  dg     th  d  fh  t  th  y   h    Id 

inquire  into  and  make  a  report  up       th         t  d       t    t    f  th 

jurisdielions.     The  Scotch  Judges     tthttm      11  1     llpp     trs 
who  for  little  emolument  contentedly  fill  d  th    j    1      1    ffi 
deration  of  the  power  and  influence  t       f       1         lit     thw    t  th 
English  Chancellor  in  Ibis  salutary  Th  y  p         ted  p    t 

in  which,  on  frivolous  excuses,  auuh       thtm  dw       dmgd 

and  others  were  locked  up  with  the  Scottish  regalia,  they  pretended  that 
they  could  not  prepare  the  draught  of  the  required  bill,  nor  give  an  acon- 
tate  aecount  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions ;  and 
they  remonstrated  against  the  abolition  of  these  jurisdictions  as  a  measure 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  Union,  and  wholly  impraoticable.J 

*  Opera  Jacob!  Kegia,  p.  150.  t  Art.  19. 

J  It  utts  soon  after  fliis  that  a  lorcl  of  Session  spoke  bo  ooutomptaously  of 
CromwelL'B  Judges,  vrbo  he  could  not  deny  hB.d  administered  justice  itspartialljr 

voi.  V.  8 
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Lord  Haidwicke,  nothing  daunted,  canaed  a  bill  to  effect  bis  object  to 
rF  17  1 74.7  1  prepared  under  bis  own  superintendence  in  London, 
L   ^^'      '  ■■'  and  this  he  introduced  at  the  coramencement  of  the 

following  seflsjon  in  a  must  lucid  and  argumcnlative  speech,  of  which  wo 
have  an  authentic  report  edited  hy  himself.  In  this  he  animadverts  with 
deoeney,  but  with  the  most  cutting  severity,  on  the  conduct  of  the  Scotch 
Judges,  saying,  amongst  other  things  equrilly  bitter,  "  The  interference 
of  the  legislature  is  now  proved  to  be  indispensable,  for  after  the  disco- 
very made  by  the  Lords  of  Session  to  all  the  world,  that  there  is  no 
record  by  which  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  heritable  jurisdictions 
can  be  ascertained,  they  may  be  claimed  and  stretched  by  all  who  think 
fit,  aad  the  poor  people  who  are  oppressed  are  told  by  those  to  whom 
they  might  fly  for  refuge  that  there  is  no  redress  for  oppression  in  its 
worst  form."  His  chief  difficulty  was  to  combat  the  argument  arising 
from  the  treaty  of  Union.  After  some  rather  sophistical  criticisms  upon 
the  language  of  the  different  articles,  he  afisumes  a  manly  tone,  and 
boldly  contends  that  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  in  it  all 
the  powers  which  belonged  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  and  could  cow 
legislate  on  the  subject  as  that  parliament  might  have  done, — insisting, 
that  if  the  measure  was  clearly  required  by  existing  circumstances,  and 
must  be  for  the  general  good  of  Scotland,  it  ought  to  be  adopted  were  it 
forbidden  by  the  articles  of  Union  in  terras  the  most  express  and  peremp- 
tory. He  showed  that  an  attempt  to  fetter  the  supreme  legislative  power 
in  any  state  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  "In  all  countries,"  be  said, 
"  the  legislative  power  must,  to  a  general  intent,  be  absolute  ;  and  there- 
fore, upon  treaties  of  this  nature,  strict  and  rigid  constructions  ought  not 
to  be  made,  and  may  prove  dangerous.  If  they  should  too  easily  be  given 
way  to,  incorporating  Unions  would  become  impracticable  or  mischiev- 
ous."* Out  of  policy,  I  presume,  but  not  very  sincerely,  he  declared 
that  he  was  not  moved  to  bring  forward  this  measure  by  the  rebellion, 

and  sattafiwtorjly,  tufc  wliom  he  A&prUed  of  allmerit  bccauEe  theywere  freafrom 
local  and  party  oonoeotiona,  Baying,  "  No  iJmnlts  to  them,  kithlksh  xoons  1" 

*  This,  however,  is  perhaps,  by  a  fallacy,  begging  the  qiioEtion.  There  may 
he  a  lepslature  with  limited  powers,  lifee  the  Amei-ican  Coagreas, — and  it  is 
possible  thut  after  an  ineorporatliig  uuiou  ilie  power  of  the  united  legislature 
may  be  made  to  be  limited  by  the  oosditions  of  the  treaty  of  union  declaring  that 
any  law  l«  infringe  these  conditions  is  void,  and  by  ecoctjng  a  tribunal  lilte  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  decide  whether  any  law  ia  oontrary  to 
tliese  conditions — or,  in  a  rougher  Dnumer,  by  providing  that  an  infraetion  of 
these  conditions  shall  work  a  dissolution  of  the  union.  However.  I  entertain  no 
doubt  that  by  the  just  couBtruofion  of  the  treaty  of  Union  with  Scotland,  and  of 
the  treaty  of  Union  witli  Ireland,  the  united  l^slature  was  to  be  vested  with 
supreme  and  absolute  power  over  the  whole  empire.  The  faet  that  a  proposed 
law  repeals  or  altera  any  article  of  the  Union  ia  a  very  strong  hut  not  a  oonolusive 
objection  to  it.  Od  this  doctrine  I  acted  when  I  supported  the  entire  abolition. 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  substantial  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  Scotiand,  boih  declared  by  the  articles  of  Union  to  be  for  ever  established  in 
that  country ;  and  by  this  doctrine  I  should  be  guided  if  any  law  were  proposed 
for  modifying  the  Protestant  Bpiaoopal  Ohurcii  in  Ireland.— See  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Burke,  Wbr/u,  vol.  x.  6. 
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or  liy  tlie  supposed  disaffection  of  Scotknd,  or  hy  a  belief  that  the  pre- 
sent possessors  of  these  heritable  jurisdictions  were  not  fit  to  be  intrusted 
with  suoh  powers,  there  being  before  his  eyes  SoottJsh  chiefs  of  distin- 
guished loyalty,  as  well  as  high  birth,  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  any 
powers  which  it  is  proper  for  the  Crown  to  confer  upon  a  subject. 

"  My  Lords,"  said  ho,  "my  true  reasons  arc  drawn  from  known  and 
allowed  maxima  of  policy.  I  think  that  tha  parcelling  out  in  this 
manner  the  power  of  jurisdiction  originally  lodged  in  the  Crown,  was 
an  erroneous  and  a  dangerous  model  of  government.  I  look  upon  the 
administration  of  justice  aa  the  principal  and  essential  part  of  all  govern- 
ment. The  people  know  and  judge  of  it  by  little  else.  The  effects  of  this 
are  felt  every  day  by  the  meanest  in  the  business  and  affairs  of  common 
life.  Statesmen  look  abroad  into  foreign  countries,  and  consider  our 
remote  interests  and  connections  with  other  nations.  But  of  what 
utility  are  those  views,  however  great  and  just,  unless  they  bo  referred 
back  to  our  domestic  peace  and  good  order?  The  chief  object  of  the 
social  compact  is  to  secure  to  us  the  regular  course  of  law  and  justice. 
When  the  King,  therefore,  grants  away  jurisdiotioUj  he  parts  with  so 
ranch  of  his  government ;  it  is  giving  away  so  many  jewels  of  his  crown. 
It  is  certainly  putting  so  much  of  the  protection  of  his  people  into  other 
hands;  and  this  tends  directly  to  dissolve  the  bond  of  allegiance  and 
affection  between  King  and  people;  whilst  the  subjects  do  not  see  the 
King  either  in  the  benefits  they  enjoy,  or  the  punishments  they  undergo. 
Hence  arises  a  dangerous  and  unconstitutienal  dependence.  The  people 
will  follow  those  who  have  the  power  to  help  or  to  hurt  them ;  and  this 
dependence  will  operate  most  strongly  in  the  uncivilised  part  of  any 
country  remote  front  the  seat  of  government.  The  ill  effects  of  it  in 
Scotland  were  felt  long  since,  and  will  continue  to  be  felt  till  the  appro- 
priate remedy  is  applied  " 

He  then  stated  the  details  of  the  measure,  Iiy  which  the  whole  of  the 
heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland  were  at  once  to  be  swept  away,  root 
and  branch  and  the  King's  judges  were  to  make  circuits  twice  a  year 
for  the  trial  of  all  offendeis 

Lord  Hardwicke  concluded  b>  laying  his  bill  upon  the  table,  and 
moving  that  it  bo  read  a  first  time,  but,  as  oompeusation  was  to  be 
given,  he  stated  on  a  subseijuent  day  that  it  must  commence  in  the 
House  jf  Commons  There  it  wis  bioughtm  by  the  Attorney  General, 
Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  ind  passed  with  little  opposition  When  it  came  up 
to  the  Lords  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and 
other  Jacobitically  inclined  peers;  but  the  Chancellor  left  the  defence 
of  it  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  without  again  entering  into  its  merits. 
The  opponents  of  the  bill  did  not  venture  to  divide  the  House  upon  it, 
and  satisfied  themselves  with  a  viol  nt  p  t  t  It  t  ly  does  high 
honour  to  its  author.  From  the  t  m  th  t  t  n  t  full  operation, 
and  not  from  the  Union,  commenc  th  p  p  ty  f  &  tland,  which, 
having  been  tha  idlest,  poorest,  and  m    t  tmbul  nt      imt  y  in  Europe, 

*  U  Pari.  Hist.  1-67. 
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has  become  one  of  the  most  industrious,  the  most  improving,  tmd  the 
most  orderly. 

But  such  is  tho  imporfection  of  human  wisdom,  aueh  a,  mixture  of 
praise  and  censure  is  meted  out  to  the  most  clear-seeing  legislators,  that 
I  am  obliged  immedietely  to  record  another  Scottish  measure  of  Lord 
Hardwioke,  which  greatly  endangered  and  considerably  rebirded  the 
jood  effects  of  that  whioh  I  have  so  cordially  applauded.  Provision 
)eing  made  for  the  due  admiuistration  of  justice,  conciliation  was  now 
the  obvious  policy  to  reclaim  the  Highlands;  but  because  a  deep  resent- 
ment was  manifested  against  the  barharitiea  of  the  Duko  of  Cumberland, 
and  there  were  enthusiastic  rejoicings  at  the  escape  of  tiie  young 
Chevalier  after  all  the  perils  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  and  because 
there  had  been  a  not  unnatural  combination  to  oppose  the  abolition  of 
the  heritable  jurisdictions  between  the  Lords  to  be  restrained,  and  the 
vassals  to  be  protected  by  it,  who  all  cried  out  with  equal  violence  that  it 
was  an  encroachment  on  tho  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  Scots- 
men,— Lord  Ilardwicke,  instead  of  affording  a  little  time  for  those 
rM  174«  T  feelings  to  subside,  in  the  ensuing  session  introduced  a 
[MAT,  1110.}  ,j  Coercion  Bill,"  which  added  insult  to  injury,  for  it 
not  only  contained  clauses  for  universally  disarming  the  Highlanders, 
but  forbade  them  to  use  the  tartan,  which  they  said  and  believed  had 
distinguished  their  anoestoris  since  the  time  of  Oasian,  and  ione  before. 
Instead  of  plaids  and  philibegs,  and  trews,  they  were,  henceforth,  to  he 
clothed  in  coats  and  in  waistcoats,  and  (worst  of  all)  in  breeoheb  ! ! ! 
This  unpopular  bill  was  strongly  opposed  in  both  Houses,  but  was  carried 
by  large  majorities,  for  there  was  then  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
Highlanders.  People  had  not  forgotten  the  alarm  and  consternation 
into  which  a  small  band  of  them  had  thrown  all  England ;  most  unfounded 
stories  were  propagated  respecting  atrocities  imputed  to  them  in  their 
march  to  Derby,  and  it  was  highly  popular  in  the  South  by  acts  of 
parliament  to  heap  upon  them  all  sorts  of  indignity.  Unfortunately 
the  debates  upon  the  bill  are  lost,  except  respecting  one  insignificant 
clause  about  preventing  priests  from  officiating  in  Scotland  who  were 
ordained  by  nonjuring  bishops.  This  the  English  bishops  assailed  as 
an  attack  on  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Christ's  church,  and  they  rejected 
it  in  the  committee,*  but,  on  the  report.  Lord  Hardwiete  made  a  strong 
speech  in  its  favour.  In  reference  to  Charles's  landing  at  Moidart,  he 
said, — 

"  Rebellion  may  take  its  rise  in  one  of  the  remotest, — one  of  the 
smallest  and  least  populous  comers  of  this  island ; — 

'  MoLilitato  viget,  yiresque  aequirit  eundo : 
Parva  roetn  primo  ;  mos  eese  attoflit  in  auras, 
,  .  .  .  ct  magaas  territaturbes.' 

I  am  astonished,  my  Lords,  to  hear  any  regulation  called  cJ-Me?(y  that  may 

tend  towards  preventing  such  a  rebellion  for  the  future.     What  is  the 

form  of  ordination  among  those  who  call  themselves  nonjuring  bishops, 

*  32,  iiioludiiLg  20  Biihopa,  agaiaat  29  lay  lords. 
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i,  pToniisGS,  or  tows,  they  exact  from  the  persons  they 
1  I  do  not  certainly  know;  but  I  belicTe  ttat  no  man  will  lio 
d       d  by  one  of  them  who  ia  not  a  Jacobite  in  his  heart ;  and  an 

si  n  of  all  auoh  from  the  exercise  of  their  function  in  any  part  of 
h  M  J  ty's  dominions  ia,  I  think,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public 
saf  y  As  to  the  encroachment  made  by  this  clause  upon  the  rights  or 
p  1  of  the  Christian  church,  I  do  not  pretend  to  he  so  good  a  judge 
a  h  P  ght  Reverend  Prelates ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  master  of  the 
b        I  cannot  conceive  what  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Christian 

h  h  h  ve  to  do  in  this  question.  Wo  do  not  by  this  clause  pretend 
nul  the  holy  orders  granted  by  a  nonjuring  bishop,  nor  do  we 
p  d  hat  the  civil  magistrate  has  any  power  to  determine  whether  a, 
J  1  been  regularly  ordained,  or  a  bishop  duly  consecrated ;  but, 
ly  he  supreme  legislature  jn  every  state  has  power  to  determine 
who  shall  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  office  of  priest  or  bishop  within  its 
territory." 

The  clausG  was  restored.*  To  the  enactments  for  the  universal  seizure 
of  arms,  the  most  captivating  objection  was,  that  they  made  nodiatinotion 
between  Jacobites  and  Georgitcs.  The  loyal  clans  murmured  "  that, 
after  having  defended  the  King  upon  the  throne,  they  were  forbidden 
for  the  future  to  defend  themselves,  and  that  the  swoid  was  forfeited 
which  had  been  legally  employed."  I  believe  such  meaaurea  are  power- 
loss  to  put  down  disaffection,  and  rather  excite  irritation  thau  cripple 
the  means  of  annoying  the  established  government.  The  Highlanders 
were  first  reconciled  to  the  House  of  Hanover  by  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 
who  pursued  towards  them  a  policy  very  different  from  that  of  Lord 
Hardwioke's  "  Coercion  Biil,"  for  he  put  arms  into  their  hands,  and 
called  upon  them,  with  confidence,  to  fight  against  the  enemies  of  their 
country.f  It  is  amusing  to  find  Jh.  Johnson  ascribing  the  tranquillity 
he  observed  in  the  Highlands,  in  the  year  1773,  to  an  act  which,  having 
prolonged  agitation  for  a  while,  had  aeon  become  a  dead  letter, — the 
very  memory  of  it  having  been  blotted  out  by  a  more  generous  and 
a  wiser  policy.  "  The  last  law,"  says  he,  "  by  which  the  Highlanders 
are  deprived  of  their  arms,  has  operated  with  efficacy  beyond  expectation." 
His  remarks  are  more  amusing,  and  therefore  more  valuable,  on  the 
clauses  respecting  the  tartan  garb.  "  In  the  Islands  the  plaid  is  rarely 
worn.  The  law  by  which  the  Highlanders  have  been  obliged  to  change 
the  form  of  their  dress  has,  in  all  the  places  that  we  have  visited,  been 
universally  obeyed.  I  have  seen  only  one  gentleman  completely  clothed 
in  tho  ancient  habit,  and  by  him  it  was  worn  only  ocoasionlly  and 
wantonly.  The  common  people  do  not  think  themael\'es  under  any  legal 
necessity  of  having  coats ;  for  they  say  that  the  law  against  plaids  was 

*  37  to  32. 

f  "  I  tcmemlier  how  I  employed  the  very  rebels  itt  the  aorvioe  and  defence  ot 
their  country.  They  wore  reclaimed  by  this  meama  ;  ihey  fought  our  battles ; 
they  eheerfully  tiled  in  defence  of  those  liberties  which  they  had  attempted  to 
overthrow  but  a  few  years  before." — Lord  Chatham'^  ^eech  to  the  Some  of  Lords, 
2d  Doc.  J777. 
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made  by  Lord  ChBncellor  Hardwieke,  and  was  in  force  only  for  his  life  ; 
but  tlie  same  poverty  that  made  it  then  difficult  for  them  to  change  their 
clothing  hinders  them  now  from  changing  it  again."  Instead  of  breaking 
the  spirit  of  the  clans,  this  tyrannical  law  only  helped  to  keep  up 
clannish  distinctions  and  cnstoms.  In  Lord  Hardwieke's  lifetime  it  was 
evaded  by  Highlandmen  carrying  a  pair  of  breeches,  snspended  by  a 
stick,  over  their  shoulders  ;  for  the  Highlanders  wearing  a  short  petti- 
coat like  the  Romans, — thought,  like  the  EomanSj  with  contempt  of  all 
to  whom  the  lino  of  Ovid  might  be  applied, — 

"  lims  nrcent  mala  frigora  braccis."^ 

Jacobitism  was  not  completely  extinguished  in  the  Highlands  till  Lord 
Hardwioke's  obnoxious  act  was  repealed  on  the  motion  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Montrose,  who  showed  himself  a  wiser  man  than  the  Chancellor,  and 
who,  for  his  patriotism,  was  thus  celebrated  in  the  Rolliad : 

"  Thee,  GraJiam  1  thee  the  frozen  chiefbuna  bless, 
Who  feel  tlij  hounties  through  Uieir  fim'rite  dress ; 
Ej  thee  thej  vian  lieir  rescued  country  clod 
In  tbe  bleak  honotiTs  of  tbeir  long-loat  ptaid ; 
Thy  patriot  seal  hae  bar'd  their  parts  behind 
To  the  keen  wbistlingB  of  the  wintry  wind. 
While  Icurds  the  dirk,  while  lasses  bagpipes  prise. 
And  oatmaal  cake  the  want  of  bread  supplies ; 
The  sourvey  skin  white  scaly  scabs  enrich. 
While  coutaol  gives,  and  brimstone  owes,  the  itch ; 
Each  breeie  that  blows  upon  these  brawny  parts 
Shall  wake  thy  lov'd  remembrance  in  tiieir  hearts ; 
And  while  fhey  freshen  from  the  northern  blast, 
So  long  thy  honour,  name,  and  praise  shall  last." 

Lord  Hardwieke,  after  these  exertions,  talked  so  much  of  his  fatigue, 
and  desire  of  ease,  as  actually  to  create  a  belief  among  those  who  did 
not  know  him  woll,  that  he  was  going  to  give  up  his     fc      t  1  =3 

laborious  :  "  We  talk  much,"  writes  Horace  Walp  1th  p    d 

ent  at  Florence,  "  of  the  Chancellor  resigning  the        1    f    m  w 
of  the  fatigue, — and  being  made  President  of  the  C  1 — w  th     th 

consequent  changes ;  but  as  this  has  already  been        1  se     f     x 

months,  I  don't  give  it  to  you  for  cerlaiu."f  Had  th  Ch  11  1  n 
suddenly  required  to  resign,  ho  would  have  felt  lik  th  Id  m  n  h  n 
Death  actually  appeared  to  him  to  relieve  him  of  h     b    d  n 

*  Trist.  T.  7.    Pronouncing  the  c  before  1,  as  the  Italia      d         d         P  m 
probably  did,  it  is  wonderful  with  how  little  change  of  s       d  thi   w  rd  d 

scended  10  ns  from  our  Scythian  ancestors. — See  Luc.  i.  4  0 

The  etymon  is  equally  apparent,  whether  we  take  the  S  h  B  gli  h  m 
for  this  garment, — "  breeks  "  being  an  abbrerialjon  of  "  b       h^     as  ks 

of  "atitohes." 

"  Wha  made  your  breeka  ? 
He  that  sewed  the  sleeks. 
Wha  sewed  the  sieeki  ? 
He  that  made  the  breeka." 
f  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  2d  Deo.  1748. 
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For  seyeral  succeeding  jeara  his  poHtical  career  becomes  obscure, 
partly  from  the  quietness  of  the  times,  and  partly  from  the  growing  defi- 
ciency of  our  parliamentary  reeorda.  The  treaty  of  Ais-Ia-Ohapelle 
excited  no  discussion  in  the  Lords,  and,  notwithstanding  the  machinations 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  pafty,  tlie  Chancellor,  sitiing  on  the 
w  Isack  seems  to  have  enjoyed  nearly  a  sinecure.  Mr.  PeSham,  with 
b     un       niatious  virtues,  enjoyed  the  confidence  both  of  the  SoTereign 

I  f  th  people,  and,  while  he  lived,  faction  was  stilled  almost  into 
!  n         Th    Chancellor  in  those  halcyon  days  only  came  forward  on 

i.a  ns  f  ceremony,  such  as  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  and,  to  keep  his 
n  m  1  f  the  public,  he  then  tried  to  say  something  smart,  which  he 
w  Id  n  t  have  thought  of  had  he  been  taking  part  in  a  debate  on  which 
the  fate  of  the  ministry  depended.*  Compliments  to  Speaker  Onslow, 
and  such  commonplaces,  howeyer  prettily  turned,  have  lost  al!  their 
interest,  f 

The  Mutiny  Bill,  which  now  passes  as  quietly  as  any  road  bill,  still 
continued  an  annual  occasion  for  patriots  to  declaim  against  a  standing 
army.     In  1749,  the  Lord  Chancellor  found  it  necessary    -  1749  1 

to  reply  to  them  in  a  speech  ourious  for  the  view  it  gives    L  ■     ■  'J 

of  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  prevailed  while  Prince  Charles  was 
advancing  to  Derby,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  the  government  was 

"  When  the  late  Rebellion  broke  out,  I  believe  most  men  were  ooa- 
vinced  that,  if  the  rebeb  had  succeeded,  popery  as  well  as  slavery  would 
have  been  the  certain  consequence ;  and  yet  what  a  faint  resistance  did 
the  people  make  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  I — so  faint,  that  had  we 
not  been  so  luoky  as  to  procure  a  number  of  regular  troops  from  abroad 
time  enough  to  oppose  their  approach,  they  might  have  got  possession 
of  our  capital  without  any  opposition,  except  from  the  few  soldiers  we 
had  in  London,  and  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  would  have  defended  upon 
a  battle  fought  within  a  few  miles  of  this  city.  Whilst  the  people,  there- 
fore, remwn  in  their  prtsent  unarmed  and  undisciplined  condition,  let 
the  consequence  be  what  it  will,  we  must  keep  up  a  standing  force,  and 
no  one  ever  heard  of  an  army  being  long  kept  up  in  any  country  in  the 
world  without  military  laws  and  oourt-martials  for  holding  the  ofBeers 
and  soldiers  to  their  duty.  But  these  ofBcera  and  soldiers  are  still  our 
fellow-citizens,  actuated  by  the  same  feelings  with  ourselves,  and,  while 
they  preserve  internal  quiet  and  defend  us  from  foreign  aggression,  they 
would  join  us  to  preserve  the  constitution  instead  of  combining  against 
us  to  overturn  it."f 

After  a  few  patnotie  sallies  on  the  subversion  of  liberty  by  military 
violence,  the  bill  was  carried,  and  dulness  again  overspread  the  Houses 
till  a  great  excitement  was  produced  by  a  melancholy  event  which 
changed  the  succession  to  the  throne. 

*  14  Pari.  Hist.  93 ;  15  Piu-l.  Hist.  328. 

f  Abont  thia  time  Lord  Hardwieke  was  elected  Higii  Steward  of  the  UtuTersity 
of  Cambridge,  an  bonoar  whieh  lie  held  for  Ms  life,  aad  wLich  woa  long  enjojett 
by  Ma  posterity. 
■    I  14  ParL  Hist.  451. 
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CHAPTER  CXXXV. 


The  sudden  deatt  of  Frederick,  Prioce  of  Wales,  in  the  flower  of 
_,,  i7f;i  n  ^'^  ^S^'  wli''!li  '"'^  little  regretted  at  Court,  placed 

L  J     '      -J  Lord  Hardwicke  in  a  situation  of  considerable  embar- 

rassment, but  be  extricated  himself  from  it  with  his  usual  prudence. 
The  present  beir-apparect,  afterwards  George  III.,  being  no  more  than 
twelve  years  old,  and  George  II.  being  sisty-seven,  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  on  a  demise  of  the  Crowa.  The  King  wished  much  that  the 
Begent  to  be  named  should  be  bis  favourite  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  was  himself  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  distinction  was  due 
to  bis  station  as  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  and  to  his  services  as  the  vio- 
tor  of  Cullodenj  but  this  Prince,  notwithstanding  some  high  qualities 
which  belonged  to  him,  was  now  so  unpopular,  that  when  his  brotber'a 
death  was  announced,  the  general  cry  was, — "  0!i  1  that  it  were  the 
Butcher!"  and  his  appointment  as  Regent  would  only  have  been  satis- 
factory to  the  Jacobites.  Lord  Hardwicke  suggested  to  Pelbam  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  preference  should  be  given  to  the  Dowager 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  had  been  obnoxious  to  the  Court  during  hec 
husband's  life,  but  on  his  death  had  behaved  with  such  great  propriety 
that  no  personal  objection  could  be  started  to  ber.  The  King  reluc- 
tantly acquiesced,  on  the  condition  that  she  should  be  controlled  by  a 
Council  of  Begency,  of  which  the  Duko  should  be  president.  The 
difficulty  now  was  to  announce  the  plan  to  bis  lUiyal  Highness;  and 
this  task  was  assigned  to  the  Chancellor,  who  accordingly  waited  upon 
bim,  and  in  the  most  respectful  manner  showed  him  the  heads  of  the 
proposed  Begency  Bill,  enlarging  on  the  weight  which  he  would  have 
in  the  council.  Deeply  disappointed  at  not  grasping  the  whole  royal 
power  as  Regent,  be  said  sternly, — "Eeturn  my  thanks  to  the  King  for 
the  plan  of  the  Regency.  As  to  the  part  allotted  to  me,  I  shall  submit 
because  be  commands  it  I"  The  bill  passed  both  Houses  with  little  diffi- 
culty, and  Lord  Hardwicke  still  preserved  his  aseendaney. 

This  year  ho  deserves  the  credit,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  does  not 
always  belong  to  Chancellors,  of  supporting  a  useful  measure  proposed 
by  a  political  opponent.  Lord  Chesterfield,  dismissed  from  his  offices, 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  annoying  the  government,  and  then 
brought  forward,  with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  son  of  the 
Chancellor,  his  famous  bill  for  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar,  accord- 
ing to  the  Gregorian  computation  of  time,  by  making  the  year  commence, 
for  all  purposes,  on  the  1st  of  January,  instead  of  the  25th  of  March, 
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by  suppressing  in  September,  1752,  the  eleven  days  the  old  style  had 
fallen  behind,  so  that  the  day  following  the  2d  of  that  month  shonld  be 
called  the  14th,  and  hy  inserting  certain  intercalary  days  in  time  to 
come.*  During  some  Chan  cell  orships,  I  am  afraid  the  noble  and  learned 
president  of  the  assembly,  disliking  trouble  and  responsibility, — perhaps 
grudging  a  little  credit  to  a  rival,— perhaps  meaning  to  bring  in  the 
same  bill  himself  at  a  future  time, — would  have  left  the  woolsack,  and, 
with  iaint  compliments  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  mover,  wowld  have 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  innovation, — the  disturbance  of  contracts 
which  the  change  would  occasioa, — the  height  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness which  the  nation  had  reached  under  the  old  computation  of  time, — ■ 
and  the  degradation  of  copying  the  example  of  the  French,  our  natural 
enemies,  and  the  Pope,  the  foe  of  our  holy  reformed  faith.  Had  Lord 
Hardwicke  followed  this  course,  he  migbt  easily  have  defeated  the  oppo- 
sition leaders,  and  we  might  still  have  been  adhering,  like  the  Musco- 
vites, to  the  old  Calendar,  exploded  by  all  civilized  nations.  But  be 
candidly  supported  the  bill,  and,  with  bis  countenance,  it  passed  so 
easily  that  people  were  astonished  the  reformation  liad  been  so  long 
delayed,  I 

In  1752,  the  only  public  measure  in  which  Lord  Havdwioke  took  an 
ostensible  part,  was  a  bill  for  annexing  the  for-     p  17'S9    17')^  1 

feited  estates  in  Scotland  to  the  Crown,  and  on-     L  '     '  '  'J 

eouraging  Englishmen  and  lowland  Scotsmen  to  settle  upon  them.  This 
measure,  in  the  result,  operated  favourably,  by  preserving  the  estates 
for  the  families  of  the  individuals  who  had  been  attainted;  but  I  can- 
not commend  it,  for  it  was  meant  as  a  measure  of  severity  against  them. 
Lord  Hardwicke  defended  it  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  estates  were  sold, 
they  would  be  purchased  at  a  low  price  for  the  former  owners,  and  that 
there  were  fictitious  charges  upon  them  which  would  run  away  with  the 
whole  of  the  purchase-money — censuring,  bat  in  a  manner  not  very 
mortifying  to  them,  the  whole  Scottish  nation,  whom  be  seems  to  have 
considered  "  aliens  in  blood,  language,  and  religion."  "  The  noble 
Duke,"  said  he,  "  is  so  sanguine  as  to  hope  that  all  these  fraudulent 
claims  may  be  detected;  but,  from  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  enter- 
tain no  such  hopes. "  The  people  of  that  country  are  so  faithful  to  one 
another,  in  every  case  in  which  they  think  their  honour  concerned,  that 
no  reward  can  tempt  them,  no  terror  can  fiighten  them,  to  betray  their 
trust :  they  will  take  any  oath  you  can  frame  rather  than  discover  what 
they  think  their  honour  obliges  them  to  conceal,  and  this  fidelity  reaches 
even  to  the  very  lowest  of  the  people.    Their  contempt  of  rewards  is 

«  24  Geo.  2,  c.  23. 

+  14  Pari.  Hist.  979;  Lord  CiiBstorfield's  Letters  to  his  Son;  Dr.  Matty's  Life 
of  Lord  Chesterfield.  Had  Lord  Hardwicke  boon  inclined  to  orush  the  measure, 
he  had  an  nmple  preteit  in  the  manner  in  wMoh  it  was  first  reoeived  by  the  Doke 
of  Newcastle,  the  ostensible  head  of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Says  Chaatarfleld :  "  His  Grace  was  alarmed  at  so  bold  an  undertaking,  and  en- 
treated me  not  to  s&r  matters  that  had  been  long  quiet ;  adding,  tliat  he  did  not 
love  new-fangled  things." 
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proved  by  the  escape  of  the  young  Pretender,  and  their  disregard  of 
threats  by  the  impunity  of  the  murder  of  Captain  Portcous."* 

The  year  1753  is  memorable  in  the  life  of  Lord  Hardwiclie  hy  hia 
Jew  Bill  and  his  Marriage  Bill,  for  both  of  which  I  think  he  de- 
serves credit.  From  the  fatuous  fears  and  furious  cries  which  the  former 
occasioned,  it  has  generally  been  represented  as  "  a  bill  by  its  own  vigour 
at  once  to  coufer  all  the  rights  of  natural-bom  British  subjects  on  all 
foreign  Jews  who  might  seffoot  on  English  ground ;"  whereas  it  merely 
allowed  bills  to  be  brought  in  for  naturalizing  Jews  without  their  having 
tiien  the  sa«raraeut  of  the  Lord's  supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or,  iu  other  words,  to  allow  that  a  Jew  might  be 
naturalized  by  act  of  parliament.  After  some  sharp  debates,  the  bill 
passed  both  Houses,  and  reeeiyad  the  royal  assent ;  but,  from  there  being 
then  no  reports  of  parliamentary  proceedings  printed,  its  nature  was  so 
grossly  misrepresented,  that  great  odinni  was  cast  upon  the  Chaueellor 
as  its  author;  and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  voted  for  it,  soon  after, 
holding  a  confirmation,  was  called  upon  by  the  mob  "  to  administer  the 
rite  of  circumcision,"  and  a  paper  was  affixed  to  the  church  doors,  stating 
that  "next  day  being  Saturday,  his  lordship  would  confirm  the  Jews, 
and  on  the  day  following  the  Christians."  Such  was  the  ferment  in  the 
nation  that  ministers  became  alarmed — particularly  as  a  general  election 
was  approaching, — and  in  a  very  dastardly  manner  they  agreed  to  aban- 
don this  measure,  which,  if  persisted  in,  might  have  introduced,  upon 
reflection,  a  more  liberal  feeliog  into  the  public  mind,  and  accelerated 
hy  a  century  the  religious  freedom  which  we  now  enjoy .f 

Lord  Hardwioke's  Marriage  Act,  with  considerable  modifications  and 
improvements,  remains  in  force,  and  regulates  in  England  the  most 
important  of  all  contracts, — upon  which  civil  society  itself  depends. 
Hitherto  the  old  canon  law  had  prevailed,  according  to  which  a  valid 
marriage  was  constituted  either  by  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties,  or 
by  the  presenco  of  a  priest  in  orders,  at  any  time  or  place,  without  the 
sanction  of  parents  or  guardians,  although  one  or  both  of  the  parties 
might  be  under  age, — and  without  any  registration  or  public  act 
affording  the  means  of  knowing  whether  such  a  marriage  had  been 
contracted.  This  does  seem  to  me  a  very  defective  state  of  the  law, 
although  it  exists  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  is  there 
defended  by  sensible  men.  It  is  of  importance  for  the  protection  of 
minors  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  eater  into  this  contract  by 
their  own  mere  fantasy,  when  they  are  wholly  incapacitated  to  enter 
into  others  of  the  most  trifling  nature ;  and  it  is  important  to  society  in 
general,  tbat  a  form — simple  and  notorious — should  be  specified,  which 

*  14  St.  Tr.  1237,  1248. 

f  14  PftrL  Hist.  1865-1442 ;  15  Pari.  Hist.  91-163,  By  way  of  apology,  Lord 
Hardwioke  said — "  HowBverimioh  lie  people  may  be  mialeil,  yet  in  a  free  country 
I  do  not  think  an  unpopular  meaauco  ought  to  be  obstinately  persisted  in.  Wo 
should  treat  Oie  people  as  a  skilful  and  humane  physioiiui  would  treat  his  patient ; 
if  tJiey  uausetite  the  salutary  draught  we  have  prescribed,  we  should  think  of 
some  other  remedy,  or  we  should  dolay  administering  the  prescriptjon  till  time  or 
cliauge  of  eircurastimoes  has  reiQOTeci  the  nausea." 
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shall  be  esaential,  and  which  shall  be  st:£Scieiit,  for  eoEstituting  the 
contract,  and  the  eyidenco  of  which  shall  be  open  to  all  mankiad. 
Although  we  reject  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  that  marriage  is  a 
Baerament,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  religious  service  should  accompany 
the  celebratioa  of  it,  to  create  a  deep  sense  ot  the  solemnity  of  the 
obligation  thereby  contracted ;  but  as  some  may  object  to  such  a 
and  all  should  be  permitted  to  many,  it  ought  not  t 
indispensable. 

Various  striding  instances  of  the  inconvenience  a  and  haidships  result- 
ing from  the  then  existing  law  bad  lecenfly  OLCuned  Young  heirs 
and  heiresses,  scarcely  grown  out  of  infancy,  had  been  inveigled  into 
mercenary  and  and  disgraceful  matches,  and  persons  living  together  as 
husband  and  wife  for  many  years,  and  become  the  parents  ot  a  numerous 
offspring,  were  pronounced  to  be  in  a  state  of  concubmage,  their 
children  being  bastardised,  because  the  father  had  formerly  entangled 
himself  in  some  promise  which  amounted  to  a  pro-contract,  and  rendered 
his  subsequent  marriage  a  nullity.  In  the  public  prisons — particularly 
in  the  Fleet — there  were  degraded  and  profligate  parsons  ready,  for  a 
small  fee,  to  marry  all  persona  at  all  hours  there,  or  to  go  when  sent  for 
to  perform  the  ceremony  in  taverns  or  in  brothels.  The  public  attention 
had  been  particularly  drawn  to  the  subject  by  a  case  of  very  flagrant 
oppression,  which  had  appeared  on  the  hearing  of  an  appeal  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Judges  were  ordered  to  prepare  a  bill  to 
remedy  the  evils  complained  of.  Their  bill  did  not  please  the  Chancellor, 
who  himself  undertook  the  task  with  great  earnestness.  His  own  perform- 
ance was  not  ia  a  great  taste.  He  declared  null  all  marriages  which 
were  not  celebrated  by  a  priest  in  orders,  either  under  banns  or  licence, 
declaring  in  the  case  of  minors  the  licence  void  without  the  consent  of 
parents  or  guardians — the  banns  to  be  for  three  successive  Sundays  in 
the  parish  church — and  the  granting  of  ordinary  and  special  licences  to 
be  subject  to  certain  regulations — the  ceremony  to  be  performed  by  a 
priest  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  first 
great  blot  upon  the  measure  was,  that  it  required  lloman  Catholics, 
Dissenters,  and  others  who  might  have  serious  scruples  of  conscience 
against  being  married  according  to  the  prescribed  service  (the  least 
felicitous  iu  the  English  liturgy)  to  submit  to  it, — or  debarred  them  from 
matrimony  altogether.  Another  serious  defect  was,  that  no  provision 
was  made  by  it  respecting  the  marriage  out  of  England  of  persona 
domiciled  in  England,  so  as  to  prevent  the  easy  evasion  of  it  by  a  trip 
to  Gretna  &reen.  The  me^ure  was  likewise  highly  objectionable  in 
making  no  provision  for  the  marriage  of  illegitimate  children — who  had 
no  parents  recognised  by  law,  and  oould  only  have  guardians  by  an 
application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  —  and  in  declaring  i 
which  were  irregular  by  reason  of  unintentional  mistakes  in 
licences  absolutely  void,  although  the  parties  might  live  long  together 

Itimate  until 

provisions 


1  and  wife,  having  a  numerous  issue  considered  leg) 
the  discovery  of  the  irregularity. 
Lord  Hardwicke  laid  the  bill  on  the  table,  and  esplained 


marriages 
banns  or 
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at  tlie  commencement  of  the  session.  On  the  second  reading,  the  Dnka 
of  Bedford  made  a  speech  against  it;  but  it  passed  easily  through  the 
Lords.  In  the  Commons,  however,  it  experienced  the  most  furious 
opposition,  particularly  from  Henry  Fox,  who  was  supposed  to  feel  very 
deeply  on  the  subject,  because  he  himself  had  tun  off  with  Lady  Caroline 
Lennox,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  lilohmond,  and  married  her 
without  the  consent  of  her  family. 

I  cannot  compliment  him,  or  the  other  opposers  of  the  bill,  on  the 
topics  they  employed.  Instead  of  pointing  out  its  real  defects,  which 
in  practice  were  found  oppressive  and  mischievous,  they  absurdly  denied 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  legislate  upon  the  subject;  they  dwelt  upon 
the  aristocratic  tendency  of  the  bill ;  they  denounced  it  as  leading  to 
Tice  and  immorality;  they  prophesied  that  it  would  thin  our  population, 
and  endanger  our  existence  as  a  nation.  Tox,  who  kept  the  bill  in 
committee  many  nights,  became  so  heated  by  his  own  opposition  to  it 
against  Murray,  the  Solicitor  General,  and  other  lawyers  who  defeaded 
it,  that  he  inveighed  bitterly  against  all  lawyers  and  their  jargon. 
He  even  indulged  in  a  personal  attack  upon  its  author,  whom  he 
designated  "  the  great  Mum,"  whom  he  accused  of  pride  and  arrogance, 
and  whose  motives  in  bringing  It  forward  be  described  as  selfish  and 
sordid.*  On  a  subsequent  evening  he  made  an  apology  for  these 
expressions,  and  declared  his  high  respect  for  the  learning  and  integrity 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  he  was  supposed  to  have  alluded  to. 

The  bill  at  last  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  125  to  66,  and 
was  sent  back  to  the  Lords.  When  the  amendments  were  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  MoFri  resolved  to  have  his  revenge ;  and  as  the  parliament 
was  to  be  prorogued  the  following  day,  he  knew  that  be  was  safe  from  a 
rejoinder.  In  a  most  unusual  manner,  ho  read  bis  observations  from  a 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  trust  himself  to 
express  his  excited  feelings ;  and  be  commented,  with  much  warmth 
and  asperity,  on  the  conduct  of  Fox,  whom  he  designated  as  "  a  dark, 
gloomy,  and  insidious  genius,  an  engine  of  personalty  and  faction;" — 
thus  concluding  bis  philippic  :  "I  despise  the  invective,  and  I  despise 
the  retraction;  I  despise  the  Bcurriiity,  and  I  despise  the  adulation ."f 
Fox,  who  bad  that  evening  attended  some  ladies  to  Vauxhall,  being 
soon  told  by  a  good-natured  friend  how  be  bad  been  abused  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  gathered  some  yonng  members  of  parliament  around 
him,  and  told  them,  with  great  eageraess,  that  he  wished  the  session 
had  lasted  a  little  longer,  as,  in  that  case,  "  he  would  have  paid  off  the 
Lord  Chancellor  with  intetest."J 

*  I  suppose  it  was  from  thia  vituperation  that  the  vulgni'  said  out  of  doors  that 
the  ChanoeUor  was  afraid  bis  own  oliildreii  would  form  some  low  eonueotion  in 
marriage — whereas  they  were  all  already  married  into  the  first  familioa. 

f  According  to  Cooksey,  in  Uie  warmth  of  his  inveofive  lie  called  his  antagonist 
*'  that  bad,  black  man."— Cooia.  103. 

J  16  St.  Tr.  81^80.  It  is  carious  how  this  hatred  of  Lord  Hardwioke'a  Mar- 
riage Bill  descended  to  Henry  Fox's  posterity.  His  son,  the  celebrated  Charles 
James,  several  times  abused  it  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  I  myself  have 
fcequently  heard  Ms  grandson,  the  late  Lord  llollaud,  in  private,  eapvess  bigK 
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About  this  time  Lord  Hardwicke  waa  elected  High  Steward  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  In  hia  address  to  the  Vice-chaneeUor  and 
Senate  on  this  ocoasion,  he  said,  "  Though  I  had  not  the  happiness  to 
receive  my  education  among  you,  yet  my  high  sense  of  and  value  for  tliis 
■university  have  manifestly  appeared  by  committing  so  many  of  my  sons 
to  your  care."* 

The  session  of  1754  passed  over  without  a  single  debate  ia  the  House 
of  Lords;  but,  in  the  midst  of  the  profoundest  quiet,  a  storm  of  short 
duration  was  suddenly  raised  by  the  death  of  the  prime  minister,  Mr. 
Pelham.  Till  bis  brother  could  decently  appear,  Lord  Hardwicke  was 
called  into  council  by  the  King,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  he 
was  for  some  days  prime  minister,  A  letter  which  ho  then  wrote  to 
Archbishop  Herring  shows  that  the  arrangement  was  left  entirely  to  him, 
"  so  that  he  did  not  recommend  any  person  who  had  flown  in  the  King's 
face"  (meaning  Mr.  Fox);  and  discloses  his  intrigaes  with  the  leaders  of 
different  parties. f  Soon  after,  he  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  this 
crisis  to  Mr.  Pitt.  After  apologising  for  not  sooner  replying  to  a  com- 
munication he  had  received  from  that  statesman,  he  proceeds  :■ — 

"  Besides  this,  I  have  lived  in  such  continual  Lurry  ever  since  the 
day  of  our  great  misfortune,  Mr.  Pelham's  death, — 


that  I  have  no  time  for  correspondence. 

"  The  general  confusion  called  upon  somebody  to  step  forth;  and  the 
Dake  of  Newcastle's  overwhelming  affliction  and  necessary  confinement 
threw  it  upon  me.  I  was  a  kind  of  minister  ab  arairo,  I  mean  the  Chan- 
cery plough,  and  am  not  displeased  to  be  returned  to  it,  laborious  as  it  is 
to  hold.  I  never  saw  the  King  under  such  deep  concern  since  the  Queen's 
death.  His  Majesty  seemed  to  be  unresolved;  professed  to  have  no 
favourite  for  the  important  employment  vacant,  and  deilared  that  he 
would  be  advised  by  his  cabinet  council,  with  the  Duke  of  Bevonthire 
added  to  iftem."J 

diBappiobation  of  it— -stall  adhering  to  tlie  old  'loetnne  that  momagB  aiould  bo 
oontractod  when  ajid  where  and  how  the  pajtie?  please — and  therefore  still 
censuring  the  last  Marriage  Bill,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  assist  juliaoimg  and 
wMoh  I  consider  quite  perfect.  I  excuse  a  ohuiiJiman  who  says  that  the  Church 
alone  ought  to  lay  down  regulali  ens  for  marriages,  and  judge  of  its  validity;  but 
I  cannot  understand  how  a  stateamnn  who  allows  it  to  be  a  civil  eontraot  can  deny 
that  the  manner  of  entering  into  it  may  he  regniated  by  law  as  much  as  the 
manner  of  entering  into  a  contract  to  purchase  goods  or  to  let  land. 

»  15th  June,  1763.  f  M^=li  I*.  I'^^l. 

1  The  writer  pcooeeds  at  great  length  to  try  to  persuade  Mr.  Ktt  that  he  had 
be«i  labouring  to  bring  Mm  into  office;  and  having  stated  IJie  opposing  difficulties 
he  thuB  concludes; — "  I  agree  that  this  falls  short  of  the  mark ;  but  it  gives  ea- 
cotirogenient.  It  is  more  ilian  a  colaar  for  anqmescenne  in  the  eyes  of  the  world; 
it  is  a  demonstration  of  fact.  Ho  ground  arises  from  hence  to  think  of  nliteiaeia 
Tat\er  iian  of  couris  imi  btmneis.  We  have  all  of  us  our  hours  wherein  we  wish 
for  those  oUa  lata  ,■  and  I  have  mine  frequently :  but  I  have  that  opinion  of  your 
wisdom,  of  your  concern  for  the  publio,  of  your  regard  and  affection  for  your 
friends,  that  1  ifill  not  suffer  myself  to  doubt  that  you  will 
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In  a  few  days  tte  duke  of  Newcastle  was  placed  at  the  head  of  tLe 
Treasury,  and  Lord  Hardwieke  was  again  seoure  in  his  office  of  Cliancellor, 
and,  if  possible,  with  more  influence. 

Now  he  was  created  Earl  of  Hardwieke  and  Viscount  Itoyston.*  It  ia 
said  that  he  might  sooner  have  enjoyed  this  elevation,  as  far  as  the  King 
was  concerned,  had  not  a  superior  power  interposed.  One  of  his  hio- 
graphers,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  two  daughters  and  of  his  wife,  thus 
explains  the  delay  : — 

"Both  these  young  ladies  my  informer  has  often  seen  at  Powis  House 
(his  town  residence)  opening  the  door  of  their  mother's  apartment,  (where 
he  had  the  honour  of  attending  her  during  the  settling  her  domestic  ac- 
counts, on  Monday  mornings,)  and,  with  the  moat  graceful  deference, 
asking  what  company  was  expected,  and  in  what  manner  they  should 
dress  for  the  day  f  Having  received  her  Ladyship's  directions  they  cour- 
tesied  and  withdrew.  On  this  she  observed,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  in  a  hurry  to  be  made  an  Earl,  which  the  King  would  make  him  any 
day  he  chose  it,  hut  I  delay  it  as  much  as  I  can.  These  girls  you  see 
submitting,  with  so  much  humility  and  observance,  to  consult  me  even 
in  the  little  article  of  dress,  would  perhaps,  hy  the  acquisition  of  titles, 
be  transformed  into  fine  ladies,  and  abate  in  their  respects  to  me.  Their 
fortune,  too,  on  marriage  must  be  doubled.  Ten  thousand  pounds,  which 
would  he  deemed  a  sufficient  fortune  for  a  Miss  Yorke,  must  be  made 
twenty  to  a  Lady  Eliaabeth  and  Lady  Margaret. ""(■ 

These  young  ladies  had  been  recently  married,  the  one  to  the  cele- 
brated navigator  Lord  Anson,  and  the  other  to  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote. 
In  the  year  1755  the  political  horizon  began  to  blacken.  Domestic  politics 
P  -in^r.  T    ^sre  much  perplexed  by  the  machinations  of  Leicester 

L  '    '  ■-'    House,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  doubts  whether 

ho  should  ally  himself  with  Pitt  or  with  Fox;  while  hostilitdea  being 
ready  to  break  out  on  the  Continent,  the  King,  for  the  protection  of 
Hanover,  had  entered  into  subsidiary  treaties  with  Russia  and  Hesse 
Cassel,  which  were  exceedingly  unpopiilar.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament 
these  treaties  were  furiously  assailed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
defence  of  them  rested  chiefly  on  the  Chancellor;  for  the  new  Prime 
Minister,  although  he  had  considerable  volubility  of  gabble,  was  quite 
incapable  of  reasoning,  and  was  only  listened  to  that  he  might  be  laughed 
at.  There  is  no  tolerable  report  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  speech  on  this 
occasion,  but  we  have  what  must  be  considered  more  curious  and  more 

aetive  part.  There  never  was  a  fairer  field  in  the  house  of  Commons  for  sneh 
abilities,  and  1  flatter  myself  that  the  execution,  of  them  irill  complete  what  ia 
aow  left  imperlsct."— Lord  ffardmkie  to  Mr.  Ifit,  2d  o/  April,  1754. 

*  A.  rumour  bdng  spread  that  he  hod  selected  jlie  title  of  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
then  dormant,  Lady  Charlotte  Hjde,  descended  from  the  great  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  t-emonatrated  with  Mm,  and  received  from  hira  an  answer,  in  which  he 
said — "Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  there  is  not  one  syllable  of  truth  in  the 
story  of  the  title  which  Ihey  have  forged  for  me,  and  that  your  Ladyship  might 
have  been  excused  &om  talcing  so  much  pains  to  dissuade  me  troax  a  thing  which 
never  entered  into  my  thoughts." 

f  Cooksey,  88. 
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valuable — the  notes  wbioh  he  made  for  it,  in  his  own  handwrlticg,  showing 
the  immense  pains  which  he  still  took  to  prepare  himself,  notwithstandicg 
all  his  esperienoe  and  all  the  authority  which  he  posaessoil.* 

The  last  speech  which  Lord  Hardwicke  ever  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  aa  Chancellor,  was  at  the  close  of  the  session  riij .  „  04  1 75(5  t 
of  1756,  when  the  disagreeable  task  was  assigned  to     '■  '  '-' 

him  of  throwing  out  the  Militia  Bill,  Hostilities  with  France  had  now 
commenced :  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  had  sailed  on  his  expedition  against 
Minorca ;  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  invasion ;  soma 
German  mercenaries  were  in  English  pay;  there  was  still  &  strong  preju- 
dice in  the  country  against  anj  considerable  increase  of  the  regular  army; 
and  the  rage  was  for  a  national  militia,  in  which  all  should  be  liable  to 
serve  for  a  limited  period,  which  should  be  officered  by  country  gentlemen, 
and  which  should  not  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  A  bill  for  establishing 
such  a  force,  being  introduced  into  the  Commons  and  supported  by  Pitt, 
was  so  popular  that  the  Government  did  not  venture  to  oppose  it  there; 
but  it  was  highly  disagreeable  to  George  II.,  as  he  thought  it  would 
interfere  with  his  plan  for  hiring  some  additional  Hanoverian  regiments, 
— and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  in'  too  tottering  a  state  to  venture  to 
thwart  the  King's  wishes.  The  bill  was  therefore  doomed  to  meet  its 
fate  in  the  Upper  House.  When  it  had  been  ably  supported  by  Earl 
Stanhope  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Lord  Chancellor  left  the  woolsack, 
and  delivered  a  very  ingenious  pleading  agaJnst  it,  of  which  we  have  a 
full  report  corrected  and  circulated  by  himself.  He  firat  tried  to  show 
that  the  bill  was  unconstitutional,  and  dangerous  to  the  just  prerogative 
of  the  Crown;  comparing  it  with  the  Militia  Bill  proposed,  and  at  Itst 
carried,  without  the  royal  assent,  in  the  Long  Parliament.  "  The  scale 
of  power,"  said  he,  "  in  this  government  has  long  been  growing  heavier 
on  the  democraticai  side.  I  tiiink  that  this  would  throw  a  great  deal  of 
weight  into  it.  What  I  contend  for  is,  to  preserve  the  limited  monarchy 
entire,  and  nothing  can  do  that  but  to  preserve  the  counterpoise."  He 
nest  attached  very  undue  weight  to  the  omission  of  a  clause  to  take  away 
a  writ  of  certiorari,  to  remove  into  the  King's  Bench  proeedings  against 
persona  employed  in  the  militia,  whereby  "the  Judges  of  that  Court 
would  be  made  inspectors-general  of  this  army."  But  he-  afterwards 
boldly  and  forcibly  contended  that  it  was  much  better  that  a  state  should 
be  defended  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  population,  who  should  perma- 
nently take  to  arms  as  a  p  f  n  th  n  tl  t  11  th  t  ns  n  otation 
shouU  embrace  a  milita  y  bf  F     my    wn  p    t         d  h        I  never 

waa  more  convinced  of  ny  p  [  t  n  h  n  f  th  — that  a  n  tiou  of 
merchants,  manufactu  rsatizn  nlh  b  udm  n  d  f  n  1  d  by  an 
army,  is  vastly  prefe  abl    t    a  n  t   n    f     Id  It       a     If  evident 

proposition,  that  being  edu  t  d  nd  t  d  t  arm  m  t  gi  a  distaste 
for  all  civil  occupation  Am  ngst  th  mm  n  p  pi  t  nt  luces  a 
love  of  idleness,  of  sports,  and  at  last  of  plunder.  Consider,  my  Lords, 
the  case  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  and  what  you  have  been  doing 

»  See  15  Pari.  Hist.  643. 
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there  for  several  years  past.  The  practice  and  habit  of  arma  made  that 
people  idle,  averse  to  the  labours  of  agrieultHre  as  well  as  the  confiDement 
of  a  factory, — followers  of  sports, — nest  of  thieving, — and  last,  of  re- 
bellion, as  a  more  extensive  source  of  plunder.  I  say  a  more  extensive 
source  ofplund&r,  because  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  love  of 
thieving  and  rapine  has  been  one  m^n  ingredient  in  the  Highland  insur- 
rections as  well  as  Jacobitism  and  clanship.  In  order  to  onre  this  mischief, 
and  to  lea|i  or  compel  them  to  be  industrious,  jou  have  been  obliged  to 
disarm  tbem  by  law.  After  having  pursued  these  maxims,  of  which  you 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  benefit,  will  your  Lordships  now,  by  a  new  law, 
endeavour  to  introduce  the  same  disposition  and  habit  into  the  common 
people  of  England,  hitherto  remarkable  for  their  love  of  industry  and 
their  love  of  order?"*  He  likewise  very  strenuously  opposed  a  clause  in 
the  bill,  which,  though  petitioned  against  by  the  Dissenters,  had  passed 
without  disapprobation  from  the  Established  clergy,  enacting,  after  the 
example  of  Switzerland  and  other  Prtestaut  states  on  the  fontinent, 
that  the  militia  should  be  exercised  on  Sundays  after  divine  semoe  "  If 
this  institution,"  said  he,  "  be  established  among  us  by  a  law,  I  will 
venture  to  forctel  that,  notwithstanding  the  injunction  to  go  to  church, 
there  will  be  a  constant  feiir  and  scene  of  jollity  m  the  seviril  pinshes 
where  those  exercises  are  kept,  and  the  ftce  of  religion  will  soon  be 
abolished  in  this  country." 

The  Bill  was  rej'ected  by  a  majoiity  of  50  to  23,  but  its  rejection 
materially  contributed  to  the  oveithrow  of  the  idmimstration, — now  at 

Parliament  being  prorogued  ma  few  days,  Newcastle  tried  to  strengthen 
himself  by  fresh  negotiations  with  borough  proprietors  and  with  popular 
leaders,  but  news  arrived  of  the  retreat  of  Admiral  Byng  without  an 
effort  to  relieve  Port  St,  Philip's,  and  of  the  entire  loss  of  Minorca.  The 
nation  was  in  a  greater  ferment  than  at  the  timo  of  the  Excise  Bill. 
Not  without  reason,  the  loss  and  disgrace  so  deplored  were  ascribed  to 
the  inefficiency  of  the  present  head  of  the  government ;  and  although 
he  was  strong  in  numbers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  could  do  what 
be  chose  in  the  House  of  Lords,  no  one  would  join  him.* 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  change  of  ministry  was  the  sudden  death 
of  Sir  Dudley  Rider,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

•  15  Par!.  Hist.  706-769. 

^  When  the  effects  of  the  Refomi  Bill  are  considered,  the  worliing  of  the  old 
sjstam  shouM  not  he  forgotten,— a  stiiMng  inatacce  of  which  is,  that  it  imposed 
npon  the  King  and  the  nation  for  several  jeara,  as  prime  miniater,  the  Duke  of 
Kewoaistle,  a  mim  disliked  and  despised  by  botd.  I  suppose  this  was  llie  wealieBt 
atlminiatration  that  ever  waa  entrusted  with  power  in  a  free  country.  Lord 
Hardwioke  was  ih.e  only  man  of  any  capacity  for  buainess  in  the  cabinet ;  and, 
after  all,  he  waa  more  of  a  lawyer  than  a  stateaman.  Lord  Waldegrave  gives  ns 
a  lively  picture  of  one  of  their  deliberations,  when  the  subject  was  what  orders 
Bhouid  be  sent  out  to  Admiral  Hawke: — "  The  Chancellor  had  more  courage  tlian 
the  Duko  of  Newcastle;  but  agreeable  to  the  oommoQ  practice  of  the  law,  was 
against  bringing  the  cause  to  an  immediate  decision." — Lord  Waldegraiie'a  Mem,, 
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Pitt  was  at  this  time  in  liot  opposition,  and,  with  such  a  theme  as  the 
disgrace  of  our  flag,  was  ready  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  actually  to 
crush  the  trembling  Premier.  The  only  person  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  "  had  courage  even  to  loot  him  in  the  face,"*  was  Murray, 
tlie  Attorney  General,  who  indeed  had  fought  many  a  stout  hattle  with 
hira,  and  who,  if  so  inclined,  might  still  havo  entered  the  lists  against 
him  as  the  champion  of  the  Govemmont,  hut  who  now  peremptorily 
insisted  on  his  right  to  the  vacant  chiefship.  He  was  not  only,  after 
Pitt,  the  best  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  was  decidedly 
the  greatest  lawyer  at  the  English  bar;  he  had  served  many  years  as  a 
law  officer  of  the  Grown  with  the  highest  distinction,  and,  having  gal- 
lantly and  fdthfuUy  exerted  himself  in  the  conflict  while  there  was  a 
chance  of  victory,  now  that  a  general  defeat  was  inevitable,  he  considered 
that  he  might  honourably  act  upon  the  principle  'sawve  q^uipeut.'  New- 
castle, eager  fo  retain  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
plied  him  with  various  proposals, — a  Tellership  of  the  Exchequer,  or  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life,  or  a  pension  of  2000^.  a  year  for  life,  in 
addition  ba  tho  profits  of  his  o£E.ce  as  Attorney  General.  Nay,  the  bid- 
ding rose  to  6000?.  a  year  of  pension  :  but  Murray  was  inexorable  ;  nor 
would  he  even  on  any  terms  agree  to  remain  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
only  one  session  longer,  or  one  month,  or  one  day  to  support  the  address. 
He  declared,  in  pldn  terms,  that  if  thej  did  not  choose  to  make  him 
Lord  Chief  Justice  he  was  determined  to  resign  tho  office  of  Attorney 
General,  and  that  they  must  fight  their  own  battles  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  he  never  again  would  enter  that  assembly.  This  spirited 
conduct  had  its  proper  effect  j  he  was  made  Chief  Justice,  and  a  Peer,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Mansfield.  On  the  day  when  he  took  his  seat  in  tho 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  not  daring  to  face  Par- 
liament, resigned. 

Lord  Hardwicke,  who  had  prompted  him  ia  all  his  negotiations,!  ^^^' 
ing  that  they  had  all  failed,  expressed  a  resolution  to  share  his  fate,  and 
publicly  intimated  that  he  only  retained  the  Great  Seal  for  a  few  days 
to  enable  him  to  dispose  of  some  causes  which  he  had  heard  argued  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  was  strongly  urged  to  continue  Chancellor, 
with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  feeble  administration  now  forming  under 

*  Lord  Woldegrave's  Mem.,  p.  83. 

f  "My  Lord  Chancellor,  witli  wiiom  I  do  every  tHng,  and  without  whom  I  do 
nothing,  lm£  had  %  most  muterial  hand  in  all  these  arraogements.  Ho  sees  and 
knoTf  3  the  tmUi  of  what  I  write ;  Mid  he  judges  as  I  do,  tiat  no  other  moUiod  but  this 
oonld  have  been  followed  witi  any  prospect  of  success." — Duke  of  NevicastU  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  2d  Apra,  1754.  Lord  Waldegrave  givea  a  curious  account  of  Lord 
Hardwioke's  demeanour;  when,  as  one  expedient  for  Btr^ngthening  Uie  govem- 
ment,  it  was  proposed  to  bring  in  Lord  Bute,  then  supposed  to  be  uot  only  lie 
leader  of  Leioester  House,  hut  the  lover  of  the  Piinoeps  of  Wales :—"  The  Chan- 
cellor, with  his  usual  gravity,  declared  that  for  his  own  part  lie  hod  no  particular 
olgeotaou  tfl  the  Earl  of  Bute's  promoOon ;  neither  would  he  give  credit  to  some 
very  estraordinary  reports;  but  that  many  sober  and  respectable  persons  would 
think  it  indecent,  for  which  reason  he  oould  never  advise  Ms  Mtyesty  to  give 
his  consent." — Lord  Waidegrave,  67. 

VOL,  V.  9 
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that  very  hoaourablo — not  very  able — man,  the  fourth  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire ;  hat  he  pHremptorily  refused.  It  is  generally  said  that,  from  age, 
and  apprehended  decline  of  fa<!alties,  he  was  anxious  to  retire.  There  is 
not  the  smallest  foandatioa  for  this  statement.  His  health  and  strength 
remained  unimpaired,  and  his  mind  was  as  active,  his  perception  aa 
quick,  and  his  judgment  aa  sound,  as  when  he  served  under  Walpole  ;* 
and  although  his  fortune  was  now  enormous,  hia  paasion  for  increasing 
it,  hy  all  lawful  means,  had  grown  in  the  aame  proportion.  Others  say 
(and  they  may  be  right)  tliat  he  did  not  consider  it  honourable  to  con- 
tinue in  office  after  his  great  patron  and  friend  had  been  obliged  to 
resign ;  but  the  new  mmistiy  was  still  a  Whig  one,  and  no  material 
change  of  policy  was  anuounoed,  either  domestic  or  foreign,  although 
the  men  now  come  in  had  clamoured  for  the  "  Militia  Bill,"  and  against 
the  employment  of  Hanoverian  troops.  He  more  probably  resigned 
because  he  knew  that  the  ministry  was  very  weak,  and  must  bo  short- 
lived— perhaps  anticipating  that  Newcastle,  from  his  genius  as  a  place- 
hunter,  though  contemptible  in  every  thing  else,  might  soon  extricate 
himself  from  his  present  difBoultiea,  and  that  thoy  might  return  to  office 
together,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able  to  carry  on  the  govemment.f 
Whatever  his  reasoning  or  his  motives  might  bo, — at  a  Council  held  at 
St,  James's  on  the  19th  of  November,  1756,  he  actually  did  resign  the 
Great  Seal  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  received  it  from  him  with 
many  expressions  of  respect  and  regret.  After  noticing  the  event  in  his 
Diary,  he  adds, — 

"Jam  mihi  parta  quies,  oamiBque  in  limine  portue." 
But  I  suspect  that  his  own  mind  dwelt  more  upon  the  preceding  line, — 

"  Frangimw;  heu  fatis,  inquit,  ferimurquc  prooella." 


*  One  is  aurprised  to  find  sueli  nonseose  written  by  so  clever  a  man  as  Jeremy 
Bentham;  "At  length  perceiving,  or  imagining  lie  perceived,  his  faculties 
growing  rather  impMred,  he  thought  proper  to  resign  the  Seals,  and  aeoordingly 
waited  upon  the  King,  and  delivered  (hem  into  his  Majesty's  own  liands,"  as  if 
his  resignation  had  been  wholly  uhconneoted  with  any  political  crisia.  "  Dreading 
the  loud  ory  of  the  people  for  impeacliments  and  inquiries,"  writes  another, 
"into  the  auUiors  of  those  oounsels  which  hiict  brought  the  nation  ioto  such  a 
calamitous  and  desperate  situation,  he  wisely  shrunk  from  the  storm  he  thought 
lie  saw  bursting  on  Lis  heajJ,  and  in  1756  resigned  tiie  Seals." — Cooksey  81. 
Historians  and  biographers  make  sad  mistaJieswhen  they  begin  to  assign  motives 
— which,  however,  they  often  do  as  peremptorily  as  if  they  had  lived  in  familiar 
confidence  with  those  whose  actions  they  narrate, 

■|-  The  followiugletter  shows  that  the  Duke  moat  earnestly  urged  his  resignation, 
and  was  under  great  apprdiecsions  that  he  might  remain  in  ofSce ; — 

"Newcastle  House,  Nov.  2,  1756. 

"  My  dearest,  dearest  Lord, — You  know — you  see— how  cruelly  I  am  treated, 
and  indeed  persecuted,  by  all  tiiose  wlio  now  surround  the  Eing.  The  only  com- 
fort I  have  is  in  the  oontinnanee  of  your  Lordship's  most  cordial  friendship  and 
good  opinion.  The  great  and  honourable  part  which  you  are  resolved  to  take 
will  be  my  honour,  glory,  and  security,  and  upon  which  I  can  and  do  singly  rely. 
I;  despise  testimonies  from  others,  who,  for  their  own  sakes  as  well  as  mine,  I 
should  desire  not  to  f^ve  any  of  that  kiud  at  this  time.  But,  my  dearest  Lord, 
it  would  hurt  me  extremely  if  yonra  should  be  long  delayed.  I  submit  the  par- 
ticular time  entirely  to  you, — grateful  for  it  whenever  it  shall  happen." 
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CHAPTER  CXXXVI. 

CONTINUAnON   OF  THE  IIITE  OP  LORD    HARDWICKB   TIIL    THE   HEATH 


LoKD  Hardwickb,  after  Ws  resignation,  continaed  to  pcKsess  in  a  high 
tie  respect  of  ail  classes  and  of  all  parties.     Lord    j.  1  Tfifi  1 

irave,  rather  disposed  to  depreciate  him,  says  that    L  '    '  '■' 


"he  resigned  the  Great  Seal  much  to  the  regret  of  all  dispassionate  men, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  nation.  He  had  heen  Chancellor  near  twenty 
years,  and  was  inferior  to  few  who  had  gone  hefore  him,  haying  executed 
that  high  office  with  integrity,  diligence,  and  uncommon  abiilties.  The 
statesman  might,  perhaps,  in  some  partioukr  be  the  reverse  of  the 
judge ;  yet  even  in  that  capacity  he  had  heen  the  chief  support  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  administration."* 

Ho  had  no  retired  allowance,  hut,  hesides  his  own  immense  fortune, 
not  only  his  sons,  but  all  his  kith,  kin,  and  dependants,  were  saturated 
with  places,  pensions,  and  reversions.  If  he  had  heen  required  to  sacri- 
fice the  patronage  which  enabled  him  to  confer  sueh  appanages  upon 
them,  he  Would  have  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  retired  allowance  of 
a  modern  Chancellor. 

It  is  a  eurioua  faet,  that — although  George  II.  had  takea  leave  of  him 
very  tenderly,  and  had  pressed  him  to  eome  frequently  to  Court — when 
he  presented  himself  a  few  days  after  at  the  levee,  in  a  plain  suit  of 
black  velvet  with  a  hag  and  sword,  he  was  allowed  to  make  his  bow  in 
the  crowd  without  the  slightest  mark  of  royal  recognition.  But  as  he 
was  retreating,  surprised  and  mortified,  he  was  called  back  by  the  lord  in 
waiting  :  the  King  apologised  for  not  having  known  him  when  he  first 
appeared  without  his  full  bottom,  his  robes,  and  tho  purse  with  the  Great 
Seal  in  his  hand,  and  renewed  to  him  the  assurance  that  his  great  services 
to  the  Crown  were  well  known  and  remembered.f 

His  conduct  as  an  ex-Chancellor  deoervei  commendation.  He  now 
resided  more  than  he  had  formerly  betn  poimitted  to  do  at  ^  17W  1 
Wimple,  but;  instead  of  torpidly  wa&tmg  his  days  there,  he  I-  '    '  '-' 

*  lord  Wold.  Mem.  1755,  p.  84 

I  Cookaej'a  Memoirs.  Another  account  eaj  Lurd  Hardwicto  was  mueli  di- 
verted with  the  KiDg's  looking  at  Jiim  the  £ist  time  he  went  to  the  levee  after 
giting  up  the  Seal,  and  knoiring  him  no  more  m  a  common  coat,  and  withoTit 
the  GhanceUor's  nig,  than  if  he  hod  never  seen  him.  The  lord  ia  vaiting, 
ohsersing  this,  told  hie  Mojeslj  Lord  Haidw  ^ko  was  there;  but  tMs  -waa  a  name 
the  King  did  not  know  tie  sound  of,  and  it  only  brought  out  the  usual  cold 
queatton,  "  How  long  has  your  LordaMp  been  in  town !" — Miss  Catherine  Taiboi's 
Com^nikni^e. 

Had  he  worn  sueh  a  uniform  as  (hat  inventBd  by  George  IV.  for  OE-Chaucellors 
(very  muoh  like  a  Field  Marshal's),  he  could  not  have  been  mistaken  (or  a  oom- 
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tried  to  find  pleasure  in  literature ;  lie  took  a  lively  interest  in  publio 
affairs,  and  he  carried  on  a,  frequent  correspondence  with  his  political 
friends.  Always  when  parliament  was  sitting,  and  at  other  times  wKen 
bis  presence  in  London  oould  be  serviceable  to  his  party  or  the  public,  he 
was  to  he  found  at  his  town  house  in  Gtrosvenor  Square.  He  attended 
as  aedulously  as  ever  to  the  judicial  husinees  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  the  jndgments  were  moved  and  dictated  by  himself,  (bis  suecessor 
not  being  a  Peer,)  and  being  sometimes  obliged  to  put  the  question  for 
reversing  his  own.  decrees  without  beiog  at  liberty  to  say  a  word  in  their 
defence.  Lord  Hardwioke  also  diligently  attended  at  the  Council  Board 
when  juridical  cases  came  before  that  tvihunal.  Althougb  the  common 
opinion  is  that  he  considered  himself  as  having  bid  a£nal  adieu  to  office, 
1  cannot  but  suspect  that  he  contemplated  tbe  chance  of  his  being  again 
Chancellor,  and  that  with  this  view  he  was  anxious  to  keep  himself  before 
the  public,  and  from  time  to  time  to  burnish  up  his  legal  armour. 

The  first  occasion  of  his  taking  any  open  part  in  politics  after  his  resig- 
nation, was  respecting  the  condemnation  of  Admiral  Byng.  A  bill  had 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  to  release  the  members  of  the  court-mar- 
tial, who  had  sentenced  him  to  death,  from  their  oath  of  secrecy,  so  that 
they  might  disclose  the  consultations  which  took  place  among  themselves 
when  deliberating  upon  his  sentence.*  la  the  House  of  Lords  its  fate 
depended  entirely  upon  Lord  Hardwioke,  and  he  opposed  it.  For  its  re- 
jection be  was  very  severely  blamed,  and  aery  was  raised  that  "ho 
wished  Admiral  Byng  to  be  shot  to  screen  the  late  administration," — 
the  multitude  being  misled  by  the  unfeeling  words  blurted  out  by  tie 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  when  a  deputation  waited  upon  him  from  the  City, 
complaining  that  Minorca  had  been  abandoned  :  "  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
Admiral;  he  shall  be  tried  immediately,  he  shall  be  hanged  directly." — 
The  sentence  of  death  upon  Byng  was  erroneous, — the  Court  acquitting 
him  of  treachery  and  cowardice,  having  only  found  that  "  he  had  not 
done  his  utmost  to  relieve  St.  Philip's  Castle,  or  to  defeat  the  French 
fleet,  from  mistake  of  judgment ;"  and  the  Government  was  highly  to  be 
censured  for  carrying  it  into  effect, — particularly  after  the  unanimous 
recommendation  to  mercy  from  the  members  of  the  court-martial.  Never- 
theless, I  think  that  the  bill  rested  on  no  principle,  and  that  Lord  Hard- 
wioke would  have  been  liable  to  severe  censure  if  he  had  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing a  dangerous  precedent  by  sanctioning  it.  In  the  course  be  took, 
he  was  warmly  supported  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  now  began  to  show  the 
rare  example  of  a  lawyer  having  gi'eat  success  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia^ 
meut,  and  who  was  destined  to  contest  the  palm  of  eloquence  with  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  as  he  had  done  with  Mr.  W.  Pitt.  They  treated  the 
subject  with  judicial  accuracy  and  precision,  showing  that  criminal  jus- 
tice oould  not  be  administered  satisfactorily  by  any  tribunal  in  the  world 
if  there  were  to  be  a  public  disclosure  of  the  reasonings  and  observations 

*  No  one  contoided  tliat  Parliament,  like  the  Pope,  might  dispense  with  oaths. 
The  atatute  for  tho  discipline  of  the  nayy  required  the  memhers  of  naval  conrts- 
marljal  to  take  an  oatk  "not  to  disclose  or  diaooTflr  the  vote  or  opinion  of  ajiy 
parlicular  memhar,  unless  fheremtto  re^amd  1^  act  of  pwriiammt." 
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of  those  who  are  to  pronounce  the  vcrdiot  or  judgment  while  they  are 
consulting  togothor.  They  therefore  framed  two  questions  to  he  put  to 
the  members  of  the  court-martial,  all  of  whom  were  examined  at  the  bar 
while  the  hill  was  pending.  1,  "  Do  you  know  any  matter  that  passed 
previous  to  the  sentence  upon  Admiral  Eyng  which  may  show  that  sen- 
tence to  have  been  unjust  ?"  2.  "  Do  you  know  any  matter  that  passed 
previous  to  the  said  sentence  which  may  show  that  sentence  to  have  been 
given  through  any  undue  practice  or  motive  ?"  All  (including  Captain 
Keppel,  at  whose  request  the  hill  had  been  Jatroduced)  answered  both 
questions  in  the  negative.  Lord  Hardwioke  then  animadverted  in  a  tone 
of  the  highest  scorn  upon  the  haste  and  heedlessness  with  which  the  bill 
had  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  oa  his  motion  it  was  rejected 
without  a  division.* 

As  every  one  had  foreaeon,  the  administration  formed  in  the  autumn 
ofl756soon  crumbled  to  pieces;  and,  after  the  dismissal  of  Pitt  and 
Lord  Temple,  for  nearly  three  months  the  country  was  without  a  govern- 
ment, although  a  foreign  war  was  raging,  and  dangerous  discontent  began 
to  be  engendered  among  the  people.  But,  in  the  midst  of  disgrace  and 
despondency,  the  nation  was  on  the  point  of  seeing  the  most  glorious 
period  of  its  annals ;  for  now,  instead  of  a  single  victory  in  a  European 
campaign,  the  flag  of  England  was  to  ride  triumphant  on  every  sea,  and 
territories  to  which  the  island  of  Great  Britain  was  a  mere  speck  on  the 
globe  were  to  be  added  to  her  dominion.  This  state  of  things  was 
brought  about  by  a  coalition  between  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  of 
statesmen,  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  which  was  arranged  chiefly 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Hardwioke.")"  The  first  personal  interview 
was  brought  about  by  the  following  letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Pitt : — 

"Wednesday,  May  25,  1767. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  have  seen  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  this  morning,  who  is  extremely 
willing  and  desirous  to  have  a  conference  with  you,  and  thinks  it  may  be 
most  useful  to  have  a  meeting  first  with  yourself,  before  that  which  he 
will  also  be  proud  of  having  with  my  Lord  Bute.  He  therefore  proposes 
that  his  Grace  and  you  should  meet  this  evening  at  Lord  Koyston'a,  in 
St.  James's  Square,  where  I  may  attend  you.  The  family  is  out  of  town 
and  that  place  will  be  better  than  any  of  our  houses,  and  you  (if  you 
approve  it)  may  come  so  far  in  your  chair  without  hazard,  I  should 
think  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  would  be  a  proper  time,  unless  you 
have  any  objection  to  it — and  then  any  other  hour  you  shall  name.  I 
beg  you  will  send  me  notice  to  Powis  House  as  soon  aa  you  can." 

*  15  Pari.  Hist.  803-822;  Hor.  Walp.  Mem.  Geo,  2,  vol.  ii.  687,  The  House 
of  Lords,  in  this  icstanoe,  instead  of  forbidding  tte  publication  of  their  pro- 
coadi;^,  tliemselTM  verywisely  made  ao  order  "tliat  all  the  proceedings,  on  the 
tiLU,  with  the  evidence  of  the  witneaaea,  should  lie  printed  and  published  under 
the  anthority  of  the  House."— iorrfs'  Jcum.,  1757. 

■]■  Lord  Mansfield  liaii  previously  tried  his  hand  at  mediating  between  the 
paJ-tiea,  but  in  iiain. 
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In  a  sutseqwent  stage  of  the  Begotiatioa  we  find  that,  while  Leicester 
House  was  still  a  party  to  it,  Lord  Hardwicke  thus  addressed  Mr.  Pitt : 
"  Powis  House,  16tli  June,  1757. 
"Sir, 

"  I  am  to  desire,  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  name  as  well  as  my  own, 
that  we  may  have  the  honour  of  meeting  you  and  my  Lord  Bute  at  your 
house  this  evening  a  little  before  nine.  I  have  in  like  manner  sent  notice 
to  Lord  Bute.  I  found  the  Dwke  of  Newcastle  pleased,  in  the  highest 
degree,  with  yont  visit  and  conversation  this  forenoon." 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  was  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Great  Seal.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  naturally  eager  to 
see  Lord  Hardwicke  again  Chancellor,  that  he  might  have  his  powerful 
support  in  that  office ;  and  Lord  Hardwicke  himself,  professing  to  be 
tired  of  public  life,  would  not  have  been  unwilling  to  reanrae  his  laboura 
with  the  prospect  now  openiag  of  a  powerful  government.  They  felt 
their  way  by  at  first  proposing  that  he  should  have  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
but  conditions  were  annexed  even  to  this  concession  which  showed  the 
main  object  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  The  fact  was,  that  "the  Great 
Commoner"  and  the  es-Premier,  in  the  midst  of  much  politeness  and 
courtesy,  thoroughly  knew  each  other.  The  former  determined  to  have 
all  the  power  in  his  own  hands,  that  he  might  pursue  unchecked  his  vast 
plans  for  the  nation's  pre-eminence  and  glory  : — while  he  was  willing  to 
throw  to  others  all  jobbing  patronage,  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
seeing  in  high  office  a  man  of  character  and  weight,  who,  from  ancient 
associations,  would  be  disposed  to  stand  by  the  sordid  and  meddling 
Duke, — Lord  Hardwicke  behaved  exceedingly  well  upon  this  occasion. — 
He  did  not  allow  his  disappointment  to  be  known  to  the  world,  and 
although  he  plainly  saw  that  he  could  gain  nothing  for  himself, — out  of 
regard  to  his  old  patron,  and  (let  us  believe)  out  of  regard  to  his  country 
then  in  imminent  peril,  he  exerted  himself  to  sniooth  away  all  difficulties. 
On  the  22d  of  June  thus  he  writes  to  Mr.  Pitt : — 

"  Since  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  last,  I  have  talked,  by  way  of 
sounding,  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  to  all,  the  three  persons  who  can 
now  come  under  consideration  in  the  disposition  of  the  Great  Seal.  I 
think  I  BOe  clearly  the  way  of  thinking  and  inclinatJou  of  them  all,  which 
differs  very  little  from  the  conjectures  which  wc  had  formed  concerning 
them.  It  is  now  so  late,  that,  if  I  should  have  any  chance  of  finding 
you  at  home,  I  should  only  put  you  in  danger  of  being  out  of  time  for 

the  levee I  am  very  desirous  that  we  should  meet  this  evening, 

for  precious  moments  are  lost,  and  not  innocently  wasted,  but  to  the 
detriment  of  that  great  and  useful  system  which  wc  arc  labouring  to  esta- 
blish. I  am  most  ainoere  and  zealous  in  my  endeavours  to  bring  about 
what  you  so  much  wish  for,  a  present  arrangement  of  the  Great  Sealj 
but  I  see  vast  difficulties  attending  it." 

Wilies,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  now  First  Com- 
missioner of  the  Great  SeaJ, — a  good  lawyer,  and  no  politician, — was 
expected  for  some  time  to  be  the  Bucoessful  candidate,  but  he  haggled  for 
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a  peerage,  to  which  the  King  would  not  consent.  A  charge  of  treachery 
towards  Willes  in  thia  affair  has  been  hrought  against  Lord  Hardwicke, 
but  it  ia  not  supported  by  any  evidence,  nor,  as  ho  had  ^ven  np  all 
thoughia  of  the  Gf-reat  Seal  himself,  by  any  probability.*  At  last  Pjtt 
fixed  upon  a  man  who  eonld  not  be  formidable  to  him,  who  was  ready  to 
accept  the  office  on  very  moderate  terras,  and  who  might  be  expected  to 
perform  decently  well  its  judicial  duties, — Sir  Robert  Henley,  the  Attor- 
ney General, — and  urged  that  bis  appointment  was  a  Btipulation  that  had 
been  made  by  Leiceater  House  to  reward  a  man  who  had  long  and  faith- 
fully adhered  to  that  party. 

The  following  letter  from  Lord  Hardwicke  to  Mr,  Pitt  throws  great 
light  on  these  intrigues  : — 

*'  Poivis  House,  June  25, 1757,  Saturday  night. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  However  improper  for  a  private  man,  yet  majora  effugiens  opprobn'a 
calpcE,  I  did,  in  compliance  with  your  commands,  and  those  of  our  other 
friends  who  met  on  Thursday  night,  attend  the  King  to-day,  in  order  to 
know  if  be  bad  any  orders  for  me  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Great  Seal.  I  found  his  Majesty  very  grave  and  thoughtful  on  the  news 
which  came  last  night,")-  but  calm.  He  soon  entered  into  matter ;  and  it 
is  unaecessary,  as  well  as  hardly  possible,  to  give  you  the  detail  of  my 
audience  in  writing.  His  Majesty  expressed  his  desire  to  settle  his  ad- 
ministration on  the  plan  fixed,  but  thought  there  was  no  neoe^ty  of 
making  a  hasty  disposition  of  so  important  an  office  as  the  Great  Seal 
an  immediate  part  of  it.  However,  the  result  was,  that  he  absolutely 
refused  to  give  a  peerage  witt  it,J  which,  I  think,  puts  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Willes  out  of  the  case ;  for  hia  Lordship  not  only  told  me  before, 
but  baa  since  repeated,  that  Ih^  peerage  ia  with  him  a  condition  sine  qua 
non.  I  see  the  King  inolinea  more  to  Mr.  Attorney  General;  and  when 
I  stated  to  hia  Majesty  what  I  collected  or  conjectured  to  be  his  views, 
he  hearkened,  and  at  last  bade  me  talk  to  Sir  Robert  Henley,  reduce  his 
terms  as  low  as  I  could,  and  bring  them  to  him  in  writing  on  Monday. 

"Sinoe  I  saw  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  "WiOes,  I  have  se  n  S'  R  1  rt 
Henley,  who  talks  very  reasonably  and  honourably.  His  p  p  al 
— First,  a  reversionary  grant  of  the  office  of  one  of  the  t  11  f  th 
Exchequer  to  his  son  for  life ;  second,  a  pension  of  1500?  p  nnnm 
on  tie  Irish  establishment  to  himself  for  life,  to  eommenc  nd  b  me 
payable  upon  bis  being  removed  from  the  office  of  Lord  K  p  a  d  n  t 
before,  but  to  be  determinable  and  absolutely  void  upon  the  ffi  f  t  11  r 
coming  into  possession  to  hia  son.  My  present  opinion  is,  that  the  Kjng 
may  be  induced  to  agree  to  thia  on  Monday ;  for  when  I  hinted  in  my 
discourse  at  a  pension  upon  Ireland,  though  his  Majesty  treated  it  pretty 
severely  at  firat,  yet  when  I  stated  tie  several  contingoDcies  in  which  it 

*  See  Gooksey,  82 ;  aud  Life  of  Lord  HortHngton,  post. 
+  Defeat  of  (ia  King  of  Prusia  at  Eolin. 

J  I  suEpeot  ihat  Lord  Hardwioke  did  not  mucli  combat  this  resolution,  still 
wishiag  to  have  no  more  law  lords  in  tlie  House. 
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might  in  this  caae  never  become  any  real  charge  upon  the  revenue,  te 
sdd  of  himself,  that  made  the  case  different. 

"  I  found  to-night  by  my  Lord  Chief  Jusf.ice  Willes,  that  he  is  to  go 
to  Kensington  on  Monday,  to  get  some  warrants  signed,  and  thinks  that 
either  the  King  may  speat  to  him,  or  that  he  may  say  something  to  his 
Majesty  on  this  subject ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  will  have  no  effect, 
unless  he  gives  up  the  peerage,  which  I  am  of  opinion  he  never  will. 

"  If  the  aifair  of  the  Great  Seal  should  be  settled  on  Monday,  in  tha 
person  of  Sir  Robert  Henley,  as  I  conjecture  it  will,  I  see  nothing  that 
can  distrust  your  beginning  to  kiss  hands  on  Tuesday.  For  Q-od's  sake, 
Sir,  accelerate  that,  and  don't  let  any  minutiffl  stand  in  the  way  of  so 
great  and  necessary  a  work.  I  long  to  see  this  scheme  executed  for  the 
King's  honour  and  repose,  the  hannony  of  his  royal  family,  and  the 
stability  of  his  government.  I  have  laboured  in  it  zealously  and  disin- 
terestedly, though  without  any  pretence  to  such  a  degree  of  merit  as  your 
politeness  and  partiality  ascribes  to  me.  I  see,  with  you,  that  attempts 
are  flying  about  to  tarnish  it ;  but  if  it  is  forthwith  executed  on  this  foot, 
those  will  all  be  dissipated  in  the  region  of  vanity,  and,  instead  of  a 
mutilated,  enfeebled,  hilf-fonmd  system,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  corao  out 
a  complete,  strong,  and  well-cemented  one  t  wh  h  y  u  wjsdom,  temper, 
and  perfect  union  with  the  Duke  of  Newca  tl  w  11  £;  d  rableness.  In 
all  events,  I  shall  over  retain  the  most  HI  rap  ss  of  your  great 
candour  and  obliging  behaviour  towards  m  nd  nt  to  be,  with  the 
utmost  respect, 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  Tour  n     t    b  d    nt    nd 

<  "\I    t  hu    bl    =1  rvant, 

Habdwicke." 

From  the  same  quarter  conciliatory  adv  wa  I  k  w  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle, — and  Mr.  Pitt's  famou  dm  n  t  at  n  was  formed, 
which  carried  so  high  the  renown  of  the  En  1  h  n  m  but  in  which  I 
cannot  boast  that  the  lawyers  played  any  y  d  t  Xifxi  h  d  part.  Lord 
Hardwicke  had  nominally  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
very  little  consulted  by  tie  autocratic  Prime  -Minister. 

Though  now  without  the  chance  of  office  except  through  some  very 
remote  oontingency,  he  still  attended  regularly  in  the  House  of  Lords.* 
All  opposition  ceasing,  insomuch  that,  for  a  whole  session  together,  there 
was  not  a  single  division  and  hardly  a  debate,  the  hearing  of  appeals  and 
writs  of  error  was  his  chief  labour. 

Occasionally  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  his  opinion  upon  measures 
concerning  the  administration  of  justice.  In  the  session  of  1758  there 
were  various  discussions,  in  which  he  took  the  principal  share,  upon  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  by  authorizing  a  single  judge  in 
all  cases  to  issue  a  writ  of  Aateas  corpus  in  vacation,  and  by  allowing  the 

*  As  Boon  as  Lord  Hardwicke  resigned  the  Great  Seal,  a  comiaission  appointed 
Lord  Sandys  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  he  acted  in  this  enpaoitj  fWim 
2d  December,  17S6,  till  4th.  July,  1757,  when  Sir  Kobert  Henloy  took,  his  phwe 
on  the  woolsaek  as  Lord  Keeper,— im-i^s'  Journals. 
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truth  of  the  return  to  be  controverted  by  affidavit.  CoBoeding  the  defeo- 
tjve  state  of  tbo  law,  he  opposed  the  bill  as  ill-framed,  and,  on  hia  motion, 
certain  questions  were  referred  to  the  Judges,  with  instructions  to  prepare 
another  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  House  at  the  commencement  of  the 
following  session  of  parliament.*  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  when  the 
next  session  arrived,  nothing  was  thought  of  except  the  taking  of  Quebec, 
and  the  subject  was  not  again  resumed  till  the  very  close  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  when  Serjeant  Onslow's  Act  passed,  most  materially 
advancing  the  remedy  hy  Habeas  Corpus  for  the  protection  of  personal 
liberty, — the  groat  glory  of  English  jurisprudence.! 

In  praising  Lord  Hardwicke  as  an  ex-Chancellor,  a  deduction  should 
he  made  in  respect  of  his  having  done  so  little  to  improve  the  laws  and 
instutitions  of  the  country,  when  he  had  abundant  leisure  to  prepare 
measures  for  this  purpose,  and,  one  would  have  supposed,  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  carry  them  through.  From  his  long  experience  at  the  bar  and  as 
a  Judge  in  courts  of  law  and  equity,  many  points  must  have  presented 
themselves  to  him,  wanting  "  the  amending  hand."  His  own  emoluments 
no  longer  in  any  degree  depended  upon  the  conlinualJon  of  abuses,  and 
he  might  surely  have  discovered  some  which  might  have  been  corrected 
without  materially  affecting  the  offices  and  reversions  held  by  his  fitmily. 
Yet  he  suffered  six  years  of  health  and  mental  vigour,  allotted  to  hiia 
after  his  resignation,  to  pass  away  unmarked  by  a  single  attempt  to  extend 
his  fame  as  a  legislator.  It  is  pMpible  that  he  could  get  no  one  to  second 
him  eS'ectually,  and  that  if  he  had  carried  very  useful  bills  through  the 
House  of  which  he  was  a  member,  they  would  have  been  neglected  or 
thrown  out  "  elsewhere."!  ^""^  several  sessions,  parliament  only  met  to 
vote  thanks  and  supplies;  and  the  whole  of  the  pro-  ^  1757-1760  1 
ceedings  of  the  two  Houses  as  reported,  from  the  I-  '    '  '■' 

King's  opening  to  hia  proroguing  speech,  would  not  fill  more  than  a  few 
columns  of  a  modern  newspaper. 

I  can  find  no  farther  trace  of  Lord  Hardwicke  for  the  rest  of  this  reign. 
IhirJDg  the  warlike  triumphs  which  now  dazzled  the  nation,  he  seems 
almost  completely  to  have  sunk  from  public  notice,  and  it  was  hardly 
known  that  he  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.§    Indeed,  unless  when  it 

»  15  St.  Tr.  897-923.  ■]■  Stat.  56  Geo.  3,  e.  100. 

I  I  can  saj,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  this  state  of  things  has  since  actnally 
esisted.  At  different  periods  of  our  history,  it  lias  been  very  difficult  to  draw 
the  notice  of  the  representatives  of  tlie  people  to  measures  for  tlie  amendment  of 
tlic  law. 

^  He  still  confinned  to  compose  tbe  royal  speeches  delivered  at  the  oommenca- 
mflnt  and  eloae  of  every  session  of  parliament ;  but,  judging  from  the  two  fol- 
lowing letters  on  tlie  taking  of  Quebec,  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little 
familiarity  between  iiim  and  the  "Great  Commoner;" — 

"Wimple,  Goto' 18,  1759. 

"Lear  Sir, — With  the  greatest  pleasure  I  lay  hold  on  this  first  opportuaity  to 
thank  you  for  the  hoaouv  of  your  very  obliging  note,  which  I  received  by  yester- 
day's post. 

"As  a  dutifnl  Bubjeot  to  the  King,  and  a  lover  of  my  country,  and  a  sincere 
friend  to  this  administration,  I  do,  upon  the  happy  event  of  the  conquest  of 
Quebec,  most  coriiially  congratulate  you  in  a  particular  manner.    This  important 
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hoppened  tLat  tiose  who  had  favours  to  ask  of  the  government  were 
ohligod  to  look  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  tke  head  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Pitt  was  regarded  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  sole  minister  of  the 
Crown.  George  II.,  though  advanced  in  years,  rettuned  his  health  and 
his  strength,  and  the  existing  state  of  affairs  seemed  likely  to  have  a  long 
continuance ;  but  hia  sudden  death  brought  about  a  party  revolution,  and 
soon  placed  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Tories — who  had  been  nearly 
banished  from  Court  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 


and,  at  the  instant  it  came,  imexpeotea  auccesa  has  crowned  tie  campaign  on  the 
part  Of  Bnglimd  in  tie  most  glorious  manner.  God  grant  tliat  it  may  lead  to 
wliat  we  all  wish, — an  honorable  and  lasting  peace.  The  King  has  now  great 
materials  in  his  lianife  for  this  good  wort;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  his  M^eaty 
and  his  Ministers  will  make  (he  wisest  and  the  most  a^tvantageoas  use  of  them. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  add  bnt  my  best  wishes  for  your  health,  and  tie  sinoerest 
assurances  of  that  perfect  respect  and  esteem,  with  which  I  am, 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  toMt  obotlient  and 
"most  humble  Servant, 

"Habdwickb." 
"  My  Lord, — I  am  too  sensible  to  the  hononr  of  your  LordsMp's  very  ohlijpng 
attentioD,  in  answer  to  the  short  bulletin  from  my  ofBoe,  to  defer  expreasing  my 
best  thaiis  for  such  a  favour.  The  defeat  of  the  French  army,  and  the  reduoKon 
of  Quebec,  aie  indeed  matters  of  the  warmest  oongratulaHons  between  all  faithful 
eervantg  of  the  King  and  lovers  of  their  country.  In  tie  many  and  remot*  prcs- 
peritiea  wMoh  have  been  given  to  his  M^esty's  arms,  lie  hand  of  Providence  is 
visible,  and  I  devontly  wish  that  tie  hand  of  hranan  wisdom  and  of  soond  policy 
may  be  coaapLCUoas  in  the  great  work  of  negotiation,  whenever  this  complicated 
and  extensive  war  is  to  be  wound  up  in  on  bonoorable  and  advant^eoua  pea«e. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  mnoh  to  say,  that  sustaining  this  war,  arduous  aa  it  has 
been  and  still  is,  may  not  be  more  difficult  than  properly  and  happily  closing  it. 
The  materials  in  his  Majesty's  hands  are  certainly  very  many  and  great,  and  it  ia 
to  be.  hoped  that  in  work'  them  up  in  the  great  ediftoa  of  a  solid  and  general 
pacification  of  Enrope,  there  may  he  no  conflision  of  languages,  hut  that  the 
workmen  may  understand  one  another.  Accept  my  sincere  wishes  for  jour 
Lordship's  health,  and  the  assurances  of  tie  perfect  respeot  and  esteem  with 
whici  I  have  tie  honour  to  remoin 

"Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

"  and  most  humble  Servant, 
"  W.  Pitt. 
"  May  I  here  beg  to  present  my  best  compliments  to  lord  Eoyston,  if  with 
your  Lordship  1 

"  Hayes,  Octob'  y»  30*  1759." 
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CHAPTER  CSXXVII. 

OONOtUSION  OP  THE  LIFE  OP  LORD   HARDWICKE. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Ilardwicke  heard  of  the  decease  of  George  11,,  he 
hurried  to  Carltoc  House,  where  the  new  Sove-    p  ITfiO  Oot  2'i  1 

reign  was  to  hold  his  first  council.  Here  he  waa  L  ■  ■ 
re-sworn  a  privy  councillor,  and  waa  treated  with  great  eonsideration. 
When  parliament  was  aaaembled,  to  him  waa  still  committed  the  task 
which  he  had  performed  ever  since  the  Great  Seal  was  first  delivered  ta 
him,  of  preparing  the  speech  from  the  throne.  On  the  present  occasion 
it  waa  looked  for  with  much  anxiety.  He  drew  it  ia  a  vague,  eommon- 
plaee  style,  making  the  young  King  lament  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
and  express  high  regard  for  the  civil  and  religions  rights  of  his  loving 
'  ■  cts.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  alarming  evi-  rjxQy  jg  -i 
}  of  the  influence  of  Lord  Bate.  He  returned  the  '-  '  '-' 
h  with  the  following  sentence,  in  the  King's  own 
iserted  in  it : — "  Born  and  educated  in  this  country, 
e  of  Briton  ;  and  the  particular  happiness  of  my  life 
n  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  people  whose  loyalty  and 
■  warm  aneccion  to  me  I  consider  as  the  great^t  and  most  permanent 
security  of  my  throne."  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  writing  to  inform 
Lord  Hardwieke  of  the  interpolation,  said,  "  I  make  no  observation, 
hilt  this  method  of  proceeding  can't  laat.  We  must  now  (1  suppose) 
Buhmit.  You  will  think  '  Briton'  remarkable  :  it  denotes  the  author  to 
all  the  world."  Lord  Hardwieke  waa  more  seriously  offended,  and  con- 
eidered  the  favourite's  words  to  be  meant  as  an  insult  to  the  memory  of 
the  old  King.  But  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce,  and  even  to 
fiimiah  this  courtly  response,  which,  he  says,  "  I  thought  of  upon  my 
pillow  :" — "  We  are  penetrated  with  the  condescending  and  endearing 
manner  in  which  your  Majesty  haa  expressed  your  satisfaction  in  having 
received  your  birth  and  education  among  ua.  What  a  lustre  does  it  cast 
upon  the  name  of  '  Briton'  when  you,  air,  are  pleaaed  to  esteem  it  among 
your  glories  I"  The  ex-Chancellor  was  actually  supposed  to  be  intriguing 
for  court  favour,  and  his  son.  Colonel  Yorke,  wrote  to  a  friend, — "Lord 
Hardwieke  has  been  much  caressed  by  the  King,  and  continues  to  give 
his  helping  hand  without  place  or  pension." 

When  the  King's  union  with  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Meoklenburgh 
Strelita  approached,  Lord  Hardwieke  wrote  to  his  son,  "I  thought  to 
have  excused  myself  from  the  crowd  on  the  wedding  night,  but  I  fear  I 
must  be  an  old  beau  at  that  ceremony."  He  not  only  attended  the 
ceremony,  but  presented  himself  at  the  crowded  levee  which  was  held 
at  8t.  James's  nest  day.  Horace  Walpole  records  the  dialogue  between 
George  III.  and  his  venerable  minister  on  this  occasion,  which  evinces 
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how  universally  popular  a  topic  of  conversation,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  is  the  weather.  King :  "  It  is  a  very  fine  day,  my  Lord."  Lord 
JSdrdwicJce :  "  Tes,  sir,  cmd  it  was  a  veryjine  night." 

A  royal  messase  being  delivered,  recommending  that  tio  Judges 
rM  IVRI  1  should  not  be  removable  on  a  demise  of  the  Crown, 

i_mAROH,  imi-j  j^^^^  Hardwiclte  moved  the  address  of  thanks,  and  he 
delivered  a  very  courtly  speech,  most  eztravagantlj  over-praising  that 
measure,  and  creating  the  delusion  which  still  prevails  that  till  then 
the  Judges  held  daring  plcasiire.  In  truth,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,* 
their  commissions  were  "  qiiamdiu  se  7)ene  gesierint  f"  and  although,  by 
a  misconstruction  of  that  act  contrary  to  the  masim  that  "  the  King 
never  dies,"  the  appointment  was  held  only  during  the  natural  life  of 
the  reigning  sovereign,  only  one  Judgo  was  removed  on  the  death  of 
Gkorge  I.,  not  one  on  the  death  of  George  II.,  and  no  minister  at  any 
time  coming  would  have  ventured  to  remove  a  competent  Judge  on  the 
oommencement  of  a  new  reign.  At  any  rate,  this  boon  from  his  Majesty 
was  entirely  at  the  expense  of  his  successor.  Nevertheless,  Lord  Hard- 
wiebe  represenl^d  the  measure  as  of  infinite  importance  to  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice,  and  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 
"  For  doing  this,"  said  he,  "  his  Majesty  has  laid  his  reasons  before  you. 
They  are  such  as  might  have  become,  as  they  are  truly  worthy,  the  most 
renowned  legislators  of  antiquity."  After  praising  our  judicial  system, 
subject  to  the  capital  defect  Uiat  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit  means  "  during 
the  natural  life  of  the  King,"  he  proceeds : — "  J'hts,  which  is  the  only 
defect  remaining,  his  Majesty  voluntarily,  and  of  his  mere  motion,  in- 
vites you  to  cure.  Reflect  upon  the  histories  of  former  times — with 
wbat'difficulties  such  acts  have  been  obtained,  I  was  going  to  say  estorted, 
from  the  Grown  by  your  ancestors — after  many  struggles — sometimes 
after  more  than  one  negative  from  the  throne.  Accept  it  now  with 
thanks.  Every  one  of  your  Lordships  feel  that  gratitude  in  your  own 
breasts  which  I  have  imperfectly  attempted  to  express  in  the  address 
which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  propc«e  for  jour  adoption.''^ 

Lord  Hardwicko  continued  steadily  to  support  the  government  even 
after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when,  being  overruled  in  the  Cabinet 
respeoting  a  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  that  haughty  minister 

*  13  &  13  Will.  3,  0.  2.  Tho  opioioa  of  iliat  great  and  upright  magistrate.  Sir 
Michael  Foster,  was  clear,  that  after  the  Judges  were  required  by  the  lepslatnre 
to  be  Bpoioteii  "  dnring  good  bebaTionr,"  and  it  wds  proTided  ibat  they  should 
only  be  removable  on  the  joiut  addraes  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  they 
could  not  be  removed  on  a  demise  of  tie  Crown.  "  I  think  the  laat  precedent 
■was  a  precipitate  prooeecling,  against  the  plain  scope  and  intent  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  and  derogatory  to  Uie  hononr,  dignity,  and  constitutional  independenoe 
of  the  Judges,  and  of  the  Crown  itaelf.  I  foaud  myself  only  on  the  Aot  of 
Settlement,  and  the  reason  of  things,  "^ir  Michael  Foster  to  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Wilmot,  Life  of  Wilmot,  31. 

1 15  Pad.  Hist  1011,  where  will  ho  seen  the  notes  still  estant  in  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  handwriting,  which  show  that  he  continued  the  practice  of  writing  out  his 
apeeohes,  almost  at  full  lengtVi,  before  he  deliyered  them.^Wlth  regard  to  this 
capital  improvement,  if  he  thonght  it  of  snch  importance,  be  might  have  ex- 
plained why  he  did  not  Iiimself  propose  it  during  the  preoediug  reign. 
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refused  "  to  he  respoEsible  for  measures  be  was  no  longer  allowed  to 
guide."  As  a  reward  he  had  an  offer  of  office,  which  he  thus  records 
in  his  Diary : — "  16th  Kovemberj  1761.  Lord  Bute,  by  his  Majesty's 
command,  offered  mo  the  Privy  Seal  lately  resigned  by  Earl  Temple,  bub 
I  declined  it  with  great  duty  to  the  King,  and  strong  professions  of  zeal 
for  his  service,  wishing  it  might  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  aa  might 
best  promote  that  service  ia  this  difficult  and  critical  conjuncture.  This 
his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  acknowledge  to  me  the  same  day  in  his  closet 
as  a  very  disinterested  instance  of  my  zeal  for  his  service,  and  to  enlarge 
much  on  his  esteem  for  me,  and  his  protection  and  favour  to  me  and  my 
family.     The  Privy  Seat  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford." 

However,  there  was  a  growing  coldness  betweea  Lord  Bute  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  rumours  were  afloat  that  the  .cx-Chancellor  was 
caballing  to  overthrow  the  government.  Thus  he  wrote  to  his  son.  Lord 
Royston :  "  Tou  may  possibly  have  read  in  tbo  newspapers  of  my  baving 
what  is  called  an  '  Opjiostlwn  Dinner  Thoro  is  no  tiuth  in  it,  for  I 
had  only  half-a-dozen  particular  fnends  After  having  been  Attorney 
General  ten  years.  Chief  Justice  between  three  ind  four  jeir^,  and 
Chancellor  almost  twenty,  I  shall  not  now  contra  litt  all  the  frinciples 
and  all  the  rules  of  law  and  order  whiih  I  have  been  maintaining  all 
my  life." 

Nevertheless,  Lord  Bute,  impatient  himself  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  that  he  might  have  all  patronage  as  well  as  r-r,^  17(9  1 
power  in  his  own  hands,  having  resolved  to  force  out  the  L  ^ 

Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  es-Chanceilor  sullenly  saw  thmg*)  m  a  very 
different  light,  and  declared  thit  the  policy  of  the  new  minister  was 
about  to  tarnish  and  render  unavailing  ^11  the  victories  won  by  his  pie 
decessor.  This  changed  state  of  mind  was  produced  by  a  letter  from 
the  Duke,  giving  an  account  of  in  interview  with  the  favourite,  in  which 
hia  Grace  had  threatened,  aa  he  had  often  befi.re  effectually  done,  to 
resign  unless  some  job  were  conoedtd  to  him,  ind  in  which,  to  his  gieat 
mortification,  he  had  been  taken  -it  his  woid  Thus  piteoaslj  complained 
the  ousted  plaee-man  to  his  confidant , —  '  He  answered  me  diyly  that, 
if  I  resigned,  the  peace  might  be  retarded,  but  he  never  requested  me 
to  continue  in  office,  nor  said  a  civJl  thing  to  me  afterwards  while  we 
remained  together,*  Newcastle  felt  so  wretched  ont  of  place,  that  a  few 
weeks  after  he  opened  a  negotiation  for  his  return,  upon  the  basis  that 
he  should  freely  renounce  tho  Treasury,  and  be  contented  with  the  Privy 
Seal — an  office  without  patronage — so  that,  at  the  same  time,  his  friend 
the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  might  be  made  President  of  the  Council.  Such 
was  his  Borough  interest  that  Lord  Bute  listened  to  the  proposal,  till, 
upon  consulting  with  tho  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  examining  the 
probable  votes  in  both  Houses,  it  was  thought  the  approaching  treaty  of 
peace  was  sure  to  be  approved  of  by  large  majorities.  Being  finally 
thrown  aside,  tho  Duke  went  headlong  into  opposition,  took  part  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  caballed  in  the  city,  anticipated  nothing  but  disgrace  from  the 

The 
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pendmg  negotiation  with  Prance,  and  reaolved  to  atorm  the  Treasury. 
Lord  Hardwicke  would  not  desert  him,  and,  as  far  as  was  oonsist-ent  with 
the  deoorum  of  hi'*  own  character,  yigorouslj  assisted  him  in  this  enter- 
prise * 

Parliament  meeting  on  the  25th  of  Novemher,  the  preliminary  articles 
of  peace,  concluded  at  Fontainehlean  on  the  3d  of  the  same  month,  were 
laid  before  both  Houses,  and  on  the  9th  of  Deaemher  were  debated  in 
the  House  of  Lords. f  After  rhetorical  orations  from  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  an  address  of  thants  to  his  Majesty,  Lord  Bute  spoke  with 
much  more  than  his  usual  ability,  entering  at  length  into  the  whole 
course  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  dwelling  upon  the  terms  that  had 
been  offered  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  contonding  that  those  aotually  concluded 
were,  under  all  the  circumstances,  as  favourable,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory  by  the  countij.  He  was  answered  by  Lord  Hardwiete 
in  a  speech  which,  considering  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  displays  great 
talent  and  dexterity.  The  criticisms  on  the  several  articles  have  ceased  to 
be  interesting,  the  public,  without  minute  inquiry,  having  acquiesced  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  peace  was  not  abad  one,  although,  if  hostilities  had 
been  commenced  at  the  proper  time  against  Spain,  the  house  of  Bourbon 
might  have  been  more  effectually  humbled,  and  might  have  been  disabled 
from  talcing  part  against  us  in  our  impending  disputes  with  our  colonies. 
I  shall,  therefore,  give  only  a  few  extracts  from  his  speech  which  touch 
on  more  general  topics  r — 

"  I  was  in  hopes  that,  after  so  successful  a  war,  and  particularly  the 
great  advantages  gained  over  the  enemy  during  the  present  year,  a  plan 
of  peace  would  have  been  produced  wHoh  would  have  been  satisfactory 

*  It  is  curious  that,  in  writing  to  the  lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Sessiott 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1768,  he  represents  that  he  vas  turned  out  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  he  tries  to  mitigate  Msfa^tiouaness: — "Astomjself,  no  great  part  could  be 
taken  from  me,  because  I  had  none ;  but  that  seat  whioh  I  had  been  permitted  to 
retain  in  the  King's  Council  I  was  ezaluded  iWm  just  before  the  last  session  of 
parliament.  Your  Lordship  has  undoubtedly  heard  of  me  as  an  opposar.  It  is 
true  that,  in  oonjnnotion  with  seTeral  of  your  Lordship's  and  my  old  Mends,  I 
have  opposed  oertain  particular  measures.  When  I  have  done  so,  it  has  been 
according  to  my  judgment  and  conscience,  with  tlie  greatest  duty  to  the  King, 
and  a  sincere  seal  for  liis  service  and  that  of  the  publio ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  it."   . 

f  It  may  be  amusing  to  present  to  the  reader  a  specimen  of  the  parliamentary 
reporting  of  that  day.  This  debate  in  the  Lords  being  one  of  tlie  most  important 
and  interesting  whioh  ever  took  place  in  that  House,  the  following  is  the  fullest 
ttoeount  of  it  published  in  any  journal  or  periodical  work: — "The  preliminary 
articles  being  read,  Lord  Wycombe  moved  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  Majesty. 
Many  objections  were  made,  and  some  severe  rcllections  thrown  out  against  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  with  appearances  of  heat  and  animosity.  That  nobleman  defended 
his  own  conduct,  wiUi  temper  and  decorum,  in  a  well  connected  speech  delivered 
with  great  propriety  to  the  sorprise  of  many,  who  did  not  think  biin  so  well 
qualified  in  tie  art  of  elocution.  He  gave  a  detwl  of  the  negotiation,  and  not 
only  avowed  himself  a  warm  promoter  of  the  peace,  but  even  esprossed  a  desire 
that  his  having  eontrifauted  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  should  be  engraved  on 
his  tomb.  He  was  seconded  hy  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  supported  hy  a  great 
msjorilj." — 15  Pari.  Hist.  1352,  Fortunately  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  debate  in 
the  handwriting  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  which  I  have  made  use  of. 
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to  all  lovers  of  their  country  ;  but  rashness  and  precipitation  havo  marked 
the  negotiation  on  our  part;  we  have  proclaimed  that  we  would  have  peace 
at  any  price  or  sacrifice  ;  our  oppouents  were  made  aware  that  this  ohjccfc 
■was  necessary  to  the  party  now  in  power,  and  the  result  can  only  give 
pleasure  to  those  who  regret  our  victories  and  envy  our  greatness.  There 
IS  one  part  of  the  address  in  which  I  can  most  heartily  concur — the  duti- 
ful professions  and  assurancea  givea  to  his  Majesty.  Convinced,  fi'om 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  no  prince  ever  ascended  the  throne  with 
more  virtuous  and  puhlie-spirited  diBposition,  with  greater  love  for  his 
people  and  zeal  for  their  happiness,  with  greater  purity  of  mind  and 
uprightness  of  heart,  untainted  even  with  a  wish  for  any  hurtful  power, 
nay,  filled  with  a  detestation  of  it." 

He  was  most  successful  in  his  complaint  of  the  preliminary  articles 
being  laid  before  Parliament,  that  an  opinion  might  be  asked  upon  them ; 
whereas,  he  contended  that,  according  to  precedent  and  constitutional 
propriety,  the  Crown  ought  to  act  upon  the  responsibility  of  its  miuisters 
till  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  is  concluded : — 

"Is  the  Parliament,"  he  said,  "tojudge  of  these  preliminaries, article 
by  article,  and  to  propose  variations  and  additions?  God  forbid  I  'Tis 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  make  war  and  peace.  The  ministers  of 
the  Grown  are  to  act  in  such  matters  at  their  poriL  But  in  this  instance 
the  Crown  has  not  yet  executed  that  prerogative.  No  definitive  treaty 
is  made, — consequently  no  peace  is  made.  We  have  only  the  heads, 
minutes,  or  notes,  of  a  proposed  arrangement  between  the  two  nations, 
by  which  neither  party  is  bound.  In  this  state  of  things  Parliament 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  interpose.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  strong 
approbation  and  applause  which  ministers  ask  by  this  address  will 
strengthen  their  bands  in  mating  the  definitive  treaty.  But  I  assert  the 
direct  contrary.  I  do  not  say  so  affectedly,  and  to  maintain  the  proposi- 
tion of  a  day ;  but  I  am  really  and  seriously  of  opinion,  that  by  this 
course  of  proceeding  you  disable  them  fixim  doing  that  right  to  the  King 
and  to  the  nation  for  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  they  are  solicitous.  All 
Courts  know  that  an  English  ministry  treats  with  them  nnder  the  inspec- 
tion  and  animadversion  of  Parliament.  This  is  a  shield  of  defence  to  our 
negotiators  against  many  demands, — a  weapon  in  their  hands  to  enforce 
others.  If  they  are  able  to  say,  '  We  cannot  do  this  or  thai ;  the  Par- 
liament will  not  support  ks,'  a  power  that  wants  a  peace  from  you,  which 
is  now  the  case  of  Eaance,  wiU  give  submissive  attention  to  that  argument. 
Many  material  stipulations  require  to  be  ascertained,  explained,  extended, 
added,  or  altered,  before  these  preliminaries  assume  the  form  of  a  national 
compact.  But  if  Parliament  sanctions  all  in  the  gross,  can  you  expect 
to  succeed  in  any  point  which  you  have  to  make  ?  It  will  be  well  known 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  that  Parliament  cannot  retract  its 
appi-obation  without  stultifying  itself,  and  without  upsetting  the  adminis- 
tration. The  noble  and  skilful  person  at  present  his  Majesty's  ambassador 
at  Paris,*  when  any  difference  now  arises,  will  talk  to  the  winds.    The 

*  The  Duke  of  Bedford. 
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French,  minister  will  laugh  in  j  r  fa  e  an  1 1  il  yoa  th'it  '  you  are  not 
in  earnest,  for  Parliament  haa  app  ove  1  f  heae  art  les  jou  must  rest 
contented  with  them  as  they  now  stand  nJ  w  th  oar  nterpretafjon  of 
them.'  " 

Lord  G-rauyille,  who  had  chiefly  directed  the  negotiation,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  take  the  lead  ia  defending  the  preliminaries,  was  recently  dead, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  answer  these  arguments ;  hut  whether  they 
influenced  any  noble  Lord's  opinion,  it  was  quite  certain  that  they  would 
n?  R  10  ITfi^T  influence  no  vote,  and  Lord  Hardwicko  found  himself 
L       '      '  '-'so  weak  in  numbers  that  he  did  not  venture  to  divide 

the  House,  or  even  to  enter  upon  the  Journals  a  protest  against  the 
address.*  No  material  inconvenience  arose  in  this  case  from  the  parlia- 
mentary discussion  of  the  preliminaries;  the  definitive  treaty  of  Paris 
was  aafisfaetorily  concluded  on  the  footing  of  them, — and,  notwithstand- 
ing Lord  Hardwicke's  objections,  the  same  course  of  proceeding  haa  sinoa 
teen  adopted  on  similar  occasions.  Indeed,  he  was  guilty  of  a  fallacy  in 
representing  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  as  a  mere  projet  from  which 
either  side  may  draw  back,  for  it  terminates  hostilities,  and,  by  the  law 
of  nations,  as  fex  as  it  goes,  it  is  binding  on  the  parties,  although  there 
be  certain  points  between  them  which  remain  to  be  adjusted. 

I  discover  no  trace  of  any  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  oa  the  Defi- 
nitive Treaty,  and  the  only  other  speech  which  wo  know  of  Lord  Hard- 
wioke  having  delivered  there,  was  on  the  28th  day  of  March,  1763, 
against  the  very  obnoxious  bill  for  levying  a  duty  on  cider  in  the  hands 
of  the  maker.  We  have  here  again  a  proof  of  his  indefatjgablo  industry 
on  all  occasions  which  (bo  it  ever  remembered)  was  the  great  cause  of 
his  extraordinary  success  in  life.  There  are  extant,  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing, notes  of  a  very  elaborate  philippic  against  this  tax.  I  shall  give  a 
few  extracts,  which  I  think  are  more  interesting  than  a  finished  oration  : 

"Shall  go  upon  two  great  lines  of  this  bill : 

1.  X  lack  upon  it  ofi  on  extension  and  appIicEttiou  of  the  excise  Inws  to  im- 
proper objects. 

2.  I  look  upon  it  as  an  additJcnsJ  land-tax  upon  the  eider  counties. 

Mrit  Foml. 

All  former  laws ;  the  plan  of  the  Excise — confined  to  some  pnrlicular  trades  or 
occupations. — Do  not  extend  to  any  subject  who  may  happen  to  do  a  particular 
act  in  Uie  course  of  his  family  affairs. 

Such  persona  give  their  names  i — TOlontarily  Butijeot  (temselres  fo  such  laws 

Such  dealers  have  shops,  warelicuses,  outhouses,  &c.,  distinot. 

In  tJiis  case  every  person  wlio  makes  anj  quantity  of  oider  above,  &c.,  is  sub- 
jected. 

This  arises  from  laying  the  tax  upon  the  maker,  anil  not  on  the  first  buyer  or 
retailer ;  and  in  this  the  present  bill  departs  from  ihe  principle  on  whioh  excises 
were  admitted,  &o."t 

*  In  the  other  House,  after  Mr.  Pitt's  famous  silliiiff  speech  of  tliree  hours  and 
a  half,  although  he  was  obliged  to  go  away  from  illness,  the  opponents  of  the 
peace  were  more  adYOnturoue ;  but  tJiey  could  only  muster  65  against  319. 

-j-  Lord  Hordwicke  seems  to  have  furnished  cue  of  the  topics  for  the  celebrated 
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He  still  goes  on  with  hia  first  point  at  considerably  greater  length,  and 
then  takes  up  the  aeeond  of  "  the  lank  tax  on  the  cider  eouuties,"  with 
equal  minuteness,  bringing  forward  statistical  tacts,  and  trying  to  show, 
on  principle,  that  such  taxes  fall  upon  the  producer — not  upon  the  con- 
Bumer.  We  can  only  j  udge  of  the  aotoal  speech  by  the  effect  it  produced, 
for  it  was  attacked  by  the  heavy  artillery  of  Lord  Bute.  He  rose  to  reply, 
and  his  delivery  on  this  occasion  was  so  particularly  slow  and  solemn 
that  Charles  Townsend,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  called  out 
in  an  audible  whisper,  "  minute  guns  /'"*  These  might  be  considered  as 
announcing  the  funeral  of  Lord  Bute's  ministry.  The  Cider  Bill  passed, 
but  it  added  so  much  to  the  unpopularity  accumulated  upon  him,  and 
upon  his  countrymen,  by  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the  inglorious 
peace,  by  the  royal  favouritism  on  which  hia  administration  rested,  by 
Churchill's  "  Prophecy  of  Famine,"  by  Wilkes's  "  Dedication  to  the  new 
Edition  of  the  Fall  of  Mortimer,"  and  by  the  same  unscrupulous  writer's 
"North  Briton,"  which  had  now  reached  the  fortieth  number,  that  the 
Premier  suddenly  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  George  Grenville.  The 
nation  believed  thai  he  long  continued  secretly  to  direct  all  the  measures 
of  the  Court.  This  suspicion  was  carried  to  an  extravagant  length ;  but, 
although  he  pretended  that,  having  gained  all  the  objects  of  hia  ambition, 
he  had  betaken  himself  to  "  the  domestic  and  literary  retirement  which 
he  loved,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  a  considerable  time,  in  minis- 
terial arrangements,  he  chiefly  guided  the  King  ;  and  that  he  entertained 
a  strong  hope  of  being  able  ostensibly  to  resume  his  position,  when  the 
prejudices  excited  against  him  should  have  passed  away. 

Parliament  was,  hurriedly  prorogued  to  prevent  discusMon;  but  the 
closing  speech  called  forth  No.  45  of  the  "  North  Briton ;"  general 
wan'ants  were  issued  by  Lord  Halifax,  Secretary  of  State,  to  arrest  the 
author,  printer,  and  publisher, — Wilkes  was  arrested, — Wilkes  was  sent 
to  the  Tower, — Wiltes  was  liberated  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  J  and  the  cry  of  "Wilkes  and  Liberty  !"  resounded 
throughout  the  realm.  Lord  Bute  became  sensible  that  some  new 
arrangement  was  necessary,  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  discarded 
ministers  of  George  II.  By  a  letter  from  Lord  Hardwicke  to  his  son, 
we  are  informed  of  the  attempt  made  upon  him : — 

"On  Friday  I  was  at  the  levee,  a  very  tbin  one,  to  make  my  bow  to 

Ho,  45,  of  tte  "  North.  Briton,"  publisIiBd  soon  after, — which,  commenting  on  tlie 
King's  speech  recommending  a  "  spirit  of  oonoorcl,"  thus  inTeiglis  against  the 
cider  tai;  "la  the  spirit  of  concord  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  peaoe  andeseise 
throi^jh  this  nation!  Is  it  to  be  espeeted  between  an  insolent  escieeman  and  a 
peer,  gentieman,  freeholder,  or  farmer,  wiose  private  houses  are  now  made  liable 
to  bo  eatered  and  searched  at  pleasure?  Glonoestetshiie,  Herefordshire,  and  in 
general  all  Ihe  cider  counties,  are  not  surely  the  seyeral  counties  which  are 
alluded  to  in  the  speech.  The  spirit  of  concord  has  not  gone  forth  among  them, 
but  the  spirit  of  liberty  has,  and  a  noble  opposition  baa  been  gi^en  to  the  wicked 
instruiaenta  of  oppression." 

*  Charles  was  very  impartial  between  him  and  the  Dnte  of  Newcastle,  who 
were  both  his  near  relations,  saying,  "  Silly  fellow,  silly  fellow !  I  think  it  is  as 
well  to  be  governed  by  my  uncle  with  the  blue  riband,  or  my  cousin  with  a  green 

VOL.  V.  10 
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the  King  before  going  out  of  town  for  tLe  autumn.  His  Majesty  was 
very  civil;  enqired  when  I  went  to  Wimple,  to  which  I  answered,  on 
Monday.  I  mention  this  eiroumstance,  because  I  believe  it  brought  upon 
me  what  foUohs.  On  Sunday  noon  I  had  a  note  from  Lord  Eg''  to  come 
to  me  either  immediateli/,  or  that  night,  or  on  Monday  morning,  as  early 
o&  Iplea&ed.  As  I  was  just  stepping  into  my  chariot  to  dine  at  Highgate,  I 
named  either  Sunday  night  or  Monday  morning,  the  last  of  which  took 
place.  His  Lordship  staid  with  me  about  an  tour  and  a  half;  began  with 
great  civilities  and  professions  of  regard,  and  then  told  me  that  ho  came 
Jy  his  Mafesiy'i  order,  whose  good  Opinion  and  esteem  for  me  he  avowed 
to  represent  in  the  royal  words,  which  were  such  aa  it  will  not  become 
me  to  repeat.  That  the  King  wished  to  see  me  again  in  his  council,  and 
he  was  authorized  by  his  Majesty  to  offer  to  place  me  at  tlte  head  of  it. 
That  he  (Lord  E.)  had  taJten  occasion  to  lay  before  his  Majesty,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  what  had  passed  between  us  in  former  conversations ;  and 
that  the  King  found  that,  after  so  long  a  friendship  and  connexion  with 
the  D.  of  Newcastle,  I  had  some  difficulties,  upon  the  point  of  private 
honour,  to  break  through  them.  That  though  his  Majesty  had  reason  to 
be  offended  with  his  Grace's  late  conduot,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  attaining 
what  ho  so  much  wished,  if  the  D.  of  Newc.  would  accept  one  of  the 
great  offices  about  tho  court,  the  King  would  condescend  to  it.  That  his 
Majesty  understood  the  Duke  had  declared,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
he  would  not  come  again  into  a  ministerial  place ;  and  desired  to  /mow 
my  opinion  whether  his  Grace  would  return  to  the  King's  service  upon 
the  foot  proposed.  I  own  I  did  not  expect  so  direct'  a  proposition  ;  and 
made  all  the  dutiful,  grateful,  hut  disabling  speeches  that  became  me. 
How  little  I  wished  to  come  into  office  again,  I  sMd,  appeared  by  my 
having  declined  Great  Seal  in  July,  1757,  and  the  Privy  Seal  in  tho 
winter  1761 ;  which  I  had  done  with  the  greatest  consideration  for  his 
Majesty's  service.  That,  as  I  had  declined  to  accept  an  employment, 
though  offered  me,  whilst  all  my  friends  were  in  court,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  accept  one  whilst  all  my  fiiends  were  out  of  court.  That  as  to 
what  was  said  about  the  D.  of  Newcastle,  my  connection  with  him  was 
avowed  and  well  known;  that  I  might  have  expressed  myself  shortly 
upon  former  occasions,  but  I  had  always  described  or  alluded  to  others 
also.  That  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  great  Whig  Lords,  with  whom  and 
their  families  I  had  acted  for  forty  years,  were  now  displaced;  and  I 
shou'  only  tarnish  my  own  character,  at  least  in  y'  opinion  of  y'  world, 
at  y°  end  of  my  life,  and  not  be  of  any  use  to  his  majesty,  if  I  separated 
myself  from  thera.  That  I  rejoiced,  for  the  sake  of  his  Majesty's  service, 
that  the  proscription  was  so  far  taken  off  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
That  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  good  beginning,  but  there  wore  others  besides 
his  Grace.  As  to  the  point  ou  which  my  opinion  was  asked,  it  was  too 
delicate  and  important  for  any  man  to  answer,  without  consulting  the 
person  concerned,  upon  that  ver^  point  directly.  Therefore  I  begged  to 
know  bow  far  I  might  go  with  the  Duke ;  for  I  wou^  not  exceed  his 
Majesty's  permission  by  one  jot.  My  Lord  answered  that  tho  King 
wou''  by  no  means  allow  me  to  acquaint  the  D.  of  N.  with  thisj  unless  I 
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first  declared  my  opinion  that  it  would  do.  To  tHs  I  said  tliat  I  was 
then  at  a  full  stand.  It  was  impossihle  for  me  to  say  now  tliat  it  won'' 
do,  and  how  should  I  know  if  I  coald  not  ask  ?  If  I  was  to  hazard  a 
conjecture,  it  would  he  that  this  aiono  wou^  not  do.  That  things  had 
heen  suffered  t«  go  so  far  that  his  Grace  himself  must  have  formed  con- 
nections, &c.  However,  it  was  repeated  that  I  must  not  open  one  word 
of  this  to  him.  I  could  not  help  sajing :  he  will  even  know  of  this  visit 
of  y  Lordship's  to  me ;  may  I  own  that  you  have  talked  to  me  in  the 
like  style  as  formerly  upon  my  own  subject  ?     This  was  agreed  to. 

"He  then  spoke  of  the  continuance  of  tie  cry  against  Lord  B.,  that 
he  had  heea  hung  up  in  efBgie  upon  a  gibhct,  at  one  of  the  principal  gates 
of  Exeter,  for  this  fortnight  past,  and  nobody  had  dared  cut  the  figure 
down  in  all  that  time.  It  is  immaterial  to  run  into  the  minutiae  of  our 
convcrsatioa ;  but,  in  the  course  of  it,  my  Lord  had  happened  to  say  that 
the  King  could  not  bring  himself  to  submit  to  take  in  a  party  in  gross, 
aa  an  opposition  party.  I  told  htm  nobody  wou^  advise  his  Majesty  to 
avow  the  doing  of  that.  But  a  King  of  England,  at  the  head  of  a  po- 
pular govemm',  especially  as  of  late  the  popular  scale  has  grown  heavier, 
won^  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  bend  and  ply  a  little.  That  it  was 
not  to  be  understood  as  being  forced:  but  only  submitting  to  the 
stronger  reason,  for  the  sake  of  himself  and  his  government.  That  King 
William,  hero  as  he  was,  had  found  himself  obliged  to  this  conduct;  so 
had  other  princes  before  him;  and  so  had  his  Majesty's. grandfather,  and 
found  his  govemm'  grew  stronger  by  it.  I  have  now  told  you  the  sub- 
stance of  a  long  conversation.  The  only  material  thing  besides  was  that 
L^  Egremont  at  last  varied  a  little  the  form  of  his  restriction,  as  to  the 
Bake  of  Newcastle,  and  put  it  finally,  thai  I  shou^  not  say  anything  to 
him  of  this  'proposition,  tiU  after  I  had  seen,  or  heard  from  his  Lordship 
again  ;  and  so  it  was  left.  When  either  of  those  will  happen  I  know 
not,  for  his  Lordship  knew  I  was  fixed  to  go  out  of  town  the  next  morn- 
ing, for  the  autuTOD,  and  came  to  me  upon  that  foundation." 

Lord  Egremont  having  died  suddenly  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
necessity  for  a  change  became  more  urgent,  and  a  separate  negotiation 
was  opened  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He,  too,  having  refused  to 
desert  his  friends,  the  King  found  it  necessary  to  send  for  Lord  Chatham. 
We  have  a  very  interesting  aeoonnt  of  what  passed  between  them  in  the 
following  letter  from  the  ex- Chancellor,  which  shows  that  he  had  greatly 
improved  in  the  facility  and  elegance  of  his  English  composition  since  he 
wrote  "pHitip  Homebred"  for  the  "Spectator;"  and  that,  if  he  had 
practised -letter- writing,  he  might  have  rivalled  Horace  Walpole  : — 

"Wimple,  Sept.  i,  1T63. 
"My  dear  Lord,* 
"  I  have  heard  the  wholo  from  the  Hoke  of  Newcastle ;  and,  on  Friday 

*  His  eldest  son.  Tliis  mgloi-ding  of  hia  ownaon,  whioli  would  not  have  been  prac- 
tised by  a  Howard  or  a  Spencer,  confirms  tlie  charge  against  liim  that  lie  pre- 
posteruuslf  piqaed  himself  upon  his  nobility,  and  forces  as  to  recollect  tiie  poor 
youfh  who,  under  his  mistress's  stern  orders,  brought  home  cabbages  from  tke 
tieengiocBr's  and  ojstsrs  from  the  fishnionger'B.     According  to  a  well  known 
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morning,  3a  source,  from  Mr.  Pitt.  But  if  I  was  to  attempt  to  relate  in 
■writing  al!  that  I  have  teaxd  in  ti^o  conversations  of  two  hours  each,  Ihe 
dotierelU  and  wheat-ears  would  stinh  before  I  could  finish  my  letter. — 
Besides,  it  ia  aa  strange  as  it  is  long,  for  I  believe  it  is  the  moat  extra- 
ordinary transaction  that  ever  happened  in  any  Court  in  Europe,  even  in 
timea  so  extraordinary  as  the  present. 

"  I  will  begiu  as  the  affair  has  gone  on,  preposterously,  by  telling  you 
that  it  is  all  over  for  the  present,  and  we  are  to  come  baet  re  in/ecid. 

"  It  began  as  to  the  subatance,  by  a  message  from  my  Lord  Bute  to 
Mr.  Ktt,  at  Hayes,  through  my  Lord  Mayor,  to  give  him  the  meeting 
privately  at  some  third  place.  This,  his  Lordship  (Lord  B.)  afterwards 
altered  by  a  note  from  himself,  saying,  that  as  he  did  things  openly,  he 
would  come  to  Mr.  Pitt's  house  in  Jermyn  Street  in  broad  day-light. — 
They  met  accordingly,  and  Jjord  Bute,  after  the  first  compliments,  frankly 
acknowledged  that  his  ministry  could  not  go  on,  and  that  the  King 
was  convinced  of  it ;  and  therefore  he  (Lord  B.)  doaired  Mr.  Pitt  would 
open  himself  frankly,  and  at  large,  and  tell  him  his  ideas  of  things  and 
persons  with  the  utmost  fredom.  After  much  excuse  and  hanging  back, 
Mr.  Pitt  did  so  with  the  utmost  freedom  indeed,  though  with  civility. — 
Here  I  must  leave  a  long  blanl,  to  be  filled  up  when  I  see  you.  Lord 
Bute  heard  with  great  attention  anl  patience,  entered  into  no  defence; 
but  at  last  said,  'If  these  are  your  opm  ons  why  should  you  not  toil 
them  to  the  King  himself,  who  will  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  you  !' — 
'How  can  I  presume  to  go  to  the  King  who  am  not  of  the  councU,  nor 
in  his  service,  and  have  no  pretence  to  isk  an  a  idience  ?  The  presump- 
tion would  be  too  great.'  '  But  suppose  hio  Majesty  should  order  you 
to  attend  him,  I  presume,  wr,  you  would  not  refuse  it.'  '  The  King's 
command  would  make  it  my  duty,  and  I  should  certainly  obey  it.' 

"  This  was  on  last  Thursday  sevennight.  On  the  next  day  (^Friday) 
Mr.  Pitt  received  ftom  the  King  an  open  note,  unsealed,  requirmg  him 
to  attend  hia  Majesty  on  Saturday  noon,  at  the  Queen's  Palace,  in  the 
Park.  In  obedience  hereto,  Mr.  Pitt  went  on  Saturday  at  noon-day, 
through  the  Mall,  in  his  gouty  chair,  the  boot  of  which  (as  he  said  him- 
self) makM  it  as  much  known  as  if  his  name  was  writ  upon  it,  to  the 
Queen's  Palace.  He  was  inimediately  carried  into  the  closet,  received 
very  graciously;  and  his  Majesty  began,  in  lifco  manner  as  his  quondam 
favourite  had  done,  by  ordering  him  to  tell  him  his  opinion  of  things 
and  persons  at  large,  and  with  the  utmost  freedom;  and,  I  thinit,  did  in 
substance  make  the  like  confession,  that  he  thought  hia  present  Miaisters 
could  not  go  on.  The  audience  lasted  three  hours,  and  Mr.  Pitt  went 
through  the  whole  upon  both  hoada  more  fully  than  he  had  done  to  Lord 
Bute,  but  with  great  complaisance  and  douceur  to  the  King ;  and  his 


Btory,  the  late  lord  Althorp,  wlieii  a  dislinguisiied  senator,  was  thus  a< 
Mb  noble  fatlier :  "  lling  tie  bell,  Jaolt." — (Is;.  ^diS.) 

In  all  the  copies  of  the  latter  heretofore  printed,  it  begins  "My  dear  Lord;" 
but  Mr.  Harria,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Hardwioke,  informs  us  that  iiie  ori^nal, 
which  ho  has  seen,  begins  "  Dear  Rojston."  "  I>eaT  Phil."  would  have  been  still 
better.— (18i9.) 
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Majesty  gave  him  a  very  gracious  accueil,  and  heard  him  with  great 
patieDce  and  attention.  And  Mr.  Pitt  affirms  that,  in  general,  and  upon 
the  most  material  points,  he  appeared  by  his  manner  and  by  many  ex- 
pressions to  be  convinced.  But  here  I  must  agaia  avtdl  myself  of  my 
long  blani,  an^  make  only  one  general  description  ;  that  Mr.  Pitt  went 
through  the  infirmities  of  the  peace ;  the  things  necessary  and  hitherto 
neglected  to  improve  and  preserve  it ;  the  present  state  of  the  nation, 
botb,  foreign  and  domestic ;  the  great  Whig  families  and  persons  which 
have  been  driven  from  his  Majesty's  council  and  service,  which  it  would 
be  for  his  interest  to  restore.  In  doing  this  he  repeated  many  names; 
upon  which  his  Majesty  told  him,  there  was  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and 
wished  he  would  write  them  down.  Mr.  Pitt  humbly  exonsed  biraself, 
by  saying,  that  would  be  too  much  for  him  to  take  upon  him  ;  and  he 
might,  upon  his  memory,  omit  some  material  persons,  which  might  be 
subject  to  imputation.  The  King  still  said  he  liked  to  hear  him,  and 
bid  him  go  on;  but  said,  now  and  then,  his  honour  must  be  consulted; 
to  which  Mr.  Pitt  answered  in  a  very  courtly  manner.  His  Majesty 
ordered  him  to  come  again  on  Monday,  which  he  did,  to  the  same  place 
and  in  the  same  public  manner." 

[Here  comes  in  a  parenthesis,  that  on  Sunday,  Mr.  Pitt  went  to  Clare- 
mont,  and  acquainted  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  with  the  whole,  fully  per- 
suaded from  the  King's  manner  and  behaviour  that  the  thing  would  do; 
and  that  on  Monday  the  outlines  of  the  new  arrangement  would  be  set- 
tled. This  produced  the  messages  to  the  Lords,  who  were  sent  for. — 
Mr.  Pitt  undertook  to  write  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  Marquis 
of  EocHngham,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Lord  Hardwicke  himself.] 

"  But,  behold  the  catastrophe  of  Monday,  The  King  received  him 
equally  graciously ;  and  that  audience  lasted  near  two  hours.  The  King 
began,  that  he  had  considered  of  what  had  been  said,  and  talked  still 
more  strongly  of  his  honour.  His  Majesty  then  mentioned  Lord  Halifax 
for  the  Treasury,  still  proceeding  upon  the  supposition  of  a  change. 

"  To  this  Mr.  Pitt  hesitated  an  objection — that  certainly  Lord  Halifiix 
ought  to  be  considered,  but  that  he  should  not  have  thought  of  him  for 
the  Treasury.  Suppose  his  Majesty  should  think  fit  to  give  him  the 
Paymaster's  place.  The  King  replied,  '  But,  Mr.  Pitt,  I  had  designed 
that  for  poor  G,  GrenviUe ;  be  is  your  near  relation,  and  you  once  loved 
him.'  To  this  the  only  answer  made  was  a  low  bow.  And  now  here 
comes  the  bait.  '  Why,'  »iys  his  Majesty,  '  should  not  my  Lord  Temple 
have  the  Treasury  ?  you  would  then  go  oa  very  well.'  '  Sir,  the  person 
whom  you  shall  tJiink  fit  to  honour  with  the  chief  conduct  of  your  affairs 
cannot  possibly  go  ori  without  a  Treasury  connected  with  him.  But  that 
alone  will  do  nothing.  It  cannot  be  cai-ried  on  without  the  great  families 
who  have  supported  the  Bevolution  government,  and  other  great  persons 
of  whose  abilities  and  integrity  the  public  has  had  experience,  and  who 
have  weight  and  credit  in  the  nation.  I  should  only  deceive  yonr  Majesty 
if  I  shoiJd  leave  yon  in  an  opinion  that  I  could  go  on,  and  your  Majesty 
make  a  solid  administration,  oa  any  other  foot.'  '  Well  Mr,  Pitt,  I  see 
(or  I  fear)  this  will  not  do.    My  honour  is  concerned,  and  I  must  sup- 
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port  it.'  '  Et  sicjinita  est  fahitla.'  '  Vos  valete,'  but  I  cannot  with  a 
safe  conscience  add,  'plattdiie.'  I  have  made  my  slceleton  larger  than 
I  intended  at  first,  and  I  hope  jou  will  understand  it.  Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
fesses himself  firmly  persuaded  that  my  Lord  Bute  waa  sincere  at  first, 
and  that  the  King  was  in  earnest  the  first  day;  hut  that  on  the  inter- 
mediate day,  Sunday,  a ome  strong  effort  was  made  which  produced  the 
altera  tioB. 

"  Mr.  Pitt  likewise  af&rma  that,  if  he  was  examined  upon  oath,  he 
could  not  tell  upon  what  this  negotiation  broke  off,  whether  upon  any 
particular  point,  or  upon  the  general  complexion  of  the  whole;  but  that 
if  the  King  stall  assign  any  particular  reason  for  it,  he  will  never  con- 
tradict it. 

"  My  story  has  been  so  long,  though  in  truth  a  very  abort  abridg- 
ment, that  I  shall  not  lengthen  it  by  observations,  but  leave  you  to  make 
your  own  :  it  wili  certainly  be  given  out,  that  the  reason  was  the  unrea- 
sonable extent  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan — a  general  rout;  and  the  minority, 
after  having  complained  so  much  of  proscriptions,  have  endeavoured  to 
proscribe  the  majority.  I  asked  Mr.  Pitt  the  direct  question,  and  he 
assured  me,  that  although  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  name  a  great 
many  persons  for  his  own  exculpation,  yet  he  did  not  name  above  five 
or  six  for  particular  places.  I  must  tell  you  that  one  of  these  was  your 
humble  servant  for  the  President's  place.  This  was  entirely  without  my 
authority  and  privity.  But  the  King's  answer  was,  '  Why,  Mr.  Pitt,  it 
is  vacant,  and  ready  for  him  j  and  he  knows  be  may  have  it  to-morrow, 
if  he  thinks  fit.' 

"  I  oonjectnred  that  this  was  said  with  regard  to  what  had  passed 
with  poor  Lord  Egremont,  which  made  me  think  it  necessary  to  tell  Mr. 
Pitt  in  general  what  had  passed  with  that  Lord  (not  owning  that  his 
Lordship  bad  offered  it  directly  in  the  King's  name),  and  what  I  had 
aaiswered,  which  he,  in  his  way,  much  commended. 

"  This  obliges  me  to  desire  that  you  will  send  mo  by  the  bearer  my 
letter  to  you,  which  you  were  to  communicate  to  my  Lord  Lyttleton,  that 
I  may  see  how  I  have  Stated  it  there,  for  I  have  no  copy. 

"  I  shall  now  makei/oii  latiffh,  though  some  parts  of  what  goes  before 
makes  me  melancholy,  to  see  the  King  so  committed,  and  his  Majesty 
submitting  to  it,  &c.  But  what  I  mean  will  make  you  langh  is,  that 
the  Ministers  are  so  stung  with  this  admission  that  they  cannot  go  on, 
(and  what  has  passed  on  this  occasion  will  certainly  make  them  less  able 
to  go  on,)  and  with  my  Lord  Bute's  having  thus  carried  them  to  market 
in  his  pocket,  that  they  say  Lord  Bute  has  attempted  to  sacrifice  them 
to  his  own  fears  and  timidity;  that  they  do  not  depend  upon  him,  and 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  and  1  have  been  credibly  informed 
that  both  Lord  Halifax  and  George  G-renville  have  declared  that  he  is 
to  go  beyond  sea,  and  reside  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more.  You  know  a 
certain  cardinal  was  twice  exiled  out  of  France,  and  governed  France  as 
absolutely  whilst  he  was  absent  as  when  he  was  present. 
"Yours  affectionately, 

"  Haedwicke." 
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While  the  ex-Ohancellor  was  thus  speculating  upon  etanges  of  ad- 
ministratioii,  and  hia  own  return  to  o£6ee,  he  waa  struck  with  a  mortal 
disorder.  Hitherto  he  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health,  and  auch  atten- 
tion had  he  paid  to  temperance  and  to  exercise  when  in  his  power,  that, 
although  originally  by  no  means  of  a  robust  constitution,  he  was  still 
active  m  his  body,  and  the  hand  of  time  had  been  laid  so  gently  on  his 
frame,  that  he  seemed  to  be  only  entering  into  a  green  old  age. 

Being  made  aware  iiiat  he  could  not  hope  to  recover,  he  submitted  to 
the  will  of  Providence  with  firmness,  and  even  with  cheerfulneaa — grate- 
fully reflecting  on.  the  long  and  singularly  proapeious  career  which  he 
had  run. 

When  parliament  again  met,  he  was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  stormy 
discussions  which  arose  out  of  the  prosecution  _  1763  Nov  15  1 

and  impriaonment  of  Wilkes;  but  his  faculties  L  ■     •  ■  ■      -J 

were  still  unimpaired,  and,  though  confined  to  his  bed,  he  could  occa- 
sionally see  and  converse  with  his  political  as  well  as  hia  private  friends. 

A  resolution  being  moved  and  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  that  privilege  of  parliament  doea  not  extend  to  the  case  of  writing  and 
publishing  seditious  libels,"  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  who  were  called 
upon  to  eoncut  in  it.  Aa  Mr.  Wilkes  bad  attacked  Lord  Bute  so  vio- 
lently and  so  sueoessfully,  he  was  warmly  supported  by  the  opposition, — 
and  Pitt  in  one  House,  and  Ear!  Temple  in  the  other,  boldly  resisted 
the  resolution ; — but  Lord  Hardwicke,  though  a  strong  party-man  to  the 
last,  when  consulted,  expressed  a  clear  opinion  "that  privilege  of  par- 
liament does  not  extend  to  prevent  a  member  from  being  prosecuted  and 
imprisoned  for  any  crime ;  that  the  words  in  the  common  cantilena, 
'  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,'  are  only  put  as  examples, 
and  that  it  would  be  most  discreditable  to  parliament  to  assert  the  right 
of  all  ita  members  to  commit  with  impunity  all  misdemeanors  which  did 
not  amount  to  an  actual  breach  of  the  peace  "  In  coniequente  of  this 
opmion,  the  Dute  of  Newcastle,  and  the  peeib  more  imme  r-w^-^  og  i 
diatcJy  connected  with  him,  refused  to  vote  with  Lord  Tem    •-  "    -^ 

pie,  or  to  join  in  his  protest — much  to  the  annoyance  of  that  nobleman 

Thi^  waa  Lord  Hardwieke's  last  interference  with  pohtics  Finding 
that  hi>>  diseiae  made  rapid  progress,  he  deliberately  settled  his  worldly 
affaiis,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  piepantion  for  the  awful  change 
whirh  was  at  hand  Amidst  the  most  affectionate  attentions  of  his 
family,  he  expiied  at  hia  house  in  (Jrosvenor  Squaic,  on  the  6th  of 
Blarth,  1764,  m  the  seventy  fourth  year  of  his  age  As  long  as  he  diew 
breath  his  powerful  mind  iemained  unclouded,  and  he  was  "tertnc  and 
eompoaed  "  I  Siw  him  m  his  last  momenta,"  wrote  his  eldest  son, 
"  and  he  looked  like  an  innocent  ehild  in  his  nurse's  arms  " 

Aoooidiug  to  the  directions  of  his  will,  ho  was  buiied  privately  at 
Wimple,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, which,  after  stating  the  dates  of  his  several  promotions,  thus  culo- 
^ses  him : — 

earied  Application 
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tensive  course  of  Praetioe,  and  advanoed  liim,  before  the  nsnal  Age,  to  tlioae 
Inferior  Honoars  of  the  Bobe,  from  which  is  open'd  the  fairest  Prospect  to  the 
Highest.  In  this  Situation  as  an  Advocate,  and  a,  Servant  of  the  Crown,  his  Skill 
io  the  various  Branahea  of  the  Law  and  Constitution,  his  Eloquence,  Ms  Integrity, 
Ms  Zeal  for  Justice,  and  Ma  Candor  aad  Tenderness  to  the  Subject,  were  univer- 
sally  acknowledged  and  admired.  In  emh  of  the  CoarU  where  he  presided,  his 
Firmness  and  Digait;,  hia  clear  and  ready  Apprehenaion,  Ma  patient  and  close 
Attention,  ilie  Compass  aa>l  Profoundness  of  his  Knowledge,  and  the  Jnstioe  of 
Ms  Decisions,  afforded  the  most  valuable  Instruction  to  tlie  Profession,  and  the 
H^hest  Satisfaction  to  the  Paa-ties.  His  Eloquence  in  Parliament  -was  natural 
sind  manly,  hia  MetJiod  esaot,  Ms  B«asonii^  powerful  and  persua«ve,  Ma  Manner 
modest  yet  oommanding,  his  Voice  clear  and  Harmonioas ;  and  all  these  received 
a  lustre  and  a  force,  almost  irreaistible,  tram  the  acknowledged  Integrity  of  Ms 
Character.  When  he  advised  in  the  more  Secret  Councils  of  State,  his  superior 
Judgment,  his  long  Experience,  his  Acquaintance  fiitk  History  and  Treaties, 
enabled  him  to  ataw  precisely,  to  debate  fully,  and  to  determine  wisely  and  use- 
fnlly  to  tJie  Public  tlioae  ardnoua  Questions  which  were  the  Subject  of  Delibera^ 
tjon.  In  Ms  Polidcal  Connesions,  as  welt  as  private  Friendships,  he  was  uniform 
and  constant.  In  his  Helicons  Principles,  he  waa  attached  to  the  National  Es- 
tablishment, with  that  Spirit  of  Moderatdon  and  Charily  which  becomes  a  aincera 
and  enlightened  Member  of  a  Protestant  Communion.  In  private  Life  he  was 
dietingnished  by  the  Amiableness  of  his  Manners,  hia  engaging  Address,  and  his 
general  Benevolence ;  ever  eaay  and  cheerful  in  the  Conversation  of  his  Family 
and  Friends ;  and  retMning  the  Taste  of  his  early  Classical  Studies  amidst  Ma 
most  laborious  and  highest  Employments.  Thus  he  lived  during  the  Exercise  of 
his  great  Offices ;  and  in  his  Retirement  waa  honor'd  and  reyered  by  the  whole 
Nation,  and  distinguished  by  the  Approbation  and  peculiar  Favor  of  Ms  Sovereign, 
till  his  74th  year;  when.a  long  and  painful  Disorder,  supported  by  an  uncommon 
patience,  and  a  Stienglh  of  Mind  onimpwred,  put  a  Period  to  his  Life,  March 
the  6th,  1764." 

Ttese  are  the  effnaions  of  filial  piety ;  but  notwithstanding  his  fail- 
ings, and  the  censure  to  which  some  parts  of  bis  conduct  may  be  liable, 
he  is  certainly  to  be  conddered  a  most  eminent  and  meritorious  personage 
in  English  history.  Entering  public  life  very  early,  he  liyed  to  a  great 
age  in  very  interesting  times,  and  he  acted  an  important  part  in  many 
of  the  events  which  distinguished  the  century  in  which  he  flourished. 
He  had  heard  speeches  delivered  from  the  throne  by  William  III.  and 
by  G-eorge  III. ;  he  had  seen  the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
Godolphin  and  in  the  hands  of  Pittj  he  had  witnessed  the  rejoicings  for 
the  victory  of  Blenheim  and  for  the  capture  of  Quebec.;  his  ears  had 
been  split  with  cries  of  "  Sacheverell  and  High  Church!"  and  with  cries 
of  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty !"  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Bolingbroke 
and  with  Burke,;  he  had  marked  the  earliest  burst  of  admiration  called 
forth  by  the  poetry  of  Popo  and  by  the  poetry  of  Chtirchill;  he  himself 
had  been  fifty  years  a  member  of  the  Lagislaturo,  holding  a  most  distin- 
guished station  in  either  House  of  Parliament;  ho  had  filled  various 
important  offices  with  singular  ability;  he  had  held  the  highest  civil 
office  in  the  kingdom  longer  than  any  of  his  ptedeoessors  (one  excepted,) 
Bince  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  and  with  greater  applause  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  gained  or  any  successor  could  hope  for; 
he  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  keeping  the  reigning  dynasty  on  the 
throne,  by  the  measures  which  he  advised  for  crushing  a  dangerona  rebel- 
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Jion  raised  to  restore  tho  le^timate  line ;  he  was  the  great  legislator  for 
ScotlaEd,  freeing  that  country  froai  tho  baronial  tyranny  hy  which  it  had 
been  immemorially  oppressed ;  in  England  ho  was  tho  finisher  and  almost 
the  author  of  the  immortal  Code  of  Equity  to  which  his  name  might 
justly  he  attached  ;  though  of  low  degree,  in  his  own  lifetime  his  blood 
was  mingled  with  that  of  the  Campbells  and  the  Greys,  and  he  estab- 
lished one  of  the  most  potent  families  in  the  nobility  of  Britain.  Through 
life,  unceasing  good  luck  attended  him ;  but  beyond  this  such  results 
required  lofty  aspiration,  rare  intellectual  ability,  consummate  prudence, 
absolute  control  of  temper,  rigid  self-dcaial,  and  unwearied  industry. 
His  chief  glory  is,  that,  as  a  public  man,  he  was  ever  oonsistent  and 
upright.  Oompare  him  with  preceding  and  with  succeeding  Chancellors, 
who  started  by  making  themselyes  formidable  as  the  ultra-zealous  cham- 
pions of  freedom,  and  who  rose  by  renouncing  and  by  persecuting  the 
principles  which  they  professed.  He  was  from  boy  to  old  man  a  sound 
whig — loving  our  monarchical  form  of  government,  but  believing  that 
it  exists  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  that  for  the  good  of  the  people 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  are  to  be  restricted,  and  are  to  bo  pre- 
served. 

The  heaviest  charges  I  find  brought  against  him  by  impartial  writers, 
are — love  of  money,  and  arrogance  of  manner  in  common  society  : 

"  He  was  undoubtedly  an  excellent  Chancellor,"  says  Lord  Walde- 
grave,  "  and  might  have  been  thought  a  great  man  had  he  been  less  ava- 
ricious, less  proud,  less  unlike  a  gentleman."* 

' "  The  stately  and  ceremonious  reception  of  his  visitors  on  a  Sunday 
evening,"  says  Cooksey,  "was  insipid  and  disgusting  in  the  highest 
degree.  Stranger  as  he  was  to  the  life  and  habits  of  country  gentlemen, 
he  treated  them  with  insulting  inattention  and  hauteur.  Came  they  from 
ever  so  great  a  distance,  either  to  visit  his  Lordship  or  to  see  his  place, 
their  horses  wore  sent  for  refresbmeut  to  the  '  Tiger,'  a  vile  inn  near  half 
a  mile  distant,  as  I  Lave  experienced  more  than  onoe.  He  submitted, 
indeed,  like  other  Lords,  sometimes  to  entertain  the  natives,  but  with 
that  visible  and  contemptuous  superiority  as  disgusted  rather  than  obliged 
them.  When  in  high  good-humour,  he  had  two  or  three  stock  stories  to 
make  his  company  laugh,  which  they  wore  prepared  and  expected  to  do. 
One  was  of  his  bailiff  "Woodcock,  who,  having  been  ordered  by  his  Lady 
to  procure  a  sow  of  the  breed  and  size  she  particularly  described  to  him, 
eame  one  day  into  the  dining-room,  when  full  of  great  company,  proclaim- 
ing, with  a  burst  of  joy  he  could  not  suppress,  '  J  have  been  at  Roydon 
fair,  mi/  Lady,  and  got  a  iovi  exaody  of  your  Ladyship's  breed  and  size.' 
He  also  used  to  relate  an  incident  that  occurred  to  him  in  a  morning  ride 
from  Wimple.  Observing  an  elegant  gentleman's  house,  he  conceived  a 
wish  to  see  the  inside  of  it.  It  happened  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Montague, 
l)rothor  to  Lord  Sandwich,  who,  being  at  home,  very  politely,  without 
taowing  his  Lordship,  conducted  him  about  the  apartments,  which  were 
"     ■      '    ant;  and  expatiated  on  the  pictures,  some  of  which  were 

*  Mem.  p.  £0. 
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capital.  Among  these  were  two  female  figures,  beautifully  painted,  in 
all  their  native  naked  charms.  '  These  ladies,'  says  the  master  of  the 
house,  'yoM  must  certainly  know,  for  they  are  most  striking  likenesses.' 
On  the  guest's  expressing  his  perfect  ignorance,  '  Why,  where  the  devil 
have  you  lid  your  life,  or  what  company  have  you  Jcept,'  says  the  Captain, 
'  not  to  know  Fanny  Murray  and  Kitly  Fisher,  with  whose  persons  I 
ikoughi  no  fashionable  man  like  you  could  be  unacguaintedf  On  jny 
taking  leave,  and  saying,  I  should  he  glad  to  return  his  civilities  at  Wim- 
ple,' what  surprise  and  confusion  did  he  espress  on  his  discovering  he  had 
been  talking  all  this  badinage  to  Lord  Hardwicke  1"* 

Others  have  given  a  more  favourable  view  of  his  manners,  representing 
that  "  he  rose  from  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  business  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  society  of  his  family  and  his  friends,  with  the  spirits  of  a 
person  entirely  vacant  and  disengaged,  preserving  in  old  age  the  vivacity 
as  well  as  appearance  of  youth,  and  ever  uniting  the  characters  of  dignity 
and  amiableiies3."+ 

The  censure  of  his  love  of  money  ahonld  be  softened  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  penury  from  which  ho  had  suffered  in  his  youth,  and  from 
the  consideration  that  it  never  exposed  him  even  to  the  &uspiuon  of  cor- 
ruption. A  graver  fault,  and  alteuded  with  less  palliation  maj,  I  think, 
be  imputed  to  Hm  in  his  abandonment  of  bterdtuie  and  liteiary  men. 
It  might  have  beea  expected  that,  m  the  breast  it  one  who  had  been 
taken  to  dine  at  the  Kit-cat,  who  had  acquired  credit  by  wiiting  a  paper 
in  the  "  Spectator,"  and  who  had  witnessed  the  glory  shed  o\ei  Lord 
Somers  in  his  decline  ly  continuing  the  piotector  and  the  associate  of 
wits  and  philosophers,  the  sioied  flame  onte  kindled  would  have  smould- 
ered, ready  to  burst  out  whea  freed  from  the  loid  of  Chanceiy  piecedents 
and  official  cares.  But  0,1  he  advanced  m  life  he  seems  to  ha\  e  contracted 
a  contempt  for  all  liberal  studies,  and  to  have  valued  men  only  according 
to  their  raak,  their  riches,  and  their  political  influence.  I  find  no  trace 
of  his  having  the  smallest  intercourse  or  correspondence,  except  with 
lawyers,  or  the  leaders  of  faction.  He  obtained  a  pension  for  Mallet  (a 
man  doing  no  honour  to  the  country  of  bis  birth),  under  pretence  of  his 
literary  celebrity,  hut,  in  reality,  for  writing  a  pamphlet  when  the  nation 
was  exasperated  by  the  ill  conduct  and  disasters  of  the  war,  to  turn  the 
the  public  resentment  and  vengeance  from  the  ministry  upon  Admiral 
Byng.  Dr,  Birch,  well  known  aa  a  scholar  and  historical  collector,  had 
been  tutor  to  his  sons,  and  had  dedicated  the  "  Thurloe  State  Papers"  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  himself.  One  of  his  pupils,  much  attached  to  him, 
Hoeing  him  neglected  and  starving,  thus  ventured  to  address  the  great 
distributor  of  church  patronage  : — "  From  my  own  aci^uaintance  with 
him  I  can  only  confirm  the  general  charaoter  he  bears  of  being  a  clergyman 
of  great  worth,  industry,  and  learning,  subsisting  at  the  mercy  of  book- 
sellers and  printers,  without  any  preferment  but  a  small  living  in  the 
country,  which  will  scarce  keep  a  curate.  He  is  a  person  of  excellent 
heart  as  well  as  head,  and,  by  his  diligence  and  general  knowledge  in 

*  Cooksey,  101,  f  Life,  by  Chalmers. 
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most  parts  of  learniDg,  may  bo  made  extremely  useful  to  the  publio." 
The  reply  was  an  offer  of  a  liviug  in  Wales  of  30^.  a  year,  which  Dr. 
Birch  decliaed  accepting.  Lord  Hardwicke  thought  it  his  duty  to  dis- 
pose of  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  his  gift — with  a  view  to  increase  his 
own  political  influence, — without  any  scrupulous  regard  for  the  interests 
of  religion,  and — without  the  slightest  respect  for  scientific  or  literary 
merit.*  He  has  had  his  reward.  While  Somers,  Harconrt,  and  Murray 
are  immortalised  in  the  poems  of  AddisoE  and  Pope,  Hardwicke  was 
only  praised  hy  the  dull  authors  of  treatises  on  the  practice  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  or  dull  compilers  of  Chancery  Reports.  With  all  his  titles 
and  all  his  wealth,  how  poor  is  his  fame  in  comparison  of  that_  of  his 
contemporary,  Samuel  Johnbon,  whom  he  would  not  have  received  at 
bis  Sunday  evening  parties  in  Powia  House,  or  invited  to  hear  his  stale 
stories  at  Wimple  !  A  man  desirous  of  solid  fame  would  rather  have 
written  the  "  Rambler,"  the  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  "  Rasselas," 
or  the  "Lives  of  the  Poets,"  than  have  delivered  all  Lord  Hardwicke's 
speeches  in  Parliament,  and  all  his  judgments  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  j 
although  the  Author  had  been  sometimes  obliged  to  pass  the  night  on 
the  ashes  of  a  glasshouse,  and  at  last  thought  himself  passing  rich  with 
his  SUOi.  pension — while  the  Peer  lived  in  splendour,  and  died  worth  a 
million.  ■{■ 

Beyond  his  efforts  in  English  prose  composition,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  thing  from  Lord  Hardwicke's  pen, 
except  his  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Karnes.  That  profound  jurist  and 
philosopher,  about  to  publish  hia  treatise  on  "  Equity,"  sent  the  "  lutro- 
duetion,"  esplaining  his  general  views  on  the  subject  in  MS.,  to  the  great 
ex-Cbancellor,  whose  fame  was,  if  possible,  higher  in  Scotland  than  in 
his  own  country.  Lord  Hardwicke's  answer  is  a  very  masterly  porform- 
ance,J  and  shews  that  he  might  have  left  some  permanent  monument  of 
his  fame  to  have  placed  him  in  the  same  category  as  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Lord  Bacon,  and  Lord  Clarendon, — great  English  Judges,  who  enriched 
the  literature  of  their  country.  He  not  only  gives  an  admirable  sketch 
of  the  origin  of  Equity  Jurisdiction  in  England,  but  enters  deeply  into 
the  general  principles  on  which  the  essential  distinction  between  Law 
and  Equity  rests,  and  on  which  they  are  respectively  to  be  administered. 
"Unlike  mere  Chancery  practitioners,  whom  favour  or  accident  has  elevated 

*  When  be  was  actoaliy  going  out  of  office,  and  jobbing  in  church  preferment 
could  be  of  no  avail  to  him,  he  gave  I>r.  Biveli  a  better  living  in  the  city  of 
London. 

+  It  is  whimsieal  enough  that  Johnson  himself  for  a  moment  wished  that,  in- 
stead of  being  at  the  head  of  English  literature,  he  had  been  a  "law  Lord."  But 
at  other  times  he  showed  a,  consciousness  of  hie  own  aaperiority  t<i  Chancellors 
and  Peers :  "  It  Js  wonderful,  Sir,  with  how  little  superiority  of  mind  men  OEin 
make  an  eminent  figure  in  public  life."' — Hardwioke  is  to  Johnson  as  the  most 
interesting  Life  that  could  he  written  of  Hardwieke  is  to  Boewell's  "  Life  of  John- 
son,"— the  proportion  of  a  farthing  candle  to  the  meridian  sun. 

X  Juno  80,  1759.     Lord  Woodhouselee's  "  Life  of  Lord  Karnes,"  i.  2S7. 
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to  high  judicial  office,  and  who,  religiously  persuaded  that  Cbancory 
practice  is  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom,*  sincerely  and  strongly 
think  that  whatever  differs  from  it  must  be  aWurd  and  mischievous, — 
while  he  contends,  like  Lord  Eaeonjf  that  the  administration  of  law  and 
equity  should  he  committed  not  to  the  same  court,  as  in  Scotland,  but  to 
separate  courts,  as  in  England, — he  liberally  admits  that  there  are  partial 
advantages  and  inconveniences  belonging  to  both  systems,  and  that  there 
is  ground  for  considerable  difference  of  opinion  upon  their  rival  preten- 
sions. He  afterwards  discusses,  in  a  most  luminous  manner,  the  import- 
ant question,  how  far  ia  the  Praetorian  jurisdiction  the  conscience  of  the 
Judge,  or  arhitrinm  boni  vvri,  ia  to  be  controlled, — and  beautifully  shows 
the  advantage  of  general  rules  in  restraining  caprice  as  well  as  corrup- 
tion, and  in  letting  the  world  know  how  oivii  rights  are  defined  and  will 
be  adjudicated. 

Lord  Hardwicke  has  been  held  up  by  some  of  his  injudicious  flatterers 
as  a  groat  classical  scholar,  and  we  are  referred  to  a  letter  which  he  wrotfl 
in  the  year  1724,  "  Samueli  CIjERIOO,"  in  which  he  asks  the  learned 
Dr.  Samuel  Clerk  to  revise  an  epitaph  composed  on  one  of  the  Bradford 
family,  to  whom  he  was  related  by  marriage,  in  consequence  of  a  request 
"  a  Cooceio  uxoris  mese  germano,  tibi  bene  noto."*  But  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  letter  beyond  what  could  be  accomplished  by  a  lad  who  had 
been  at  an  ordinary  grammar  school ;  and  Lord  Hardwicke  must  be  cited 
as  an  instance  of  success — not  in  consequence  of  a  finished  education,  but 
in  spite  of  a  very  defective  one.  By  the  ansiety  with  which  ho  gave  hia 
own  sons  the  benefit  of  academical  discipline,  he  showed  the  conscious- 
ness ho  felt  of  the  unequal  fight  he  had  fought  from  the  want  of  it. 

There  are  extant  specimens  of  his  poetical  composition,  which  will  per- 
haps be  considered  as  justifying  him  in  for  ever  renouncing  the  Muses, 
and  trusting  hig  reputation  with  posterity  to  Aih.  and  Yes.  sen.  Lord 
Lyttleton  had  written  a  copy  of  verses,  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Egre- 
mout,  entitled  "  ViaTUE  and  Fame,"  supposed  to  be  a  Dialogue  between 
these  two  ladies,  in  which  Virtue,  after  drawing  the  oTiaracter  of  the 
best  of  wives  and  mothers,  concludes  by  setting  Fame  right,  who  thought 
this  must  be  the  wife  of  a  country  parson, 

"  "Who  never  saw  the  court  nor  toira, 
Whose  face  ia  ugly  as  her  gown. 


*  Once,  in  a  oonvcraation  I  had  with  a  very  eminent  counsel  at  the  Chancery 
l)ai,  who  wore  a  silk  gown,  respecting  the  effect  of  "  notice  to  a  pnroliaaer  of  an 
nnregistereti  deed,"  I  opposed  his  opinion  by  citing  a  decision  in  point  of  Chan- 
cellor d'Agessean,  "Ah !"  said  he  gravely,  "  but  httd  the  French  Lord  Chancellor 
oallecl  in  the  asBistanoe  of  the  French  Master  of  the  EoHbT"  Thia  reminded  me 
of  the  English  far,  who,  returning  home  from  a  French  prison,  said  to  his  com- 
panion, "Jack,  what  rum'na  'em  'ere  Frenchmen  bo  1  Do  you  tnow,  Jack,  that 
they  oall  a  horse  a  snovBt,  and  a  hat  a  CHOPPBn  ?" 

f  "  ApndnonnulloBreceptunieat,utjimsdiotio,  qusedecernit  seoundum^qunm 
et  bonnm,  atque  ilia  altera  qnte  proeedit  secundum  jus  strictum,  iiadem  curiia 
deputentor ;  apnd  alios  autem,  ut  diversis :  omnino  placet  cnriarnm,  separado. 
Neque  enim  aervabitur  distdoctio  casnnm,  si  fiat  commistio  jurisdiotionum ;  sed 
orbitrium  legen  tandem  frahet," — De  Ang.  L.  viii.  c.  3.  aph.  45. 

%  Birch's  MSS.  Brit.  Mus. 
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'Tia  the  moat  celebrated  taflst 
That  Britain's  apaoioas  iaie  CEm  boast : 
"Tis  prinoelj  Petwortli's  noble  dame ; 
'Tis  Egremottt — go  tell  it,  Fame." 

AdditioTi  ezlempore,  by  Lord  Ckaneellor  Sardviicke. 
"  Fame  heard  with  pleaanre — straight  replied. 
First  on  my  roll  stands  Windham's  bride ; 
My  trumpet  oft  I've  raised  to  sound 
Her  modest  prise  tlie  world  around; 
But  notes  were  wanting ;  oanat  thou  find 
A  muse  to  aing  her  face,  her  mind  ? 
Belieye  me,  I  can  name  but  one, 
A  friend  of  jour'a^'tia  Lyttleton !" 

Again,  journeymg  to  London  after  the  death  of  tis  wife,  ho  composed 
tlie  following  lines,  which  bo  thus  entered  in  his  Diary : — 

"A  Wimple  iter  faciens  usorem  nuper  morte  abreptam  alloijuitur. — 
Junnii  15°  1762. 

"  Conjuge  dileotapriTari  duw  dolet,  heu !  roe 
Diiiii  dolet  in  viduo  nocte  jaoere  toro  1 
To  rursilm  sociiun  thalami  redisse  sub  astra 
Eiopto,  notte  te  comitemque  vise." 

I  am  sorry  that  neither  from  print  nor  the  ti'adition  of  Westminster 
Hall  can  I  collect  any  personal  anecdotes  or  noted  sayings  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  to  enliven  my  dull  narrative  of  his  life.*  I  suspect  that,  unlike 
lis  immediate  successor,  studying  his  dignity  very  uniformly,  and  always 
very  observant  of  deoorum,  he  added  little  to  tbe  "  ana"  of  his  age. — 
We  must  not  look  for  the  workings  of  his  genius  in  Joe  Millor,  but  ex- 
clusively in  tho  Parliamentary  History  and  the  Chancery  Keports. 

I  have  now  only  to  state  that  "  he  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of 
his  time,  and  bestowed  great  attention  to  his  appearance  and  dress." — 

Thoro  were  reports  circulated  of  his  gallantries  with  a  Lady  B ,  and 

with  the  celebrated  Mra.  Wells ;  but  for  these  thoro  waa  as  littlo  founda- 
tion as  for  his  conjectured  intimacy  with  Fanny  Murray  and  Kitty  Eisher. 
Ho  was  a  perfect  pattom  not  only  of  temperance  and  sobriety,  but  also 
of  conjugal  fidelity. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  his  wife  and  his  descendants,  I  will  fur- 
ther assist  the  reader  to  come  to  a  right  judgment  upon  his  n 
defects,  by  presenting  characters  of  him  as  drawn  by  three  e 
temporaries  who  knew  him  well;  tho  first  being  his  greatest  vituperator, 
the  second  his  most  indiscriminate  eulogist,  and  the  third  speaking  of 

*  There  is  one  atory  related  of  Hm  worth  mentioning,  whioli  shows  that  he 
followed  the  precedent  of  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  in  being  civil  to  the  House  of 
Cromwell.  There  being  a  suit  heard  before  him  in  which  Oliver's  grandson  was 
a  party,  while  the  opposite  counsel  waa  very  irrelevantly  and  improperly  in- 
veighing against  the  memory  of  the  Protector,  the  Lord  Chancellor  s^d,  "I 
observe  Mr.  Crornwell  standing  outside  the  bar  there,  inconveniently  pressed  by 
the  crowd,  m»ie  way  for  him,  that  he  may  sit  by  me  on  the  bench."  It  is  need- 
less to  odd,  that  the  representative  of  the  family  being  so  noticed,  the  orator  felt 
rebuked,  and  changed  Dia  tone. 
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him,  I  think,  in  the  words  of  impartiality  and  truth.  Saja  Horace 
Walpole : — 

"  He  was  a  creature  of  the  Dute  of  Newcastle,  and  l)y  him  introdneed 
to  Sir  Eobett  Walpole,  who  contrihuted  to  his  grandeur  and  baseness,  in 
giving  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  extent  of  the  latter,  hy  rais- 
ing him.  to  the  height  of  the  former.  He  had  good  parts,  which,  he  laid 
out  so  entirely  upon  the  law  in  tie  first  part  of  his  life,  that  they  were 
of  little  use  to  him  afterwards,  when  he  would  have  applied  them  to  moro 
general  views.  On  his  promotion,  he  flung  himself  into  politics,  hut,  as 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  but  what  was  whispered  to  him  by 
Newcastle,  he  made  a  poor  figure.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  was  laughed 
at, — in  tho  cabinet  despised." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  extravagantly  praised  by  another  Honourable, 
. — Danes  Earringtou, — who  considers  him  above  all  human  failing  : — 

"  There  is  not  a  report  of  &  single  decision  of  Lord  Bacon ;  some  few 
indeed  (and  those  unimportant  ones)  by  Lord  Nottingham ;  we  have 
hardly  a  determination  of  consequence  by  the  great  Lord  Somers;  and 
though  he  was  succeeded  by  lawyers  of  ability  and  eminence,  yet  it  may 
he  said  that  we  owe  the  present  beneficial  and  rational  system  of  equity 
to  the  peculiar  national  felicity  of  the  greatest  lawyer  and  statesman  of 
this  or,  perhaps,  any  other  country,  having  presided  in  this  Court  near 
twenty  years  without  a  single  decree  having  been  reversed,  either  in  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  it ;  an  infallibility  which  in  no  instance  was  ever 
the  lot  of  humanity."* 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  thus  mediates  hetween  them,  and  pronounces 
sentence  for  posterity  ; — 

"  Lord  Hardwicko  was  perhaps  tho  greatest  magistrate  this  country 
evor  had.  He  presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  above  twenty  yearsj'j' 
and  in  all  that  time  none  of  his  decrees  were  ever  reversed,  or  the  just^ 
nesa  of  them  questioned.  Though  avarice  was  his  ruling  passion,  he  was 
never  in  the  least  suspected  of  any  kind  of  corruption — a  rare  and  meri- 
torious instance  of  virtue  and  self-denial  under  the  influence  of  such  a 
craving,  insatiable  and  increasing  passion.  He  was  an  agreeable,  eloquent 
speaker  in  parliament,  but  not  without  some  little  tincture  of  the  pleader. 
He  was  a  cheerful,  instructive  companion,  humane  in  his  nature,  decent 
in  his  manners,  unstained  hy  any  vice  (avarice  excepted)—  a  very  great 
magistrate,  but  by  no  means  a  great  minister." 

His  marriage  with  the  young  widow  turned  out  most  auspiciously. 
They  continued  to  old  age  tenderly  attached  to  each  other.  She  contri- 
buted not  only  to  his  happiness,  but  to  his  greatness.  "  She  often  hu- 
mourously laid  claim  (as  she  had  good  right  to  do)  to  so  much  of  the 
merit  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  being  a  good  Chancellor,  in  that  his, thoughts 
and  attention  were  never  taken  from  the  business  of  the  Court  by  the 
private  conoems  of  his  family, — the  care  of  which,  the  management  of 
his  money  matters,  the  settling  of  all  accounts  with  stewards  and  others, 
and,  above  all,  the  education  of  his  children,  had  been  wholly  her  departs 

*  Ohservations  on  Statutes,  325.  |  Hot  quite  correct. 
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ment  and  concern,  without  any  interposition  of  his,  farther  than  implicit 
acquiescence  and  entire  approbation."*  She  was  supposed  to  be  very 
Stingy,  and  foolish  stories  were  circulated  to  annoy  her  ;  but  "  she  would 
often  smile  at  hearing  of  ^  cold  chine  being  turned  and  found  hare,  of 
the  potted  sawdust  to  represent  lamprey,  and  of  the  want  of  Br.  Mead's 
kUiJienf  to  le  added  to  Pou>is  House,  and  only  observe  that,  uncertain  as 
was  the  time  of  Lord  Chancellor's  dining,  and  the  company  that  would 
atteud  him,  yet  if  it  should  happen  that  he  brought  with  him  an  ambas- 
sador or  person  of  the  highest  rank,  he  never  found  a  dinner  or  supper 
to  bo  ashamed  of." 

iWn  ta&j  judge  of  the  malicious  turn  given  to  her  domestic  arrango- 
monts,  however  deserving  of  praise,  hy  the  charge  against  her  of  stealing 
the  purse  iu  which  the  Great  Seal  was  kept,  to  make  a  counterpane.  Tha 
truth  is,  tliat  this  purse,  highly  decorated  with  the  royal  arras  and  other 
devices,  Js,  hy  ancient  custom,  annually  renewed,  and  is  the  perquisite  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  if  he  chooses  to  claim  it.  Lady 
Hardwickc,  availing  herself  of  this  custom,  caused  tho  purse,  with  its 
decorations,  to  he  put  as  embroidery  on  a  large  piece  of  rich  crimson 
velvet,  corresponding  to  the  height  of  one  of  the  state  rooms  at  Wimple. 
These  purses,  just  twenty  in  number,  complete  the  hangings  of  tho  room, 
and  the  curtains  of  a  bed,  singularly  magnificent.  She,  therefore,  in 
reality,  only  prepared  a  characteristic  and  proud  heir-loom  to  be  handed 
down  to  commemorate  the  founder  of  the  family.J 

Lord  and  Lady  Hardwickc  had  seven  children,  five  sous  and  two 
daughters,  who  all  grew  up  and  flourished.  Philip,  the  eldest  son,  mar- 
ried Jemima  Campbell  Marchioness  Grey,  only  daughter  of  John  Earl 
of  Breadalbane,  and  grand- daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Duie  of  Kent, 
who  ohfcained  for  her  a  remainder  of  his  marquisate.  This  Philip,  who 
became  the  second  Earl  of  Ilardwicke,  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  an 
excellent  politician,  continuing  always  a  steady  adherent  of  the  Rocking- 
ham party.  Of  the  aceomplished  and  high-spirited  Charles,  the  second 
son,  it  will  he  my  duty  to  give  a  separate  memoir,  as  he  held  the  Great 
Seal  of  England.  Joseph,  the  third  son,  being  for  many  years  ambassa- 
dor tfl  the  States  General,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Dover.  John,  tho  fourth  son,  was  not  inferior  in  learning  or  abilities  to 
any  of  his  brothers,  hut  preferred  a  private  station  with  the  enjoyment 
of  several  lucrative  sinecures  conferred  upon  him  hy  his  fiither.  James, 
the  youngest  son,  was  made  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  eldest  daughter,  having 
become  Lady  Anson,  and  the  youngest  Lady  Heatheote,  are  said  to  have 
been  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  court  of  George  IL  The  Chancellor 
is  now  worthily  represented  by  his  great-great-grandson,  the  present  gal- 
lant Eail  of  Hardwicke.§ 

*  Cooksey,  34,  Ii>.  40. 

I  "  Oft  would  he  go  when  summer  suns  prevail. 
To  taste  the  coolneaa  of  his  kitchen's  gale." 
%  Cooksej,  39,  g  Grandeur  of  the  Law,  p.  66. 
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CHAPTER  CXXXVIII. 

i  BIRTH    Till    HE 


My  nest  ChancBllor  I  eatiuot  place  ia  the  first  rank  as  a  lawjer  or  a 
statesman ;  but  he  is  not  despicable  iu  either  capacity,  and  he  is  a  memo- 
rable personage  in  the  history  of  tlie  Great  Seal,  as  he  held  it  nine  years, 
in  two  reigns,*  and  during  the  whole  of  four  administrations, — the  last 
of  which  he  overturned. f 

Robert  Henley  (afterwards  Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Chancellor,  Baron 
Henloy,  and  Earl  of  Northington),  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family 
of  "  Henley  of  that  ilk,"  in  Somersetshire.!  In  1660,  the  elder  branch 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  baronetage.  Before  then,  a  cadet, 
following  the  law  as  a  profession,  had  filled  tho  lucrative  situation  of 
"  Master  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  the  Plea  Side," — from  the 
profits  of  which  he  left  to  his  family  a  landed  estate  of  3000?.  a  year. 
He  acquired  the  Grange  ia  Hampshire,  which,  when  afterwards  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendant,  Horace  Walpole  speaks  of  with  so  muoh 
admiration.  I'he  house  was  built  for  the  worthy  taxer  of  costs,  when  he 
had  become  Sir  Robert  Healey,  Knight,  by  Inigo  Jones — presenting  a 
hall  and  staircase  which  the  world  was  called  upon  to  admire  as  "  beau- 
tiful models  of  the  purest  and  most  classic  antiquity."! 

His  son  Robert  sat  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Andover,  with- 
out acquiring  much  distinction ;  but  the  name  of  hia  grandson,  Anthony, 
one  of  the  politest  and  most  accomplished  men  of  his  day,  frequently 
occurs  in  the  memoirs  and  correspondence  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

Having  distinguished  himself  at  Osford  by  an  early  relish  for  litera- 

*  George  II.     George  III. 

I  Mr.  Pitt's,  Lord  Bnte'e,  Date  of  Bedford's,  Marquis  of  Eookingham'a. 
i.  e.  Taking  their  surname  &am  the  niuna  of  a  territorial  possession  belonging 
to  them,  when  surnames  first  began.  Our  sumamea  are  chiefly  derived  from  this 
origin,  or  from  personal  peculiarities, — from  trades  and  employments,  or  from 
tlie  Christian  na^e  of  Hie  father  or  mother.  Of  th  e  the  iust  olass  is  t^e  moat 
oriatooratia,  deuotijig  a  descent  from  an  one  eut  hoi  n  o     at  least,  the  lord  of 

J  Lord.  Henley  says,  "The  critic,  howeve  was  I  suspa  t,  misled  by  the 
Tflspeot  due  to  the  name  of  Jones.  The  our  ent  t  t  m  ny  f  all  who  remeniber 
it  as  it  then  tias,  represents  it,  aotnithstauding  the  n  ents  of  individual  ports, 
as,  upon  the  whole,  a  heavy  and  gloomy  structure  ntte  !y  nnworthy  of  t^e  great 
arohiteot," — L^e  of  Lord  Northington,  p.  5.  It  r  lat  \  that  Lord  Chancellor 
Horthington,  expecting  a  visit  here  from  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  cau- 
tioned Ms  daughters  against  telling  their  Majesties  that  tho  house  had  been  built 
by  "Ibdioo  Jones." 

Tho  Grange  was  sold  by  the  second  Earl  of  Horthington  to  Mr.  Drummond,  and 
is  noiv  tho  property  of  Lord  Ashburton.  But  the  house  has  been  rebuilt  in  g, 
most  sumptuous  style,  and  not  a  vestige  of  tho  original  structure  remains. 
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ture,  and  tha  great  refinement  and  elegance  of  his  manners,  on  removing 
to  London  he  was  admitted  into  the  aociety  and  friendahip  of  the  first 
wits  of  the  time.  He  was  intimate  with  the  Earls  of  Dorset  and  Sun- 
derland, and  with  Swift,  Pope,  and  Arbuthnot.  "  It  was  thought  strange," 
sajs  his  biographer,  "  as  every  one  knew  what  a  secret  influence  lie  had 
on  afi'airs  in  King  William's  Court,  that  be  who  had  a  genius  for  any 
thing  great,  as  well  as  any  thing  gay,  did  not  rise  in  the  state,  where  be 
would  have  shone  aa  a  politician  no  leas  than  lie  did  at  Wills'  and  Tom's 
as  a  wit.  But  the  Muses  and  pleasantry  bad  engaged  him.  He  bad 
something  of  the  character  of  Tibullus,  and,  except  bis  extravagance,  was 
poaseaaed  of  all  his  other  qualities — his  indolenoo,  bis  gallantry,  his  wit, 
his  humanity,  his  generoaity,  his  learning,  his  iaste  for  letters.  There 
was  hardly  a  contemporary  author  who  did  not  experience  bis  bounty."* 
Garth's  "  Dispensary"  was  dedicated  to  him,  and  some  even  ascribed  to 
him  the  authorship  of  that  poem.j"  He  certainly  waa  a  contributor  to 
the  "  Tatler."  He  first  served  in  the  House  of  Oommona  for  Andovor, 
and  afterwards  till  bis  death  for  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Eegia.  He 
was  a  strong  Whig,  and  on,  one  occasion  came  prominently  forward  as 
mover  of  the  address  to  Queen  Anne,  "that  she  would  confer  some  dig- 
nity in  the  chnrch  upon  Hoadly,  as  a  reward  for  asserting  and  vicdicatjug 
the  prinoiplea  of  the  Eevolution."  This  made  him  so  odious  to  the 
Tory  administration,  which  bore  sway  for  the  last  four  years  of  Anne'a 
reign,  that  they  made  a  great  effort  to  deprive  him  of  his  seat,  first  at 
the  eleotion,  and  then  on  a  petition,  but  without  effect.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  and  co-heireaa  of  the  Honourable  Peregrine  Bertie, 
second  son  of  Montague  Earl  of  Lindsey,  with  whom  be  received  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  They  had  three  sons.  Anthony,  the  eldest,  who  inhe- 
rited, and  for  a  time  enjoyed,  the  family  estate  ;  Bertie,  the  youngest, 
who  went  into  the  church,  and  EoBEET,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who 
was  bom  in  the  year  1708. | 

I  find  no  anecdotes  of  the  future  Chancellor's  childhood,  or  oraens  to 
foretel  bis  coming  greatness.  Indeed,  he  was  pretty  well  stricken  in 
years  before  either  he  himself  or  others  imagined  that  there  would  be 
any  thing  to  distinguish  him  from  the  ordinary  race  of  mortals  who  form 
the  chorus  in  the  play  of  life — without  ever  fretting  and  strutting  a  single 
hour  upon  the  stage.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School.  There 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  Lord  Mansfield,  to  whom  he 

*  Memoirs  of  Persons  who  died  in  1711,  8vo.  1712. 

I  Tiiere  is  not  mneii  reBamblanoe  of  character  between  the  father  and  the  son, 
if  there  was  aaj  truth  in  the  language  of  this  Dedioaldon ;  "  A  man  of  your 
ohacaotev  can  no  more  prevent  a  dediaation  than  he  would  eueoun^e  one ;  for 
merit,  like  a  vvrgin'i.  bluthee,  is  still  most  discovered  when  it  labours  most  to  bo 
concealed.  Rather  than  violate  your  modesty,  I  must  be  wanting  to  your  oilier 
virtues ;  and  to  gratify  one  good  quality,  do  wrong  to  a  tUousand,"  The  Chan- 
cellor, through  life,  was  more  remarkable  for  Mb  brasi,  than  for  his  blmhd. 

X  liiemoatdisfinguished  manof  the  name,  boforeour hero,  was  orator  Henloy, 
celebrated  by  Pope.  Ho  claimed  to  be  related  to  the  ancient  race  I  have  been 
mentioning ;  and  they  would  probably  have  admitted  the  claim,  if  ho  had  gained 
his  notoriety  aa  a  General  or  a  Judge. 

TOL.  T.  11 
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was  Junior  about  four  years ;  but  in  oonsoquence  of  the  Chief  Justice 
having  spent  some  time  in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  after  he  had 
qnitted  Christ  Churoli,  there  was  only  the  difference  of  a  few  months  in 
tneir  standing  at  the  bar,  Murray  being  the  senior  hy  three  terms. 
Another  distinguished  school-fellow  of  theirs  was  Sir  Thomas  Clarke, 
afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  so  that  the  three  highest  stations  in  the 
law  were  occupied  at  the  same  moment  by  three  Westminster  men. 
Murray  and  Clarke  were  both  King's  scholars ;  Henley  was  an  oppidan. 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  acquisitions  of  learning  he  made,  or 
what  disposition  he  exhibited,  tiU  he  was  transferred  to  St.  Johu's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  There  he  was  entered,  and  began  to  reside,  on  the  19th 
of  November,  1724,  in  his  seventeenth  year. 

At  this  time  Alma  Mater  still  lay  "  dissolved  in  port,"  and  young 
Henley,  as  soon  as  he  was  matriculated,  piously  contracted  a  great  passion 
for  that  generous  liquor — which  adhered  to  him  through  life,  and  made 
him  despise  claret  and  all  other  thin  potations.  He  did  not  altogether 
neglect  classical  learning,  but,  without  being  thought  at  all  remarkably 
dedoient  in  inatheinatics,  he  ■only  knew  the  difference,  in  general  appear- 
ance, between  a  triangle,  a  circle,  and  a  square,  remaining  ignorant  of 
the  most  common  properties  of  those  figures.  He  chiefly  delighted  in 
humour  and  bnffoonery,  laying  the  foundation  of  that  extraordinary  col- 
lection of  droll,  and  not  very  delicate,  stories  which  gave  brilliancy  to 
his  subsequent  career.  On  the  3d  of  November,  172T,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls,  a  distinction  for  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  chiefly 
indebted  to  his  powers  of  amusement.  He  did  not  take  hia  degree  of 
JMaster  of  Arts  till  the  5th  of  July,  1733. 

But  on  the  first  of  February,  1728,  he  was  entered  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, and  was  supposed  to  be^n  his  juridical  studies.  We  are  told  that 
Murray,  when  he  first  came  to  town,  "  drank  champagne  with  the  wits," 
and  that  his  classic  tastes  and  literary  attainments  led  him  to  prefer  the 
society  of  scholars  and  men  of  genius  to  that  of  his  professional  brethren. 
Heniey  was  devoted  to  the  juioe  of  a  more  powerful  vintage,  which,  in 
the  society  he  haunted,  flowed  in  very  copious  streams.  Though  not 
devoid  of  scholarship,  and  possessing  a  rich  fund  of  anecdote  of  a  pecu- 
liar sort,  his  conversation  was  too  jovial  and  boisterous  to  he  endured  in 
the  circles  where  the  acoomplished  Murray  shone.  Having  attended  the 
Courts  in  the  morning,  and  read  a  little  blaek-Ietter  law  on  his  return, 
he  gave  himself  to  "  pleasure,  in  the  way  he  liked  it,"  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  with  a  few  thirsty  "All  Souls"  friends,  or  some  congenial  spirits  of 
■the  Temple.  The  truth  is,  that  hard  drinking  was  at  that  time  the  ruling 
vice  and  bane  of  society,  and  Henley  was  not,  at  his  early  period  of  life, 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  general  contagion.  He  afterwards  so  far 
reformed  as  not  to  allow  his  love  of  wine  very  serionsly  to  interfere  with 
the  pressing  business  of  life,  but  many  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout  was  the 
result  of  his  youthful  indulgences.  When  suffeimg  from  the  effects  of 
this  disease,  he  was  once  heard,  in  the  House  of  Loid**,  to  mutter,  ifter 
several  hobbling  and  painful  walks,  with  the  pur'ie  in  his  hand  between 
the  woolsack  and  the  bar,  "If  I  had  only  known  that  these  k>^s  were 
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one  day  to  carry  a  Lord  Chancellor,  I'd  have  taien  better  care  of  them 
when  I  waa  a  kd," 

However,  ho  was  a  very  shrewd  fellow ;  he  had  an  exceedingly  good 
head  for  law,  and,  from  occasional  starts  of  application,  he  made  much 
more  progress  than  dn!l  plodders  who  pore  constantly  oyer  the  "  Year 
Books."  Although  ho  never  could  bo  called  a  scientific  lawyer,  he 
acquired  a  competent  practical  Imowlodge  of  his  profession,  and  could 
get  up  very  reputably  all  the  learning  on  any  particular  question  with 
which  he  had  to  deal.  He  was  called  to  the  bar,  by  the  Society  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  on  the  23d  of  Jane,  1732.* 

He  began  with  taking  a  seat  iu  the  hack  row  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  wnere  for  a  long  while  he  had  little  employment  but  to  take 
notes,  crack  jokes,  and  to  arrange  supper  parties.  Prom  family  connec- 
tions he  chose  the  Western '  Circuit,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  the 
leader,  but  there  his  progress  was  very  slow. 

He  had  at  first  a  few  briefs  at  Winchester.  He  showed  himself  very 
handy  in  business,  and  displayed  great  skill  in  cross-examining  witnesses, 
although  he  was  sometimes  supposed  to  take  unjustifiable  liberties  with 
them.  Bishop  Newton,  who  was  very  intimate  with  him,  as  they  had 
been  at  Westminsl«r  together,  relates  an  anecdote  of  his  having  cross- 
esamiued  a  broad-brimmed  saint,  named  ZEPHAf«AH  Reeve,  at  Bristol, 
with  so  much  raillery  and  effect,  that  the  Quaker,  forgetting  the  pacific 
tenets  of  his  sect,  actually  sent  him  a  message,  insisting  on  honourable 
satisfaction,  or  an  apology.  Mr.  Henley  was  by  no  means  wanting  in 
courage,  but,  sensible  that  be  had  exceeded  the  hounds  of  professional 
licence,  and  anxious  to  escape  the  ridicule  of  going  into  the  field  with 
such  an  antagonist,  very  readily  adopted  the  latter  ,  1733-1742  1 
alternative.     Many  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  <-  '    '  '-' 

Lord  Chancellor,  having  had  a  couple  of  pipes  of  Madeira  consigned  to 
him  at  Bristol,  he  remembered  Zephaniah,  and  employed  him  to  jity 
the  freight  and  duty  upon  them,  and  forward  them  to  the  G-ianf,e  Jhe 
winter  following,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  when  the  Quaker  wai  in  town  he 
dined  at  the  Chancellor's  with  a  large  party  of  nobility  and  members  f 
.the  House  of  Commons,  After  dinner  the  Chancellor  related  the  whole 
story  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  his  friend  Reeve,  and  of  every  par 
ticubr  that  had  passed  between  them,  with  great  good  humour  and 
pleasantry,  and  to  the  no  little  diversion  of  the  company 

In  those  days  the  smart  junior  barristers  used  to  pass  tbeir  vacations 
at  Bath,  a  custom  not  entirely  left  off  when  I  first  knew  the  profession 
Young  Councillor  Henley  was  there,  the  gayest  of  the  giy  and  diatin 
guishcd  himself  among  the  ladies  in  the  pump-room  in  the  m  inmg  as 
well  as  among  the  topers  in  the  tavern  at  night,  Here  he  foimed  a 
rather  romantic  attachment,  of  which,  from  his  rattling  reckless  minner 
and  his  being  a  professed  votary  of  the  god,  "  ever  fair  and  evLi  young, 

*  He  -was  afterwards  admitted  of  Linooln's  Inn  (1745),  but  tliia  was  only  to 
qualify  him  to  hold  chamfcera.  The  Iimec  Temple  waa  always  his  true  Inn  of 
Court ;  and  lie  beoame  a  benolier  of  that  society  on  being  mads  a  King's  ooonsel 
in  1761, 
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he  was  supposed  to  be  incapable.  There  was  at  Bath,  for  the  heneflt  of 
the  waters,  a  very  young  girl  of  exquisite  heauty,  who,  from  illness,  had 
lost  the  use  of  her  limhs  so  completely  that  she  was  only  ahle  to  appear 
in  public  wheeled  about  in  a  chair.  She  was  the  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Sir  Joha  Husband,  of  Ipsley,  in  Warwickshire,  who,  though 
not  "  of  that  ilk,"  was  the  last  male  of  a  time-honoured  race,  whom 
Dugdale  states  to  have  been  Lords  of  that  manor  in  lineal  succession 
from  the  Conqueat.  Henley,  struck  by  tho  charms  of  her  face,  con- 
trived to  be  introduced  to  her,  when  he  was  still  more  fascinated  by  her 
conversation.  His  admiration  soon  ripened  into  a  warm  and  tender  attach- 
ment, which  he  had  reson  to  hope  was  reciprocal.  But  it  seemed  as  if 
he  bad  fallen  in  love  with  a  Pen,  and  that  he  must  for  ever  be  contented 
with  sighing  and  worshipping  at  her  shrine — when  suddenly  the  waters 
produced  bo  effectual  and  complete  a  cure,  that  Miss  Husband  was  en- 
abled to  comply  with  the  custom  of  the  place  by  hanging  up  her  votive 
crutcEea  to  the  nymph  of  the  spring,  and  to  dance  the  "  minuet  de  la 
r  1  Ti'l  1  ^"ur"  at  the  Lower  Rooms  with  her  lover.     Soon  after, 

f-  ■     '  ■-'  with  the  full  consent  of  her  family,  she  gave  her  hand 

to  the  suitor  who  bad  so  sedulously  attended  her.  To  the  end  of  a  long 
life  she  continued  tfl  enjoy  a  most  perfect  state  of  health,  and,  their 
affection  remaining  unabated,  she  gave  him  that  first  of  human  blessings, 
a  serene  and  happy  home.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by 
his  sehool-fellow.  Bishop  Newton, — of  which  that  prelate,  in  his  Memoirs, 
has  the  following  agreeable  recollection  :  "  It  happened  that  he  and  his 
lady  were  married  by  Mr.  Newton,  at  the  ehapel  in  South  Audley  street, 
at  which  time  they  were  a  very  handsome  couple.  Several  yeara  after- 
wards Mr.  Newton  went  one  day  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  while  the  Court 
was  sitting,  to  speak  with  Mr.  Murray  on  some  business, — Mr.  Henley 
being  nest  to  him,  and  reading  a  brief.  When  he  had  despatched  his 
business,  and  was  coming  away,  '  What,'  said  Mr.  Murray  to  Henley, 
'  have  you  forgotten  your  old  friend  Newton,  or  have  you  never  forgiven 
the  great  injury  that  he  did  you  ?'  TJpon  which  he  started  as  out  of  a 
dream,  and  was  wonderfully  gracious  to  his  old  school-fellow,  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  owed  all  his  happiness  in  life  to  him.  And,  indeed,  he  had 
good  reasoa  to  be  happy  in  his  wife  and  family."* 

His  business  not  being  yet  very  lucrative,  and  her  iather  surviving  for 
some  years,  the  newly  married  couple  started  with  but  slender  means. 
Their  first  residence  was  a  small  house  in  Great  James  Street,  Bedford 
Bow,  where  they  lived  for  three  years  very  quietly,  but  very  content- 
edly— in  a  style  congenial  to  the  simplicity  of  their  tastes.  After  he 
became  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Lieutenant  for  Hampshire,  both  hp 
and  bis  wife  would  often  look  back  with  pleasing  recollections  from  the 
Grange  and  Grosvenor  Square  to  the  freedom  and  frugality  of  their  early 
establishment  near  Bedford  Row,  "  where  a  leg  of  mutton  lasted  them 
three  days ;  the  first  day  hot, — the  second  day  cold, — and  the  thiid  day 
hashed." 

*  Hewt.  Mem, 
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His  farther  rise  waa  now  in  great  peril  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Anthony  without  issue,  whereby  tho  family  estates  _  1745-1747  1 
in  Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire  descended  upon  him,  L  '    '  'J 

with  the  fine  house  on  the  south  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Eields,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Eortonately  the  property  was  found 
much  incumbered  with  debt,  or  the  future  Chanceilor  and  Earl  would 
have  sunk  into  a  country  squire,  perhaps  distinguished  by  filling  the 
chair  at  sessions — petty  and  quarter.  The  good  management  of  a  few 
years  cleared  off,  or  greatly  lightened,  the  incumbrances,  but  by  this 
time  objects  of  high  ambition  had  presented  themselves  to  him,  and  the 
notion  of  rural  retirement  had  lost  all  its  attractions. 

After  his  marriage,  Henley  continued  to  go  frequently  to  Bath,  car- 
rying his  wife  along  with  him.  He  now  led  comparatively  a  sober  life, 
but  occasionally  he  would  indulge  in  his  old  convivial  habits,  and  by  his 
toasts  and  his  stories,  and  his  very  agreeable  manners,  he  ingratiated 
himself  so  much  with  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council,  forming  a  very 
small  corporation, — with  the  right  of  returning  members  to  parliament 
exclusively  vested  in  them, — that  they  made  him  their  Recorder,  and 
agreed  to  elect  him  at  the  next  vacancy  one  of  their  representatives; 
being  swayed,  perhaps,  not  merely  by  his  personal  good  qualities,  but 
the  prospect  of  his  being  now  able  to  show  his  gratitude  for  their  kind- 
ness to  him.  Accordingly,  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  which  took 
place  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1747,  he  was  elected  a  representative 
for  Bath  along  with  Field  Marshal  Wade,  who  had  gained  such  notoriety 
during  the  recent  rebellion.* 

He  became  a  warm  supporter  of  the  party  of  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales,  designated  by  the  appellation  of  "Leicester  Souse"  to  which 
several  eminent  lawyers  were  already  attached, — particularly  Sir  Thomas 
Booth,  Chancellor  of  the  Buchy,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  George)  Lee,  the 
eminent  civilian,  and  the  Honourable  Hume  Campbell,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Marehmont,  celebrated  as  the  friend  of  Pope, — a  set  who,  struggling 
for  a  share  of  the  favours  of  the  Crown  during  the  present  reign,  confi- 
dently expected  to  monopolise  the  whole  ia  the  nest. 

It  ia  with  deep  disappointment  that,  turning  to  the  parliamentary 

reoordatoascertain  when  the  new  member  for  Bath   j.  1717 i7'si  i 

made  his  maiden  speech,  and  by  what  steps  he    L  ■    ■  "J 

acquired  such  a  position  in  the  House  of  Comraona  as  to  bo  appointed 
Attorney  General  to  the  Crown,  and  afterwards  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
Great  Seal, — I  cannot  discover,  during  the  ten  years  he  sat  in  that 
assembly,  his  name  once  mentioned  or  referred  to.-f  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  Horace  Walpole  and  contemporary  memoir- writers,  that  he 
was  a  frequent  and  active  debater.  He  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to 
come  forward,  as  often  as  ho  thought  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  his 
party,  without  aiming  at  oratorical  distinction.  He  was  noted  as  a  very 
steady  and  consistent  politician,  so  that  he  did  not  derive  the  same 
benefit  from  the  oblivdou  of  his  harangues  which  might  have  been 

»  U  Pari.  Hist.  7T.  t  Sec  Pari.  Hist.  siv.  sv. 
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enjoyed  by  some  of  his  suceessoi^,  wlio,  in  the  diaLU^biun  of  itiiportant 
questions,  have  Kpoken  with  equal  ubihtj  on  bnth  aiies 

In  1751  a  heavy  blow  fell  upon  Leicester  House  m  the  sudden  death 
of  Frederick.  Hume  Gamptell,  and  others,  took  the  opportunity  of 
going  over  to  St.  James's,  but  Henley  adhered  to  the  Princess  Dowager, 
and,  although  he  thereby  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  Gfeorge  II.,  he 
secured  bia  ultimate  elevation.  Frederick's  eldest  son  (afterwards  G-eorge 
III.)  being  created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  establishment  being  formed, 
Henley  beoame  Solicitor  General  fo  bia  Royal  Highness,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  waa  appointed  a  King's  coansel.  In  respect  to  this  last 
promotion,  there  being  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a  year  annexed  to  the 
office,  he  vacated  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  ho  was  re- 
elected without  opposition.* 

Henley's  silk  gown  had  great  aucceaa.  He  not  only  got  into  the 
decided  lead  on  the  Western  Circuit,  but  waa  now  in  the  first  busine^ 
in  the  Court  of  King'a  Bench,  both  in  banc  and  at  nisi  priua.  He 
oocaaionally  went  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  important  causes,  but, 
according  to  the  general  usage  of  the  eighteenth  centui^,  he  did  no6 
regularly  practise  there  till  he  became  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown. 

So  things  went  on  till  the  year  1756,  when  Murray  insisting  on 
leaving  the  House  of  Commons,  and  being  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King'a  Bench,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  resigned,  and  a  new  adminis- 
tration waa  formed.  Leicester  Houae  was  a  party  to  this  arrangement, 
fNnv  17'ifil  ^'^'^  Henley  succeeded  Murray  in  the  office  of  Attorney 
L        '  '■'  General,  without  having  previously  filled  the  office  of 

Solicitor  General  to  his  Majeaty.-j-  Now  he  left  the  circuit,  and  trans- 
ferred himself  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where,  from  the  good  founda- 
tion he  had  laid  in  conducting  common-law  proceedings,  from  bia  natural 
shrewdness  and  handiness,  and  from  the  influence  his  station  waa  sup- 
posed to  give  him  over  the  Lords  Commiaaioners  who  held  the  Great 
Seal,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  he  immediately  came  into  full 
employment,  and  was  able  to  cope  with  the  old  Chancery  counsel, 
notwithstanding  the  advantage  they  enjoyed  in  being  able  to  make  broad 
assertions  as  to  the  settled  practice  of  the  Court,  and  to  cite  unpublished 
decisions  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  espreasly  in  point. 

He  was  soon  much  disturbed  by  the  dismiasal  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr, 
J.,  ,-.7  1    Legge,  and  the  prospect  of  himself  being  turned  adrift 

|_apRii.,  Lioi.j  ^^  ^^^  ^i^j  dissolution  of  the  rainiatry.  By  and  by 
he  was  a  little  comforted  by  finding  that,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Leicester  House,  negotiations  were  opened  for  a  coalition  between  dif- 
ferent partiea, — but  soon  alarmed  by  the  report  that  Lord  Hardwicke, 

*  14  Pari.  Hist.  77.  The  inconTenienee  of  Tacnling  a  sent  in.  parliament  by  a 
silk  gown  was  ofterwurda  obviated  by  "  patents  of  precedence,"  or  by  declaring 
that  the  office  was  to  be  held  "  without  fee  or  reward." 

t  Sir  Richard  Lloyd,  the  Solicitor  under  tie  Dnke  of  Newcastle,  was  dismissed, 
but  was  afterwards  mode  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Henley  had  for  his 
colleague  as  Solicitor  the  famous  Charles  Yorlte,  whose  story  wo  shall  l)y  and  by 
have  to  telL 
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who  he  thought  had  a  particular  spite  agaioat  him,  was  to  resunie  the 
office  of  Chancellor, — aod  again  reassured  hy  the  intelligence  that  Mr. 
Pitt  peremptorily  objected  to  this  arrangement.  Nest  followed  a  confi- 
dent statement,  which,  was  not  very  disagreeable  to  him,  that  Sir  Eardley 
Wilmot,  the  junior  Lord  Commissioner,  was  to  be  Chancellor;  but  this 
was  contradicted  by  that  worthy  person,  who,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
which  was  handed  about,  said,  "  the  acting  junior  of  the  commission 
was  a  spectre  I  started  at,  but  the  sustaining  tbe  office  alone  I  must  and 
will  refuse  at  all  cTents;  I  will  not  give  up  my  peace  of  mind  to  any 
earthly  consideration  whatever :  bread  and  water  are  nectar  and  ambroaia 
compared  with  the  supremacy  of  a  court  of  justice."*  One  day  Henley 
was  much  excited  by  hearing  that  the  Great  Seal  had  been  offered  to 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  by  anticipating  that  he  might  accept  it,  so  as  to 
leave  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench  to  the  Attorney  General. 
Then  came  certain  intelligence  that  Lord  Mansfield  having  refused  the 
Great  Seal,  it  had  been  tendered  to  bir  John  Willes,  the  Chtef  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  wis  willing  enough  to  accept  it,  but  was 
standing  out  for  a  peerage,  which  the  King  obiected  to,  althou£;h  the 
last  sis  Chancellors  had  been  Peers,  and  there  had  been  a  general  belief 
that  a  gagged  Keeper  or  Chancellor  would  not  agiim  be  placed  on  the 
woolsack. 

Henley  had  not,  down  to  this  time,  enteitained  the  moat  di'^tant 
notion  of  the  Great  Seal  being  ofilred  to  himself,  as  he  had  only  very 
recently  been  made  Attorney  General  fiom  prattising  in  a  common  law 
court,  and  he  felt  that  he  h^d  not  sufEoieut  political  conseqipuce  to 
aspire  to  such  a  dignity.  But  (as  sometime  happens)  his  medioenty 
was  the  real  cause  of  his  elevation,  Mr.  Pitt  knew  enough  of  him  from 
his  appearance  in  the  Hoikb  of  Commons  to  be  suro  that  he  could  not 
be  formidable  in  the  cabinet, — though  considered  a  fair  lawyer,  qualified 
decently  to  get  through  tbe  duties  of  a  judicial  office ; — and  under  colour 
of  paying  a  compliment  to  Leicester  House,  and  effectually  to  bar  the 
return  of  that  old  Volpone,  Lord  Hardwicke,  he  proposed,  with  seeming 
disinterestedness,  that  the  Attorney  General,  though  not  politically  con- 
nected with  him,  should  be  tbe  man.  Leicester  House  was  rejoiced, 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  did  not  object,  being  somewhat  indifferent 
about  the  appointment  since  he  could  not  procure  it  for  Lord  Hacdwicke. 

Th  K'ng  wa  bl'  3  to  yield  any  point  on  which  the  three  parties 
w  d     but    s  Henley,  from  liis  connection  with  Frederick  and 

w  h  th  p  nt  1  e  of  Wales,  was  personally  disagreeable  to  him,. 
h  t  pulat  d  that  th  Great  Seal  must  now  be  taken  without  a  peerage. 
Th      ff     I  ma  I    to  Henley  with  this  condition,  be  instantly  and 

j^uly  ptdtnt  even  stipulating  for  a  pension,  or  the  reversion 
faTU     hpths     n,  which  had  been  usual  on  such  & 


*  In  fact,  the  offer  was  not  made  to  Wilmot  on  this  occasion,  althongli  it  was, 
and  refused  (m  we  shall  see),  twice  over,  in  the  year  1770. 

f  Horace  Walpole  says,  conttfit';  to  truth,  that  be  demancied  and  obti^ned 
both :  "  Willes  proposed  to  be  bribed  by  a  peerage,  to  be  at  the  heal  of  Ma  pro- 
fession ;  but  could  not  obtain  it.     Henley,  howe"vor,  who  saw  it  was  the  mode  of 
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He  then  thought  it  wouW  he  decent  to  inform  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  of  what  had  happened.  Their  interview  on  thia 
occasion  is  the  suhject  of  one  of  the  stock-stories  of  Westminster  Hall. 
Thus  it  used  to  he  related  with  characteristio  humour  hj  the  late  Lord 
EUenhorough : — "  Immediately  after  WUles  had  refused  the  seals, 
Henley  called  upon  him  at  his  villa,  and  found  him.  walking  in  the 
garden,  highly  indignant  at  the  affront  which  he  considered  that  he  had 
reeeiyed  in  an  offer  so  inadequate  to  his  pretensions.  After  entering 
into  some  detail  of  hia  grievances,  he  concluded  hy  asking,  'whether 
any  man  of  spirit  could,  under  aueh  circumstances,  have  taken  the 
Seals ;  adding,  '  WouM  ymi,,  Mr.  Attorney,  have  done  so  ?'  Henley, 
thus  appealed  to,  gravely  said,  '  Wky,  tny  Lord,  I  am,  a/raid  it  is 
rather  too  late  to  enter  into  smcA  a  discussion,  m  Ihave  nov)  tlte  honour 
of  waiiing  -upon  your  Lordship  to  inform,  yon  that  I  have  actually 
accepted  them.'  "* 

He  was  sworn  in  as  Lord  Keeper  at  a  Council  held  on  the  80th  of  June, 
1757,  and  on  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  term  following,  after  a  grand 
procession  to  Westminster  Hall,  he  was  duly  installed  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.f 

the  times  to  be  paid  by  one  faTOur  for  reoeiving  anotlier,  demandad  a,  TellersMp 
of  tie  Eiehoquer  for  his  aon;  ■which  was  granted,  with  a  pension  of  1500Z.  a 
year  till  it  ahouM  drop." — Walp.  Mem.  Geo.  II.  toI.  il.  226,  These  jobs  were 
afterwards  done  for  him. 

*  Henley's  Life  of  Northington,  34. — Horace  Walpole  attributed  Henley's  pro- 
motion, on  tLis  oooasion,  to  Mr.  Fitt's  great  desire  to  wake  Pratt  (afternards 
lord  Camden)  Attorney  General:  "One  of  the  most  extraordinary  parts  of  tie 
new  system  is  the  adraDcement  of  Sir  Robert  Henley,  He  was  made  Attorney 
Geaeral  by  fSx.  Fox  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  made  as  bad  a  fignre  as  might 
be:  Mr.  Pitt  insisting  upon  an  Attorney  General  of  his  own.  Sir  Robert  Henley 
is  made  Lord  Keeper  1" — Horace  WoJ^ole  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  8d  July,  1767.     This 

Eiesibly  might  be  an  ingredient  in  Mr.  Pitt's  determination ;  but  I  conceive  that 
s  cMef  motive  was  to  exclude  Lord  Hardnioke  by  a  mui  who  could  not  be 

■]■  aOth  Jmie,  1757. — "  The  Lords  Commis^oners  for  the  custody  of  the  Great 
Baal  of  Great  Britain,  having  delivered  the  said  Great  Seal  to  the  King  at  hia 
Palace  at  Kensiogton,  on  Thursday,  the  80th  day  of  June,  1767,  hia  Majesty, 
about  one  o'clock  the  same  day,  delivered  it  to  Sir  Robert  Henley,  knight,  his 
Attorney  General,  with  the  title  of  Jjord  Keeper,  who  was  then  sworn  into  the 
the  said  of&ce  before  his  Majesty  in  Council.  His  Lordship  sat  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Hall  dnriog  the  Seals  after  Trinity  Tenn,  and  the  Seals  before  Michaelmas  Term, 
1757.  And  on  Monday,  the  7th  day  of  November,  heing  the  first  day  of  Michaal- 
mas  Term,  he  went  in  state  fi'om  his  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn:  Fields  to  'Westminster 
Hall,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  Granville,  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the 
Bake  of  RaUand,  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicka,  the  Lord  Anson,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  Lord  Vis.  Dnpplin,  Sir  Thomae  Robinson,  Enight  of  the  Cath, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Judges,  King's  Sei^eants,  King's  Counsel,  and 
several  other  persons.  The  Lords  accompanied  him  into  ihe  Conrt  of  Chancery, 
where  (before  he  entered  npon  business),  in  their  presence,  he  took  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremafiy,  and  tie  oath  of  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Master  of  the  KoUa  holding  the  book,  and  the  Deputy  Clerk 
of  the  Crown  reading  the  said  oaths  ;  which  being  done,  the  Attorney  General 
moved  that  it  might  be  recorded,  and  it  was  ordered  accordingly.  Then  the 
Lords  departecl,  leaving  the  Lord  Keeper  in  Court," — Roll,  1726-1767. 
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CHAPTEE  CXXXIX. 


The  new  Lord  Keeper  had  nothing  to  divert  him  from  his  jndjcial 
duties.     His  political  functions  were  iong  in  a  state  of      |-  17571 

ahevaiHifi.     He  had  a  pretty  strong  suspicion  in  his      L  ■     ■  -J 


own  mind  that  he  was  appointed  because  he  was  likely  to  be  quiet  in  the 
cabinet,  and  he  did  not  seek  to  interfere.  Formal  meetings  of  it  were 
occasionally  called  which  he  attended,  hut  he  was  as  little  consulted  by 
Ktt  about  the  raising  of  Highland  regiments,  or  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
as  the  Sis  Clerks  or  the  Masters  in  Chancery.  If  there  bad  been  any 
debates  in  parliament,  he  was  precluded  from  taking  part  in  tbem  j  but 
there  were  none, — all  opposition  haying  vanished  for  several  years, — and 
neither  his  time  nor  his  attention  was  in  any  degree  occupied  bj  the  sit- 
tings of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  generally  lasted  only  while  praycra 
were  read,  and  the  question  was  put  "  that  this  House  do  now  adjourn." 
If  a  motion  waa  introduced  by  a  speech,  it  was  to  vote  a  monument  to  a 
hero  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  liianks  to  his  surviving  comrades;  and 
the  Lord  Keeper,  as  Speaker,  had  only  to  transmit  these  thanks,  and  to 
read  from  the  woolsack  the  answers  which  he  received. 

Let  us  follow  bim  then  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  his  duties 
were  arduous.  Here  he  acquitted  himself  respectably;  but  bo  waa  con- 
tented if  he  could  continue  to  fill  the  ofSoe,  escaping  censure, — without 
aiming  at  high  reputation.  He  did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  fathers 
of  Equity,  Lord  Nottingham  and  Lord  Hardwieke,  who,  on  coming  to 
the  Great  Seal,  notwithstanding  much  previous  familiarity  with  the  bu- 
siness of  the  Court  in  which  they  were  called  upon  to  preside,  entered 
upon  a  laborious  and  systematic  course  of  inquiry  and  of  study  to  qualify 
themselves  for  their  new  situation,  that  they  might  discharge  its  duties 
in  a  maimer  satisiactory  to  their  own  minds,  and  in  the  hope  of  being 
permanently  applauded  as  consummate  magistrates.  He  was  satisfied 
with  the  stores  of  professional  learning  (not  inconsiderable)  which  he  had 
laid  in,  and  with  bestowing  a  reasonable  share  of  pains  on  the  different 
casM  which  successively  came  before  him.  He  always  took  full  notes  of 
the  argumcntfl  of  counsel,  and  be  investigated  important  questions  with 
much  research.  Sometimes  he  wrote  out  elaborate  judgments  in  his  own 
hand.  On  the  bench  he  was  universally  allowed  to  be  impartial  and 
upright.  Lavdatus  a  laudato,  he  was  pronounced  by  Lord  Eldon  to 
have  been  "  a  great  lawyer,  and  very  firm  in  delivering  his  opinion."  He 
attended  Court  in  the  morning  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  but  the 
evening  sittings  were  a  great  annoyance  to  him,  from  their  interference 
with  his  convivial  pleasures, — and  he  at  last  succeeded  in  abolishing 
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them.  With  the  ablo  assistance  of  Sir  Thomas  Clarke,  the  Master  of  the 
Kolls,  he  contrived  pretty  well  to  keep  down  arrears,  although  complaints 
of  delay  were  much  louder  than  in  the  time  of  Lord  Hardwioke,  and  the 
Court  was  by  no  means  in  such  good  odour  with  the  pubEo.  The  con- 
sequence was  that,  in  all  important  eases,  there  was  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  state  of  things  there  was  very  different  from  what 
it  had  been  for  twenty  years  past.  The  Judge  who  had  pronounced  the 
decree  appealed  from,  had  now  neither  vote  nor  voice;  he  could  not  even 
ask  a  question  of  the  counsel  at  the  bar;  and  a  motion  being  made  for  a 
reversal,  he  could  only  say,  "  the  Contents  have  it."  Es-chancellor  Lord 
Hardwicke  always  attended,  and  Lord  Mansfield  very  frequently.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  say  that  they  had  any  inclination  to  reverse,  but  they 
bore  no  particolar  good-wUl  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  belonged  to  a  dif- 
ferent section  in  politics  from  them,  and  whose  authority  on  questions  of 
Equity  they  did  not  consider  very  high.  However,  when  he  acquired  a 
little  more  experience,  and  when,  being  raised  to  the  Peerage,  he  could 
freely  defend  his  opinions,  he  stood  higher  as  a  Judge,  and  appeals  from 
him  became  more  rare.  It  is  said  that,  after  all,  "  only  six  of  his  decrees 
were  reversed  or  materially  altered."* 

For  a  long  interval  after  his  death,  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
,-.-_-.  Chancery  in  his  time  had  been  very  insufficiently  report- 
|_A.  D.  i/O/J  gi3^  and  when  I  first  entered  the  profession  there  wore  only 
traditionary  recollections  of  his  judgm  nt  fhjtf-bta  few 

years  ago  the  pious  labours  of  hia  grand    n    ny  m    t  bl     and  ac- 

complished friend,  the  late  Lord  Henl  y  f  m  th  Ch  11  s  own 
MSS.,  and  from  notes  taken  by  several  m  nt  n  1  w!  hi  prac- 
tised under  him,  produced  two  volumes  f  h  d  n  wh  b  greatly 
raised  bis  reputation  with  those  best  qual  fl  d  to  timat  t  These 
show  him  to  have  been  very  bold  and  v  y  j,  u  nd  n  ally  very 
sound ;  but  they  are  certainly  wanting  tb  d  p  h  f  tb  ugl  t  iu  the 
logical  precision,  and  in  the  extreme  caut  n  wh  h  d  t  ngrush  1  the  de- 
cisions of  his  predecessor. 

I  shall  give,  as  a  favourable  and  charattLnstic  specimen  of  his  manner, 
the  judgment  delivered  by  him  in  the  case  of  Norton  v.  Relli/l,  where 
the  bill  was  filled  by  a  maiden  lady  residing  at  Ijeeds,  against  a  metho- 
dist  preacher,  and  others,  trustees  named  in  a  deed  of  gift  executed  by 
her  to  him, — suggesting  that  it  had  been  obtained  by  undue  means, — 
and  praying  that  it  might  be  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled.  The  "  Tar- 
ivffe"  had  introduced  himself  to  her  notice  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  said, 
that  "  although  unknown  to  bor  ia  the  flesh,  from  the  report  ho  bad  of 
bcr  be  made  bold  to  address  her  as  a  fellow  member  of  that  consecrated 
body  wherein  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt,  and  that  he  was  coming 
among  them  at  Leeds,  for  a  little  time,  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God," 
subscribing  himself  "  her  affectionate  brother  in  the  flesh."  She  was 
prevailed  upon  to  invite  him  to  bcr  bouse,  to  aocompany  him  to  London, 

*  Life,  50.  -j-  Ambler  alone  had  noticed  him.  J  Eden'a  Bep.  ii.  286. 
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to  giv^e  him  large  sums  of  reacly  money,  and  to  grant  him  an  annuity 
charged  on  her  rea,l  estates  in  Yorkshire  : — 

Lord  Chancellor  Emley.  "  This  case,  as  it  has  been  very  truly  ob- 
served, is  the  first  of  the  kind  that  ever  came  before  the  Court,  and,  I 
may  add,  before  any  court  of  judioature  in  this  kingdom.  Matters  of 
religion  are  happily  very  rarely  the  subject  of  dispute  in  courts  of  law  or 
equity."  [After  expressing  his  respect  for  dissenters,  be  proceeds:] 
"  But  very  wide  is  the  difference  between  dissenters  and  fanatics,  whose 
canting,  and  whose  doctrines,  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  plunge 
their  deluded  votaries  into  the  very  abyss  of  bigotry,  despair,  and  enthu- 
siasm. And  though,  even  against  those  unhappy  and  false  pastors,  I 
would  not  wish  the  spirit  of  persecution  to  go  forth,  yet  are  not  these  men 
to  be  disoonntenanced  and  discouraged  whenever  they  ate  properly 
brought  before  courts  of  jastice  ? — men  who,  in  the  apostle's  language, 
go  about  and  creep  into  people's  dweUings,  deluding  weoh  women — men 
who  go  about  and  diffuse  their  rant  and  warm  enthusiastic  notions,  to 
the  destruction  not  only  of  the  temporal  concerns  of  many  of  the  sub- 
jects of  this  realm,  but  to  the  endangering  their  eternal  welfare.  And 
shall  it  be  said  that  this  Court  cannot  relieve  agwnst  the  glaring  imposi- 
tions of  these  men  ?  That  it  cannot  relieve  the  weak  and  unwary,  espe- 
cially when  the  impositions  are  exercised  on  those  of  the  weaker  sex  ? 
This  Court  is  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  weak  and  helpless  of 
every  denomination,  and  the  pnnisher  of  fraud  and  imposition  in  every 
degree,  Here  is  a  man,  nobody  knows  who  or  what  he  is ;  bis  own 
counsel  have  taken  much  pains  modestly  to  tell  me  what  he  is  not ;  and 
depositions  have  been  read  to  show  that  be  is  not  a  Methodist.  What  is 
that  to  me  ?  But  I  could  easily  have  told  them  what,  by  the  proofs  in 
this  cause  and  his  own  letters,  he  appears  to  be — a  subtile  sectary,  who 
preys  upon  his  deluded  hearers,  and  robs  them  under  the  mask  of  reli- 
gion. Shall  it  be  said,  in  his  esoase,  that  this  lady  was  as  great  an  en- 
thusiast as  himself  ?  It  is  true  she  was  far  gone — but  not  far  enough  for 
hjs  purpose.  Thus  he  addressed  her,  '  Your  former  pastor  has,  J  hear, 
eaxomraunicated  you,  hvi  pta  yowrself  in  my  congregation,  wherein  dwells 
(fie  fiiUness  of  God.'  How  scandalous,  how  blasphemous  is  this  ?  In 
coming  from  London  to  Leeds  he  will  not  come  in  a  stage  coach,  but  must 
have  a  post-chaise,  and  live  elegantly  on  the  road  at  the  expense  of  the 
plaintiff,  who  gave  him  &QI.  in  money,  besides  presents  of  liquor — so 
that  bis  own  hot  imagination  was  further  heated  with  the  spirit  of  brandy. 
He  secured  a  part  of  hor  fortune  by  lighting  up  in  her  breast  the 
flame  of  enthusiasm,  and  undoubtedly  be  hoped  in  due  time  to  secure  the 
whole  by  kindling  another  flame  of  which  the  female  breast  is  so  suscep- 
tible ;  for  the  invariable  style  of  his  letters  is  '  all  is  to  he  completed  by 
love  and  union,.'  Let  it  not  be  told  in  the  streets  of  London  that  this 
preaching  sectary  is  only  defending  his  jnst  rights.  I  repeat,  let  not  euoU 
men  be  persecuted,  but  many  of  them  deserve  to  be  represented  in  pup- 
pet shows.  I  have  considered  this  cause  not  merely  as  a  private  matter, 
but  of  public  concernment  and  utility.  Bigotry  and  enthusiasm  have 
spread  their  baneful  influence  amongst  us  far  and  wide,  and  the  unhappy 
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objects  of  the  contagion  almost  daily  jnerease.  Of  this,  not  only  Bedlam, 
but  most  of  the  private  mad-houses,  are  melancholy  and  striking  proofs. 
Let  it  he  decreed  that  the  defendant  execute  a  release  to  the  plaintiff  of 
this  annuity  and  deliver  up  the  deed  for  securing  it.  I  cannot  conclude 
without  observing  that  one  of  his  counsel,  with  some  ingenuity,  tried  to 
shelter  him  nnder  the  denomination  of  '  an  indt^iendmit  p-eacher.'  I 
have  tried  in  this  decree  to  spoil  his  '  mdepeadenq/.'  " 

The  finest  judgment  Henley  ever  delivered  is  supposed  to  have  been 
in  the  case  of  Bv,rgesi  v.  Wheate,*  where  the  question  was  "  whether  the 
Crown  be  entitled  by  escheat  to  a  trust  estate  upon  the  centui  que  trust 
(or  person  benefieialiy  interested)  dying  without  issue  f"  He  called  in 
the  assistance  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Sir  Thomas  Clarke,  who  differing, 
he  sided  with  the  latter  against  the  eeoheat,  so  as  to  leave  the  cshite  to 
the  trustee  discharged  of  every  trust, — and  his  decision  has  given  the 
rule  ever  since.  But  it  proceeds  on  reaisonings  too  technical  and  abstruse 
to  be  introduced  here. 

He  likewise  obtained  great  credit  for  the  rale  he  laid  down  respecting 
perpetuities,  in  the  ease  of  Duke  of  Marlborough  v.  Earl  of  Godolphin. 
The  hero  of  Blenheim,  endeavouring  to  retain  after  death  a  power  beyond 
the  limits  allowed  by  law,  devised  his  great  estates  to  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  several  existing  persons  successively  for  life,  with  remainder 
to  their  sons  in  strict  settlement ;  but  directed  his  trustees,  on  the  birth 
of  each  son  of  each  tenant  for  life,  to  revoke  the  uses  before  limited  to 
their  respective  sons  in  tail  male,  and  to  limit  the  estates  to  such  sons  for 
their  lives  : — "}" 

Lord  Keeper.  "  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  this  clause  is  new,  and 
that,  although  it  has  been  privately  fostered  by  a  particular  family,  from 
whom  it  issued,  it  never  has  been  adopted  by  conveyancers.  In  substance, 
the  testator  makes  his  great-grandson,  the  present  Duke,  who  was  at  the 
date  of  the  will  unborn,  teuant  for  life,  with  a  limitation  to  his  sons  as  . 
purchasers  in  tail.  It  ia  agreed  that  this  could  not  be  done  directly  by 
words  of  limitation,  because,  though  by  the  rules  of  law  an  estate  may 
be  limited,  by  way  of  contingent  remainder,  to  a  person  not  in  esse  for 
life,  or  as  an  inheritance,  yet  a  remainder  to  the  issue  of  such  contingent 
remainder-man,  as  a  purchaser,  is  a  limitation  unheard  of  in  law,  nor 
ever  attempted,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  Teolmical  reasons, 
upheld  by  old  repute  and  grown  reverend  by  length  of  years,  bear  great 
weight  and  authority,  but  a  new  technical  reason  appears  with  as  little 
dignity  as  an  usurper  just  seated  in  his  chair  of  state.  The  common  law 
seemed  wisely  to  consider  that  real  property  ought  not  to  be  put  out  of 
commerce,  and  should  be  left  free  to  answer  the  exigencies  of  the 
possessors  and  their  families,  and,  thciefore,  would  not  admit  perpetuities 
by  way  ot  entails.  The  dissipation  of  young  heirs,  tbc  splendour  of  great 
families,  the  propriety  of  annexing  tufficient  possessions  to  support  the 
dignities  obtained  by  illustrions  persons,  afford  specious  arguments  for 
perpetuating  estates  by  entails,  but,  in  a  commercial  country,  to  damp 

«  Eden'3  Rep.  i.  177.  t  Ibid.  i.  401. 
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the  spirit  of  industry,  and  to  take  away  one  of  its  greatest  inoentivea, 
the  power  of  honourably  investing  its  acquisitioBs,  would  produce  alt 
the  inconyeniences  against  which  we  have  been  guarding  by  fines  and 
recoveries  and  other  devices,  now  to  be  considered  an  essential  pai-t  of 
our  jurispi-udeaoe.  Tho  safety  of  creditors  and  purchasers  requires  that 
the  law  should  be  fixed  and  certain  with  respect  to  the  limitations  of 
real  property  in  family  settlements, — not  subject  to  bo  questioned  upon 
whimsical  inyentions,  started  (though  by  the  ablest  men)  in  order  to 
introduce  innovations  in  fundamentals." 

After  treating  the  subject  at  great  length,  and  with  much  ability,  he 
decreed  that  tho  plaintiff,  George  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  entitled  to 
an  estate  in  tail  malo,  and  not  for  life  only,  as  John  Duke  of  Marlborough 
had  intended ;  and  this  decree,  on  appeal,  was  affirmed  by  the  House  of 
Lords.* 

In  the  case  of  Lowllier  v.  Cavendish,-^  respecting  the  words  in  a  will 
which  will  carry  leasehold  estates  aloDg  with  freeholds.  Lord  Northington 
commented  rather  flippantly  on  the  ruling  authority  of  Bo^e  v.  Bartlett, 
which  afterwards  drew  down  upon  him  this  strong  censure  from  Lord 
Kldon,  under  the  decent  disguise  that  he  had  been  raisreported  :  "  I  am 
not  disposed  to  belieye  that  Lord  Northington  ever  made  use  of  the 
expressions  respecting  Rose  v.  Bartlett  which  are  attributed  to  hira.  We 
all  know  that  he  was  possessed  of  great  law  learniKg,  and  a  very  manly 
mind ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  would  rather  have  denied  the  rule 
altogether  than  have  set  it  afloat,  by  treating  It  with  a  degree  of  scorn, 
and  by  introducing  dlstinetions  calculated  to  disturb  the  judgments  of 
his  predecessors,  and  remove  the  landmarks  of  the  law  "J 

But  his  greatest  blunder  was  in  jD  urj  y  Di  ry%  where  he  took 
immense  pains  to  get  wiong  holding  that  a  femile  man j  n^,  under 
age  might  renounce  the  jo  ntuie  settled  upon  her  and  claim  dowei  and 
thirds,"  contrary  to  the  pru.tice  and  un  lerstandmg  of  the  pr  fession, 
and  contrary  to  an  obiter  op  nion  of  Lord  Hardwichc  —although  theie 
was  no  decision  exactly  in  point  la  the  course  of  his  rather  arrogant 
judgment,  he  gave  deep  offence  to  the  init^We  rai,o  of  c  nvLyanc  rs  by 
obseryicg,  in  corroboration  of  a  reraatk  at  the  bar,  that  the  come^ai  ce  s 
had  not  thoii^Ht  about  it  —  which  is  natural  enough,  their  time  bemg 
more  dedicated  to  perusal  than  to  ihoujht  But  they  had  their  revenge 
when  the  ease  was  heard,  upon  appeal,  m  the  House  of  Lords,  for  Loi-d 
Hardwicke  moved  the  reversal  in  a  most  crushing  speech,  in  which  he 
said  "  the  opinion — tho  course  of  conveyancers  is  of  great  weight.  They 
are  to  advise,  and  if  their  opinion  is  to  be  despised,  every  ease  must  come 
to  law.  No  !  the  received  opinion  ought  to  govern.  The  ablest  men  in 
the  profession  have  been  conveyancers."  Lord  Mansfield  concurred,  and 
tho  poor  Lord  Keeper,  having  put  the  question,  "  so  many  of  your  Lord- 
ships as  are  of  opinion  that  this  decree  bo  reversed  will  say,  '  Content  ;' 
of  the  contrary  opinion,  '  NoE  Content,'"  was  obliged  to  say,  "the 
Contents  have  it !" 
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From  George  11. 's  dislike  to  him,  on  account  of  his  connection  with 
Leicester  House,  and  from  his  insignificance  in  the  Cabinet,  he  probably 
would  have  remained  a  commoner  during  the  rest  of  this  reign,  had  it 
not  happened  that  Lord  Fecrera  thought  fit  to  shoot  Mr.  Johnson,  his 
steward,  and  was  to  be  tried  before  the  House  of  Peers  for  the  murder, 
A  Lord  High  Steward  was  to  bo  appointed  for  the  occasion,  and  he  must 
J.  j~jjQ  -|  be  a  Peer.  Neither  Lord  Hardwicte  nor  Lord  Mansfield 
L  ■    '  '-I    coveted  such  a  painful  pre-eminence,  and  it  bad  been  usual 

that  tho  holder  of  the  Great  Seal,  if  a  layman,  should  preside  at  such 
trials.  In  consequence,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1760,  letters  patent 
passed,  creating  "  the  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Robert  Henley, 
Knight,  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Uaron  Henley, 
of  the  Grange,  in  the  county  of  Southampton." 

The  tiial  took  place  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1760, 
and  the  two  following  days.  "  Who,"  writes  Horace  Walpole,  giving  a 
most  amusing  narrative  of  it  to  his  correspondent  at  Plorenoe,  "  at  the 
last  trials*  would  have  believed  a  prophecy  that  the  three  first  men  at 
the  next  should  be  Henley  the  lawyer,  Bishop  Secker,'['  and  Diek  Grcn- 
ville  ?];  Tho  Judge  and  criminal  were  far  inferior  to  those  you  have 
seen.  For  .the  Lord  High  Steward,  he  neither  had  any  dignity  nor 
affected  any.  Nay,  he  held  it  all  so  cheap,  that  he  said  at  his  own  table 
t'other  day,  '  I  will -not  send  for  Garrick  and  learn  to  act  a  part,"'^-~- 
There  is,  no  doubt,  considerable  esaggeration  here,  from  the  writer's 
indiscriminate  love  of  abuse  and  ridicule ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  Grace  the  Lord  High  Steward  often  carried  his  dislike  of  what  he 
called  "  humbug"  to  a  most  unwarrantable  length,  and,  both  when 
sitting  publicly  on  his  tribunal,  and  in  private  society,  did  not  scruple  to 
violate  the  rules  of  deeonim  and  decency. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  if  there  were  a  departure  from  the  heraldio 
injunctions  of  "  bowing  to  the  cloth  of  state,"  or  presenting  to  hia  Grace 
his  white  wand  "  on  the  knee,"  a  striking  example  was  given  to  the 
world  of  substantial  justice.|]  Were  such  a  case  now  to  come  before  a 
jury,  there  would  probably  be  an  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
although  the  noble  culprit  was  actuated  by  deep  malice  towards  the  de- 
ceased,— although  he  had  oonirived  the  opportunity  of  satiating  hia  ven- 
geance with  much  premeditation  and  art, — and  although  the  steps  which 
he  afterwards  took  showed  that  he  waa  fully  sensible  of  the  magnitude 
and  the  conseq^uenccs  of  his  crime. 

The  Lord  High  Steward  having  received  the  answer  from  every  Peer 
present,  to  whom  he  put  the  c[uestion  "  Guilty  or  not  gidllyf — "Guilty 

*  Alluding  to  the  rebel  Lords  in  1746.  t  Sow  Acclibisliop  of  Camtarbury. 

\  Now  Earl  Temple,  and,  aa  Lord  Privy  Seal,  haTiog  preoedenee  of  Dnkes. 

\  Lsttec  to  George  Montague,  Esq.,  19th  April,  1760.  To  another  correa- 
pondent  he  saya — "  Lord  Keeper  was  Lord  High  Steward;  but  was  not  at  all  too 
dignified  a  personage  to  sit  on  sachaoriminal;  indeed,  he  gave  himself  no  trouble 

II  I  shall  farther  esamine  the  case  in  the  Life  of  Charles  Yorke,  who  acted  a 
most  important  part  in  it. 
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TJPON  Mr  HONOUE,"  himself  standing  uncovered  at  tte  chair,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  said,  "  My  Lords,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Lawrence 
Earl  Ferrers  is  guilty  of  the  felony  and  mm'der  whereof  he  stands  indicted, 
UPON  Mr  HONOUR,"  He  tlien  iinnounoed  to  the  unfortunate  Earl  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  his  peers  against  him. 

The  address  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  delivered  the  following  day  in 
passing  sentence,  has  been  praised  aa  "  one  of  the  beet  specimens  of 
judicial  eloqaecce  in  existence — being  at  onco  grave,  simple,  dignified 
and  affecting."* 

"  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers, 

"His  Majesty,  from  his  royal  and  eqna!  regard  to  justice,  and  his 
steady  attention  to  our  constitution,  which,  hath  endeared  him  in  a  won- 
derful manner  to  the  universal  duty  and  affection  of  his  subjects,  hath 
commanded  this  inquiry  to  be  made  upon  the  blood  of  a  very  ordinary 
subject,  against  your  Lordship,  a  Peer  of  this  realm.  Your  Lordship 
hath  been  arraigned ;  hath  pleaded  and  put  yourself  on  your  peers ;  and 
they  (whose  judicature  subsists  in  wisdom,  honour  and  justice)  have 
unanimously  found  your  Lordship  guilty  of  the  felony  and  murder 
charged  in  the  indictment.  It  is  usual,  my  Lord,  for  courts  of  justice, 
before  they  pronounce  the  dreadful  sentence  ordained  by  the  law,  to  open 
to  the  prisoner  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  convicted ;  not  in 
order  to  aggravate  or  afflict,  but  to  awaken  the  mind  to  a  due  attention 
to,  and  consideration  of,  the  unhappy  situation  into  which  he  hath  brought 
himself.  My  Lord,  the  crime  of  which  your  Lordship  is  found  guilty — . 
murder — is  incapable  of  aggravation;  and  it  is  impossible  but  that 
during  your  Lordship's  long  confinement  you  must  have  reflected  upon 
it,  represented  to  your  mind  in  its  deepest  shades,  and  with  all  its  train 
of  dismal  and  detestable  consequences.  As  your  Lordship  hath  received 
no  benefit,  so  you  can  derive  no  oonsolation,  from  that  refuge  you  seemed 
almost  ashamed  to  t^e  under  a  pretended  insanity ;  since  it  hath  appeared 
to  us  all,  from  your  cross-examination  of  the  King's  witnesses,  that 
you  recoUected  the  minutest  circumstances  of  facts  and  conversations  to 
which  you  and  the  witnesses  could  only  be  privy,  with  the  exactness  of 
a  memory  more  than  ordinarily  sound;  it  is  therefore  aa  unnecessary  aa 
it  would  be  painful  to  me  to  dwell  longer  on  a  subject  so  black  and 
dreadful.  It  is  with  much  satistaction  that  I  can  remind  your  Lordship 
that  though  from  the  present  tribunal,  before  which  you  now  stand,  you 
can  receive  nothing  but  strict  and  equal  justice;  yet  you  are  soon  to 
appear  before  an  Almighty  Judge,  whose  unfathomable  wisdom  is  able 
by  means  incomprehensible  to  our  narrow  capacities,  to  reconcile  justice 
with  raercy-f     But  your  Lordship's  education  must  have  informed  you, 

■*  Life  of  Lord  Henley,  44.  Mr.  Jusliee  BuUer,  in  passing  aeiit«nee  on 
Donellan,  borrowed  a  great  part  of  it  verbatim. 

t  Hia  Grace  thought  it  unnecessary  to  disqualify  himself  aa  Baron  Perrin  did 
npon  a  amilar  trial  for  murder.  The  prisoner,  after  the  verdict,  having  still 
asserted  his  innocence,  the  Judge  thus  modestly  began;  "Prisoner,  you  are 
soon  to  appear  at  lie  bar  of  a  greater,  and,  M  me  add,  of  an  abler  Judge ;  but^ 
■with  my  limited  nnderstanding,  I  must  approve  of  the  verdiot,  and  my  duty 
requires  me  to  pronounce  upon  you  the  awful  sentenoe  of  lie  law." — Mc  TeltUom 
LoTd  CItuf  Baron  Alexander. 
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and  yoE  are  now  to  rememlier,  that  such  henefieence  is  only  to  be  obtained 
hj  deep  contrition — sound,  unfeigned  and  substantial  repentiinoe. — 
Confined  strictly  as  your  LordsLip  must  be,  for  the  very  short  remainder 
of  your  life,  according  to  tie  provisions  of  the  late  Act,  yet  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature,  which,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  this 
heinous  and  horrid  crime  of  murder,  hath  added  infamy  to  death,  yoa 
will  be  still,  if  you  please,  entitled  to  converse  and  communicate  with 
the  ablest  divines  of  the  Protestant  church,  lo  whose  pious  care  and  con- 
solation in  fervent  prayer  and  devotion,  I  most  cordially  recommend  your 
Lordship.  Nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  pronounce  the  dreadful  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  and  the  judgment  of  the  law  is,  and  this  High  Court 
doth  award  that  you,  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  return  to  the  prison  of  the 
Tower,  from  whence  you  came;  from  thence  you  must  be  led  to  the 
place  of  execution  on  Monday  next,  and  when  you  come  there  jou  must 
be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  are  dead,  and  your  body  must,  be  dissected 
and  anatomised,  and  God  Almighty  be  merciful  to  jour  soul !" 

Henley  acted  with  great  propriety  between  the  sentence  and  execution, 
doing  what  he  could  to  gratify  the  unhappy  criminal's  last  wishes,  with- 
out saving  him  from  his  deserved  fate,  Horace  WaJpole  writes : — "  Two 
petitions  from  his  mother  and  all  tis  family  were  presented  to  the  King, 
who  said,  '  as  the  Houso  of  Lords  had  unanimously  found  him  guilty,  he 
would  not  interfere.'  Last  week  my  Lord  Keeper  very  good-naturedly 
got  out  of  a  gouty  bed  to  present  another :  the  King  would  not  hear  him. 
'  Sir,'  said  ike  Keeper,  'I  do  not  come  to  petition  for  mercy  or  respite, 
but  that  the  4000?,  which  Lord  Ferrers  has  in  India  bonds  may  be  per- 
mitted to  go,  according  to  his  disposition  of  it,  to  his  mistress,  his  children 
and  the  family  of  the  murdered  man.'  'With  all  my  heart,'  said  the 
King,  '  I  have  no  objeclaon ;  but  I  will  have  no  message  carried  to  him 
from  me.'  However,  this  grace  was  notified  to  him,  and  gave  him  great 
satisfaction,"* 

After  this  trial,  although  the  Lord  Keeper  was  now  entitled  to  speak 
and  vote  as  a  Peer,  he  was  still  treated  rather  contumeliously  by  his  col- 
leagues, and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  debate  or  in 
politick  intrigue  till  a  new  field  was  opened  to  him  by  the  acce^ion  to 
the  tbrona  of  the  youthful  Sovereign,  to  whom  and  to  whose  father  he 
had  been  so  much  devoted. 
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CHAPTER  CXL. 

S  TILL  HE  KESIGNED 


The  death  of  G-eorgo  II.  made  a  very  auspicious  oliange  in  the  posi- 
tioa  of  the  Lord  Keeper.  Hitherto  he  had  been  -^^  „.  -,^(.^-1 
received  eoldly  at  Court,  and  he  had  been  without  ^^^^'  '^^'  ^'^^'^ 
any  political  weight.  The  new  King  regarded  him  with  great  favour  as 
a  steady  adherent  of  Leicester  House,  who  might  assist  Lord  Bute  in 
the  contemplated  change  in  the  administration.  On  the  16th  of  January, 
1761,  on  his  surrendering  the  Great  Seal  into  his  Majesty's  hands,  be 
received  it  back  with  the  title  of  "  Lord  Chancellor,"  instead  of  "  Lord 
Keeper,"*  and  he  was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Noi-thington,f  and 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Southampton  .J 

He  took  the  earliest  opportuuity  to  avail  himself  of  the  partiality  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  by  asking  his  permission  to  discontinue  the  even- 
ing sittings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 
G-eorge  lU.  made  a  good  story,  which  he  used  to  tell  for  the  rest  of  his 
reign,  of  what  passed  between  him  and  his  Chancellor  on  this  occasion. 
"  I  asked  him,"  said  his  Majesty,  "  his  reason  for  wishing  that  these 
sittings  should  be  abolished. — '  Sir,'  answered  he, '  that  I  may  be  allowed 
comfortably  to  finish  my  bottle  of  port  after  dinner ;  and  your  Majesty, 
solicitous  for  the  happiness  of  all  your  subjects,  I  hope  will  consider  this 
to  be  reason  sufficient."'§  The  permission  was  graciously  recorded — we 
may  suppose  an  explanation  being  added  that  posl-prandian  sittings  were 
becoming  generally  unpopular,  and  were  unsuited  to  the  changed  man- 
ners of  sooiety.|| 

*  1  Geo.  3,  IBth  Jannary,  1761.  Memorandum — That  the  lUght  Honourable 
Eotert  Lord  Henley,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  delivered 
the  Great  Seal  to  his  Majesty  in  Council,  when  hie  Mojeaty  was  graciously  pleased 
to  re-deliver  to  him  the  swd  Great  Seal,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain,     Whereupon  Ma  Lordship,  then  in  coHHoiJ,  took  the  oaths  ap- 

Bunted  to  be  taken,  instead  of  the  oaths  of  aliegiance,  and  also  the  oa.th  of  Lord 
igh  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.— O.  Of.  Mm.,  No.  3,  p.  1.  By  another 
entry,  Ho.  2,  p.  4,  it  appears,  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  Hilary 
Term  he  took  ^1  the  oaths  over  f^ain  in  the  Court  of  Choneery  in  ■Westminster 
Hall. 

1 19th  May,  1764.— By  this  title  I  shall  hereafto  can  him. 
t  21st  August,  1761. 

I  Aooordiiig  to  oliier  aooouots,  the  Lord  Chancellor's  letter  was  still  more 
blunt :—"  that  I  Day  get  drank,  please  your  Migesiy ;"  or,— "because  at  that 
time  I  am  apt  tj)  be  drunk." 

]j  Sir  William  Grant,  when  Master  of  the  Rolls,  pursued  another  remadj,  by 
ordering  hia  dinner — with  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  bottle  of  port — to  be  ready 
for  him  at  the  Piaaia  Coffee  House,  at  ten  at  night,  whon  the  sittings  were  over. 
VOL.  V.  12 
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Iiord  Bate  being  at  first  swom  of  tlie  Privy  Council — then  made 
rOfiT  17fil  1  ^*^*i'''^t*''y  °f  ^'^^^ — "^^^^  forcing  Mr.  Pitt  to  resign — and, 
L       ■  '-I    at  a  short  interval,  becoming  bimself  Prime  Rlinister, 

before  he  had  evor  spoken  in  Parliament,*  and  while  only  a  Sootch  Peer, 
— the  Leicester  House  party,  to  which  Lord  Northington  had  so  steadily 
adhered,  was  for  a  brief  space  triumpbant.  Although  he  had  now  a  good 
deal  of  influence  in  the  disposal  of  places,  and  he  took  a  part  in  the 
fiictioas  conflicts  which  divided  the  Court,  still  he  was  uot  prominent  as 
a  politician.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  consulted  about  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  it  was  the  great  object  of  Lord  Bute's  administra- 
tion to  negotiate  ;  and,  severely  as  the  preliminaries  of  Fontainebleau 
wore  attacked  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  I  cannot  find  that  he  gave  any  assist- 
ance to  defend  them.  He  was  even  silent  on  the  Cider  Bill.  He  spoke, 
when  permitted,  in  such  trenchant  fashion,  and  was  so  apt  to  give  an 
advantage  to  the  adversary,  that  I  suspect  he  was  strongly  cautioned  to 
remain  quiet. 

When  Lord  Bute,  having  obtained  peace  abroad  and  thrown  all  Eng- 
rci  I7fiq  T  '^""^  ^^'^  ^°  uproar,  suddenly  resigned,  and  the  Duke  of 
LOEPT.  ijotf.j  gg^fj,j.^j  ^^  supposed  to  be  Minister,  Lord  Northington 
ret^ned  the  Great  Seal ;  but  while  his  arrangements  continued  be  seems 
strictly  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  judicial  duties  of  his  office. 
Having  received  a  personal  order  from  the  King  that  Wilkes  should  be 
prosecuted,  he  left  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  law  ofiicers  of 
the  Crown. "j*  The  general  warrants  were  issued  by  Lord  Halifax  to 
arrest  the  printer  and  publisher  of  No.  45  of  the  "North  Briton,"  and 
the  successive  foolish  steps  were  adopted  which  brought  the  Demagogue 
into  suoh  notoriety  and  importance,  without  the  head  of  the  law  being 
at  all  consulted. 

George  Grenville,  who  was  intended  to  act  only  a  subordinate  part  in 
this  government,  had  established  a  great  aaosndency,  and,  acting  upon 
the  contracted  notions  of  the  constitution  of  the  country  which  he  had 
imbibed  when  studying  for  the  bar  in  a  special  pleader's  office,  he  threw 
every  thing  into  confusion  at  home,  and  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  terri- 
ble conflict  which,  after  he  was  in  his  grave,  led  to  the  dismemberment 
of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  little  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Northington, 
that,  while  he  was  Chancellor,  the  ill-omened  plan  was  adopted  of  taxing 
America  by  the  British  parliament,  and  the  too  feimous  American  Stamp 
Act  was  passed.  A  constitutional  lawyer  in  the  cabinet,  like  Lord  Gam- 
den,  would  have  reprobated  such  a  measure  on  principle ;  and  a  Wary 
one,  like  Lord  Mansfield,  would  have  disapproved  of  it  as  dangerous. 
Butliord  North  lug  ton,  allowed  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  his  office,  gave 

•■  It  is  a  eurioua  fact,  that  when  he  made  Iiis  maidan  speech  he  was  Prime 
Minister.     Hia  most  public  previous  effort  had  lieen  in  private  theatricals. 

f  "  Lord  Chancellor  told  me  he  tali  mentioned  the  'Horth  Britoc'  MiJieKing, 
and  that  hia  Mejeslj  bad  desired  him  to  give  directions  for  the  printers  being 
proeeeuted.  In  cooaequenee  of  wbioh,  he  had  spoken  to  Lord  Shelburo  to  have 
a  eaae  prepared  for  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General." — Jounial 
of  tht  J>ukf  of  Grafton. 
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himself  no  trouble  cither  about  the  clomestie  or  colonial  policy  of  the 


e  midst  of  the  conflicts  of  faction,  the  town  waa  aroused  for  a 
short  time  by  the  trial  of  a  Peer  on  a  capital  charge.  Williata  Lord 
Byron,  uncle  of  the  illustrious  author  of  "  Ohilde  Haiiold,"  Laving 
killed  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Chaworth  in  a  duel  fought  iq  a  tavern, 
an  indictment  for  murder  was  found  against  him  by  a  grand  jury  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  was  removed,  by  certiorari,  into  the  House  of 
Lords.  Thereupon  the  trial  wasordered  to  take  place  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  the  Earl  of  Northington  was  appointed  to  preside  as  Lord 
High  Steward. 

On  the  day  appointed,  tbe  noble  prisoner  appearing,  attended  by  the 
gentleman  gaoler  and  the  axe,  with  the  edge  turned  i-ApQ,,  -lo  -[7(55  -1 
from, him,  bis  Grace  addressed  to  him  the  following    L  '  '-' 

preliminary  admonition  and  comfort : — 

"  William  Lord  Byron,  your  Lordship  is  unhappily  brought  to  this  bar 
to  answer  a  heavy  and  dreadful  accusation,  for  you  are  charged  with  the 
murder  of  a  fellow-subject.  The  solemnity  and  awfiil  appearance  of  this 
judicature  must  naturally  e:iibarrass  and  discompose  vour  Lordship's 
spirit,  whatever  internal  resource  you  may  have  in  conscience  to  support 
you.  in  your  defence.  It  may  be,  therefore,  not  improper  for  me  to 
remind  your  Lordship  that  you  are  to  be  tried  by  the  fixed  and  settled 
laws  of  a  free  country,  framed  only  to  protect  the  innocent,  to  distinguish 
the  degrees  of  offence,  and  vindictive  only  against  malice  and  premedi- 
tated mischief.  Homicide,  or  tho  kiJliug  of  a  fellow- creature,  is,  by  the 
wisdom  of  law,  distinguished  into  classes ;  if  it  ariseth  from  necessity  or 
accident,  or  is  without  malicej  it  is  not  murder;  and  of  these  distinctions, 
■warranted  by  evidence,  every  person,  though  acouaed  by  a  grand  jury  of 
the  highest  offence,  is  at  full  liberty  to  avail  himself.  As  an  additional 
consolation,  your  Lordship  will  reflect  that  you  have  the  happiness  to  be 
tried  by  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  this  nation ;  that  you  can  receive 
nothing  from  your  peers  but  justice,  distributed  with  candour, — delivered, 
too,  under  the  strongest  obligation  upon  noble  minds — 'honowr.  These 
considcratioBs  will,  I  hope,  compose  your  Lordship's  mind,  fortify  your 
spirits,  and  leave  you  free  for  your  defence." 

All  the  Peers  present  having  agreed  in  a  verdict  of  "MamlmtghtGi;" 
except  four,  who  said  Not  Guilty  generally,  and  privilege  of  peerage 
being  pleaded  in  bar  of  sentence,  the  Lord  High  Steward,  without,  as 
usual,  giving  a  warning  that  such  a  plea  could  not  be  available  on  a  second 
conviction,  merely  informed  the  prisoner  that  he  waa  entitled  to  be  dis- 
charged,— broke  his  white  wand  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  consi- 
dered an  imitation  of  Garriek  in  Prospero, — and  abruptly  adjourned  the 
House. 

Now,  as  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Ferrers,  he  was  too  regardless  of  forms, 
but  he  committed  no  material  mistake  of  which  the  accused  or  the  public 
could  complain.* 

*  19  St.  Tr.  1177-1236. 
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When,  at  last,  the  Kiog  was  so  sick  of  being  ruled  and  lectured  by 
George  Grpcnville,  that  he  preferred  Lord  Rockingham  and  the  Wbigs, 
^  ^_„,  ,  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Pitt,— a  great  mistake  was  com- 

[JULT,  1/DO.J  ^.|.|.g^  ^y  jjjg^  jjj  ^g|.  ingistia^  o^  a  new  Chancellor. 

They  did  make  Chief  Justice  Pratt  a  Peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Camden; 
but  if  they  had  given  him  the  G-reat  Seal,  they  might,  from  his  talents 
and  popularity,  have  weathered  the  perils  to  which  they  were  esposed, 
and  the  country,  enjoying  the  benefit  of  their  sound  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, might  have  escaped  the  anarchy  and  misgovemment  which  soon 
followed.  But  Lord  Northington  hated  them ;  while  he  sat  in  the  cabinet 
with  them,  he  watched  them  with  jealousy, — and  at  last  he  plottecl,  and 
he  effected,  their  ruin.  As  they  were  to  repeal  the  American  Stamp 
Act,  and  to  censure  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes  which  he  had  sanc- 
tioned, one  does  not  well  understand  how  he  should  have  wished  or  been 
permitted  to  continue  in  office.  Bat  he  was  a  "friend"  of  the  King, — 
and  some  were  silly  enough  to  think  that  he  might  secure  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  royal  favour  and  confidence. 

The  Stamp  Act  having  produced  the  disoontcHts  and  disturbances  in 
Amsrica  which  might  have  been  expected  from  it, — much  against  the 
King's  wishes,  it  was  to  be  repealed  j  but,  to  mollify  him,  a  preliminary 
resolution  was  moved,  "  that  Parliament  had  full  power  and  right  to 

_,  J  _,,  .  -.  make  laws  of  sufficient  force  to  bind  the  colonies."  When 
[iiEB.  LTbU.J  jjjjg  j,^^g  jg  ^g  debated  in  the  House  of  Peers,  it  was 
objected  to  by  Lord  Camden  as  being  not  only  01-timed,  but  as  being 
untrue,  on  the  ground  that  it  might,  in  its  general  language,  include  the 
power  and  right  to  tax  the  colonies,  which  he  strongly  denied.  "  Jly 
Lords,"  he  proceeded,  "  he  who  disputes  the  authority  of  any  supreme 
legislature  ta'eads  upon  very  tender  ground.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
for  mc,  in  setting  out,  to  desire  that  no  inference  may  he  drawn  from 
any  thing  I  shall  advance.  I  deny  that  the  consequences  of  my  reason- 
ing will  be,  that  the  colonies  can  claim  independence,  or  that  they  have 
a  right  to  oppose  acts  of  the  legislature  in  a  rebellious  manner,  even 
although  the  legislature  has  no  right  to  make  such  acts.  In  my  opinion, 
my  Lords,  the  legislature  had  no  right  to  make  this  law.  The  sovereign 
authority,  the  omnipotence  of  the  legislature,  ia  a  favourite  doctrine,  but 
there  are  some  things  which  you  cannot  do.  You  cannot  enact  any 
thing  against  the  Diviue  law.  You  cannot  take  away  any  man's  private 
property,  without  making  him  a  compensation.  You  have  no  right  to 
condemn  any  man  by  bill  of  attainder  without  hearing  him.  Bat 
though  the  Parliament  cannot  take  any  man's  private  property,  yet 

every  subject  must  make  contribution :  and  this  he  consents  to  do  by 
his  representative.  Notwithstanding  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
could  in  ancient  times  tax  other  persons,  they  never  couJd  tas  the 

clergy."     He  then  goes  on  to  consider  the  case  of  the  counties  palatine, 

of  Wales,  and  of  Berwick,  showing  that  they  never  were  taxed  by  Par- 
liament till  they  scut  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons;  observ- 
ing, that  the  Wah  tax  themselves,  and  that  the  English  Parliament 

could  not  tax  them.     "  But,"  Baid  lie,  "  even  supposing  that  the  Ameri- 
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cans  liave  no  exclusive  right  to  tax  tLemselves,  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  give  it  them,  instead  of  offensively  asserting  a  power  which  jou  ought 
never  to  have  exercised.  America  feels  that  she  can  do  better  without 
us  than  we  can  without  her,"  This  was  Lord  Camden's  firat  speeck  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Lord  Northington,  leaving  the  woolsack,  commenced  in  a  tone  most 
insulting  to  the  new  Peer,  and,  what  was  much  worse,  most  insulting  to 
the  people  of  America, — Benjamin  Franllin  being  a  listener  below  the 
bar : — 

"I  did  not  intend,"  said  he,  "to  trouble  your  Lordships  in  this 
debate,  but  hearing  doctrines  laid  down  so  new,  so  unmaintainable,  so 
unconstitutional,  30  mischievous,  I  cannot  sit  silent.  Such  paradoses 
are  the  result  of  a  heated  imagination,  accompanied  by  a  facility  of 
utterance  and  readiness  of  language.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  lays 
it  down  that  the  Americans  have  an  exclusive  right  to  impose  taxes  on 
themselves.  He  is  to  iaj  down  the  law  for  them,  and  the  British  Par- 
liament is  not  to  interfere  with  them.  With  great  submission  to  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  I  believe  that  all  except  himself  will  admit  that 
every  goveraraent  can  arbitrarily  impose  laws  on  all  its  subjects ;  there 
must  be  a  supreme  dominion  in  every  slate,  whether  monarchical,  aristo- 
cratical,  demooratical,  ot  mised :  to  that  supreme  dominion  all  must 
bend.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  endeavoured  to  distinguish 
between  the  civil  power  of  government  and  its  casuistical  power.  Every 
legislature  ought  to  make  laws  for  the  safety  and  the  benefit  of  the 
whole ;  but,  my  Lords,  suppose  they  mate  a  law  contrary  to  this  prin- 
ciple, a  resistance  to  such  law  is  at  the  risk  of  life  and  fortune."  [Aft«r 
touching  upon  the  power  to  tax  the  dergy,  and  the  other  illustratioua 
introduced,  he  proceeded  :]  "My  Lords,  I  seek  for  the  liberty  and  con- 
stitution of  this  kingdom  no  farther  back  than  the  Revolution :  there  I 
make  my  stand;  and  in  the  reign  of  King  William  an  act  passed 
avowing  the  power  of  this  legislature  over  the  colonies.  As  to  the 
espodiencj  of  carrying  the  Stamp  Act  into  execution,  does  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  mean  that  the  King  has  a  dispensing  or  suspending 
power  ?  The  King  is  sworn  by  his  coronation  oath  to  execute  all  the 
laws  of  this  realm.  Then  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  would  get  rid  of 
it  by  a  repeal, — but  if  you  should  concur  with  his  Lordship  in  the  expe- 
diency of  repeal,  you  will  tell  twelve  millions  of  your  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  that  you  prefer  to  them  the  colonists  who  have  got 
rich  under  their  protection,  and  you  will  soon  have  these  colonies  at  your 
doors,  not  merely  besieging  you  as  now  with  petitions,  but  using  the 
'  argumenlvm  baculinum.'  What,  my  Lords,  have  these  fevourite  Ame- 
ricans done  ?  They  have  called  a  meeting  of  their  States,  and  then  have 
entered  into  resolutions  by  which,  in  my  opiaon,  they  have  forfeited  all 
their  charters.  But,  my  Lords,  the  nature  of  the  Stamp  Act  seems  to 
be  mistaken.  It  binds  all  the  colonies  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
the  general  government  incurred  in  defending  them,  but  it  does  not  con- 
trol the  power  each  province  has  to  lay  internal  taxes  for  local  purposes. 
How  could  the  Americans  have  acquired  the  exemption  whiuh  they 
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claim  ?  If  all  the  great  Lawyers  ia  Westminster  Hall  should  give  an 
opinion  that  the  King  could  grant  tbe  territory  of  North  America,  none 
could  aay  that  the  King  could  put  the  graatees  out  of  tbeir  subjeetiou 
to  the  summum  imperium  of  Great  Britain.  My  Lords,  (he  colonies 
are  become  too  big  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  they  at  first  set  out  with. 
They  have,  therefore,  run  into  confusion,  and  it  will  be  the  policy  of 
this  eoimtry  to  form  a  plan  of  laws  for  them.  If  they  withdraw  alle- 
giance, you  must  withdraw  protection;  and  then  the  little  state  o' 
Genoa  or  of  San  Marino  may  soon  overrun  them."* 

This  coarse  invective,  the  first  of  the  sort  delivered  in  Parliameu 
against  "  the  Rebels,"  though  sure  to  gratify  the  King  and  the  "  King' 
friends,"  was  so  very  indiscreet,  and  was  so  evidently  calculated  to  pro- 
duce resentment  and  resistance  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  thai 
not  only  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  Whig  colleagues  were  appalled  '  _  ' 
but  it  gave  nneasiness  to  all  moderate  Tories  who  had  approved  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  were  still  desiroos  of  supporting  it. 

Lord  Mansfield  immediately  followed,  in  the  hope  of  repairiu 
mitigating  the  miscMef;  and,  notwithstanding  his  habitual  self- 
mand,  waa  unable  to  conceal  his  mortification.  Thus  he  gently  dis- 
claimed the  diatribe  of  tte  Chancellor:  "I  stand  up,  my  Lords,  to 
bring  your  Lordships  to  the  question  before  yoa,  which  is,  whether  the 
proposition  enunciated  by  the  noble  Dute*t-  as  to  our  right  to  make  laws 
to  bind  the  colonies  is,  according  to  what  appears  from  our  law  and 
history,  true,  or  not  true  ?  It  is  out  of  the  question  whether  it  was,  or 
was  not,  expedient  to  pass  the  law ;  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  espedient 
to  repeal  it.  Out  of  this  question,  too,  are  the  rule*  which  are  to  guide 
the  legislature  in  making  a  law  This  law  is  made,  and  the  qupstion  is, 
whether  you  had  a  right  to  mike  it?'  Without  farther  reference  to 
the  Chancellor,  he  then  goes  on,  with  much  calmness,  ind  with  argu- 
ments to  which  I  have  noMT  been  ible  to  tnd  an  aaswe:,  to  deny,  as  far 
as  the  power  is  concerned,  the  distinction  between  a  law  to  taj  and  a 
law  for  any  other  purpo-e  The  resolution  was  igreed  to,  lut  this 
debate  marred  the  effect  of  the  lepeil  of  the  Stamp  Act,  ind  gave  a 
great  "shak^'  to  the  Rockingham  idministration,  by  showing  that  their 
conciliatory  policy  was  distateful  to  the  Court 

The  Lord  Chancellor  seems  to  have  rcmamel  quipt  for  the  rest  of  the 
session,  and  not  even  to  have  spoken  when  the  House  of  Lords,  very 
properly,  rejected  the  bill  passed  by  the  Commons,  declaring  "  General 
w  arrants"  to  be  illegal ;  leaving  this  question  to  be  decided  (as  it  was 
satisfactorily)  by  the  Courts  of  Common  Law. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation,  it  was  evident  that  a  political  crisis  was  at 
J.J  o,  hand.  The  immediatecauseof  the  dismissionof  the  ministry 
[■ivss.  D.J  jg  attributed  to  an  intrigue  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  North- 
iagton,  who  had  long  contemplated  their  feeble  state,  and  meditated 
their  overthrow.  J     He  had  now  personal  as  well  as  courtior-liko  reasons 

*  16  Pari.  Hiat.  131-177.     t  The  Cuke  of  Grafton,  who  moved  Uie  resolution. 

J  1  Adolplms,  225. 
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for  wishing  tliat  there  migbt  be  a  revolution  in  the  cabinet.  Those 
legs,  of  which  he  had  taken  such  bad  care  in  his  youth,  refused  to  carry 
the  ChaDc«!lor  any  longer  between  tie  woolsack  and  the  bas,  and  he  was 
desirous  of  making  the  repose  wtioh  they  demanded  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. His  attacks  of  gout  had  been  of  late  so  frequent  and  severe,  that 
he  found  he  could  not  longer  hold  the  Great  Seal ;  yet  he  was  unwilling 
to  retire  into  private  life,  and  he  thought  that,  in  taking  an  active  part 
in  forming  a  new  administration,  he  should  be  able  to  make  a  good 
bargain  for  himself.  It  may  seem  strange  that  he  hoped  to  accomplish 
his  object  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  been  so  odious  at 
Court  after  hia  quarrel  with  Lord  Bute,  and  hnd  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  against  taxing  America.  But  here  begins  the  period  of  the 
life  of  that  most  illustrious  patriot  which  is  the  least  to  his  credit. 
Piqued  that  there  should  be  a  Whig  government  in  which  he  was  not 
included, — ^instead  of  supporting  it,  ho  had  publicly  said,  "  Lord  Rock- 
ingham has  not  my  confidence  ;"*  and,  from  his  belligerent  tendencies, 
there  was  an  espectation  that,  if  he  were  once  in  office,  he  might  be 
induced  to  take  part  against  the  Americans,  and  to  use  the  necessary 
force  for  subduing  them.  There  is  no  such  bond  of  piHtioal  union  as  a 
common  dislike  of  the  minister.  This  makes  all  difference  of  principle 
and  all  past  quarrels  to  be  forgotten.  George  III.  and  the  "Great 
Commoner"  being  equally  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  Lord  Bookingham, 
there  had  been  much  coquetry  between  them  during  some  months,  and, 
for  the  nonce,  there  was  actually  considerable  good  will.  Lord  North- 
ingtfln  was  well  aware  of  these  reciprocal  feelings,  and  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  thorn. 

The  occasion  which  he  seined  for  effedting  his  purpose  was  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  Code  for  the  government  of  Canada.  A  proclamation  had 
issued  in  1764,  by  which  all  the  laws  of  England  were  introduced  into 
the  French  provinces,  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Paris;  but  this  rash  experi- 
ment (as  might  have  been  foreseen)  caused  general  discontent  and  con- 
fusion. The  papers  relating  to  the  disputes  had,  according  to  custom, 
been  laid  before  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General — most  able  men — , 
Charles  Yorke,  and  De  Grey;  and  they  had  prepared  a  very  masterly 
report  for  the  consideration  of  the  cabinet — proposing  to  leave  to  the 
Batives  their  ancient  rights  of  property  and  civil  laws,  and  to  temper  the 
rigour  of  their  criminal  procedure  by  the  more  equitable  and  liberal 
system  of  English  jurisprudence.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
recess  a  cabinet  was  called  to  consider  this  report,  and  the  Chancellor 
being  confined  by  a  fit  of  the  gout,  the  meeting  took  place  at  his  house 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Contrary  to  his  good-humoured  ry.yyy  4  -i 
and  courteous,  though  blunt  and  careless  manner,  he  was    >-  '-' 

exceedingly  cross  and  peevish  on  this  occasion,  and  found  feult  with 
every  body  and  everything.  He  complained  that  he  had  been  slighted 
in  the  affair  by  Mr.  Attorney  and  Mr.  Solicitor ;  ho  bitterly  criticised 

*  Lord  Eocliinghani's  position,  at  tMa  lime,  bears  a  considerable  resemblonce 
to  that  of  Mr.  Cauiiiug  in  1827,  when  iJie  ultra-Toriea  and  Lord  Grey  coalesced 
to  eject  liim. 
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and  abused  their  performance;  and  he  eouoluded  by  giving  an  opinion 
that  BO  proposition  on  the  subject  could  be  sanctioned  bj  the  cabinet 
until  they  had  procured  a  complete  digest  of  all  the  existing  laws  of 
Canada, — which  would  occasion  a  delay  of  at  least  a  whole  year.  His 
colleagues  believed  that  his  waywardness  proceeded  from  the  bodily  an- 
guish he  was  suffering,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  without  coming  to  any 
definitive  resolution.  Nest  day  he  refused  to  attend  another  cabinet — 
fas  they  still  supposed)  from  his  great  toe  being  more  painful.  The  rest 
of  the  miaisters  considering  the  matter  very  pressing, — that  there  might 
not  be  disturbances  at  Quebec,  as  well  as  at  Boston,  held  two  more  meet- 
ings without  him  at  the  Duke  of  Richmond's,  house  at  Whitehall.  The 
Attorney-General,  who  had  taken  the  chief  part  in  framing  the  report, 
being  summoned  to  attend,  gave  ample  information  on  the  principles  by 
which  he  was  guided,  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  sent  to  Quebec  for 
the  inspection  and  consideration  of  Governor  Carlelon  and  the  Colonial 
crown  lawyers,  with  instructions  to  return  it  corrected,  according  to  their 
judgment,  so  that  it  might  be  in  all  respects  suited  to  the  circumstances 
and  feelings  of  the  province.  Every  dif&oulty  seemed  obviated.  In 
consequence.  Lord  Egremont,  in  whose  department  the  business  more 
immediately  was,  and  who  had  recommended  the  summoning  of  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  went  out  of  town,  declaring  his  wiilingnesa 
to  confide  his  judgment  to  their  decision.  Mr.  Attorney — thinking  all 
rT  fil  ^'^  cares  over  till  the  Morrow  of  AH  Souls  and  the  reasaem- 
L  '■'     biing  of  parliament  should  again  make  him  wish  that  he 

could  be  divided  into  ten  portions,  to  be  working  in  ten  places  at  onc^— 
retired  into  the  country  to  enjoy  the  repose  of  the  long  vacation. 

But  the  Lord  Chancellor,  when  he  heard  at  night  of  this  last  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet,  loudly  exclaimed,  "By  G — I  they  shall  never  meet 
again."*  Next  morning,  repairing  to  Bichmond,  he  informed  the  King 
"  that  the  Ministers  could  not  go  on,  and  that  at  all  events  he  himself 
must  resign  the  Great  Seal,  and  would  attend  cabinet  councils  with  Lord 
Rockingham  no  longer."  He  concluded  by  advising  his  Majesty  to  send 
for  Mr,  Pitt, — holding  out  hopes  that  there  was  a  change  in  him,  and 
that  be  might  now  be  found  more  pliant  and  accommodating.  The  King, 
without  considering  too  curiously  what  might  follow,  being  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  the  men  who  had  repealed  the  Stamp  Act, 
and  had  induced  Parliament  to  condemn  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes, 
very  willingly  adopted  this  advice,  and  they  manufactured  the  following 
letter  to  "  the  Great  Commoner ;" — 

"RLohmoad  Lodge,  Julj  7, 1766. 
"Mr.  Pitt, 

"  Tour  very  dutiful  and  handsome  conduct  the  last  summer  maics  me 
desirous  of  having  your  thoughts  how  an  able  and  dignified  ministry  may 

*  Horace  Walpole  saja,  "  The  Chancellor  (Msguated  witi  the  dilatorinesB  and 
iri'esolution  of  the  ministers,  made  a  pretence  of  quarrelling  with  tliern — Dom- 

{laioing  most  untruly  that  iie  was  not  consulted  nor  summoned  on  cases  niiich 
ad  not  only  been  submitted  to  Mm,  but  had  waited  for  him,  and  suffered  by  Ms 
delay."— Jfem.  Geo.  III.,  voL  ii.  332. 
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be  formed.     I  desire,  therefore  y  u  w'll  come  f  r  this  >ialutary  purpose 

to  to  WD. 

"I  cannot  oocolude  with  ut  expressing  h  w  entiioly  my  ideas  con- 
cerning the  basis  on  which  a,  new  admm  straticn  ah.  uld  be  erected  are 
consonant  to  the  opinion  you  gave  on  thit  suhjpct  m  pirliament  a  few 
days  before  yon  set  out  foi  Someibetshiie  * 

"  I  convey  this  through  the  obanuel  of  the  Birl  of  Nurthington ;  as 
there  ia  no  man  in  my  Bcrvn,e  on  whom  I  so  th  loighly  iply  and  who  I 
kaow  agre^  with  me  so  perfectly  m  tho  contents  of  thi"  letter. 

G-tORQE  R." 

As  soon  as  Lord  NorthingC  n  arr^ed  m  town  he  forwirded  the  royal 
missive,  accompanied  by  tho  following  communicition  fiom  himself: — 
Ltndun  July  7,  1763. 
"Sir, 

"  I  have  the  King's  command  to  convey  to  you  his  Majesty's  note 
inclosed ;  and  as  I  am  no  stranger  to  tho  general  contents,  I  cannot  help 
adding  that  I  congratulate  you  very  sincerely  on  so  honourable  and  so 
gracious  a  distinction. 

"  I  think  myself  very  happy  in  being  the  channel  of  conveying  what 
I  think  doth  you  so  much  honour,  and  I  am  persuaded  will  tend  to  the 
ease  and  happiness  of  so  amiable  and  respectable  a  sovereign,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  this  distracted  kingdom. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  my  office  to  attend  in  London  (though  my  health 
requires  air  and  the  country).  If,  therefore,  on  your  arrival,  you  want 
any  information,  I  shall  be  very  ready  and  willing  to  afford  you  all  I 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 
"  Most  humble  Servant, 

"  NORTniNGTOS." 

Mr.  Ktt  thus  answered  Lord  Northington : — 

"Tuesday,  10  o'clock,  jfalj  8,  1766. 
"  My  Lord, 

■'  I  received  this  morning  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  very  obliging 
letter,  inclosing  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  commands  in  writing  to  me. 
I  am  indeed  unable  to  express  what  I  feel  of  unfeigned  gratitude,  duty, 
and  zeal,  upon  this  most  affecting  occasion.  I  will  only  say,  that  the 
remnaat  of  my  life,  body,  heart,  and  mind,  is  at  the  direction  of  our 
most  gracious  and  clement  Sovereign. 

I  will  hasten  to  town  as  fast  as  I  am  able,  and  will,  on  my  arrival, 
take  the  liberty  to  avail  myself  of  the  very  kind  permission  your  Lord- 
ship is  so  good  as  to  allow  me  of  troubling  you  :  in  the  moan  time,  I  beg 
leave  to  express,  in  a  word,  how  truly  sensible  I  am  of  the  great  honour 
your  Lordship  does  me  by  such  favourable  sentiments  on  my  subject, 

*  There  is  no  trace  of  this  speech,  aay  wliere  to  be  found. 
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and  to  assure  you  how  proud  and  tappy  I  am  in  receiving  such  flattering 
marks  of  friendship  and  confidence  from  your  Lordship.     I  am,  &c. 

And  here  is  Lis  courtly  response  to  the  King  ; — 
"  Sire, 

"  Penetrated  with  the  deepest  sense  of  yoar  Majesty's  boundless 
goodness  to  me,  and  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  duty  and  zeal  for  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  the  most  gracious  and  henign  Sovereign,  I  shall 
hasten  to  London  as  fast  as  I  possibly  can, — wishing  that  I  could  change 
infirmity  into  wings  of  expedition,  the  sooner  to  be  permitted  the  high 
honour  to  lay  at  your  Majesty's  feet  the  poor,  but  sincere  offering  of  the 
little  services  of 

"Your  Majesty's 

"  Most  dutiful  Subject, 

"and  devoted  Servant, 
"WiLtiAM  Pitt." 

The  particulars  of  the  negotiation  are  not  certainly  known,  but  tbey 
may  easily  he  conjectured  from  the  two  following  letters  from  Lord 
Northingtoa  to  Mr.  Pitt ; — 

"London,  July  14,  1766. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  are  so  muoli  out  of  order,  and  hope  the 
wr  will  speedily  remove  that  complaint ;  which  I  trust,  will  not  he 
immediately  felt,  as,  by  his  Majesty's  commands,  I  yesterday  wrote  to 
Earl  Temple  that  the  King  desired  to  see  him  in  London  ;  and  on  the 
other  side  you  will  see  his  answer,  received  since  I  began  this  page.  I 
desire  to  know  when  you  go  to  Hampstfiad;  as,  if  occasion  reijuirca,  I 
may  be  able  to  communicate  accordingly. 

"  I  will  apprize  the  King  of  your  unlucky  situation  ;  who  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  your  dutiful  behaviour  as  to  feel  it  accordingly.  1  am,  with 
great  respect,"  Ac. 

"Sunday,  5  p.  m.,  July  20,  1766. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Having  seen  his  Majesty  after  the  drawing-room  to-day,  I  now  sit 
down  to  answer  your  very  obliging  letter;  which,  as  far  as  it  related  to 
myself,  I  could  not  before  do. 

"  The  invidious  share  I  have  taken  in  the  present  business  was  the 
result  of  my  sensible  feeling  for  my  most  gracious  Master,  and  this  great 
commercial  and  brave  country,  with  which  I  thought  nothing  oonld 
stand  in  competition.  I  therefore  determined  not  to  be  considered  of 
myself  in  any  respect,  but  to  stand  forth  as  a  public  servant,  or  retire  a 
private  man,  as  either  should  contribute  to  the  King's  service. 

"  As  I  suppose  you  might  speak  with  regard  to  me  in  the  same  style 
of  partial  oonsideralion  to  the  King  you  did  to  myself,  I  found  hia 
Majesty  very  desirous  that  I  should  take  a  great  office  in  his  administra- 
tion, to  which  I  assented,  and  to  that  you  so  kindly  pointed  out.  Though 
no  office  is  so  personally  inviting  as  that  I  am  now  in,  yet  is  true  what  I 
urged  that  my  health  cannot  sustain  the  Chancery,  the  woolsack,  and 
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state  affairs.  I  need  not,  after  what  I  said  to  you,  say  that  tl  u  e  'on 
of  Lord  Camden  will  be  most  agreeable  to  myself.  Your  wn  hubs 
respecting  youreelf  have  my  full  concurrence  in,  and  app  la  n  f 
their  propriety,  and  the  other  persona  mentioned  have  all  due  j  ect 
from  me. 

■'  I  shall  only  add,  that  if  you  lend  your  advico,  as  also  j  putat    n 

and  the  rest  of  the  administration  act  with  cordiality  an  1         lu 
(from  me  you  sbail  have  the  fullest  support  I  can  give,)  I  s  e  n     1  ffi 
culties  to  frighten  men. 

"  I  should  have  made  you  another  visit  after  I  had  seen  L    d  T  ni ! 
hut  I  know,  in  general,  how  unseasonable  visits  are  to  inv  1  d       It  y  u 
are  well  enough,  1  would  call  at  your  most  convenient  hour  to-morrow. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient, 

"and  most  bumble  Servant, 

"  Northing  TON." 

The  Chancellor  had  been  the  bearer  of  a  communication  from  the 
King  to  Lord  Temple,  asking  him  to  Cake  office ;  but  bis  terms  could  not 
he  acceded  to, — and  without  his  co-operation  was  formed  an  administra- 
tion the  most  fantastical  in  its  construction,  and  the  most  whimsical  in  its 
proceedings,  of  any  to  be  found  in  our  annals.* 

Lord  NortbingtoH  went  through  the  formal  ceremny  of  resigning  the 
Great  Seal  into  bis  Majesty's  hand,  at  St.  James's  Palace,  on  Wednesday, 
the  30tb  of  July,  176tt,  and  was  at  the  same  time  declared  by  his  Majesty 
PitESiDENT  OF  THE  OoUNcaL,  with  maDy  gracious  aeknowledgmenta  of 
his  faithful  services. 

His  resignation  excited  no  public  grief.  He  had  performed  his  judicial 
duty  reputably,  but  his  general  character  and  demeanour  did  not  command 

*  The  followiog  is  Horace  Wolpole's  account  of  Lord  NortHngkm's  breating 
up  Hie  RooMngham  administration:  "On  the  Tth  of  July,  the  Chonoeltor  went 
into  the  King,  and  declared  he  would  resign — a  notification  he  had  not  deigned 
to  malte  ta  Uie  ministers,  but  which  ha  took  care  they  should  know  bj  declaring 
opanlj  what  he  had  done.  When  (he  ministers  saw  the  King,  he  said,  cooUj, 
'  Then  I  must  see  what  I  nan  do.' " — Memoirs  of  Kisig  George  HI.,  voL  ii.  88*. 
Sir  Denis  La  Marohant,  the  learned  editor  of  this  work,  says;  "Lord  Northing- 
ton's  healtli,  and  bia  fre'qaent  disagreejneDts  with  his  colleagues,  had  for  some 
tuontlis  made  him  desirous  of  an  honourable  and  qniat  retreat.  There  is  no  donbt, 
both  from  his  own  letters  and  the  traditions  still  extant  at  the  bar,  that  Ms  habits 
of  hard  labour  and  extreme  convlTiality  had  bj  this  time  nndermined  his  con- 
stituUou,  muoh  to  the  detedoration  of ,  his  temper ;  and  be  perhaps  suspected 
Blights  that  were  never  intended.  Moreover,  the  sorupulouB  sense  of  puhlio  duty, 
the  natural  reserve  and  strict  propriety  of  deportment,  which  oharacteriaed 
LordEocliinghamandMr,  Conway,  were  byno  means  to  his  taste.  He  must  have 
felt  even  less  easy  with  such  associates  than  his  successor  Lord  Thurlow  did  in 
a  later  day  with  Mr.  Ktt ;  and,  like  him,  his  usual  course  in  the  cabinet  was  to 
originate  nothing,  and  to  oppose  everything.  The  oonunercial  treaty  with  Euseia, 
a  measure  of  unquestionable  benefit,  nearly  fell  to  the  ground  owing  to  his  un- 
reasonble  and  obstinate  oppesition.  He  would  rarely  listen  to  romonstranoaB 
from  his  eoUeagnes ;  and  was  on  such  cold  teims  wilh  Uient,  as  probably  justified 
him  in  his  own  mind  in  breaking  up  the  cabineiso  unceremoniously.  He  was  too 
fearless  to  stoop  to  intrigue;  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  it  on  "-' 
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respect.  He  had  particularly  scandalized  the  public  by  tie  reckless 
manner  in  wliioli  he  disposed  of  his  churct  patronage.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  anecdote,  which  was  related  by  the  great  Lord  Chatham 
at  Ilia  own  table,  in  the  presence  of  a  gentleman  from  whom  1  received 
it : — "  Returning  late  from  the  House  of  Lords  one  night,  and  when  just 
preparing  to  go  to  bed.  Lord  Chancellor  Niwthington  was  told  that  his 
coachman  wac  taken  so  alarmingly  ill  aa  to  be  thought  dying,  and  that 
the  poor  fellow  desired  to  have  a  clergyman  to  pray  by  him.  Hia  Lord- 
ship learning  that  the  curate  of  St.  Giles's  lived  in  the  neigiiborhood, 
directed  him  to  be  sent  for,  and  then  went  to  bed,  giving  his  butler 
orders  to  sit  up  for  the  clergyman,  and,  according  to  the  habits  of 
hospitality  observed  in  his  Lordship's  house,  particularly  charged  that 
the  reverend  gentleman  should  be  tieated  with  all  the  refreshment  he 
might  choose.  In  the  morning  Lord  Northington  asked  the  butler  if  ihe 
clergyman  came,  and  how  he  was  regaled?  The  answer  waa,  '  Tos,  my 
Lord,  he  came,  and  a  very  agreeable,  merry  parson  he  was.  In  pursu- 
ance of  your  Lordship's  orders,  I  asked  him  what  wine  he  would  like> 
and  he  chose  Burgundy.'  '  Very  well,  so  I  suppose  he  had  it,'  said  Lord 
NorthJngtou.  '  Sure  enough  he  had,'  said  the  butler,  '  and  he  took  a 
second  bottle.'  '  Bravo  !'  said  Lord  Northington,  '  he  must,  then,  be  a 
jolly  dog  !'  and  his  Lordship  laughed,  and  seemed  much  amused  at  the 
butler's  report.  It  occurred  about  that  period  that  Lord  Northington 
was  rather  perplesed  with  strong  conflicting  applications  for  a  living  ia 
his  gift  then  vacant,  and  pressed  for  by  the  Squire  of  the  parish  on  the 
one  band,  and  by  a  friend  of  Government  on  the  other  hand,  whom  his 
Lordship  did  not  like  to  affront;  and,  to  settle  that  puzzle,  he  said  to 
the  butler,  '  Where's  your  Burgundy  friend  ?  I  am  disposed  to  give  him 
a  living  I  don't  immediately  know  what  else  to  do  with.'  The  curate 
was  of  course  delighted  with  the  kind  proposal,  and  readily  accepted  the 
living.  Some  considerable  time  afterwards,  something  occurred  to  recall 
the  eireumstanee  to  Lord  Northington's  memory,  and  he  asked  the  butler 
'how  his  Burgundy  friend  got  onf  The  answer  was,  'Very  ill,  my 
Lord;  the  Squire  of  the  parish  was  so  offended  at  your  Lordship's 
having  rejected  his  candidate,  that  he  set  his  face  against  the  gentleman 
your  Lordship  preferred,  and  has  eschequered  him  about  the  tithes,  and 
persecuted  and  involved  him  so  deep  that  I  fear  he'll  bo  quite  mined.' 
'  Ah  !'  said  Lord  Northington,  '  that's  very  unlucky  :  but  I  think  I  have 
just  now  another  living  vacant  that  will  suit  him  :  ho  shall  have  that, — 
and  then  I  hope  ke'U  be  a  match  for  the  S^ire.'  " 
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CHAPTER  CXLI 

CONCLUSION   01"   THE   LIFE    OP  LOBD    NOETHINGTON. 

My  Loi-d  President  and  ex-Chancellor  Northing  ton,  while  labouring 
for  the  public  good, — in  the  new  arrangements  was  not     j.  iTfifi  1 

forgetful  of  what  was  due  to  himself.     As  an  indemnity      L  ■      ■  -J 

for  his  sacrifice  of  the  ftreat  Seal,  it  was  agreed  that,  in  addition  to  the 
salary  of  bis  present  office,  he  should  receive  an  immediate  pension  of 
2000^,  a  year;  that  on  his  resignation  of  this  office  the  pension  should 
be  raised  to  4000?,  a  year ;  and  that  he  stonid  have  a  reversionary  grant 
of  the  ofEee  of  clerk  of  the  Hanaper  in  Ohancerj  for  two  lives,  after  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 

Although  Lord  Northington  held  a  high  appointment  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  motley  admmiatration,  his  connection  with  it  was  fleet- 
ing, and  this  is  not  the  place  to  tell  of  the  morlifieation,  failure,  and 
eelipaed  fame  of  the  "  Great  Commoner,"  become  Earl  of  Chatham, — 
when  he  found  himself,  from  physical  aod  mental  infli'mity,  unable  to 
control  the  discordant  materials  of  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  compound 
hie  new  Cabinet.* 

The  only  measure  of  the  Government  in  which  Lord  Northington  took 
any  part  was  the  embargo  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  com ;  and  here 
he  esbibited  his  obaraoteriatio  rashness  and  recklessness, — which  seemed 
to  be  aggravated  by  age  and  experteoce. 

On  aecoant  of  the  almost  unprecedented  succession  of  wet  weather  in 
the  snramer  and  aatumn  of  1766,  the  harvest  bad  fwled  in  many  parts 
of  England,  the  price  of  bread  had  risen  alarmingly,  and  a  iamino  was 
apprehended.  A  foolish  proclamation  was  issued  against  "  foreatallers 
and  regraters,"  which — not  increasing  the  quantity  of  com,  nor  lessening 
the  demand  for  it — in  as  far  as  it  had  any  operation,  aggravated  the  evii 
by  interfering  with  the  operations  of  commerce.  An  order  was  then 
made  by  the  King  in  Conneil,  in  which  Lord  Chatham,  though  absent, 
concurred,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  laying  an  embargo  on 
ships  loaded  with  cargoes  of  corn  about  to  sail  for  foreign  countries, 
where  the  soaroity  was  still  more  severe.  Although  it  probably  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  left  the  trade  in  food  entirely  free,  without  duty 
or  bounty,  the  measure  was  generally  approved  of,  and  the  Government 

*  Lord  Nortiiington,  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Lord  President,  fre- 
quently corceaponded  nith  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  at  the  head  of  Ilia 
Treasury.  Being  at  the  Grange  in  September,  1766,  he  writes  to  him:  "I  Iiuve 
not  spent  mj  time  hare  without  regard  to  my  new  employment,  having  perused 
the  papers  wliioh  I  brought  down  here,  and  wbioh  have  been  long  in  arrear.  I 
am  sorry  Lord  Chatham  is  laid  up ;  and  shall  only  add,  that  I  think  no  journey 
iQconvement  which  (ends  to  the  King's  service,  or  to  express  the  gruat  personal 
regard  with  wliieh  I  am,  my  dear  Lord,"  &o. 
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was  actuated  by  the  best  motives  in  resorting  to  it.  Still  it  was  contrary 
to  law ;  for  there  was  no  statute  to  prevent  the  esportation  of  any 
sort  of  grain,  however  high  the  price  might  be,  or  to  authorize  the  Grown 
to-  interfere  on  such  an  occasion.  Those  concerned  in  the  embargo  were 
therefore  liable  to  actions,  and  required  to  be  indemnified.  This  was  the 
rations]  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  Lord  Chatham  himself  in  his  maiden 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  seBBion. 
He  said,  "  it  was  an  act  of  power  which,  during  the  recess  of  parliament, 
was  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  necessity  ;"  and  he  read  a  passage  from 
Locke  on  Government,  to  show  that,  "  althongh  not  strictly  speaking  legal, 
the  measure  was  right  in  the  opinion  of  that  great  friend  of  liberty,  that 
constitutional  philosopher,  and  that  liberal  statesman."  Upon  this  footing, 
a  bill  of  indemnity  would  have  passed  without  difficulty.  Bnt  Lord 
Northington,  for  some  unintelligible  reason,  contended  that  the  measure 
was  strictly  legal,  and  that  no  indemnity  was  necessary.*  He  went  so 
far  as  to  maintain  that  the  Crown  had  a  right  to  interfere  even  against  a 
positive  act  of  parliament,  and  that  proof  of  the  necessity  amounted  to  a 
P  17fi71     legal  justification.     Seemingly  unconscious  that  he  was 

L  "      '  '      standing  up  for  a  power  in  the  Crown  to  suspend  or 

dispense  with  all  laws,  ho  defied  any  hwjer  to  contMdiot  him,  and,  say- 
ing "  he  was  no  patron  of  the  people,  he  even  went  on  to  thiow  out  a 
sarcasm  against  the  noble  Edil  at  the  heid  of  the  government,  for  hiB 
past  popular  courses. 

Lord  Mansfield,  never  di-^pleated  with  in  opportunity  of  chastising 
Lord  Northington,  clearly  showed  that  the  prwei  he  claimeJ  tor  tho 
Crown  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  tho  eon  ^ti  rati  on,  and  f  it  ever  in 
any  degree  existed,  was  entirely  at  variance  1  oth  with  the  lettei  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Bili  of  Eights  f 

The  es-Chancellor,  though,  to  the  amazement  of  mankind  counte 
nauced  by  a  great  constitutional  hwyei,  who  Wds  expected  to  scout  such 
absurd  doctrine,  never  seem  to  have  lallied  from  this  dnwnaet  I  cannot 
discover  that  he  again  opened  his  mouth  m  parliament,  although  he  con- 
tinued sulkily  in  office  till  the  close  of  the  following  year  Finding  thit, 
in  the  absence  of  Lord  Chatham,  there  were  dreadful  distractions  in  the 
cabinet,  and  that  he  had  no  weight  there,  he  soon  became  desirous  of 
retreating  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  pensions  and  his  sinecures. 

He  communicated  his  wish  to  resign  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  they 
sent  a  joint  representation  to  Lord  Chatham,  pointing  out  "  the  present 

*  THe  inoonsidorate  manner  in  wWob  lie  hud  originally  agreed  to  the  measure 
may  be  leficned  from  an  extract  of  Ms  letter  to  the  Duko  of  Grafton,  dated  31st 
August,  1769 ; — "I  coaie  now  to  that  part  of  your  Grace's  letter  which  mora 
immetotely  relates  to  my  ofEoe ;  the  revival  of  the  prohihition  of  the  exportoliou 
of  oorn,  by  order  of  cooncii,  pursuant  to  the  late  aot — which  I  have  not  here. 
And  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  ia  absolutely  fit  and  necessary,  na  I  stand  at  present 
informed."  In  truth,  the  order  was  directly  contrary  t«  the  late  aot;  and  tho 
President  of  the  CouneiS  advises  an  order,  supposed  to  be  framed  on  an  aot 
wMch  he  does  not  see,  and  with  which  ho  is  wholly  unacquainted  I  Surely,  we 
are  leas  slovenly  nowadays  in  our  mode  of  lianaacljng  public  business. 

1 16  Pari.  Hist.  2i5-313. 
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state  of  the  King's  afiairs  from  the  want  of  his  Lordship's  support  and 
iiiflneoce,  and  from  the  unfortunate  situation  of  hia  Lordship's  health, — 
the  adminiatratiou  having  been  rested,  o&  initio,  on  his  Lordship's  weight 
and  abilities."  They  seem  to  have  receJTed  a  Tery  rough  answer  from 
him,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the  following  note,  addressed  by  Lord 
Northington  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  : — 

"  Mv  dear  Lord, 

"  I  nave  the  properest  sense  of  your  Grace's  communication  of  a  letter, 
most  extraordinary,  and  as  relative  to  ourselves,  most  absurd  as  well  as 
dangerous.  My  sentiments  must  temwn  as  they  were  in  justice  to  my  own 
honour,  my  duty  to  the  King  and  the  public,  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
of  my  own  mind.  I  have  the  honow  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect,"  &o. 

While  Lord  Northington's  resignation  was  under  consideration,  he 
paid  hia  respects  at  St.  James's,  and  then  sent  to  the  Duke  the  following 
account  of  his  reception : — 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"I  was  this  morning  at  Court,  and  bad  the  honour  of  speaking  to * 

at  the  drawing-room,  but  as  be  had  no  command  for  me,  and  several  per- 
sons of  ministry  going  in,  I  did  not  trouble  the  oloset.  But  I  thought  it 
fit  to  signify  to  your  Grace,  that  I  am  convinced,  from  oireumstances, 
tbat  it  is  wiiJied  by  many  to  pause  till  after  the  session  is  up.  And  I 
could  perceive,  by  the  discourse  of  a  noble  neighbour  of  mine,  that  the 
thing  you  are  enquii'ing  after  is  as  extensive  as  I  thought  it,  and  too 
large  for  your  reception.  The  vnany  alluded  to  above  are  not  of  our 
friends,  and  it  being  my  permanent  opinion  that  we  should  peneti-ate 
through  the  present  cloud,  I  send  this  for  your  better  and  cooler  judg- 

"  The  8'  was  beginning  a  long  account  of  the  state  of  America,  &o. 
&c.  Hut  in  the  midst  of  this  hurlothwmho  they  were  both  called  in,  staid 
a  long  time  in  the  closet,  and  I  left  them  there.  ,  ,  .  My  Lord,  the 
affection  I  have  to  your  Grace's  sentiments,  honour,  and  abilities  (and 
y  u  know  I  can  speiJi  on  this  occasion  only  from  truth),  has  induced  me 
to  TOggest  every  mat^-rial  circumstance  relative  to  your  Grace's  oonduct  in 
this  nice  and  important  cnsis,  and  if  my  friendship  outruns  my  judg- 
ment I  am  (.nnhdent  that  I  ahill  not  3nly  receive  your  pardon,  but 
th  lis  fii  my  warmth  in  cndLavouimj,  to  express  myself,— My  dear 
L  rl, 

"  Your  Grace's,"  &«. 

Lord  Northmgton  was  induced  to  delay  his  resignation,  and  to  retreat 
into  the  country — whence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke,  in  which,  after 
expressing  his  satisfaction  at  having  been  present  when  his  son  was 
unanimously  elected  for  Hampshire,  he  says, — 

"  Though  the  air  and  retirement  have  afforded  me  some  ease,  the  wea- 
ther hath  as  yet  debarred  me  of  any  relief.  I  barely  walk,  and  am  with- 
out strength  or  appetite.  Though  I  was  not  surprised  that  your  Grace 
received  no  satisfaction  in  the  information  you  inquired  after,  yet  I  lament 

*■  Word  illegible. 
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it,  as  it  daily  confirms  what  I  have  long  suspected,  that  the  ri 
intoxication  of  faction  would  sap  the  very  founcfations  of  government. 
The  contagion  is  so  widely  spread  that  it  is  beyond  me  to  know  whithor 
to  turn  to  avoid  it.  I  hope,  however,  your  nest  may  afford  me  more  com- 
fort, as  I  am  sensible  of  joui  Grace's  discernment  to  discover,  and  zeal  to 
pnraue,  evoiy  avenue  that  miy  open  and  lead  to  the  stability  of  jouv  King 
and  country  " 

A  few  days  after,  the  Duke  wrote  to  him  an  enormously  lengthy 
_  .„_  despati,h,  giving  him  an  account  of  negotiations  with  the 
[JTILT  1».J  jj^^g  ^f  Belfurd,  Rigby,  Conway,Lord  Gower,  Lord  Rocli- 
ingham,  &o  ,  and  thus  concluding  :  "  One  favour  I  must  entreat  of  your 
Lordship,  who,  conuidering  the  consequences  it  is  of  to  the  public,  must 
not  refuse — which  is,  though  out  of  office,  to  assist  the  Cabinet,  and 
particularly  myself,  with  the  advice  which  your  ability  and  great  experi- 
ence ia  public  affiiirs  will  make  so  essential  to  the  King's  service."  In 
tis  answer.  Lord  Northington  says, — 

"  I  think  myself  much  obliged  to  your  Grace  for  communicating  to 
rT  tv  9ft  1  ™^'  ™  '"*  '^'^'"  ^^^  historical  a  manner,  the  progress  of  po- 
L  '-^  litieal  matters  since  I  left  London."  After  tedious  com  men  l« 

on  recent  intrigues,  and  praising  the  Duke  for  continuing  in  office,  he 
thus  concludes :  "  As  to  myself,  my  Lord,  I  thought  it  niy  duty  frankly 
to  open  my  state  of  health,  and  its  insufficiency  to  an  office  so  extensive 
and  of  so  much  attendance  :  it  was  but  just  both  to  the  King  and  to  his 
ministers,  as  I  was  and  am  morally  certain  I  shall  never  re-establish  my 
strength  to  sustain  that  burthen,  but  I  desire  to  be  laid  at  the  King's 
feet  as  one  that  out  of  office  will  be  as  zealous  as  in — and  as  one  that 
will  ever  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  support  his  Majesty's  Government, 
and,  without  a  compliment,  never  with  so  much  pleasure  as  when  your 
Grace  is  at  the  head  of  it."* 

Being  still  pressed  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  the  King's  name,  at 
- ,        f,  -,  f.^-  -,  least  to  defer  his  resignation  till  the  adminiatra- 

[Am  3,  i,  D.  1767.]  ,;„  ^j^^  ^  „„„jj.j_  t,  „„^  i„„i__ 

"  Yoa  are  pleased  to  open  the  immediate  plan  of  carrying  on  govern- 
ment in  the  interim  till  a  better  can  be  formed I  also  learn 

from  your  Grace's  letter  that  in  his  Majesty's  present  situation  it  ia  his 
wish,  and  your  Grace  seems  to  think  it  will  be  a  convenience,  that  I 
should  for  a  time  retain  the  great  employment  which  his  Majesty,  out  of 
his  abundant  grace,  was  pleased  to  confer  on  me.     I  can  have  but  one 

*  The  Duke,  in  his  Journal,  after  setting  out  Ma  omi  eomposition.  in  sctenso, 
thus  proceeds; — "It  will  be  proper  also  tfl  introduce  here  Lord  Northiugton'a 
answer.  We  liTed  in  fnll  and  mutual  oonMenoe  in  etuih  other:  he  had  ELbouthim 
iie  genuine  prinoiple  of  a  Whig, '  and  in  all  transactions  I  found  him  to  be  »  raan 
faU  of  Siouonv,  a  disinterested  gentleman,  and,  though  much  devoted  to  the  Eing, 
with  great  aeal  for  the  oonetdtntiou.  As  a  lawyer,  his  knowledge  and  ability  were 
great ;  but  hia  manner  and  apeeoh  were  nngraciona,  I  shall  ever  do  honour  to 
his  memory  wherever  I  hear  Ms  name  brought  forward." 

le  Lord  Nortblngton, 
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answer  to  that,  wLieh  I  must  entreat  your  Grace  to  lay  at  the  King's 
feet,  '  That  I  am  ao  sensible  of  the  many  and  never-to-be-forgotten  marks 
of  tie  King's  favour,  proceeding  from  the  greatness  of  his  royal  mind, 
which  it  hath  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  received,  that  I  am  disposed 
to  stand  wherever  I  can  be  of  use  to  his  Majesty's  affiiirB  till  he  can 
model  his  administration  to  his  best  approbation, — and  this  with  all  zeal, 
duty,  and  cheerfulness.'  That,  however,  I  may  conceal  nothing,  I  must 
inform  yoar  Grace  that  I  write  this  from  my  bed,  having  been  yesterday 
seized  with  the  gout  in  my  head,  which  coatinued  till  within  this  hour, 
with  exquisite  pain,  and  is  intermitted  so  as  to  enable  me  to  write ;  that 
yat  I  think  myself  better  than  when  I  left  London,  and  hope  to  be  able, 
at  no  inconvenient  distance,  to  be  in  London  long  enough  to  despatch 
any  business  that  may  wait  me  at  Council.  But  jt  will  be  a  fortnight 
before  1  can  use  my  own  house,  and  in  my  present  state  of  health  I 
know  not  where  else  to  lodge.  I  have  thus  answered  your  Grace  with 
much  difficulty,  and  with  a  total  resignation  of  myself  to  the  King's 
commands ;  and  I  tave  only  to  add,  that  my  wishes  for  and  support  of 
your  Grace's  honour  and  glory  will  always  wait  upon  you." 

The  Dftko  of  .Grafton  espreased  great  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of 
his  retaining  offi.ce,  and  sent  for  his  oondderation  a  large  bundle  of 
papers  respecting  the  new  constitution  for  Canada.  Lord  Northington,  in 
answer,  said, — 

"  My  eyes  would  not  permit  me  to  write  to  your  Grace  by  the  last 
post,  as  I  intended,  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  Canada  r  A.p|.„  (i-\ 
legislation,  and  to  inform  you  fully  of  my  ideas  on  that  '-  '  '■' 
business.  I  must  first  premise  that  the  formation  of  any  plan  of  that 
kind  can  never  commence  or  proceed  through  the  ofSoe  that  I  now  enjoy, 
in  whatever  hands  it  shall  be  placed;  because  the  Council  cannot  cor- 
respond with  any  of  the  King's  officers  there,  to  know  the  true  state  of 
that  country,  which  correspondence  resides  alone  in  the  Secretary  of 
State.  When  such  information  is  acquired  by  him,  I  am  of  that  opinion, 
that  before  a  plan  can  be  formed,  which  must  necessarily  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliament,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  full  sense  of  the  King's 
servants  upon  that  subject,  that  the  measnres  may  have  the  general 
support  of  government,  and  not  be  thrown,  as  they  were  last  year,  upon 
one  peraoa  not  in  the  least  responsible  for  them.  When  every  informa- 
tion is  obtained,  I  am  certain  your  Grace's  penetration  anticipates  the 
difficalties  to  bo  encountered,  from  the  civil  constitution  of  that  province, 
composed  of  French,  received  under  a  capitulation,  incorporated  witji 
English  entitled  to  a  legislation  at  some  time,  and  who  have  been  en- 
couraged to  call  for  it,  by  the  proclamation,  the  King's  commission,  and 
other  excitements.  To  this  as  great  a  difficulty  succeeds  with  regard  to 
a  Popish  hierarchy,  and,  of  course,  a  Protestant  one ;  both  of  which  are, 
in  my  opinion,  delicate  subjects;  loads  too  heavy  to  be  sustained  by  any 
strength  less  than  that  of  a  concurring  administration.  I  have  all  along 
been  of  this  opinion  in  different  administrations,  and  have  been  willing 
VOL.  V.  13 
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to  lend  my  aid  to  this  difficult  task.  I  hope  to  lie  ablo  to  be  ia  London 
in  about  ten  days,  though  I  am  very  indifibrent  still."* 

Lord  Northington  accordingly  came  to  town  and  remained  there  a  few 
days ;  but,  from  a  fresh  access  of  his  dissrder,  he  was  soon  again  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  Gfrange,  where  he  experienced  a  little  respite  from  hia 
sufferings. 

At  last,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1767,  at  hia  earnest  entreaty,  his 
resignation  was  accepted,  and  Granville  Levison  Earl  Gower  was  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Coancil  in  his  stead.f 

Being  relioyed  from  the  anxieties  of  office,  he  rallied  considerably, 
although  it  had  been  thought  that  his  last  hour  was  at  hand.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year  he  was  so  much  better  that  an  effort  was 
made  to  induce  him  to  re-enter  the  Cabinet.  TheDuke  of  Grafton  saya, 
ia  his  Journal, — "  Hoping  that  Lord  Northington  might  have  considered 
himself  still  equal  in  health  to  the  business  of  the  Privy  Seal,  his  Ma- 
jesty, ia  the  first  instance,  made  the  offer  to  his  Lordship,  but  which  he 
declined  on  reasons  which  were  very  satisfactory  to  the  King." 

The  Premier  still  continued  to  consult  him  on  puhlio  affairs.  The 
P  ■[_(.„  -|  following  is  the  last  letter  of  his  in  my  possession,  and 

i-  '  '  'J  expresses  his  sentiments  characteristically  on  the  subject 
of  the  Middlesex  election,  which  now  intensely  agitated  the  public 
mind  : — 

"Grange,  10  Deo.  1769. 
"  My  Lord, 

"I  had  the  honour  of  your  Grace's  by  last  Sunday's  post.  I  was  that 
day  attacked  by  the  gout,  and  not  able  to  write  till  now.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised your  Grace  cspresseth  so  strong  a  feeling  of  the  distraction  of 
the  times.  I  have  long  entertained  the  same  opinion  of  it,  and  of  its 
tendency  so  dangerous  to  the  vitals  of  this  valuable  constitution.  But, 
my  Lord,  the  distra^ition  hath  so  long  raged,  hath  been  so  much  fomented, 
and  in  its  attack  of  the  supremo  power  of  the  nation  (the  Parliament  I 
mean)  so  much  neglected  (wisely  I  must  suppose),  that  it  is  scarce  de- 
cent or  safe  now  for  an  individual  to  open  his  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
Yet  it  is  now  come  to  that  pass  that  it  seems  totally  impossible  for  the 
P.  to  meet  and  not  vindicate  its  own  honour.  Doth  it  want  power  ? 
Doth  it  want  advice  ?  Thank  God  the  contest  is  there.  Your  Grace 
supposeth  I  have  no  idea  of  the  backwardness  and  lukewatmness  of  some 
from  whom  the  K.  might  expect  advice  and  assistance  in  his  difficulties. 
I  assure  your  Grace  I  have  long  had  an  adequate  one,  and  very  just  sen- 
timents of  the  persons.  In  this  situation  your  Grace  wishes  that  I  would 

*■  It  has  been  said,  that  this  letter  proves  "that  a  good  Chancellor  and  great 
lawjar  could  write  in  the  language,  and  with  the  eloquence,  as  well  as  propriety, 
wMeli  might  better  become  a  common  housemaid."  Law  Eevieic,  Ko.  4.  It  is 
marvellouB,  to  be  sure,  to  observe  his  utter  disregard  of  the  common  rules  of 
composition. 

f  Lord  Henley  represents  that  Lord  Northington  finally  retired  in  June,  1767,. 
(Life,  54,)  but  I  have  fixed  the  date  bj  a  refereiice  to  the  books  of  the  Privy 
Coancil. 
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spend  the  winter  in  London,  and  give  my  assiatiinee  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  My  Lord,  I  have  but  one  answer,  I  cannot — my  health  will  not 
enable  me  to  live  there  this  winter,  nor,  if  I  were  there,  to  attend  the 
House.  But,  my  Lord,  were  I  able,  could  I  ?  What  a  figure  should  I, 
after  the  offices  I  have  passed,  make,  prating  on  subjects  to  which  I  am 
a  total  stranger,  and  on  measures  in  which  I  do  not  concur,  and  about 
doctrines  I  know  not  how  adopted.  Passive  obedience  to — a  mob  I  I 
should,  80  circumstanced,  hurt  the  seryice  that  I  have  a  zeal  for, — em- 
■  barrass  your  Grace,  whom  I  really  honour.  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  there 
is  nothing  to  debate  upon, — oportet  aoere. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Lord,  I  am  advanced  in  years — my  constitution  so 
impaired,  that  unless  I  can  acquire  more  strength,  must  be  content  to 
remain  the  retired,  unimportant  thing  I  am. 

"  In  whatever  coaditiouj  I  profess  myself  to  be  with  equal  truth  and 
respect,  "My  dear  Lord,"  &c. 

During  his  intervals  of  ease  from  his  terrible  enemy,  the  gout,  he 
amused  himself  with  making  deputy  lieutenaufcg,  militia  officers  and 
justices  of  tile  peace,  and  getting  his  old  friends  round  him, — whom  he 
entertaiued  with  old  port  and  old  stories. 

He  sunk  gradually  under  his  infirmities.  When  near  his  end  he  was 
reminded  of  the  propriety  of  his  receiving  the  eonaolations  of  religion,  and 
he  readily  agreed  that  a  divine  should  be  sent  for ;  hut  when  the  Right 

Eev.  Dr. ,  with,  whom  he  had  formerly  been  intimate,  was  proposed, 

he  said,  "  ifo  I  that  won't  do.  I  cannot  well  confess  to  him,  for  the 
greatest  sin  I  shall  have  to  answer  for  was  making  him  a  Bishop !"  The 
clergyman  of  the  parish  was  substituted,  and  the  dying  ex-Chancellor 
joined  in  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  Church  for  r,  „  1 779  -i 
such  a  solemn  occasion  with  edifying  humility  and  devo-   L  '    '  'J 

tiou.  Having,  in  characteristia  lanijuage,  tenderly  taken  leave  of  his 
weeping  daughters,  he  expired  on  the  14th  of  January,  1772,  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  church  at  Northington 
wtere  is  to  be  seen  a  monument — 

"  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Bobbut  Hbnley,  first  Earl  of  Nortbington; 

Jane,  Countees  of  Northicgton,  his  "Wife; 

And  of  EOBEjiT,  Earl  of  Nocthingtou,  theii-  only  surviving  Son." 

Tbe  inscription,  alter  warmly  jriismg  the  virtues  of  all  the  thioe,  thus 


"This  monnmLnt  la  crectel  a«  a  till  iite  nf  re'spe  t  inl  ifftttiun  to  their 
pnreuta  and  then  britliei  bv  th»  R  H  LiJy  Bnlget  T  lltmacln,  the  R  H 
Ladj  Jane  Aston,  Marj  Vioounteoa  W  enf worth  and  the  R  II  Lady  EliiabeUi 
Eden." 

His  children  may  well  be  excused  for  piously  recording  their  opinion 


"  consummate  ability,"  as  well  as  "  inflexi 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  all  the  offices  whi 
impartial  biographer  is  obliged  to  form  a  more  disori 
his 


ble  integrity,"  1 
ich  he  filled,  but  the 
iminating  estimate  of 
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Endowed  with  good  natural  aibilities,  and  possessing  very  amiable 
qualities,  be  was  a  mere  lawyer,  seeking  only  his  own  advancement,  and 
— though,  unstained  by  crimes,— unenibelliahed  by  genius  or  by  liberal 
accomplishmeuts, — nor  very  solicitous  about  the  public  welfare  or  even 
his  owD  fame. 

Much  praise  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  for  consistency  as  a  politician. 
He  certainly  was  very  faithful  to  Leicester  House,  and  to  the  clique  called 
the  "  King's  Friends,"  which  sprang  out  of  that  connection.  But  it  ia 
difficult  to  say  what  the  principles  were  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  guided.  He  aeoms  never  to  have  originated  any  of  the  measures  of 
his  political  associates,  but  to  have  been  always  ready  in  a  very  zealous 
manner  to  defend  such  as  they  favoured.  He  turned  out  a  strong  Tory 
and  coercionist,  but  I  apprehend  that  he  woiJd  have  been  as  strong  9. 
Whig  and  reconciliation ist  if  the  liberal  aide  had  been  t^ken  by  Lord 
Bute  and  George  III.  During  the  Rockingham  administration  he  could 
only  be  considered  a  spy  in  the  enemy's  camp. 

He  is  much  more  respectable  as  a  Judge.  He  was  not  only  above  all 
suspicion  of  corruption  or  partiality,  but,  though  by  no  means  a  profound 
jurist,  his  mind  was  well  imbued  with  the  principles  of  our  municipal 
law;  ho  disposed  very  satisfactorily  of  the  routine  business  of  his  court, 
and  he  could  do  considerable  justice  to  any  important  question  which 
arose  before  him.  His  judgments  are  at  least  remarkably  clear,  and  if 
they  have  not  the  depth  they  are  free  from  the  verbosity  and  tortuosity 
of  Lord  Eldon's,  which,  dwelling  so  minutely  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
each  case,  oftea  leave  ua  in  doubt  how  he  has  disposed  of  the  points 
argued  before  him,  and  what  genera!  rule  he  means  to  establish.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  number  of  decrees  reversed  on  appeal  can  be  adopted 
as  a  criterion  of  the  merits  of  a  Chancellor ;  and  had  Lord  Northington 
been  raised  to  the  peerage  when  he  received  the  Great  Seal,  and  had  he, 
like  Lord  Hardwicke,  been  the  only  law  lord,  he  might  possibly  have 
received  the  same  character  for  infaUibility.  But,  independently  of  the 
decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  him,  the  printed  reports  confirm 
the  tradition,  that  his  boldness  in  declaring  his  opinion  was  not  quite 
equalled  by  hia  care  and  caution  in  forming  it.  He  may,  perhaps,  be 
advantageously  contrasted  with  judges  wo  havo  read  of,  who,  desperately 
afraid  of  committing  themselves, — that  they  may  keep  out  of  scrapes, 
defer  giving  judgment  till  both  parties  are  ruined. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  can  say  nothing  for  him  as  a  law  reformer.  But, 
although  he  never  dreamed  of  making  any  attempt,to  render  proceedings 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  cheaper  or  more  expeditious,  or  to  improve  any 
of  our  institutions,  no  peculiar  blame  is  to  be  imputed  to  him,  for  ho 
lived  at  a  time  when  the  system  of  optimism,  graced  by  the  inimitable 
Commentaries  of  Blackstone,  prevailed  in  Westminster  Hall ;  and  half  a 
century  elapsed  before  it  was  doubted  that  appearance  to  a  subpcena  in 
Chancery  must  necessarily  be  enforced  by  a  commission  of  rebellion, — ■ 
that,  by  the  eternal  constitution  of  thin^,  common-law  actions  must  be 
commenced  by  latitat,  capias,  or  quo  ininus, — or  that  fraud  and  trifling 
violations  of  property  must  be  checked  by  tho  multiplication  of  capital 
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Lord  Northington  ia  said  to  have  tept  up  his  acquaintance  witli  the 
Groek  and  Latin  classics,  and  to  have  shown  some  acquaintance  with 
Hebrew.  Ho  was  singularly  unskilled  in  the  composition  of  English. — 
Indeed,  I  can  discover  in  him  no  love  of  literature,  and  I  should  conjec- 
ture that  when  he  had  got  through  his  official  labours  he  devoted  himself 
to  convivial  enjoyment  or  the  common  gossip  of  vulgar  life,  He  not  only 
never  aimed  at  authorship,  but  I  do  not  find  that,  like  Camden,  Thurlow 
or  Wedderbura,  he  associated  with  literary  men  or  with  artists. 

His  groat  delight  was  to  find  himself  in  a  circle  of  lawyers,  or  common- 
place politicians,  and  to  indulge  in  boisterous  mirth  and  coarse  jocularity. 
He  himself  seems  to  have  possessed  a  rich  fund  of  Iiumour.     Many  of 
his  sayings  and  stories  used  to  be  repeated  by  young  students,  when 
"  'Twas  merry  in  the  hall, 
And  beards  wagged  all," 

but  would  not  bo  found  suited  to  the  more  refined  taste  of  the  present 
age.*  He  likewise  indulged  in  a  bad  habit  which  seems  to  have  been 
formerly  very -general,  and  which'I  recollect  when  it  was  ezpiring,— of 
interlarding  conversation  with  oaths  and  imprecations  as  intcnsitives — 
even  without  any  anger  or  excitement. 

But  in  spite  of  these  faults,  into  which  he  was  led  by  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  he  was  a  strictly  moral,  and  even  a  religious  man.  He  con- 
tinued to  live  on  terms  of  the  utmost  affection  and  harmony  with  hia 
wife,  and  he  composed  two  beautiful  prayers  for  her  use — one  soon  after 
their  marriage,  and  the  other  on  the  birth  of  their  second  child — proofs 
of  his  piety  and  tenderness,  which  she  regarded  with  enthusiasm  till  the 
last  hour  of  her  esisttnce  In  all  the  domestic  relations  ho  deseivea  high 
commendatun  He  was  particuiaily  attached  to  his  daughter— Lady 
Bridget,  who,  with  the  mjst  perfctt  feminine  delicacy,  inherited  his 
poweri  of  humour,  an]  was  oelebratei  tir  spnchtlmesa  of  repaitee,  as 
well  IS  for  her  beautj  She  was  in  the  haht  of  reading  toi  her  father, 
and  it  IS  said  she  oould  evtn  estrart  amusement  for  the  gay  society  in 
which  she  mixel,  out  of  bills,  answera,  and  affiUMts,  but  this  must 
have  boen  m  ridiculing  the  pioceedings  of  the  Court,  and  all  concerned 
with  them 

Lordhorthington  m  hia  j  erson,  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  of 
the  mil  He  siae— ritbei  thin,  but,  till  tnppled  bj  the  gout,  very  active 
and  athletic  His  portrait,  by  Hudson,  gives  him  a  veiy  af,rceable 
espre&aion  of  countenance  and  represLnts  him,  when  on  the  woolsaek, 
with  a  complexion  still  fresh  and  rosy,  instead  of  being,  like  most  of 
those  who  havf,  reiched  this  painful  elevation  of  tht  colour  of  the  parch- 
ment tboy  ha\e  pored  upon — or  like  Mr  "surrebutter  a,  in  the  Pleader's 
Guide,  With 


*  I  cannot  even  relate  his  oompliment  to  tho  cajsaaty  uf  Lady  ^oltllmgton  o 
to  the  bright  egea  of  Ma  daughter,  Lady  Bridget, 
■f-  Pleader's  Ghiide,  Part  I.  Lecture  vi. 
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Ho  enjoyed  the  lawyer's  blessing,  a  large  family — liia  wife  having 
brought  him  eight  children,  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  Only  ona 
son  survived  him,  Robert,  the  aeooud  Earl,  who  was  at  an  early  age 
elected  one  of  the  members  for  Hampshire,  and  eontinued  to  represent 
that  county  till  his  father's  death.  He  was  a  fast  personal  friend  and 
political  associate  of  Charles  James  Pox,  and  when  the  coalition  ministry 
was  formed  in  1783  he  was  sent  as  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  with  Mr. 
Wyndham  for  Secretary.  He  is  said  to  have  been  likely  to  have  suc- 
ceeded well  in  this  post  from  the  frankness  and  popularity  of  his  manners 
as  well  as  his  good  sense  and  firmness ;  but  he  was  soon  removed  from  it 
by  the  ascendency  of  the  younger  Pitt.*  He  afterwards  died  at  Paris, 
on  his  return  from  Italy,  in  July  1786 ;  and,  haying  never  been  married, 
the  title  became  estinct.f 

Tho  daughters  all  formed  high  alliances,  but  they  all  died  without 
issue,  except  Lady  EliKabeth,  married  to  the  eminent  diplomatist,  Sir 
Morton  Eden,  afterwards  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Heniey, — whose  son,  my  most  valued  friend,  was  the  editor  of  Lord 
Northington's  judgments,  and  who,  having  married  a  lady  adorned  with 
every  grace  and  virtue,  the  sister  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  left  by  her  a  son, 
the  present  Lord  Henley, — the  representative  of  his  great-grandfather, 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 


CHAPTER  CSm. 


LIFE  OF  LORD 


I  NOW  enter  on  a  most  pleasing  task.  The  subject  of  the  following 
memoir  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  my  profession,  and  or 
my  party, — for  I  glory  like  him  in  the  name  of  Whig,  although,  I  hope, 
I  have  never  been  reluctant  to  point  out  the  errors  of  Whigs,  or  to  praise 
Tory  talent,  honour,  and  consistency.  From  acme  of  the  opinions  of 
Lora  Camden  I  must  differ,  and  I  cannot  always  defend  his  eondiiot; 
but  he  was  a  profound  jurist,  and  an  enlightened  statesman, — his  charac- 
ter was  stwnless  in  public  and  in  private  life, — when  raised  to  elevated 
Station,  he  eontinued  true  to  the  principles  which  he  had  early  avowed, 
— when  transferred  to  the  House  of  Peers,  he  enhanced  his  fame  as  an 
assertor  of  popular  privileges, — when  an  ex-Chanoeilor,  by  a  steady  co- 

*  Preface  to  Eden's  "Reports,"  siii.  Henley's  "Life  of  Lord  Northington," 
62-64. 

+  The  epitaph  says,  that  "he  was  nominated  in  mdooixxxiv.  to  the  arduous 
and  distJnguiahed  atatjou  of  Lord  Lieui«aant  of  Ireland :  where,  in  times  very 
difSoalt,  lie  manifested  such  talents,  assidnity,  and  firmness,  its  conciliated  the 
loTO  and  respect  of  the  nation  over  which  be  presided,  and  gained  him  the  ap- 
probation and  esteem  of  his  sovereign  and  Ms  country." 
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operation  with  liis  former  political  aasociatoa,  ho  conferrec!  greater  heneSts 
on  his  country,  and  had  a  atill  greater  share  of  public  admiration  and 
esteem,  than  while  he  presided  on  the  woolsack, — when  the  prejudices  of 
the  sovereign  and  of  the  people  of  England  produced  civil  war,  his  advico 
would  have  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  empire, — when  America,  by 
wanton  oppression,  was  for  ever  lost  to  ua,  his  efforts  mainly  contributed 
to  the  pacification  with  the  new  republic, — and  Englishmen,  to  the  latest 
generations,  will  honour  his  name  for  having  secured  personal  freedom, 
by  putting  an  ond  to  arbitrary  arrests  under  general  warrants,  for  having 
established  the  constitutional  rights  of  juries,  and  for  having  placed  on 
an  imperishable  basis  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Charles  Pratt,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  and  Earl  Camden,  was 
descended  from  a  respectable  gentleman's  family  that  had  been  long 
settled  at  Careswell  Priory,  near  Collumpton,  in  Devonshire.  The  first 
diatingHiflhed  member  of  it  was  his  father,  Sir  John  Pratt,  who  was  aa 
eminent  barrister  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne, — 
gainLd  considerable  reputation  by  supporting  the  Whigs  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  representative  for  Midhurst, — at  the  accession  of  George  I, 
was  appointed  a  puisne  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  in  1718  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Macclesfield  as  Chief  Justice  of  that  Court.  The  most 
famous  decision  in  his  time  was  respecting  the  right  of  a  widow  who  had 
mairied  a  foreigner  to  claim  parochial  relief  after  his  death  from  the 
parish  in  which  she  was  born — thus  reported  in  Sir  James  Burrow  : 


"  A  woman  having  a 

Married  a  man  with  none, 

Tha  question  waa,  he  being  deeA, 

If  what  she  had  was  gone  ! 

"Quoth  Sir  John  Pratt,  the  settlement 
Susp  ended  did  remain 
Living  the  husband,  but  him  dead. 
It  doth  revive  again." 

Chorus  of  puisne  Judges.  "  but  him  dead, 

It  doth  revive  again."* 

Ho  likewise  drew  upon  himself  a  great  share  of  public  attention  by 
the  able  maimer  in  which  ho  conducted  the  trial  of  the  famous  Christo- 
pher Layer  for  high  ti-eason,f  and  by  his  decided  opinion  in  favour  of 
George  I.,  respecting  the  Sovereign's  control  over  the  education  and  mar- 
riage of  his  grandchildren. I 

He  was  twice  married,  and  had  a  very  numerous  family.  Charles  was 
the  third  son  by  the  second  wife,  daughter  of  the  Eeverend    j.  17141 

Hugh  Wilson,  a  canon  of  Bangor,  and  was  bora  in  the    >-  '    '  '■' 

last  year  of  tlie  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Of  his  boyhood  little  is  recorded, 
except  that,  from  his  quickness  and  love  of  reading,  he  was  considered  a 
lad  of  promise,  and  that,  from  his  cheerful  and  affectionate  temper,  he 
was  a  great  favourite  among  his  companions. 

"  Settlement."  f  16  St,  Tr,  93. 
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When  only  ten  years  old,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father ; 
but  this  was  probably  the  remote  cause  of  his  future  eminence.  While 
ho  was  studying  the  law,  and  young  at  the  bar,  the  run  of  the  house  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  with  the  chance  of  sinecure  appointmenta, 
would  have  been  yery  agreeable,  but  would  probably  tave  left  him  in 
the  obscure  herd  to  which  the  sons  of  Chancellors  and  Chief  Justices 
have  usually  belonged.  His  mother  intimated  to  him  that  the  small 
amount  of  his  patrimony  would  do  little  more  than,  with  good  manage- 
ment, defray  the  expense  of  his  education,  and  that  by  his  own  exertions 
he  must  make  his  way  in  the  world. 

He  was  soon  after  sent  to  Eton,  and,  on  account  of  the  reduced  oir- 
s  of  his  family,  he  was  placed  upon  the  foun- 
But  in  those  days  the  collegers  and  oppidans 
were  on  the  most  cordial  footing,  and  here  he  formed  a  friendship  which 
lasted  through  life,  and  not  only  led  to  his  advancement,  but  was  of 
essential  benefit  to  the  state — with  William  Pitt,— then  flogged  for 
breaking  bounds — afterwards  the  "  Great  Commoner"  and  Eaul  O? 
Chatham.  He  likewise  had  for  his  playmates  Ljttleton  and  Horace 
Walpole.  At  that  time,  as  now,  Eton,  from  its  many  temptations  and 
gentle  discipline,  was  very  ill  adapted  to  a  boy  idly  inclined ;  yet  it  was 
the  best  school  of  manly  mannera,  and  in  the  studious  the  "Genius  of 
the  place,"  fanned  the  flame  of  emulation,  and  inspired  a  lasting  love  of 
classic  lore.     Fortunately,  young  Pratt  was  eminent  in  the  latter  cat«- 

fory,  and  here  not  onJy  was  his  taste  refined,  but  from  his  lessons  in 
livy,  and  a  stealthy  perusal  of  CJaudian,  he  imbibed  that  abhorrence  of 
arbitrary  power  which  animated  him  through  life. 

At  the  election  in  July,  1731,  he  got  "  King's/'  and  in  the  following 
term  he  went  to  reside  at  Cambridge.  Being  from  his  earliest  years 
destined  by  his  father  to  the  bar,  he  had  previously  been  entered  of  the 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.*  While  at  the  university  he  did  not 
much  meddle  with  the  mathematical  pursuits  of  the  place,  or  even  very 
diligently  attend  classical  lectures,  being,  from  the  preposterous  privilege 
of  his  college,  entitled  to  a  degree  without  examination ;  but,  while  most 
of  his  Etoniaa  fricads  sank  into  indolence,  he  not  only  diligently  read 
the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors  in  his  own  way,  but  he  began  that 
course  of  Juridical  and  constitutional  study  which  afterwards  made  his 
name  so  illustrious,  It  is  said  that  while  he  was  an  under- graduate 
several  controversies  arose  in  the  college  respecting  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, and  the  eajoymeat  of  exclusive  privileges,  and  that  he  alvfays  took 
the  popular  aide,  opposing  himself  to  the  encroachments  of  the  master 
with  as  much  warmth  and  perseverance  as  he  afterwards  displayed  on  a 
wider  arena.t 

In  1735,  be  proceeded  B.A.  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  having  finished 

*  His  ndmisBion  is  dated  5th  Jane,  1728.  Ha  is  designated  "  Carolua  Pratt, 
generosna,  filins  qnintna  boaorabilissimi  Joomiis  Pratt,  Esq.,"  &c. 

■f  Tiiisremindsmeof  a  story  I  haveheiirdof  aTerjdistinguiehedoontemporary, 
wlio  is  said,  whan  ha  was  entitled  io  fags  at  Eton,  to  liave  summoned  them  before 
him  and  formally  to  Imve  emandpaied  tjiem. 
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l1  curriculum,  toot  chambers  and  bogan  to  keep  his  tenaa 
in  the  Iflner  Temple.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  any  thing  of  hia 
habita  during  this  period  of  his  life,  but,  from  what  followed,  it  ia  quite 
clear  that  he  bad  been  niiich  more  solioitoua  to  qualify  himself  for  busi- 
ness, than  to  form  any  connesions  for  obtaining  it;  and  I  suspect  that, 
contented  with  hard  reading  and  a  diligent  attendance  to  take  notes  in 
Weslminster  Hall,  he  did  not  even  condescend  to  become  a  pupil  in  an 
attorney's  office,  which  had  become  a  common  practice  since  "  mooli'  and 
"readings"  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  "special  pleader^'  bad  not  yet 
come  up.     He  waa  called  to  the  bar  in  Trinity  Term,  1738. 

But  very  differently  did  young  Pratt  fare  from  the  man  whose  rapid 
career  had  recently  been  crowned  by  his  elevation  to  the  woolsack. 
Yorke,  the  son  of  an  Attorney,  himself  an  attorney's  clerk,  and  intimate 
with  many  attorneys  and  attorney's  clerks,  overflowed  with  briefs  from 
the  day  he  put  on  hia  robe,  was  in  full  business  his  first  circuit,  and  waa 
made  Solicitor  General  when  he  had  been  only  four  yeara  at  the  bar. 
Pratt,  the  eon  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  bred  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  the  associate  of  sctolais  and  gentlemen,  though  equally  well 
qualified  for  hia  profession,  was  for  many  years  without  a  client.  He 
attended  daily  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  but  it  waa  only  to  make  a 
sUent  bow  when  called  upon  "  to  move ;" — he  sat  patiently  in  chambers, 
but  no  knock  came  to  the  door,  except  that  of  a  dun,  or  of  a  companion 
as  briefless  and  more  volatile.  H  h  h  W  t  C  't  wb'  h  h' 
father  used  to  "ride,"  and  where   t        hth        b  ptdthth 

name  would  have  been  an  introdu  t  n  t  bra  — b  t  h  ft  u  1  I  d 
that  hia  father's  memory  never  bro  ght  h  ^  a  Sp  f,  d  m 
mer,  year  after  year,  did  he  journ  ylmHnph  tC  wliwh 
out  receiving  fees  to  pay  the  toll  Imndd  fhm  tth  t  [k 
gates,  which  were  then  beginning  t    b  t  i      D     n     th        mm 

circuit,  in  the  year  1741,  his  nag  \  \  dfmldlk  fmth 
state  of  his  finances,  ho  was  only  bl  t  pi  h  m  by  a  y  y 
jade.  With  difficulty  did  he  get  b  k  t  L  1  — wh  n  h  th  w  t 
to  afriend:— "Alas  !  my  horae  is  ]  m     th  , — n         n  d     f 

one  ahoulder  than  the  other  began  to  halt.  My  ioaaes  in  horse-flesh  ruin 
me,  and  keep  rae  so  poor  that  I  have  scarce  money  enough  to  bear  me  in 
a  snramer's  ramble  ;  yet  ramble  I  must  if  I  starve  to  pay  for  it." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he  bad  a  glimpse  of  good  for- 
tune, being  retained  in  the  famous  Chippenham  Election  _  174.91 
case  as  counsel  for  the  sitting  members.  But  facta,  law,  *-  '  '  '■' 
and  arguments  were  wholly  disregarded.  This  was  the  death-struggle  of 
Sir  Kobert  Walpole.  All  looked  with  impatience  to  the  division,  for 
which  there  had  been  on  both  sides  moat  strenuous  efforts.  There  were 
brought  down  the  halt,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  moribund.  It  waa  dis- 
covered that,  not  by  the  eloquence  of  Pratt,  but  by  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  Opposition  "  whipper-in,"  the  Government  waa  to  bo  beaten. 
Aa  the  tellers  began  their  office,  Sir  Robert  beckoned  to  Mr,  Eolt,  the 
member  whose  return  was  questioned  by  a  ministerial  petition,  to  sit 
near  him,  and  entered  freely  into  conversation  with  him,  animadverting 
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on  the  ingratitude  of  several  persons  who  were  now  Toting  with  the 
Opposition,  although  he  had  greatly  obliged  them,  and  declaring  that  he 
should  never  again  ait  in  that  House. 

In  a  few  days  after,  Pratt  wrote  the  foUowiug  letter  to  a  brother  bar- 
rister id  the  country,  with  whom,  he  was  on  very  intimate  t«rms : — 

"Feb.  6,  1741  (2). 
"  Dear  Davies, 

"  I  am  afraid  you  think  me  dead,  for  you  can't  think  I  have  forgot 
yon  if  I  am  alive.  I  thought  it  better  to  execute  your  orders  than  write 
idle  letters  without  doing  your  bw&iness ;  so  that  if  you  have  received 
yonr  wins,  and  it  proves  good,  you'll  excuse  the  want  of  a  foolish  epistle 
to  forerun  it.  I  have  of  late  been  much  taken  up  with  a  petition  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  w*^  has  taien  up  a  great  deal  of  time.  It  was  the 
Chippenham  Election  :  and  y'  humble  serv'  was  employed  ag'  the  Court 
for  y'  sitting  members.  The  last  division  in  this  femous  petition  put 
an  end  to  8'  Rob'''  reign  and  glory,  for  ho  then  left  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, gave  «p  the  cause,  and  next  day  resigned  all  his  places.  So  that 
I  am  complimented  by  many  persons  as  having  assisted  in  giving  the 
last  fatal  blow  to  this  great  man, — a  compliment  w"'  I  don't  desire  the 
credit  of,  but  I  am  content  with  the  honour  of  having  served  my  clients 
faithfully.  I  dare  say  yon  imagine  that  we  in  town  know  all  that  is  to 
happen  upon  this  great  change,  and  expect  to  hear  from  me  a  complete 
list  of  the  new  ministers,  and  the  future  plan  of  their  measures.  The 
town  is  full  of  this  discourse,  and  every  man  has  already  settled  the 
government  as  he  wishes  it  may  be  settled.  But  I  assure  you  that  as 
yet  we  remain  in  as  profound  an  ignoiance  of  what  is  to  be  as  you  do  in 
the  country,  therefore  I  shan't  amuse  with  any  of  j'  idle  reports  that  are 
current,  w'''  are  as  various  as  the  inclination's  and  wishes  of  those  men 
are  upon  whose  hopes  or  dispositions  these  reports  are  grounded.  This 
is  fact,  that  S'  Kob'  Walpole  is  creited  Eail  of  Orford,  and  his  natural 
daughter  by  his  last  wife  beforL  the  mariiage  made  a  lady  to  give  her 
the  rank  of  an  earl's  daughter,  w"''  otherwise  her  bastardy  w^  prevent  her 
fi-ora  taking.  This  is  a  ridiculous  circumstance  m  y'  patent,  and  makes 
some  people  smile  and  others  angry.  It  is  said,  too,  that  ho  has  a  pen- 
sion of  4000^.  for  life  settled.  Thus  far  his  retreat  has  been  honourable  ; 
how  far  it  will  be  safe  for  the  future,  I  can't  tell ;  but  most  people  think 
there  will  be  some  angry  motions  at  the  meeting  of  y'  Pari' — perhaps 
impeachments,  but  probably  they  will  end  in  nothing.  Mr.  Pulteney 
has  refused  every  thing  :  he  will  continue,  he  says,  a  lover  of  his  country, 
and  do  his  utmost  to  support  the  family  and  any  good  administration. 
This  is  a  great  character  if  he  can  persist  in  it.  Most  people  think  the 
Tories  will  get  nothing  by  the  change,  but  will  be  left  in  the  lurch.  No 
talk  jet  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  Prince. 

"  Y"  most  affectionately, 

"C.  Pratt,"* 

*  Letter  kindly  furnislied  to  me  Ijy  Major  Evans,  of  Ejton  Hall. 
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However,  if  our  aspirant  thought  that  business  was  now  to  pour  in 
upon  bim,  he  was  grievously  disappointedj  for  several  yeara  passed  away 
without  his  receiving  another  brief. 

To  cheer  him  up,  his  school  and  college  friend  Snejd  Davies  addressed 
to  him  a  poetical  epistle,  in  whieh  the  poet  dwells  upon  ■■  ^  \ji^  "i 
the  worthleasnoss  of  the  objects  of  human  ambition  and    '■  ^ 

points  out  to  him  the  course  of  the  bright  luminaries  then  irt^lutmg 
Westminster  Hall : 

"  Who  knows  Iiow  far  a  rattle  may  outwe  yh 
The  mace  or  sceptre '     But  as  bos  ^  'Os  gn. 
The  plftj-thing  bauble  of  their  infancy, 
So  fares  it  witEi  maturer  years:  Ihey  sage. 
Imagination's  airj  regions  quit, 
And  under  Reason's  banner  take  llie  Geld, 
With  resolution  face  the  cloud  or  storm. 
While  all  their  former  rainbows  die  away. 
Some  to  the  palace,  with  regnrdful  step 
And  courtly  blandishment,  resort,  and  there 
Advance  ohsequioua ; — in  the  senate  some 
Harangue  the  full-benoh'd  auditory,  and  wield 
Their  liat'ning  passion  fsuch  the  power,  the  sway 
Of  Reason's  eloquence  I) — or  at  the  bar, 
Where  Cowper,  Talbot,  Somers,  Yorke  before 
Pleaded  their  way  to  glory's  chwr  supreme. 
And  worthy  fiU'd  it.     Let  not  t^ese  great  names 
Damp,  but  incite;  nor  Murray's  praise  obscure 
Thy  younger  merit.     Know,  these  lights,  ere  yet 
To  noonday  lustre  tindletJ,  had  their  dawn. 
Prooeed  fiimiliar  to  the  gate  of  Fame, 
Hor  think  the  task  severe,  the  priie  too  high 
Of  toil  and  honour,  for  Oiy  father's  son."* 

He  persevered  for  eight  or  nine  years;  but,  not  inviting  attorneys  to 
dine  with  him,  and  never  dancing  with  their  daughters,  his  practice  did 
EOt  improve,  and  his  ^'  invpecuniosily"  was  aggravated.  At  last  he  was 
80  much  dispirited  that  he  resolved  to  quit  the  bar, — to  return  to  the 
seclusion  of  his  college, — to  qualify  himself  for  orders,  and  to  live  upon 
his  fellowship  as  he  might,  till,  in  the  course  of  time,  he  should  be 
entitled  to  a  college  living,  where  he  might  end  his  days  in  peace  and 
obscurity.  This  plan  he  certainly  would  have  carried  into  eaecution,  if 
he  had  not  thought  that  it  was  fit  he  should  aiinounoe  it  to  the  leader  of 
bis  circuit,  who  had  always  been  kind  tc  him.  This  was  Henley,  after- 
wards Lord  Northington,  who,  first  in  his  usual  jesting  manner,  and 
afterwards  with  seriousness  and  feeling,  tried  to  drive  away  the  despair 
wliich  had  overwhelmed  his  friend,  and  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtain  a 
promise  that  Pratt  would  try  one  circuit  more.f 

*  Dodsley's  Collection,  vol.  vi. 

■|- 1  End  in  the  European  Magazine  for  July  179i,  a  supposed  account  of  the 
dialogue  between  them,  which  I  consider  entirely  fictiUous.  Here  is  ft  speoimen. 
of  it.  "Henley  heard  him  throughout  mth  a  seeming  and  aniions  composure, 
when,  bursting  out  into  a  hoarse-laugh,  he  esolaimed  in  hia  strong  manner, 
'Wiiat!  turn  parson  at  last!     No,  by  G ,  Charles,  you  shan't  be  a  P 
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At  tte  first  assize  town  on  the  nest  circuit,  it  so  happened  that  Pratt 
was  Henley's  junior  (by  contrivance,  it  was  suspected)  in  a  very  im- 
poj-tant  cause,  and  that,  just  as  It  was  atout  to  he  oalled  on,  the  leader 
was  suddenly  seized  with  an  attack  of  gout,  whioli  (as  he  said)  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  court  and  retire  to  his  lodgings.  The 
lead  was  thus  suddenly  cast  upon  Pratt,  who  opened  the  plaintiff's  case 
with  great  clearness  and  precision,  made  a  most  animated  and  eloquent 
reply,  obtained  the  verdict,  was  complimented  hy  the  jndgo,  was  applauded 
by  the  audience,  and  received  several  retainers  before  he  left  the  hall. 
His  fame  travelled  before  him  to  the  next  assize  town,  where  he  had 
several  briefs, — and  from  that  time  he  became  a  favourite  all  round  the 
circuit.*  Although  Healey  continued  senior  of  the  "  Western"  for 
several  years  longer,  till  he  was  made  Attorney  General,  Pratt's  success 
was  facilitated  by  an  opening  from  the  removal  of  two  inferior  men,  who 
had  long  engrossed  a  great  share  of  the  business.  Employment  in  West- 
minster Hall  soon  followed;  for  in  new  trials  and  other  business  con- 
nected with  the  circuit,  he  displayed  such  great  ability  and  such  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  hia  profession,  that  in  cases  of  weight  he  was 
soon  eagerly  sought  after  to  hold  "  second  briefs,"  although  he  never 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  share  of  routine  bnaness, — which,  with  less 
eclat,  is  attended  with  more  profit.* 

The  first  case  in  which  he  attracted  the  general  notice  of  the  public 
rTrrrvfi  17'i9  1  ^^^  '"  ^^^  memorable  prosecution  of  a  printer  by  Sir 
L  '         '-I  Dudley  Ryder  as  Attorney  General,  under  the  orders 

of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of  some  remarks  on  their 
commitment  of  the  Honourable  Alexander  Murray  for  refusing  to  kneel 
at  their  bar.  Lord  Chief  Jt^tice  Lee,  the  presiding  Judge,  intimated 
his  opinion  that  the  jury  were  only  to  consider  whether  the  defendant 
published  the  alleged  libel  (which  was  clearly  proved  to  have  been  sold 
by  him  in  his  shop  at  the  Homer's  Head  in  Fleet  street),  and  whether 
"  the  S — r"  meant  "  the  Hight  Honourable  Arthur  Onslow,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,"  and  "the  H— h  B— ff"  meant  "Peter 
Leigh,  gentleman,  then  High  Eailiff  of  the  city  of  Westminster  ?"  Pratt 
was  junior  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  following  Ford,  a  distingoished 
lawyer  in  his  day,  whom  he  greatly  eclipsed,  he  showed  that  ex  animo 
he  entertained  the  opinion  respecting  the  rights  of  juries  which  he  sub- 
neitherl  Yon  sball  do  better  for  joiiraeir,  and  that  quioMj,  too.  Let  me  hear 
no  more  of  this  canliiig  businesa  of  turning  parson :  yon  have  abilities  that  run 

before  ua  aJi,  bat  jou  must  endeavour  to  scour  off  a  littla  of  that  d d  mudeaty 

and  diiBdence  you  hate  about  you,  to  give  themfMr  play.'"  The  writer  knew  so 
little  of  Pratt's  real  history  ftB  to  represent  that  be  was  afterwards  introduced  for 
tliB  first  time  by  Henley  to  Ktt. 

»  My  friend  Mr.  Dampier,  Tioe-Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  writes  to  me, — 
"Sir  James  Mansfield,  who  was  of  K  C.,  and  ab' 19  years  jnnr  to  VC,  used 
to  tell  me  that  he  remembered  L^  C.  on  the  West.  Circuit,  and  that  bis  rise  was 
very  sadden  and  rapid,  after  a  long  time  of  no  praetice ;  but  once  baying  led  a 
oanae  in  the  Tvest,  be  became  knonn,  and  was  immediately  in  full  busiaesa  on  the 
cirruit. " 

f  Hia  name  dosa  not  oeour  in  tlie  Reports  neariy  so  fyoquently  as  those  of 
some  others  who  are  long  since  forgotten. 
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0  strongly  ma    t        1    g       (L     IM      fill       1  f     wb    h 
after  a  lapse  of  forty  y  h     t        ph     tly    t      gl  d  t  L    d 

Thurlow  m  the  last  ape    b  h  11         1        pi  t      H     t  Id 

the  jury  that  they  were  b  1  t  1  k  t  th  t  and  t  d  y  f 
tlie  supposed  libel,  and  t  q  t  th  1  f  il  t  1  th  y  bel  d 
that  he  intended  byittowdt  dt        btth  ttn 

in  the  manner  charged  by  th    p  t       — ■ 

"  Are  yon  impanelled  d  h        m     ly  t    d  t    m       wh  th      th 

dofecdant  had  sold  a  pi  f  P  P  1  tw  p  ?  If  th  >  n 
indictment  preferred  a^       t      m       t  It  w  th  t    t  t 

ravish,  the  intent  must  hp        1  fthh  It        tf 

assault  with  intent  to  murd         h    j    y  m    t  d      wh  th       th 

assault  was  in  self-defen    ,  dd      p      oo  t      ,        f       !         f 

thought.  The  secret  intention  may  be  inferred  from  the  tendency;  but 
the  tendency  of  the  alleged  libel  is  only  to  be  got  at  by  oooaideringita 
contents  and  its  character;  and,  because  'S — r*  means  'Speaker,'  and 
'  h— h-b — ff '  means  "  hitjh-bailiff,"  are  you  to  find  the  defendant  guilty, 
if  you  believe  ia  your  consciences  that  what  he  has  published  vindicates 
the  law,  and  conduces  to  the  preservation  of  order  ?"  He  then  ably 
commented  npon  the  absurdity  of  this  prosecution  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who,  arbitrarily  and  oppressively  abusing  the  absolute  power 
which  they  claimed,  would  not  even  tolerate  a  groan  from  their  victims. 
Said  he,  "  There  ia  a  common  proverb, — and  a  Tsry  wise  Chancelloc 
affirmed  that  provei-bs  are  (he  wisdom  of  a  people — losers  MUST  HAVE 
LEAVE  TO  SPEAK.  In  the  Scripture,  Job  is  allowed  to  complain  even  of 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  the  causes  and  consequences  of  which 
he  could  not  comprehend.  As  complaints  are  natural  to  sufierers,  they 
may  merit  some  excuse  where  the  infliction  is  by  the  act  of  min,  and  to 
common  understandings  seems  wanton  and  tyraonical.  A  gentlem  m  of 
high  birth  and  unblemished  honour  is  comiuitted  to  a  felon's  cell  in 
Newgato,  because,  being  convicted  of  no  offence,  he  refuses  to  throw 
himself  before  those,  for  whom  he  did  not  feel  the  profoundest  respect, 
into  that  attitude  of  humility  which  he  reserved  for  the  occasion  of 
acknowledging  his  sins,  and  praying  for  pardon,  before  the  throne  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  Must  alt  be  sent  to  partake  his  dun- 
geon who  pity  his  fate  ?  The  Attorney  General  tells  a  free  people  that, 
happen  what  will,  they  shall  never  complain.  But,  gentlemen,  you  will 
not  surrender  jour  rights,  and  abandon  your  duty.  The  fatal  blow  to 
English  liberty  will  not  be  inflicted  by  an  English  jury." 

The  Attorney  General  having  replied,  and  Ijord  Chief  Justice  Lee 
having  reiterated  his  doctrine,  by  which  every  thing  was  to  be  reserved 
to  the  Court,  except  puhUcation  and  innwfndoes,  the  jury  retired,  and, 
being  out  two  hours,  returned  a  general  verdict  of  NOT  GUILTY.  When 
the  Attorney  General  could  be  heard,  after  the  shout  of  esultation 
which  arose,  he  prevailed  upon  the  Chief  Justice  to  call  back  the  jury, 
who  were  dispersing,  and  to  put  this  question  to  them  ; — "  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  do  you  think  the  evidence  laid  before  you,  of  the  defendant's 
publishing  the  book  by  selling  it,  is  not  sufficient  to  convince  you  that 
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the  said  defendant  did  sell  this  book  ?"  The  foreman  was  at  first  "  a. 
good  deal  flustered;"  but  the  question  hejng  repeated  to  him,  he  said, 
in  a  firm  ¥oiee,  all  his  hrethrea  nodding  assent,  "  Not  guilty,  my  Lord ; 
not  guilty  I  That  is  our  verdict,  my  Lord,  and  we  abide  hy  it !"  Upon 
vhich  there  was  a  shout  much  louder  than  before ;  and  the  Court  broke 
up."  The  controversy  respecting  the  rights  of  juries  was  not  settled 
till  the  passing  of  Mr.  Fox's  libel  bill  in  1792 ;  hut,  after  this  expression 
of  public  feeling,  the  practice  of  requiring  persons  summoned  to  the  bar 
for  breach  of  privilege  to  fall  down  on  their  kaees  was  discontinued  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament^ 

For  several  years  Pratt  went  on  steadily  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  a 
rising  lawyer.  Without  a  silk  gown,  he  was  now  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Western  Circuit,  and,  being  considered  peculiarly  well  read  in 
parliamentary  law,  he  was  the  favourite  in  all  cases  of  a  political  aspect. 
He  had  a  great  share  of  election  business  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  for  the  present  he  preferred  to  a  seat  in  that  assembly. 

From  some  cause  not  explained  (some  uncharitably  said  from  the 
spprchonsion  that  he  might  rival  the  Honourable  C.  Torke,  now  making 
a  distinguished  figure  at  the  bar)  he  was  not  a  favourite  with  the  Chan- 
j.  ,  ~ce  1    cellor,  but  he  was  at  last  made  a  King's  counsel,  upon  a 

>-  '    '  "-I    report  which  he  never  authorized,  that  he  intended  per- 

manently to  practice  ia  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  When  with  his 
silk  gown  he  went  over  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  eminent  counsel 
then  sometimes  did,  and  he  was  actually  beginning  to  interfere  with 
Charies  Yorke,  he  was  treated  with  much  civility,  but  with  marked 
disregard,  by  Lord  Hardwioke,  who  plainly,  though  not  tangibly,  showed 
that  he  never  listened  to  any  thing  which  Pratt  said.]: 

I  do  not  find  that  he  attached  himself  to  any  particular  section  in 
politics,  but  he  wm  on  a  footing  of  familiar  intimacy  with  the  great 
Whig  chiefs,  particularly  with  his  old  school-follow  Pitt,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  consulting  him  respecting  questions  of  a  legal  or  constitU' 
lional  nature  which  from  time  to  time  arose. 

He  was  likewise  in  the  constant  habit  of  associating  with  artists  and 
men  of  letters.  Although  he  did  not  yet  enjoy  the  sweets  of  domestio 
life,  this  must  have  been  an  agreeable  portion  of  his  existence,  for,  free 
from  the  anxieties  of  office,  he  had  achieved  an  unviable  station  in  society, 
the  pleasures  of  which  were  enhanced  hy  recollecting  the  despair  into 
which  he  had  formerly  been  plunged ;  he  was  courted  by  friends,  and 
respected  by  opponents  ;  highly  satisfied  with  the  present,  he  had  brilliant 
prospects  before  him.  The  disgrace  brought  upon  the  country  by  the 
imbecility  of  the  Government  might  disquiet  him  j  but  his  solicitude  was 

»  18  St.  Tr.  1203-1230. 

■f  On  tlie  trial  of  a  peer  for  felonj  it  is  stUl  put  down  in  the  programme, — 
that  he  is,  "to  kneel  when  arraigned;"  but  this  ceremony  is  not  insisted  on  in 
practice. 

J  On  the  authority  of  Sir  James  Mansfield,  from  the  relation  of  lord  Camden 
himself  He  added,  that  "  Lord  Macsfield  so  enlarged  the  practice  of  K.  B.  that 
counsel  did  not  leave  his  Court," 
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mitigated  by  tlio  consideration  that  tliis  Government  waa  liecomiiig  daily 
more  unpopular,  and  that  it  might  be  replaced  by  one  patriotic  and 
powerful,  in  which  bo  himself  might  be  called  to  take  a  part. 

At  last  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  the  head  of  aSairs  with  dictatorial  authority, 
Eesolved,  both  on  public  and  private  grounda,  that  his  rTj,^_  I7'i7  1 
old  Etonian  friend  should  now  be  provided  for,    be     L         j  'J 

thought  it  might  be  too  strong  a  meaaure  at  once  to  give  the  Great  Seal 
to  a  man  at  the  bar,  who  had  never  been  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  nor 
had  sat  in  parliament ;  but  he  declared  that  Pratt  ahould  be  Attorney 
General  ia  tho  place  of  Sir  Kobert  Henley,  who  was  to  be  made  Lord 
Keeper.  Against  this  arrangement  Charles  Yorke,  who  had  been 
appointed  Solicitor  General  the  November  preceding,  and  whose  father 
waa  mainly  instrumental  in  eonatmoting  the  new  ministry,  strongly 
protested,  aa  derogatory  to  his  rights  and  his  dignity ;  but  Pitt  was  fii-m, 
maintaining  that,  from  standing  at  the  bar  and  merit,  Pratt  ought  long 
ago  to  have  been  raised  to  the  honours  of  the  profession.  Yorke,  although 
in  a  manner  very  ungracious,  and  although  still  retaining  a  grudge  against 
Pratt  for  this  supposed  slight,  agreed  to  serve  under  him  as  Solicitor.^ 
Mr.  Attorney  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

In  those  days  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  had  no  anxiety  about  a 
seat  in  parliament ;  they  wore  not  driven  to  canvass  popular  constitu- 
encies, with  the  danger  of  being  thrown  out,  and  the  certainty  of  a  large 
hole  being  made  ia  their  official  earnings.  Sir  Charles  Pratt  was  put  ia 
for  the  close  borough  of  Downton,  which  he  continued  to  represent 
without  trouble  or  expense  till  he  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  tiie  Court 
of  Common  Pleas. 

He  now  flourished  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  he  was  an  overmatch 
for  the  heavy  Equity  pleaders  who  for  twenty  years  had  been'  sleeping 
over  ''Exceptions"  and  "Bills  of  Revival."* 

To  share  his  prosperity  and  to  solace  his  private  honrs,  being  too 
much  occupied  to  go  into  gay  company,  he,  though  "  on  the  shady  side 
of  forty,"  resolved  to  take  a  wife.  Tho  courtships  of  some  of  my  Chan- 
cellors have  been  amuifing;  but,  having  to  relate,  not  to  invent,  I  can 
only  say  of  this  union  (which  I  believe  to  have  been  highly  prudent  and 
respectable,  but  quite  unroniantic),  that  tho  lady  of  his  choice  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Nicholas  Jeffreys,  Esq.,  of  Brecknock 
Priory,  who  brought  considerable  wealth  into  tho  family,  and  ia  compli- 
ment to  whom  one  of  its  titles  was  afterwards  selected.  Thoy  are  said 
to  have  hvcd  together  in  harmony  and  happiness ;  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  Lord  Camden's  career  we  have  to  regret  that  very  few  personal 
or  private  anecdotes  of  him  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  We  must  be 
contented  with  viewing  him  on  the  stage  of  public  life., 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  although  he  was  afterwards  such 
orator  in  the  House  of  Lords,  during  the  whole  time  that  he  sat  in 
House  of  Commoua  his  name  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  printed 

*  During  the  four  years  that  he  afterwards  practised  in  this  Court,  there  is 
hardly  a  reported  case  in  which  Mb  name  is  not  meationed  as  counsel. — SeeBdeu'a 
Eep.  temp.  Korihington. 
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parliamenteiy  debates.  This  arises  partly  from  the  very  imperfect  record 
we  have  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legidature  during  this  period  of  our 
history,  there  being  only  one  octavo  volume  for  the  twelve  years  from 
1753  to  1765, — partly  from  the  cessation  of  faotious  strife  during  Mr. 
Pitt's  brilliant  administration,  and  partly  from  Pratt's  style  of  speaking 
heing  rather  too  calm  and  rotiocinative  for  the  taste  of  the  Lower  House, 
„j._  -.„„,  ,  — so  that  while  he  remained  there  he  was  merely 
L  "    ■  ■J     considered  "par  ncgoiiis,  neque  swpra, — equal  to 

carrying  through  the  law  business  of  the  government,  and  fit  for  nothing 
more, — no  one  dreaming  that  hereafter  he  was  to  rival  Chatham,  and 
that  Mansfield  was  to  quail  under  him. 

The  only  occasion  wnen  he  seems  to  have  attracted  much  notice  as  a 
representative  of  the  people  was  in  bringing  forward  the  escellent  bill — ■ 
which  unfortunately  preyed  abortive — for  ameading  the  "  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act,"  in  consequence  of  a  decision  that  it  did  not  apply,  unless  where 
there  was  a  charge  of  crime — so  that  in  many  instances  persons  illegally 
deprived  of  their  liberty  by  ati  agent  of  the  Crown  could  not  have  the 
benefit  of  it.  Horace  Walpole  tells  ns,  that  "  the  Attorney  General  de- 
clared himself  for  the  utmost  latitude  of  the  habeas  corpus,"  and  adds, 
that  "it  reflected  no  small  honour  on  him,  that  the  first  advocate  of  the 
Crown  should  appear  as  the  first  champion  against  prerogative."  The 
bill  having  easily  passed  the  Commons,  where  it  was  warmly  supported 
by  Pitt,  was  (as  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  elsewhere),*  rejected  by 
the  Lords,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  "law  Lords,"  who  then  op- 
posed all  improvement,  and  likewise  to  gratify  the  strong  prejudices  of 
the  King,  who  had  openly  declared  agMnst  it,  and  who,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  reign,  most  conscientiously  and  zealously  opposed 
every  measure,  domestic  or  colonial,  that  had  in  it  the  slight^t  tincture 
of  liberality, "{■ 

*  Ante,  p.  136. 

j-  It  is  a  curioas  ftiot,  that,  with  regard  to  law  reform,  the  two  Hoaaea  have 
reeeollj  changed  oharaeteiis.  I  will  not  presume  to  praise  (he  aBsembI j  to  whicli 
I  have  now  the  honour  to  belong,  aa  far  as  politics  may  t>y  oonoecned,  Imt  in 
jurisprudenljal  legislation,  I  saj  boldly,  they  are  greatly  in  adTOJioe  of  the  other 
House — which  has  become  the  great  obafacle  io  improTement.  I  wiU  give  a  few 
instanoeB.  The  late  Libel  Bill  (generally  callei!  in  Westminatar  Hall  "Lord 
Campbell's  Libel  Bill"),  which  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  deprived 
in  the  House  of  Commona  of  some  of  its  most  important  clauses  for  the  protection 
of  private  character  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  the  session  of  1845  the 
House  of  Commona  threw  out  bills  which,  being  approved  of  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  ^  the  law  Lords,  had  passed  Ihe  House  of  Lords  unanimously— 1.  To 
abolish  "Deodands,"  that  disgraceful  remnant  of  supersydon  and  barbarism; 
2.  To  allow  a  compensation  to  be  obtained  by  action  where  a  pecuniary  loss  is 
sustained  from  death  caused  by  the  negligence  of  another,  so  that  a  railway 
company  might  be  compelled  to  make  some  provision  for  orphans  whose  father 
has  been  killed  by  their  default;  and,  8.  To  permit  actions  to  be  commenced 
against  persona  who,  having  conb^acted  debts  in  England  or  Ireland,  have  gone 
abroad  to  deftaud  their  creditors,  and  there  spend  the  funds  remitted  to  them 
from  home, — which  at  present  the  law  cannot  tooch, — (1846.)  In  the  Session 
of  1847  I  was  able  to  carry  Bills  1  and  2;  but  Bill  8,  ehioflj  meant  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland,  is  considered  by  Irish  Members  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
that  country.— (1849.) 
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Pratt,  while  Attorney  General,  oonduoteii  two  government  proseou- 
tiona, — still  professing  and  acting  upon  tlie  great  principles  of  justice  for 
which  he  had  so  holdly  straggled  when  defeading  those       ■-  , -eg  -. 

who  had  heea  proaocuted  by  his  predecessors.    The  first       L  "     '  ■-• 

was  against  Dr.  Hensey  for  high  treason,  in  corresponding  with  the 
King's  enemies  and  inviting  them  to  invade  the  kingdom.  The  trial  took 
place  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  before  Lord  Mansfield  and 
the  other  Judges  of  that  Court.  Mr.  Attorney,  in  opening  the  case  to 
the  jury,  having  read  several  letters  which  had  been  written  by  the  pri- 
soner to  the  J'rench  Government  during  the  war,  and  which  he  contended 
were  treasonable,  said — 

"  These  letters,  and  translations  of  them,  being  laid  before  you,  you, 
gntlemen,  will  be  proper  judges  of  their  destructive  tendency ;  indeed 
(under  tho  sufferance  of  the  Court)  you  are  the  only  judges  of  this  fact. 
Proof  being  given  that  they  are  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner,  and 
were  sent  off  by  him, — if  you  are  of  opinion,  from  a  fair  construction  of 
their  contents,  that  his  object  was  to  solicit  and  to  encourage  the  landing 
of  a  French  army  on  ouv  shore,  then  he  is  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge  by  this  indictment ;— but  otherwise  it  will  be  your  duty  to  acquit 
him,  whatever  opinion  you  may  form  of  his  character,  and  whatever  sus- 
picions you  may  entertain  of  Ma  conduct." 

The  jury  having  found  a  verdict  of  "guUty,"  the  Attorney  G-eneral 
consented  that  the  day  for  the  execution  should  be  appointed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  month.  The  prisoner,  after  being  seyeral  times  respited, 
was  finally  pardoned — a  striking  iastanee  of  the  clemency  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  strong  contraat  with  the  execution  of  Byng  under  the  late 
administration.* 

The  only  ex  (iffi,mo  information  which  he  filed  was  against  Dr.  Shib- 
beare  for  a  most  seditious  and  dangerous  publication,  entitled  "  A 
Letter  to  the  People  of  England,"  containing  direct  incentives  to 
insurrection.  Home  Tooke,  no  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the  press 
approves  of  the  prosecution,  saying,  that  "  if  ever  there  was  an  in- 
famous libel  against  the  Government,  surely  it  was  that."-|'  The 
trial  came  on  in  Westminster  Hall  before  Lord  Mansfield.  In  open- 
the  case  to  the  jury,  the  Attorney,  although  using  rather  quieter  lan- 
guage, adhered  to  the  doctrine  for  which  he  had  straggled  with  such  bril- 
liant success  in  his  first  great  speech  in  the  King  v  Owen,  and  expressly 
told  the  jury  that  he  desired  them,  besides  the  evidence  of  publioation, 
and  the  innuendoes,  to  considei  the  language  of  the  bbe),  and  not  to 
find  a  verdict  for  the  Ci own,  unless  they  weie  convinced  that  it  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  a  subversion  of  the  public  tiinqmUity — from  which 
they  might  fairly  infer  that  the  defendant  published  it  "  maliciously  and 
seditiously,"  as  charged  m  the  information  ,  hut  he  added,  that  "  he  did 
not  wish  for  a  conviction  if  any  man  in  the  world  could  entertain  a  doubt 
of  the  defendant's  guilt."  At  the  distance  of  many  years,  he  stated  with 
pride,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Fox's  Libel  Bill,  the  marked 

*  19  St.  Tr.  1342-1889.  f  20  St,  Tv.  708. 

VOL.  V.  14 
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manner  in  which  he  had  intimated  bis  opinion  to  all  th?  world,  "  that 
the  criminality  of  the  alleged  libel  was  a  qnestion  of  fact  with  wbioh  the 
Court  bad  no  ooncern."* 

Pratt  conducted  with  the  same  propriety  the  prosecution  of  Lord  Fer- 
rers for  murder  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Thus  ho  opened,  with  touch- 
ing simplicity  and  candour  : — "  My  Lords,  as  I  never  thought  it  my  duty 
in  any  case  to  attempt  at  eloquence  where  a  prisoDer  stood  upon  trial  for 
his  life,  much  less  shall  I  think  of  doing  it  before  your  Lonfcbips ;  give 
me  leave,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  a  narrative  of  the  facts."  These  he 
proceeds  to  state  with  great  perapionity  and  moderation,  as  they  were  af- 
terwards fully  proved  by  the  witnesses.  The  labouring  oar  on  this  occa- 
sion, however,  fell  to  the  Solicitor  General  Yorke,  who  so  ably  repelled 
the  defence  of  insanity  ."f 

The  labours  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  were  very  light  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Gfeorge  II.,  for  all  opposition  in  parliament  was  annihi- 
lated ; — from  the  universal  popularity  of  a  triumphant  G-ovemraent,  sedi- 
tious libels  were  unknown, — and  there  were  no  Government  prosecutions, 
except  in  the  Court  of  Excheqaer  against  unlucky  smugglers. 


CHAPTEK  CXLin. 


0^f  the  demise  of  the  Grown,  all  things  for  some  time  went  on  very 
-,  _„„  -.    smoothly.  Pratt  prepared  the  proclamation  of  George  III, 
[A.  D.  .J    jj-^  patent  as  Attorney-General  was  renewed  by  the  young 

Sovereign,  and  no  great  alarm  was  esoited  by  the  circumstance  of  Lord 
Bute,  who  had  been  groom  of  the  stole  to  the  Prince,  being  sworn  a 
Privy  Councillor.  But  when  this  nobleman  was  made  Secretary  of  State, 
and  began  with  the  air  of  a  royal  favourite  to  interfere  actively  with  the 
patronage  and  with  the  measures  of  the  government,  it  was  discovered 
that  Whig  rule  was  coming  to  an  end.  The  Stuarts  having  fallen  into 
utter  contempt,  so  that  the  return  of  their  persons  was  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded,  there  was  to  be  a  restoration  of  their  masims  of  government. 
Being  of  "  good  Bevotutionary  principles,"  which  had  been  openly  stated 
as  a  recommendation  to  of&ce  during  the  last  two  reigns,  now  made  a 
man  be  looked  upon  at  Court  very  coldly,  and  "  the  divine  indefeasible 
right  of  kin^"  became  the  favourite  theme, — in  total  forgetfulness  of 
its  ineompatibility  with  the  parliamentary  title  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
A  breaking  up  of  the  combination  of  the  few  great  families  who  called 
themselves  "  the  Whig  farty," — who  had  for  many  years  monopolised 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown, — and  who  had  on  var' 

»  Aannal  Eegiater,  1758. 
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tbe  viees  with  which  they  had  formerly  been  in  the  hahit  of  reproaching 
the  Tories, — would  have  heen  a  most  laudable  exploit ;  but  unfortunately 
the  Sovereign  waa  determiQed  to  transfer  power  from  one  faction,  kept 
in  cheek  by  professing  liberal  principles,  to  another  imbued  with  a  love 
of  absolutism, — although  the  leaders  of  it  while  in  opposition  had  oeea- 
Bionally  spoken  the  language  of  freedom — which  they  were  now  eager 
to  disclaim. 

Pratt  being  resolved  to  mdntaiii  his  own  principles,  happen  what 
would,  as  the  proposal  to  make  the  Judges  irremov-  r  ^-jaQ  i7gi  i 

able  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign  was  laud-  <■  '    '  '  'J 

able  by  carrying  into  effect  the  intention  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, — 
and  as  he  was  not  called  upon  to  do  anything  in  parliament  or  in  "VVesI^ 
minster  Hall  inconsistent  with  his  notions  of  duty, — he  continued  in  hia 
office  of  Attorney-General  even  when  his  chief— strongly  condemning 
the  foreign  policy  now  adopted — had  resigned.  If  he  had  continued 
Attorney-General  till  No.  XLV.  of  "  the  North  Briton"  was  published, 
he  must  then  have  thrown  up  his  office,  for  he  would  sooner  have  thrust 
bis  band  into  the  fire  than  advised  or  defended  general  warrants  to  seize 
the  printer  and  publisher,  or  countenanced  any  of  the  violent  proceed- 
ings against  Wilkes,  which  shortly  rendered  the  government  so  odious 
and  contemptible,  and  introduced  factious  struggles  almost  unparalleled 
in  our  annals. 

But  in  the  lull  before  the  storm  died  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willcs,  and 
the  Attorney  General  liwd  his  head  upon  "the  cushion   _  Tjf o  i 

of  the  Common  Pleas."     It  was  rather  agreeable  to  the  L  ■     ■  'J 

Sovereign  and  the  ministers  that  he  should  be  placed  in  a  Court  in 
which  it  was  thought  that  no  political  cases  could  come,  and  he  could  do 
no  mischief  with  his  "  wild  notions  of  liberty."  Accordingly,  his  patent 
as  Chief  Justice  was  immediately  made  out;  and  having  qualified  him- 
self by  submitting  to  the  degree  of  the  coif,*  on  the  23d  of  January, 
the  first  day  of  Hilary  Terra,  1762,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  Here,  it  so  turned  out,  there  were  soon  more  political 
coses  than  during  many  years  after  came  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,— where  he  would  by  no  means  have  been  trusted.  He  himself 
anticipated  nothing  but  repose  in  his  new  office ;  and  he  really  thought 
bis  poiitical  life  was  at  an  end.  Thus  he  writes  to  bis  old  friend  Davies : 
"  I  remember  you  prophesied  formerly  that  I  should  be  a  Chief  Justice, 
or  perhaps  something  higher.  Half  is  come  to  pass:  I  am  Thane  of 
Cawdor,  but  the  greater  is  behind;  and  if  that  fails  me,  you  are  still  a 
false  prophet.  Joking  aside — I  am  retired  out  of  this  bustling  world  to 
a  place  cf  sufficient  proflt,  ease,  and  dignity ;  and  I  believe  that  I  am  a 
much  happier  man  than  the  highest  post  in  the  law  could  have  made 
me."  He  then  little  expected  that  before  long  the  prophet  might  have 
exclaimed  to  him,  "  Thou  hast  it  now,  King,  Cawdor,  Glamis — all !" 

Lest  he  should  never  have  a  better  opportunity,  ia  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  of  proclaiming  his  adherence  to  con-  ^  176^  1763  1 
stitutional  principles,  a  question  of  practice  arising     L  '     "  '  '-• 

*  He  was  oalled  along  with  Sejjeant  Burlaad.  Emhiema  anmiM^-Tu  satis  bobm. 
—2  Wilson,  186. 
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during  bis  first  term,  viz.,  "wliother  the  Judges  could  refuse  a  plea 
puis  darrein  cmfWMance,"  the  Chief  Justice  said,  "  Such  discrotioii  is 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  common  law  of  England,  and  would  be 
more  fit  for  an  Eastern  monarchy  than  for  this  land  of  liberty,  J^ulU 
net/abimus  jtisfitiam."* 

But,  ere  long,  he  had  to  adjudicate  upon  a  ease  that  excited  more  in- 
terest in  the  public  mind  tlian  any  that  had  ooourred  in  a  court  of  law 
sinee  the  trial  of  the  Seven  JJishops. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  SOtli  of  April,  1763,  John  Wilkes,  then 
member  for  the  borough  of  Buckingham,  was  arrested,  under  Lord 
Halifax's  general  warrant  to  "  seise  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers 
of  the  North  Briton,  No.'SLV.,  together  with  their  papers."  As  soon 
as  a  copy  of  the  warrant  could  be  obtained,  while  he  was  still  in  his 
bouse  in  Great  George  Street,  in  custody  of  the  messengers,  Serjeant 
Glya,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  moved  for,  and  obtained  for  him, 
a  writ  of  liaheas  corpus,  returnable  immediately, — the  Chief  Justice  ob- 
serving, "  that  this  was  a  most  extraordinary  warrant."  Tiie  Solicitor 
to  the  Treasury,  who  was  present,  having  reported  what  had  passed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Wilkes,  before  the  writ  could  be  served  on 
the  messengers,  was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Secretary  of  State  returned  that  "  he  was  not  in  their 
custody,"  On  the  Monday  a  habeas  carpus  was  obtained,  directed  to  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

The  metropolis  was  now  in  a  state  of  almost  unparalleled  excitement. 
At  the  sitting  of  the  Court,  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
b  ht  int  C  t  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who,  without  no- 
t  g  li  R  t  the  "  general  warrant"  under  which  the  arrest  took 
j]  ly     t      t  the  commitment  to  the  Tower  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  as 

th        th  I  p  blisbcr  of  a  most  infamous  and  seditious  libel,  en- 

t  tl  1  tb    N    th  B   ton,  No.  XLV.,  tending  to  inflame  the  minds  and  to 

1       t    th     ff    t        of  the  people  from  his  Majesty,  and  to  excite  them 

t    t     t      us  tions  against  the  government."     Thus  the  question 

f  th     1  e  lity     f  g  noral  warrants  was  for  the  present  evaded :  but 

S  r|       t  bly    m      d  that  Mr.  Wilkes  should  be  set  at  liberty,  "first, 

h    g        d  th  t   t  did  not  appear  that  there  had  been  any  informa- 

t  th  t  him  before  his  commitment ;  eeeondk/,  that  no  part 

f  th    1  b  1  w        t  f  rth  to  enable  the  Court  to  see  whether  any  offence 

h  d  b  mm  tt  d     and,  thirdly,  that  he  was  privileged  from  arrest 

a       m  mb       f  P    1  ament."  After  a  learned  argument  by  counsel,  and 

[        ng    pee  b  f  oiu  Mr,  Wilkes  himself,  the  Court  took  time  to 

d  d     n  the  Friday  following,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt 

d  b       d  th  mous  opinion,  overruling  the  first  two  objections, 

and  tb     d    1    g      th  the  last : — 

"  The  third  matter  insisted  upon  for  Mr.  Wilkes  is,  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  (which  is  admitted  by  the  King's  Serjeants,)  and  so 
entitled  to  privilege  to  be  free  from  arrests  in  aU  cases  except  treason^ 

*  2  WilaoEj  187.     PhtU  i.  Salkeld. 
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felony,  and  actual  hreach  of  the  peace;  and  we  are  all  of  opinion  that 
he  is  entitled  to  that  pvi?ilege,  and  that  he  muet  bo  set  at  liberty.  The 
Seven  Bishops  were  most  unjustly  ousted  of  their  privilege,  three  of  the 
Judges  deciding  that  a  seditious  libel  was  au  actual  broach  of  the  peace. 
4  Inst.  25,  says,  '  the  privilege  of  parliament  holds,  unless  it  be  in  three 
cases,  viz.,  treason,  felony,  and  the  peace.  Privilege  of  parliament  holds 
in  informations  for  the  King,  tinlesH  in  the  cases  before  excepted.'  The 
ease  of  an  information  against  Lord  Taukerville  for  bribery  (4  Anne)  mas 
within  the  privilege  of  parliament.  We  are  all  of  opinion  that  a  libel  is 
not  a  breach  of  the  peace  :  it  tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  that  is  the 
utmost.  But  that  which  only  tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  cannot  be 
an  actual  breach  of  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  Judge  Powell, 
the  only  honost  man  of  the  four  Judges,  dissented,  and  I  am  bound  to 
be  of  his  opinion,  and  to  say  that  case  is  not  law — but  it  shows  the 
miserable  condition  to  which  the  state  was  then  reduced.  Let  Mr.  Willies 
be  discharged  from  his  imprisonment." 

A  great  part  of  the  population  of  London  being  in  Westminster  Hall, 
Palace  yard,  and  the  adjoining  sti-eets,  a  shout  arose  which  was  heard 
with  dismay  at  8t.  James's.* 

As  the  authorities  then  stood,  I  think  a  court  of  law  was  hound  to  decide 
in  favour  of  privilege  in  such  a  case ;  but  although  I  must  condemn  the 
servile  desire  to  please  the  King  and  his  ministers,  by  which  both  Houses 
were  actuated  on  the  re-assembling  of  parliament,  I  cannot  but  approve 
the  resolution  to  which  they  jointly  came,  and  which,  I  presume  would 
now  be  considered  conclusive  evidence  of  the  law,  "  that  privilege  of 
parliament  does  not  extend  to  the  ease  of  writing  or  publishing  seditious 
libels."*!"  ^  *^**  '"'*  think  that  privilege  of  parliament  should,  in  any 
respect,  interfere  with  the  esecution  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  country. 
Little  inconvenience  arises  from  the  immnnity  of  members  of  parliament 
from  arrest  of  debt,  and  this  is  necessary  to  protect  them  in  the  discharge 
of  their  public  functions. 

The  immense  popularity  which  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  now  acquired, 
I  am  afraid,  led  him  into  some  intemperance  of  language,  although  hia 
decisions  might  be  aoiind.  Many  actions  were  brought  in  bis  Court,  and 
tried  before  him,  for  arrests  under  general  warrants ;  and,  the  juries 
giving  enormous  damages,  applications  were  made  to  set  aside  the  ver- 
dicts, and  to  grant  new  trials.  It  might  be  right  to  refuse  to  interfere, 
but  not  in  terms  such  as  these  : — 

"  The  personal  injury  done  to  the  plaintiff  wa9  very  small,  so  that  jf 
the  jury  had  been  confined  by  their  oath  to  consider  the  mere  personal 
injury  only,  perhaps  twenty  pounds  would  have  been  thought  damages 
sufficient ;  but  the  jury  saw  before  them  a  magistrate  exercising  arbitrary 
power  over  all  the  King's  subjects — violating  Magna  Charta,  and  attempt- 

*  2  -ffileon,  151-160;  19  St.  Tr.  082-1002. 

1 15  Part.  Hist  1365.-1  am  not  aware  what] 
eases  of  libel  after  conviction,  bo  as  to  prevent 
Earl  of  Abingdon,  end  other  members  of  pi  " 
to  impriBonment  for  libel  witliout  question. 
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iiig  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  kingdom  by  iaeisting  on  the  legality  of 
thia  general  warrant;  they  heard  the  King's  counsel,  and  saw  the  Boli- 
eitor  to  the  Treasury  endeavouring  to  support  and  maintain  the  legality 
of  the  warrant  in  a  tyrannical  and  severe  manner.  These  are  the  ideas 
which  struck  the  jury  on  the  trial,  and  I  think  they  have  done  right  in 
giving  exemplary  damages.  To  enter  a  man's  house  under  colour  of  a 
nameless  warrant  in  order  to  procure  evidence,  is  worse  than  the  Spanish 
inquisition — a  law  under  which  no  Englishman  would  wish  to  live  an 
hour; — it  was  a  most  daring  attack  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  'Nullus 
liber  homo  capiatur  vel  imprisonetur,  nee  super  eum  ibimus— nisi  per 
legale  judicium  parium  suorum  vel  per  legem  terrje,'  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  destroy  this  protection  against  arbitrary  power.  I  cannot 
say  what  damages  I  should  have  given  if  I  had  been  upon  the  jury."* 

Mr.  Wilkes's  own  action  being  afterwards  tried  (Dec.  6)  before  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Pratt,  he  said, — 

"  The  defendants  claim  a  right,  under  a  general  warrant  and  bad  pre- 
cedents, to  force  persons'  houses,  break  open  escritoires,  seiae  papers 
where  no  inventory  is  made  of  the  things  tiien,  and  no  persons'  names 
specified  in  the  warrant,  so  that  messengers  are  to  be  vested  with  a  dis- 
oretionary  power  to  search  wherever  their  suspicions  or  their  malice  may 
lead  them.  As  to  the  damages,  I  continue  of  opinion  that  the  jury  are 
not  limited  by  the  injury  received.  Damages  are  designed  not  only  as  a 
satisfaction  to  the  injured  person,  but  likewise  as  a  punishment  to  the 
guilty,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  detestation  in  which  the  wrongful  act  is  held 
bi/  the  jury." '^ 

The  jury  having  given  1000?.,  a  bill  of  exceptions  was  tendered  to 
the  direction — but  the  Chief  Justice  refused  to  receive  it,  as  it  came  too 
late  after  Terdiot. 

In  Leach  v.  Mcni^,'^  however,  the  question  as  to  the  legality  of  general 
warrants  was  regularly  raised.  There,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  having 
given  a  similar  direction,  a  hill  of  exceptions  was  duly  tendered  and  car- 
ried by  writ  of  error  into  the  King's  Bench.  It  was  in  arguing  tbis  case 
that  Dunning  laid  the  foundation  of  his  splendid  fame.  Lord  Mansfield 
having,  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  thrown  out  an  opinion  against 
the  legality  of  the  warrant,  the  Attorney  General  Yorke  contrived  to  be 
beaten  on  a  bye  point ;  hut,  without  a  formal  judgment,  general  warraats 
have  ever  since  been  considered  illegal,  although  they  were  sanctioned 
by  a  uniform  usage  of  anoient  standing  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.§ 

Another  very  important  case  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  while  Pratt  presided  there,  in  which  the  question  was  distinctly 
raised,  "  whether,  on  a  charge  of  libel,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  grant 
a  warrant  to  search  for,  seize,  a)iii  carry  away  p'ipers  f  and  m  support 
of  this  practice  too  a  long  course  of  precedents  was  proved.  But,  after 
protracted  arguments,  the  Chief  Justice  said, — 

"  The  warrant  was  an  execution  in  the  first  instance  without  any  pre- 

*  2  Wils.  206,  207.     EucUe  v.  Mon^.  t  lb.  244;  Beardmore  i.  Camngtort. 

%  3  Burr.  1692.  g  19  St.  Tr.  982^1002. 
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vious  summons,  esamination,  hearing  the  plaintiff,  or  proof  that  he  waa 
the  author  of  the  supposed  libels, — a  power  claimed  bj  no  other  magis- 
trate whatever  (Soroggs,  0.  J.,  always  excepted) ;  it  waa  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  defendants  to  execute  the  warrant  in  the  ahseoee  or  pre- 
sence of  the  plaintiff,  when  he  might  have  no  witness  present  to  see  what 
tbcj  did,  for  they  were  to  seize  all  papers,  bank  bills,  or  any  other  valua- 
ble papers  they  might  take  away  if  they  were  so  disposed.  If  this  be 
lawful,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  are  involved  in  it ;  for  they  have  both 
ruled  that,  in  snoh  matters,  they  are  on  a  footing  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
King's  subjects.  In  the  case  of  Wilkes,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
CommoDB,  a  J  his  books  and  papers  were  seized  and  taken  away :  we  were 
told  by  one  of  these  witnesses,  that '  he  was  obliged  by  his  oath  to  sweep 
away  all  papers  whatsoever.'  If  this  be  the  law,  it  would  be  found  in 
our  books,  but  no  such  law  ever  existed  in  this  country;  our  law  holds 
property  so  sacred,  that  no  man  can  set  his  foot  on  his  neighbour's  close 
without  his  leave.  The  defendants  have  no  right  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  usage  of  these  warrants  since  the  Revolution, — that  usage  being  con- 
trary to  law.  The  Secretary  of  State  cannot  make  that  law  which  is  not 
to  he  found  in  our  books.  It  must  have  been  tbc  guilt  or  poverty  of 
those  on  whom  such  warrants  have  been  executed  that  deterred  or  hin- 
dered them  from  contending  against  the  power  of  a  Secretary  of  Stat« 
and  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  as  such  warrants  could  never  have 
passed  for  lawful.  It  is  said  to  be  better  for  the  Government  and  the 
public  to  seiae  the  libel  before  it  is  published.  If  the  legislature  be  of 
that  opinion,  they  wiil  make  it  lawful.  As  yet  our  law  is  wise  and  mer- 
ciful, and  supposes  every  man  accused  to  be  innocent  till  he  is  tried  by 
his  peers  and  found  guiity.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
this  warrant  is  wholly  illegal  and  void."* 

Pratt,  while  a  common  law  Judge,  certainly  was  of  signal  service  to 
Lis  country.  He  not  only  arrested  some  flagrant  abuses  in  his  own  timcj 
but  he  laid  down  principles  upon  which  other  flagrant  abuses  still  con- 
tinuing, aneh  as  the  opening  of  private  letters  at  the  Post-ofiioe  by  ordet 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  may  still  be  reached  and  remedied. 

It  would  appear  from  the  Reports,  that  there  were  few  cases  of  import- 
ance, not  of  a  political  nature,  debated  in  the  Common  Pleas  while  Pratt 
was  Chief  Justice.  The  most  important,  perhaps,  was  Doe  v  iTftse^,"}" 
in  which  he  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  other  Judges  of  his  own 
Court,  aud  also  to  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  King's  Bench,  that  wit- 
nesses to  a  will  must  be  disinterested  when  they  attest  it,  and  that  it  is 
not  enough  that  their  interest  is  removed  before  they  come  to  prove  it 
Although  he  was  overruled,  the  legislature  adopted  his  opinion,  by  enact- 
ing that  the  moment  of  attestation  is  the  period  to  regaid  m  considermg 
their  credibility.  In  no  other  case  was  there  a  final  difterenoe  between 
him  and  his  brethren  on  the  bench,  and  all  his  oontemporfirles  unite  in 
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bearing  testimony  to  the  combination  of  dignity,  impartiality,  and  courtesy 
with  which  he  presided  over  the  proceed  ngs  of  h  3  Court  * 

After  the  liberation  of  Wilkes  and  the  cnnden  nat  a  of  gene  al 
r  1 7R4  T   warrants"  and  "  sear  h.  war  anta  f  r  papers     ho  b    ame 

LA.r.l/Ot,j  the  idol  of  the  nat  on  G  m  repr  sentat  om  of  h  lad 
down  the  law  from  sign-posts.  Many  busts  and  pr  nts  of  h  n  were  a  Id 
Dot  only  in  the  streets  of  the  met  opol  s  but  a  provmo  al  towns  and 
remote  villagoH,  A  fine  portrait  of  h  m  by  S  r  Jo  hua  Beyn  Ids  w  th 
a  flattering  inacription,  "  in  honour  of  th     a    1  sse    or  of  Engl  sh 

liberty  by  law,"  was  placed  in  the  Culdl  11  f  h  y  of  London 
Addresses  of  thanks  to  him  poo  e  I  a  fiom    11  j  a  and  m  st  of  the 

gi-eat  municipalities  of  the  empire  presen  d  h  m  w  h  he  freedom  of 
their  corporations.  English  journals  and  En  1  K  a  11  ra  carried  his 
fame  over  Europe;  and  one  of  the  sight  f  L  d  n  wh  oh  foreigners 
went  to  see,  was  the  Great  Lord  Ghiei  J     t    e  Pr  tt 

On  the  formation  of  the  Rockingham  administration,  although  the 
leaders  unfortunately  consented  to  have  Northington  for  their  Chancellor 
they  wished  to  court  popularity,  and  to  give  a  pledge  that  they  meant  to 
follow  a  different  course  of  policy  at  home  and  abroad  from  their  prede- 
cessors, who  prosecuted  Wilkes  and  tased  the  colonies.  Accordingly, 
their  first  act  was  to  raise  the  popular  Judge  to  the  Peerage,  by  the  style 
of  "  Baron  Camden  of  Camden  Place,  in  the  county  of  Kent."f  The 
property  from  which  he  took  his  title  had  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
antiquary  of  that  name,  and  had  passed,  through  several  changes  of 
ownership,  into  the  possession  of  the  Pratts. 

The  new  Peer  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  first  day  of 
the  following  session,  being  looked  at  with  a  jealous  eye  both  by  Lord 
Northington,  who  had  opposed  bis  elevation,  and  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who 
instinctiveJy  dreaded  a  contest  for  the  supremacy  which  he  had  enjoyed 
there  since  the  death  of  Lord  Hardwicke. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Lord  Camden's  maiden  effort  upon  the  right 
to  tax  America,  where  bo  waa  so  rudely  assailed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. f 
The  declaratory  bill  being  brought  in,  he  on  a  subsequent  day  opposed  it 
in  a  set  speech,  upon  which  ho  had  taken  immense  pains, — which  has 
been  rapturously  praised,  and  some  passages  of  which  are  still  in'  the 
mouths  of  schoolboys, — but  which  I  must  acknowledge  seems  to  me  to 
exhibit  false  reasoning  and  false  taste.  Having  began  by  alluding  to 
the  charge  against  him,  as  "  the  broacher  of  new-fangled  doctrines,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  subversive  of  the  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment," he  thus  proceeded : — 

"  My  Lords,  this  is  a  heavy  charge,  but  more  so  when  made  against 

*  2  Wilson,  275-292;  Enikkf.  Carrwston;  19  St.  Tr.  1073. 

^  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  Mb  "  Jouvna.!,"  aaja,  "One  of  the  fir  a  f  u 
admutistration  waa  to  obtain  from  Ma  Mi^esty  the  honours  of  a  p      ag  he 

true  patriot,  Lord  Chief  JaslioB  Pratt,  which  the  King  had  the  cond  n  u  o 
grant  to  oor  earnest  entreaties ;  the  news  of  which  was  received  by  he  na  n 
wiUi  much  applause." — Piirt  U.  p.  47. 

X  Ante,,  p.  180. 
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[  am,  in  both  capacities  as  a  Peer  and  a  Jndgo,  the 
defender  of  tiie  law  and  the  constitution.  When  I  spoke  last,  I  was 
indeed  replied  to,  hut  not  answered.  As  the  affair  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance,  and  in  its  consequences  may  involve  the  fate  of  kingdoms,  I 
have  taten  the  strictest  review  of  mj  arguments,  I  have  ve-esamined  all 
my  authorities — fully  determiued,  if  I  found  myself  mistalcen,  puhlioly 
to  own  my  mistake  and  give  up  my  opinion  ;  but  my  searches  have  more 
and  more-  couTinced  me  that  the  British  Purliament  has  no  right  to  tax 
the  Americans.  I  shall  not  criticise  the  strange  language  in  which  your 
.  proposed  declaration  is  framed ;  for  to  what  purpose,  but  loss  of  time,  to 
consider  the  particulars  of  a  bill,  the  very  esiatence  of  which  is  illegal — 
absolutely  illegal, — contrary  to  Uie  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  contrary 
tfl  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  constitution, — a  co^stit^tion  grounded  on 
the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  nature, — a  constitution  whose  centre 
is  liberty,  which  sends  liberty  to  every  individual  who  may  happen  to  be 
within  any  part  of  its  ample  circumference  ?  Nor,  my  Lords,  is  the 
doctrine  new,  it  is  as  old  aa  the  constitution ;  it  grew  up  with  it ;  indeed 
it  is  its  support;  taxation  and  representation  are  inseparably  united. — 
God  hath  joined  them,  no  British  Parliament  can  put  them  asunder ;  to 
endeavour  to  do  so,  is  to  stab  our  very  vitals.  My  position  is  this — I 
repeat  it — I  will  maintain  it  to  my  last  hour — taxation  and  representa- 
tion are  inseparable;  this  position  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature;  it 
is  itself  a  law  of  nature ;  for  whatever  is  a  man's  own,  is  absolutely  his 
own ;  no  man  has  a  right  to  take  it  from  him  without  his  consent,  either 
expressed  by  himself  or  representative;  whosoever  attempts  to  do  it, 
attempts  an  injury;  whosoever  does  it  commits  a  robbery;*  he  throws 
down  and  destroys  the  distinction  between  liberty  and  slavery.  Taxa- 
tion and  representation  are  coeval  with,  and  essential  to  the  constitution. 
I  wish  the  maxim  of  Maohiavel  were  followed — that  of  examining  a  con- 
stitution, at  certain  periods,  according  to  its  first  principles ;  this  would 
correct  abuses  and  supply  defects.  To  endeavor  to  fix  the  fera  when  the 
House  of  Commons  began  in  this  kingdom,  is  a  moat  pernicious  and 
destructive  attempt;  to  fix  it  in  Edward's  or  Henry's  reign,  is  owing  to 
the  idle  dreams  of  some  whimsical  ill-judging  antiquarians.  When  did 
the  House  of  Commons  first  begin  ?  When,  my  Lord  ? — it  began  with 
the  constitution.  There  is  not  a  blade  of  grass  growing  in  the  most 
obscure  comer  of  this  kingdom  which  is  not — which  was  not  ever — repre- 
sented since  the  constitution  began  ;  there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass,  which, 
when  taxed,  was  not  taxed  by  the  consent  of  the  proprietor."  [He  then 
examines,  at  great  length,  the  arguments  drawn  by  analogy  from  Ireland, 
Wales,  Berwick  and  the  Counties  Palatine;  and  having  treated  with 
merited  scorn  the  miserable  crotchet  that  America  was  virtually  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons,  ho  thus  concluded  :]     "  The  forefathers 

*  These  words  offended  George  Grenville,  the  author  of  tiie  Stamp  Aat,  so 
much,  ttat  lie  complained  of  tliem  in  the  House  of  Commona,  pronouncing  tliem, 
vritli  great  empliasis,  to  be  "a  libel  upon  parliament;"  and  threateniikg  to  bring 
the  printer  of  the  speech  to  the  bar  for  punishraent.  But  no  farther  notice  was 
taken  of  it. — Alnwnd's  Biographical  Anecdotes,  i.  377. 
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of  the  Americans  did  not  leave  their  native  ooimtry,  and  subject  thetn- 
selves  to  every  danger  and  distress,  to  be  reduced  to  a,  state  of  slavery ; 
they  did  not  give  up  their  tights ;  they  expected  protection,  not  chains, 
from  their  mother  country;  by  her  they  believed  that  they  should  be 
defended  in  the  possession  of  their  property,  and  not  despoiled  of  it  — 
Bat  if  yon  wantonly  press  this  declaration,  although  you  now  repp-al  the 
Stamp  Act,  you  may  pass  it  again  Jn  a  month  ;  and  future  taxation  must 
be  in  view,  or  you  would  hardly  assert  your  right  to  enjoy  the  pleannre 
of  offering  an  insult.  Thus  our  fellow-subjects  in  America  will  have 
nothing  which  thej  can  call  their  own,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  immor- 
tal Locke,  What  propertff  have  theff  in  that  which  another  inay  hy  nyht 
take,  when  he  pleases,  to  himself?"* 

Although  the  Stamp  Act  was  most  properly  repealed,  and  nothing 
could  esceed  the  folly  of  accompanying  the  repeal  of  it  with  the  statuta- 
ble declaration  of  the  abatraet  right  to  tax,  I  confess  I  do  not  understand 
the  reasoning  by  which,  admitting  that  the  British  Parliament  had 
supreme  power  to  legislate  for  the  colonies,  a  law  p^sed  to  lay  a  tax 
npon  them,  though  it  may  be  unjast  and  impolitic,  is  a  nullity.  I  agree 
that  it  may  be  put  upon  the  footing  of  an  act  of  attainder  without  hear- 
ing the  party  attainted  in  his  defence,  or  an  act  fn  take  away  a  man'a 
private  property  without  compensation;  but  could  Lord  Camden,  sitting 
as  a  Judge,  have  held  such  acts  to  be  nullities — hanging  for  murder  the 
sheriff  who  assisted  at  the  execution  in  the  one  case,  or  in  an  action  of 
trespass  recognising  the  property  of  the  original  owner  in  the  other? — 
Would  not  a  statute  oppressively  encroaching  on  the  personal  liberty  of 
the  colonists,  or  wantonly  interfering  with  the  exercise  of  their  industry, 
be  in  all  respects  as  objectionable  as  a  statute  enacting  that  "  their  deeda 
and  contracts  shall  be  void,  unless  written  npon  paper  or  parchment  which 
has  paid  a  duty  to  the  state?"  Nor  do  I  see  how  our  constitutional 
rights  would  be  ^t  all  endangered  by  acknowledging  the  undoubted  fact, 
that  representation  was  unknown  in  this  country  till  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  and  that  the  Commons  did  not  till  long  after  sit  in  a  sepa- 
rate chamber  as  an  independent  branch  of  the  legislature.  Tbe  assertion 
that  all  property  and  that  all  classes  were  represented  in  England,  rather 
lavours  George  Hardinge's  doctrine,  "  that  the  Americans  were  actually 
represented  by  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  Kent,  because  the  land  in 
America  was  all  granted  by  the  Crown,  to  be  held  in  socage  of  the  manor 
of  Bast  Gi-eenwich  in  that  county."  However,  our  patriot  displayed  a 
noble  enthusiasm  on  this  occasion,  and  perhaps  one  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  critically  weighing  the  expressions  which  he  nsod.j' 

•  16  Pari.  Hiat.  177. 

f  JuniuB,  in  Ms  lirst  latter,  wtioit  appeared  on  the  2lBt  January,  1769,  six 
years  before  hoatilitieB  oommenoed,  severely  retleoted  oa  the  speeolies  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Lord  Cs.milea  in  this  debate,  aad  accused  tliem  of  thereby  separating  the 
colonies  from  the  motiflr  country: — "Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Camden  were  to  be  the 
paironB  of  America,  beoauae  they  were  in  opposition.  Their  deolaratiott  gave 
spirit  and  argniaent  to  the  colonies ;  and  while,  perhaps,  (hey  meant  no  more 
than  tlie  rain  of  a  minister,  they,  in  effect,  divided  one  half  of  tie  empire  from 
the  other."    I  eaonot  agree  with  this  unscrupalous  writer  in  imputing  improper 
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With  the  esoeption  of  opposing  the  Declaratory  Act,  Lord  Camden 
gave  the  Eockinghara  administration  his  cordial  support;    -  17136  1 

and  he  wasfree  ftom  the  imputation  to  which  Mr.  Pitt   L  "    "  '■' 

was  snhject,  of  assisting  the  Court  in  getting  rid  of  men  who  were  sin- 
cerely ansiona  to  conciliate  America. 

Wben  Lord  Northington  at  last  abruptly  brought  on  a  crisis,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  was  sent  for  to  form  a  new  administration,  Lord  Camden  was  on  the 
Midland  Circuit.  A  communication  was  immediately  opened  between 
them ;  and  Lord  Camden  expressed  his  willingness  to  co-operate  in  any 
way  for  the  public  good.  The  state  of  his  mind,  and  the  progi'ess  of  the 
negotiation,  wiO  best  he  disclosed  by  the  following  letters  written  by  him 
to  Mr.  T,  Walpole,  a  common  friend: — 

"July  13,  1760.     Hottinghttm. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

I  th  nk  you  for  your  intelligence,  which  turns  out  to  he  true,  as  the 
sa  n  f  t  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  Chancellor  to  the  same  efiect, 
th  ugh  more  authentic  and  circumstantial'.  Mr.  P.  then  is  come.  May 
t  be  p  perous  !  But  I  foresee  iaany  difficulties  before  an  administra- 
t  n  u  be  completely  settled.  You  are  near  the  scene  of  action,  and 
a  1  k  ly  to  be  entruated  by  the  great  man  as  any  body ;  or,  if  not,  must 
of  u  se  be  so  conversant  with  those  who  know,  aa  to  hear  the  best 
ntell  nee.  My  old  friend,  the  0',  has  taken  so  much  laudable  pains 
t  i  a  his  office,  that  he  must,  in  my  opinion,  remain.  The  D.  of  N., 
and  y  friend,  the  Marquess,  must  give  way :  but  I  do  not  believe 
M  P  w  11  wish  to  remove  the  rest  in  office,  unless,  perhaps,  they,  in  a 
p  \ue  h  uld  scorn  to  hold  on  under  his  appointment,  which  I  do  not 
exp  t  It  is  an  untoward  season  of  the  year,  every  body  out  of  town — 
an  I  xp  saes  must  be  sent  for  concurrence  and  concert  to  poor  gentlemen 
who  ai'c  at  their  country-house,  without  friends  or  advisers  near;  so  they 
must,  in  some  measure,  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment,  which 
may  be  more  likely  to  mislead  than  direct.  I  am  unable  to  conjecture; 
but  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the  E.  T.  will  accede. 

"  I  can  send  you  nothing  in  return  for  your  intelligence,  unless  I  could 
suppose  you  could  be  interested  with  stories  of  highwaymen  and  house- 
breakers. Perhaps  you  will  not  be  displeased  to  hoar  that  I  am  well 
and  in  good  spirits — have  had  much  travelling  and  little  business — that 
one-third  of  my  circuit  is  over,  and  that  1  am,  let  matters  be  settled  or 
unsettled,  most  sincerely  youi-s, 

"  Camden." 
"July  19,  1706.     Leicester. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  arrived  late  at  this  place,  and  find  letters  from  you  and  Nuthall, 
pressing  me  to  leave  the  circuit.  I  am  willing  enough  to  quit  this  dis- 
agreeable employment,  but  I  think  I  ought  not,  upon  a  private  intjma- 
motivea  to  them ;  but  I  do  agree  witli  him  m  oondemnmg  their  Bsaertion,  "  that 
tlie  authority  of  the  Eritisli  legislature  is  nnt  oujaeme  0T6i  tlie  colonies  in  the 
same  sense  in  iviiich  it  is  supreme  over  Great  Biitam  ' — Ste  Jimius's  Letter,  5th 
October,  1771. 
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tion,  to  depart  from  my  post.  If  you  will  bj  letter,  or  by  express  if  yoa 
please,  only  tell  me  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  wish  to  see  me,  I  will  come  to 
town  at  a  moment's  warning.  L''  T.  is  gone.  If  Mr.  Pitt  is  not  distressed 
by  this  refusal,  or  if  he  is  provoked  enough  not  to  feci  his  distress,  I  am 
rather  pleased  than  mortified.  Let  him  fling  off  the  Grenvilles,  and  saya 
the  aatioa  without  them.  "  Tours  ever,  &a. 

"  Camden." 
"July  20,  1766.     Leicester. 
"  Doar  Sir, 

"  I  have  slept  aiuce  I  wrote  to  yott ;  and  having  taken  the  advice  of 
my  pillow  upon  the  subject  of  my  coming  to  town,  I  remain  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  I  ought  not  at  this  time  to  quit  my  station,  uncalled  and 
uninvited.  If  Mr,  P.  realty  wants  me,  I  would  relieve  his  delicacy  by 
coming  at  his  requ^t,  conveyed  to  me  either  by  you  or  Mr.  Nuthall  j 
but  I  suspect  the  true  reason  why  he  has  not  desired  me  to  come,  is 
because,  as  things  are  just  now,  he  does  not  think  it  fitting.  Sure  Mr.  P. 
will  not  be  discouraged  a  second  time  by  Lord  T.'s  refusal.  He  ought 
not  for  hia  own  sake,  for  it  does  become  him.  now  to  satisfy  the  world 
that  his  greatness  does  not  hang  on  so  slight  a  twig  as  T.  This  nation 
is  in  a  blessed  condition  if  Mr.  P.  is  to  take  his  directions  from  Stowe. 
A  few  days  will  decide  this  great  affair,  and  a  few  days  will  bring  ma 
back  of  course.  In  the  moan  time,  if  my  sooner  return  should  be  thought 
of  any  consequence,  I  am  within  the  reach  of  an  express.  I  was  oatched 
at  Ohatsworth  by  the  D.  of  Devon  and  his  2  uncles,  and  very  civilly  com- 
pelled to  lye  there ;  but  not  one  word  of  politics. 

"I  am,  &c. 

"  Camden," 
"Warwick,  July  24,  1766. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  much  concerned  to  find  that  Mr.  Pitt's  illness  hangs  upon  him 
so  long,  and  the  wishes  of  the  public  by  that  means  disturbed.  He  must 
set  his  hand  to  the  plough,  for  the  nation  cannot  be  dallied  with  any 
longer.  L^  T.'s  wild  conduct,  though  Mr.  P.  is  grievously  wounded  by 
it,  may,  for  ought  I  know,  tura  out  to  be  a  (avourable  circumstance  to 
reconcile  him  more  to  the  present  ministry,  and  of  which  corps  he  must 
form,  as  he  always  intended,  this  our  administration.  ladeed,  this  incli- 
nation is  one  of  the  principal  grounds  of  difference  between  the  two 
brothers.  L^  T.  having  closely  eoaneeted  himself  with  that  set  of  men 
whom  he  opposed  so  inveterately,  I  have  heard  very  authentically  from 
the  Stowe  quarter,  that  one  of  the  chief  points  upon  which  they  broke 
was  upon  the  promotion  of  L*  G-,  and  recommended  by  L^  T.  to  be  Se- 
cretary of  State,  under  the  colour  of  enlar^ng  the  bottom,  and  reconciling 
all  parties.  That  since  he  asked  for  bis  brother  G-.,  he  had  a  right  to 
insist  upon  this  promotion.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  put  a  fla,t  nega- 
tive upon  all  that  connexion.  L^  T.  was  very  willing  ,to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  Mr.  P.  pari  passu,  as  he  called  it,  but  would  acknowledge  no  superi- 
ority or  control.  This  was  eontinually  and  repeatedly  inculcated,  not  to 
say  injudiciously,  if  he  really  intended  to  unite,  because  such  declara- 
tions beforehand  must  create  an  incurable  jealousy,  and  sow  disunion  in 
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the  very  moment  of  reeonoiliation.  lie  taxes  Mr.  P.  with  private 
ingratitude,  and  ia  offended  that  two  or  three  days  elapsed  before  he  was 
sent  for.  This  ia  pubHo  talk  at  his  Lordship's  table,  and  therefore 
reqiiirea  no  secrecy.  There  are  now,  or  will  be  in  a  few  days  at  Stowe, 
the  two  Dukes  of  B.  and  M,,  with  their  ladies,  Sir  J.  Amhnrst,  and  the 
royal  guests.  Therefore  L''  T.  is  declared  not  the  head  of  that  party,  for 
that  ia  an  honour  he  must  never  expect,  but  a  proselyte  received  amoi 
them.  Let  not  Mr.  P.  be  alarmed  at  th'  f  -milible  gathering  of  gi 
men.     The  King  and  the  whole  nation  th      t!i  r  side.    I  hope  to 

be  in  town  nest  Wednesday.     In  the  m    nt  m     bel   ve  me,  &o., 

"  Camden." 

When  he  arrived  in  town,  on  the  n  Iia  n  f  th  circuit,  he  found 
the  whimsical  arrangement  nearly  compl  t  I  — a  ling  to  which  Mr. 
Pitt,  beoom,ing  a  Peer,  was  to  be  Loi  IP  y  ^  1  and  Prime  Minister, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Lord  Nor'.h- 
ington  was  to  be  President  of  the  Coancil,  Sir  Charles  Saunders  was  to 
be  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Lord  Shelburne  and  General  Con- 
way were  to  be  Secretaries  of  State.  Tbe  G-reat  Seal  was  offered  to  Lord 
Camden,  and,  without  hesitation,  he  accepted  it, — stipulating  only  (as 
he  reasonably  might),  that  on  giving  up  a  lucrative  situation,  which  he 
held  during  good  bebaviour,  he  should  have  a  retired  allowance  of  1500?, 
a  year,  and  the  reversion  of  a  tellership  for  his  son.*  Although  there 
were  strange  and  discordant  elements  in  the  new  Cabinet  into  which  he 
was  to  enter,  he  reasonably  supposed  tbat  he  must  be  secure  under  the 
auspices  of  that  great  man  who  had  fonned  it,  and  who  tad  himself, 
through  life,  been  the  devoted  friend  of  liberty. 

Believing  that  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  would  reduce  into  insignificance 
the  Heads  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Secretaries  of 
Stale,  he  anticipated,  with  certainty,  the  speedy  conciliation  of  America, 
the  increased  humiliation  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  the  return  of 
tranquillity  at  home,  by  the  abandonment  of  the  unconstitutional  policy 
which  had  marked  the  measures  of  Government  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  reign.  He  thought  that  Pitt's  second  administration  was 
to  be  as  prosperous  as  the  first, — if,  from  its  pacific  tendency,  it  should 
be  less  brilliant.  For  himself,  he  calculated  that,  with  such  a  chief,  the 
political  functions  of  his  ofE.ce  would  require  little  time,  and  cause  little 
anxiety, — so  that,  concurring  in  the  measures  of  a  powerful  as  well  as 
liberal  Government,  he  migbt  chiefly  devote  himself  to  the  discharge  of 
his  judicial  duties,  and  to  the  improvement  of  o\ir  jurisprudence. 

At  a  council  held  at  St.  James's  on  the  30th  of  July,  17G6,  Lord 
Camden  received  the  Great  Seal  from  his  Majesty  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Chancellor. 

*  la  a  letter  to  the  Bute  of  Grafton,  dated  1st  August,  1766,  lio  sajs — "  Tho 
faToure  I  am  to  request  from  your  Grace's  deapatoli  are  aa  follows:^ 

"1.  My  patent  for  the  Balary. 

"  2.  Patent  for  1500i.  a  year  upon  the  Irish  establishment,  ia  case  my  office 
should  determine  before  the  tellership  drops. 

"  8.  Patent  for  tellership  for  my  sou. 

"4.  The  equipage  money:  Lord  Northiugton  tells  me  it  is  2000i.  This  I 
lelieTe,  is  ordered  by  a  warrant  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Esohequer." 
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CHAPTER  OXLiy. 


Lord  Camden's  appointment  to  the  woolsauli:  gave  almost  univeraal 
pj  on  i7Cf!  -|  satisfaction;*  and  be  had  moro  doubts  than  any  one 
'-  '  '-'    else  as  to  his  own  sufficiency.     He  deemed  it  lucky 

that  he  had  the  long  vacation  to  refresh  his  recollection  of  Equity,  and 
to  get  up  the  cases  which  had  recently  been  decided  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  while  he  had  been  a  common  law  Judge. 

He  held  sittings  before  Michaelmas  Term  in  Lincoln's  Inn  HaJI, 
and  on  the  6th  of  November,  the  first  day  of  tho  term,  after  a  gran'' 
procession  from  his  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  to  Westminster  Hall, 
he  wa^  there  installed  in  his  office  with  all  tlie  usual  solemnities. f 

As  an  Equity  Judge  Lord  Camden  fully  sustained  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  while  presiding  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  When  he 
pronounced  a  decree  upon  the  construction  of  a  will,  or  the  liability  of  a 
trustee,  he  was  not  received  with  shouts  of  applause  from  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  assembled  round  the  Court,  as  when  he  ordered  the 
liberation  of  Wilkes,  or  adjudged  the  illegality  of  "  general  warrants;" 
but  he  now  conciliated  the  calm  respect  and  good  opinion  of  all  parties 
by  his  extensive  legal  information,  by  his  quickness  of  perception  and 

*  Lord  Shelbume,  in  a  letter  to  Mv.  Pitt,  dated  lOth  July,  1766,  says,  in  a 
"P.  S.  You  must  permit  ma  to  add  how  happy  I  ani  in  the  choice  of  a  Chancellor 
— and  murmura  only  come  from  the  Ultra-Tories." 

t  "30th  Jalj,  1706.  Eobert  Earl  of  Korthington,  Lord  High  Ohaacellor  of 
(Sreat  Britain,  having  delivered  the  Great  Seal  to  the  King,  at  his  Palaflfl  of  St. 
James',  on  Wednesday,  the  30li  day  of  July,  1766,  Ms  Majesty,  the  same  day, 
delivered  it  to  Charles  Lord  Camden,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  with 
the  dtle  of  Lord  High  Cfaanoellor  of  Great  Britain ;  who  was  then  sworn  into  the 
said  offioe  before  his  Majesty  in  Council.  His  I^irdship  sat  in  Lincoln's  Inn  HaU 
during  the  Seals  before  Michaelmas  Term;  and  on  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  I4ov., 
being  the  Erst  day  of  MiohaelmoB  Term,  went  in  state  from  his  house  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  io  Westminster  Half,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Northingtoo,  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasnry,  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Shelbiime,  and  the 
Kght  Honoarable  Henry  Seymour  Conway,  two  of  Ms  M^esdea  principal  Secre- 
taries of  State,  the  Lord  Viscount  Harrington,  Secretary  at  War,  Lord  Edgecombe, 
Treasurer  of  the  Household,  Sir  Charles  Sannders,  Enight  of  tie  Bath,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  the  Judges,  King's  Serjeants, 
King's  Counsel,  and  other  persons  of  quality.  "Che  Lords  accompnuied  Moi  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  (before  he  entered  upon  business),  in  their  prsence, 
he  teok  the  oaths  of  aliegianca  and  supremacy,  and  Ihe  oath  of  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Master  of  tie  Rolls  holding  the  book,  and  the  Deputy  Gierk  of 
the  Crown  reading  tbe  said  oaths;  which  being  done,  the  Attorney  General  moved 
that  it  might  bo  recorded,  and  it  was  ortterel  accordingly.  Then  the  Lords  de- 
parted, leaving  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  Court."— C?-.  OJf.  Mm,,  No.  2,  p.  li 
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soundness  of  uadeTStandiog,  by  the  perspicuity  with  whicb  bis  opinions 
were  propounded,  by  tbe  patience  and  impartiality  which  he  uniformly 
displayed,  and  by  bis  dignified  politeness,  which  appeared  more  graceful 
by  contrast  with  the  unrefined  manners  of  his  predecessor.  Althougb 
without  the  qualification,  now  considered  indispensable  and  all-suffioient 
for  the  Equity  bench,  of  having  passed  many  yeai^  in  the  drudgery  of 
drawing  bills  and  answers,  his  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  general 
principles  of  jurisprudence;  he  had  studied  systematically  tbe  Koman 
civil  law, — he  was  acquainted  with  tbe  common  law  of  England  in  all 
its  branches,  the  most  familiar  and  the  most  abstruse, — his  time  in  bis 
earlier  years  afwr  entering  the  profession  not  having  been  engrossed  by 
"  prcepropera  praxis," — instead  of  a  hurried  attention  to  a  great  variety 
of  points,  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  deliberately  investigating  great 
questions, — as  a  Nisi  Prius  leader  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  sifting  evi- 
dence and  dealing  rapidly  and  skillfully  with  facts, — he  had  taken  infinite 
pains  to  make  himself  master  of  Equity  doctrines  and  practice, — and  for 
some  years  he  had  been  first  in  business,  as  well  as  in  rank,  at  the  Chan- 
cery bar.  In  those  days  tlie  notion  had  not  sprung  up  that  a  common 
lawyer  was  unfit  to  be  an  Equity  Judge,  and  Lord  Camden  was  allowed 
to  discharge  his  duty  most  admirably,  even  by  hoary  fixtures  of  tbe 
Court,  such  as  Aubleb,  who  had  "  practised  as  a  barrister  for  upwards 
of  forty  years,  of  which  thirty  were  employed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
under  five  Lord  Chancellors,  three  sets  of  Commissioners,  and  five  Masters 
of  the  Rolls.* 

Hut  we  mugt  appreciate  his  merits  chiefly  by  the  general  testimonies  in 
his  favour  from  his  contemporaries;  for,  when  Chancellor,  he  was  most 
unfortunate  in  the  want  of  a  "vates  sacer."  Not  unfrequently  his  chief 
reporter,  after  a  brief  statement  of  the  arguments  of  the  defendant's 
counsel,  thus  deals  with  a  judgment  on  whion  the  Judge  had  bestowed 
infinite  labour,  and  which  was  admired  for  its  learning,  precision,  and 
lucid  arrangement:  "And  Lord  Camden  being  of  the  same  opinion, 
which  he  delivered  at  large,  the  bill  was  dismissed. "f  But  though  these 
chroniclers  only  give  us  his  dry  conclusions  of  law  in  the  fewest  and 
most  ordinary  words,  we  may  form  a  notion  of  his  style  and  manner  from 
a  "Reminiscence"  of  Bdtler.  "I  distinctly  remember,"  says  he, 
"  Lord  Camden's  presiding  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  His  Lordship's 
judicial  eloquence  was  of  the  colloquial  kind — extremely  simple, — diffuse, 
but  not  desultory.  He  introduced  legal  idioms  frequently,  and  always 
witb  a  pleasing  and  great  effect.  Sometimes,  however,  he  rose  to  the 
sublime  strains  of  eloquence ;  but  the  sublimity  was  altogether  in  the 
sentiment ;  the  diction  retained  its  simplicity ;  this  increased  the  efi^ect." J 
About  his  dress  and  manner  he  seems  to  have  been  very  little  soHcitons. 
"  He  wore  a  tie-wig  in  Court,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  and  has  been  fre- 
quently observed.^  garter  up  his  stockings  while  counsel  were  the  most 
strenuous  in  their  eloquence."§ 
*  Preface  to  Ambler,  vi. 
f  Ambler,  660.  Dickens  ia  generally  E 
j  Butler's  Reminisoenees. 
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I  do  Bot  think  that  during  the  time  he  held' the  Great  Seal  (only  three 
years  and  a  half)  he  added  much  to  our  Equity  code.  I  do  not  tind 
questions  of  greater  importance  settled  hy  him,  than  that  of  a  bequest  to 
"  the  most  necessitous  of  my  relations"  shall  go  among  the  next  o/kin, 
according  to  the  Statute  of  Diatrihutions,  ivithout  any  inquiry  into  their 
oircumBtances;*  and  that  by  a  bequest  "of  all  the  testator's  pioturea," 
(he  having  at  the  making  of  his  will  a  good  coUeotlon,)  after-purchased 
pictures  shall  pass.f 

Only  one  of  his  decrees  was  reversed,  and  the  general  opinion  has  been 
that  the  reversal  was  wrong.  A  testator  having  devised  freehold  estates 
_  1  ,j|,„  -,  to  certain  uses,  and  bequeathed  a  leasehold  messuage  to 
L  '    '  '-J    trustees  to  convey  to  the  uses  of  the  freehold,  "  so  that 

they  should  not  separate,"  suffered  a  recovery  of  the  freehold  estates, 
whereby,  as  to  them,  the  will  was  revoked,  Lord  Camden  held,  that  the 
bequest  of  the  leasehold  was  revoked  also.J  This  decree  was  reversed 
on  appeal;  but  Lord  Eldon  said,  in  Smithey  v.  SomerviUe,^  that  "he 
should  he  disposed  to  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Lord  Camden  rather  than 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords;"  and,  on  prinoiple,  I  conceive  it 
must  be  assumed  (however  contrary  to  the  fact),  that  the  testator  knew 
and  intended  all  the  consequences  of  the  recovery  which  he  suffered. || 

Lord  Camden's  plans  for  legal  reform  were  defeated  by  the  unhappy 
turn  which  polities  and  parties  took  (so  contrary  to  his  seemingly  well- 
founded  expectations)  almost  from  the  moment  of  his  elevation  to  his 
present  ofBoe.  He  had  intended,  under  the  augpices  of  Lord  Chatham, 
again  to  bring  forward  hia  Habeas  Corpus  Bill,  with  some  other  mea- 
sures to  improve  the  administration  both  of  criminal  and  civil  justice; 
hut  the  great  luminary  to  whose  light  and  influence  he  had  trusted  was 
eclipsed,  and  for  a  time  seemed  blotted  out  of  the  system,  so  that  dark- 
ness was  spread  over  the  political  world,  and  chaos  seemed  to  have  come 


Lord  Chatham  had  scarcely  called  into  eslstenco  bis  nio' 
tration, — pleasantly  depicted  by  Burke  as  "a  cabinet  so  curiously  inlaid 
— such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic — such  a  tesselated  pavement  with- 
out cement — here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white,  which 
had  a  chance  of  coherence  only  from  the  controlling  genius  of  its  framer," 
— when,  by  fresh  and  aggravated  attacks  of  his  old  malady,  the  gout,  ho 
was  almost  disabled  from  attending  to  public  business;  and  soon  after, 
on  account  of  a  nervous  disorder  which  is  supposed  even  to  have  affected 
his  mind,  he  was  long  seen  only  by  his  wife  and  his  medical  attendants. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Lord  Camden's  situation  soon  became  most 
embatrassing  and  distressing.  After  a  period  of  utter  confusion,  the 
members  of  the  G-overnmeut  from  wliom  he  most  differed  got  the  ascend- 
ency ;  and,  from  the  protracted  hope  of  the  restoration,  of  his  friend, 
who  nominally  continued  in  office,  he  was  cut  off  from  the  resource  of 
resigning  and  going  into  opposition. 

*  Wedmore  v.  Woodrofe,  Ambler,  636.  f  lb.  6i0. 

I  Darl^  y.  Dartey,  Amb.  653.  J  18  Vos.  jun.  492. 

II  S Br.  P.  C.  365;  andsee  (fcrnnfffeiiy.  Poyne, 5 Ves. Jan.  404;  Lowndet  y.  Stone, 
ib.  649 ;  Wnre  v.  Polhil,  11  Yes.  jua,  280. 
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The  first  difficulty  which  arose  after  the  formation  of  the  new  govern- 
ment was  from  tho  searcity,  and  apprehension  of  famine,  produced  hj 
the  failure  of  the  harvest.  The  price  of  provisions  was  rapidly  advancing, 
and  the  greatest  alai-m  prevailed  in  the  public  mind.  The  prime  minister 
was  oonfiaed  to  his  bed  at  Bath.  A  proposal  being  made  that  the  expor- 
tation of  com  should  be  prevented,  the  Chancellor  recommended  that 
this  object  should  be  effected  by  an  order  of  the  King  in  council.  Lord 
Chatham,  who  was  still  able  to  communicate  with  his  colleagues  by 
letter,  concurred  in  this  advice,  and  the  measure  was  carried  into  effect. 
It  was  popular  in  itself,  but  rendered  odious  by  t!ie  manner  in  which  it 
was  defended,  I  have  already  mentioned  the  scrape  into. which  the 
Government  was  on  this  occasion  precipitated  by  the  indiscretion  and 
intemperance  of  Lord  Northington,  now  President  of  the  Council.*  He 
ought  to  have  been  thrown  overboard,  and  the  foundering  vessel  would 
have  righted.  Lord  Camden  thought  that  he  must  be  supported,  and 
was  80  far  misled  by  his  zeal  to  serve  a  colleague  as  to  persuade  himself 
(in  trying  to  persuade  others)  that  the  act  of  interfering  with  lawful 
comnierce,  although  against  an  express  statute,  was  not  only  justifiable 
from  expedience,  so  as  to  entitle  the  parties  concerned  iu  it  to  be  pro- 
tected by  an  indemnity,  but  was  in  itself  strictly  legal,  and,  without  any 
indemnity,  might  be  defended  in  a  court  of  justice. — Acoordiug  to  the 
evidence  of  credible  witnesses  present,  he  at  laat  worked  himself  up  to 
say: — 

"The  necessity  of  a  measure  renders  it  not  only  escusable,  but  legal; 
and  consequently  a  judge,  when  the  necessity  is  proved,  may,  without 
hesitation,  declare  that  act  legal  which  would  bo  clearly  illegal  where 
such  necessity  did  not  exist.  The  Grown  is  the  sole  executive  power, 
and  is  therefore  intrusted  by  the  constitution  to  take  upon  itself  whatever 
the  safety  of  the  state  may  require  daring  the  recess  of  parliament, 
loliKk  is  at  most  hut  a  forty  dai/P  tyranny.  The  power  exercised  on  this 
occasion  was  so  moderate,  that  Junius  Brutus  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  intrust  it  even  to  the  discretion  of  a  Nero."f 

He  now  received  from  Lord  Temple  the  severest  chastisement  ever 
inflicted  upon  him  : — 

"  Forty  days'  tyranny  1"  exclaimed  hia  opponent,  "  My  Lords, 
tyranny  is  a  harsh  sound,  I  detest  the  very  word,  because  1  hate  the 
thing.  But  is  this  language  to  eome  from,  a  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
whose  glory  it  might  and  ought  to  be  to  have  risen  by  steps  which 
liberty  threw  in  his  way,  and  to  have  been  honoured  as  his  eeuntty  baa 
honoured  him,  not  for  trampling  her  under  foot,  but  for  holding  up  her 
head  ?  I  have  used  my  best  endeavours  to  answer  the  argument  of  the 
'  forty  days'  by  argument  founded  on  principles;  I  will  now  give  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  one  answer  more,  and  it  fchall  be  arguinnitum 
ad  hominem.  That  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  said,  I  believe,  on  other 
occasions,  and  he  has  said  well,  the  price  of  one  hour's  Eiiglish  llherty 
none  hut  an  Eagliih  jury  could  estimate;  and  juries  under  his  guidance 

*  Ante,  p.  189.  f  Lord  Cliarlemont'a  Correspundenee,  p.  22. 
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lave  put  a  very  tigh  value  upon  it,  in  the  ease  of  the  i 
fellow  subjects  when  opprcst  bj  the  servants  of  the  state.  But  '  forty 
days'  tyra.nny'  over  the  nation  by  tho  Crown  I  Who  can  endure  the 
thought?  My  Lords,  leas  than  'forty  days'  tyranny,'  sucli  as  this 
country  has  felt  in  some  times,  would,  I  believe,  bring  yonr  Lordships 
together  without  a  summons,  from  your  sick  beds,  faster  than  our  great 

r.triots  themselves,  to  get  a  plaoe  or  a  pension,  or  both,*  and,  for  aught 
know,  make  the  subject  of  your  consultation  that  appeal  to  Heaven 
which  has  been  spoken  of.  Once  establish  a  dispenang  power,  and  you 
cannot  be  sure  of  either  liberty  or  law  iar  fiirfy  tnvnMteB."'\ 

Lord  Mansfield,  more  calmly  but  not  less  forcibly,  pointed  out  the 
fallacy  and  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  Chancellor's  reasoning, 
and  on  this  occasion  gained  a  signal  triumph  over  his  rival.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Camden  was  confounding  acts  which  the  law  saya 
may  be  lawfully  done  in  a  case  of  necessity — with  acts  done  in  violation 
of  the  law  for  the  pubhc  good ;  and  that  his  doctrines  led  inevitably  to 
r  1 7R7  1    "  P*'*'*^  '°  *'^^  Crown  to  suspend  or  repeal  all  laws,  without 

L  '    ■  ■■'    the  previous  or  subsequent  sanction  of  parliament.     The 

doctrine  has  never  since  been  contended  for;  and  whenever  ministers, 
for  the  safety  of  the  state,  have  acted  contrary  to  law,  they  have  thrown 
theraselv^  upon  parliament,  and  asked  for  a  bill  of  indemnity.* 

*  Lord  Camden  was  often  taunted  with  his  retired  allowEmee  under  tho  name 
of  "pension." 

i  Adolph.  Hiat.  i.  390. 

J  "The  Opposition  acknowledged  tlio  reoHtudo  of  the  Tneaaure ;  but  we  were 
not  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  on  which  tic  Cahinet  thought  fit  at  first  to  take 
up  the  business,  bj  supporting  it  as  maintainaMe  under  the  Salus  Populi 
Supcema  Lex,  and  we  had  the  mortification,  after  two  daja'  debate,  to  stoop  ti> 

a  Bill  of  Indemnity,  which  ought  to  have  been  proposed  in  the  beginning 

I»  the  strode  for  and  against  the  necessity  of  passing  tite  Indemnity  Bill,  it  was 
curious  to  see  Lord  Mansfield  bestriding  the  high  horse  of  Liberty,  while  Lord 
Cliatham  and  Lord  Camden  were  arguing  tor  the  estension  of  prerogative  beyond 
its  true  limits;  and  it  was  in  these  detuii^s  that  the  npright  Chancellor  in  the 
warmth  of  speaMng,  inadvertently  made  use  of  the  expression,  '  that  if  it  was  ft 
tyranny,  it  was  only  a  tyranny  of  forty  days.' " — Jhike  of  Oraftoit'e  Jouimal. 

"With  regard  to  Lord  Camden,  the  truth  is,  tliat  he  inadvertently  overshot 
himself,  as  appears  plainly  by  that  unguarded  mention  of  a  tyranny  offorlff  dayii, 
which  I  mysetf  heard.  Instead  of  asserting  that  the  proclamation  was  l^al,  he 
should  have  said,  'My  Lorda,  I  know  that  the  proclmnation  was  iUegal,  but  I 
ftdvised  it  l>eoause  it  was  indispensabiy  necessary  to  save  the  kingdom  from 
famine;  and  I  submit  myself  to  the  justice  and  mercy  of  my  country.'  Such 
language  as  this  would  have  been  merely  rational  and  consistent ; — not  unfit  for 
a  lawyer,  and  very  worthy  of  a  great  man." — Pnito  Jomus,  15th  Oct.  1 771. 

We  are  amazed  at  Lord  Camden's  "rojtrr  nATS  tyeahhy,"  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  hardly  any  public  man  who  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  indis- 
creetly used  some  expressiou  that  has  passed  into  a  by-word  against  him.  I 
might  mention  Lord  Melbourne's  "heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement  ifl  tie 
Church,"  Lord  John  Russell's  "finality  of  the  Reform  Bill,"  aud  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
"aliens  in  blood,  language,  and  religion."  I  myself  had  the  honour  of  having 
60,000  copies  of  a  speech,  which  I  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Attorney 
General,  printed  and  industriously  distributed  in  every  borough  in  England 
among  freemen  possessing  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  pariiament,  because 
I  very  indiscreetly  said  {what  was  very  true)  that  the  "right  of  fleemen  to  vote 
was  the plagae-spot  on  our  representative  system." 
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The  government,  rendered  unpopular  by  this  exhibition,  was  soon  en- 
tirely deprived  of  all  assistance  from  Lord  Chatham,  who  was  unable  to 
attend  either  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet,  and,  shut  up  in  his  house  at  Hajes,  refused  to  correspond  on 
business  with  his  colleagues  or  with  the  King,  In  a  fit  of  national 
fatuity,  which  we  can  only  explain  by  supposing  that  it  was  infiicted  as 
a  special  visitation  from  Heaven  for  the  sins  of  the  people, — withia  a 
few  months  after  the  repeal  of  the  American  Stamp  Aet,  there  was 
passed,  without  opposition,  and  almost  without  public  observation,  the 
fatal  act  imposing  a  duty  on  tea  and  other  commodities  when  imported 
into  the  colonies, — which  led  to  the  non-cousumptioa  combination, — to 
the  riots  at  Boston — to  civil  war — to  the  dismemberbient  of  the  empire. 
How  Lord  Camden  should  have  suffered  it  to  pass  through  the  House  of 
Lords  in  silence,  I  profess  myself  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  ;  it  was 
not  only  impolitic,  but,  aeoording  to  his  doctrine,  it  was  ■ultra  vires  par- 
liamenli,  and  to  bo  treated  as  a  nullity ;  for  to  justify  this  by  calling  it 
"  a  commercial  regulation,"  would  only  he  rendering  more  contemptible 
his  flimsy  and  tallacioua  distinction  between  a  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, and  a  power  to  impose  a  tax.* 

After  Parliament  was  prorogued.  Lord  Camden  had  very  nearly  beca 
deprived  of  tho  Great  Seal  when  he  had  held  it  little  more  than  a  year, 
■ — and,  for  his  fame  as  a  minister,  there  is  great  reason  to  regret  bia 
continuance  in  office.  Lord  Chatham's  health  was  deemed  irrecoverably 
gone,  and  Charles  Townshcnd,  with  the  concurrence  of  tie  King,  had 
arranged  a  new  administration,  in  which  ho  himself  was  to  have  been 
First  Lord  of  the  I  Treasury,  and  Charles  Yorke  was  to  have  been  his 
Lord  Chancellor, — when  the  plan  was  rendered  abortive  by  his  sudden 
and  lamented  death,  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

Then  followed  the  arrangement  called  the  "  Dnke  of  Grafton's  ad- 
ministration," in  which  he  was  recognised  as  Prime  Minister.  Lord 
Chatham  still  retained  the  Privy  Seal,  and  was  supposed  to  he  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet ;  but  he  remained  entirely  sequestered  from  public 
business,  under  circumstances  which  will  never  be  fuily  explained. 

Lord  Camden  did  not  concur  in  all  the  opinions  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  but  greatly  preferred  him  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord 
Shelbume,  or  any  other  Whig  leader,  and  the  closest  friendship  was 
established  between  thom.  To  this  we  are  indebted  for  the  letters  I  am 
about  to  introduce,  which  will  be  found  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
state  of  parties,  and  the  history  of  the  country  from  this  time,  till  the 
reins  of  government  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lord  North. 

An  important  question  soon  arose,  whether  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland 

*  Ton  jeara  afterwards,  when  tho  sowing  of  the  wind  was  producing  tiie 
whirlwind,  Lord  Camden  being  taunted  with  his  sanctioning  of  the  toi,  he  said,  "I 
oonfesa,  as  mere  matter  of  supposilion,  tie  conjecture  is  plausibly  supported, 
but  the  fact  was  entirely  otherwise.  I  neTor  did,  nor  ever  will  give  my  consent 
to  rtusing  any  tas  in  any  form  on  the  people  of  America  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  reyenne  to  be  under  the  disposal  of  the  British  Parliament."— 18  ParL 
Hiat.  1222.  Ills  confidential  correspoudeuee  nilh  the  Dulte  of  Grraftoii  had  not 
then  commenced. 
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should  be  held  by  an  Irish  or  an  English  lawyer?  Lord  Townshend  was 
then  Lord  Lieutenant,  am!,  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  being  naturally 
desirous  of  having  an  Irishman,  had  brought  over  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
to  the  same  opinion.  However,  Lord  Camden,  being  consulted  by  him, 
wrote  back  the  following  answer  ; — 

"Bath,  Sept.  27,  1767. 
"  My  dear  Lord  Duke, 

"  I  have  since  the  receipt  uf  year  Grace's  letter  tnrned  my  thoughts 
upon  the  subject  of  it  with  the  most  serious  attention,  and  am  displeased 
with  myself  for  not  agreeing  altogether  with  your  Grace  in  conferring 
the  Irist  Seal  upon  an  Irishman.  I  will  readily  confess  that  I  am  not 
a  competent  judge  of  this  question,  for  want  of  knowing  the  true  state 
of  that  country,  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  governed  of  late  years, 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  several  connexions,  and,  above  all,  the 
importance  of  the  Iri-ih  bir  in  the  House  of  Commons  there;  and  there- 
fore it  is  very  hkely  that  your  Grace  may  be  much  better  enabled  than 
myself  to  form  a  true  judgment  upon  the  utility  and  policy  of  compti- 
menting  the  Liah  with  the  high  office.  Your  Graeo,  however,  has  a 
right  to  my  poor  opmion,  such  as  it  is ;  and  indeed,  my  Lord,  I  am  very 
loth  to  give  up  to  the  unieaaonable  demands  of  two  of  those  barristers 
(however  eminent)  the  last,  as  well  as  moat  important  law  office  in  that 
kingdom,  which  England  hitherto  has  thought  fit  to  reserve  to  herself 
All  the  chiefs  upon  each  bench  were  formerly  named  from  hen  e  tl  e 
Irish  have  acquired  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  late  Lord  L  cut  nant 
for  the  first  time,  made  them  a  present  of  the  Chief  Bartn  n  \  the  e 
has  not  for  many  years  been  an  instance  of  a  puisne  jud^e  sent  fr  m 
this  country :  I  believe  Baron  Mounteney  was  the  last. 

"  Thus,  by  degrees  has  this  country  surrendered  up  all  the  eat  offi  es 
of  the  law,  except  only  the  Common  Pleas  and  the  Great  beal ,  and  I 
much  doubt  whether  this  country  acquires  any  advantage  by  all  these 
concessions. 

"  In  the  last  session,  Mr.  Flood  moved  a  general  censure  upon  the 
charaoterH  and  capacity  of  the  Judges  sent  from  England,  with  a  view, 
no  doubt,  of  inflaming  the  people  against  all  these  nominations,  iu  hopes 
of  extending  their  encroachments  to  a  total  exclusion  of  the  English 
from  the  Irish  bench ;  and  now,  such  is  the  danger  of  precedent,  they 
threaten  general  opposition  (for  so  I  understood  from  Lord  Clare)  if  this 
favour  is  refused,  and  your  Grace  seems  to  think  it  will  be  an  affront  upon 
the  next  Council  there. 

"  Joceljn  and  Bowes,  though  both  Englishmen,  are  honoured  with 
the  appellation  of  Irish  for  the  present  purpose,  and  are  citod  as  prece- 
dents in  their  favour.  I  am  very  apprehensive,  that  if  your  Grace  should 
indulge  now  the  Irish  in  this  demand  (for  I  can  call  it  by  no  other 
name)  the  precedent  will  bind  England  for  ever;  for  national  favours 
once  conferred  can  never  be  resumed.  Ireland  has  reason  enough  to  be 
discontented  with  the  mother  country :  the  popular  party  are  sure  to 
distress  the  Castle  to  some  degree  every  session,  aud  the  method  has 
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boon  hitherto  to  win  over  the  leaders  in  the  House  of  Gommous  by 
places,  pensions,  and  honours,  which  has  enabled  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
for  the  time  being  to  close  his  particular  session  with  ease  to  himself; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  has  ruined  the  King's  affdrs,  and  enraged  the 
people.  The  nest  successor  is  involved  in  the  same  difficulties,  and  his 
convenience  has  been  complimented  by  the  like  measures ;  till,  at  last, 
by  this  profusion  of  rewards,  the  government  has  nothing  to  give,  and 
is  left  beggared,  and  consequently  unsupported.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  would  jonr  Grace  wish  to  pursue  such  a  plan,  and  grant  now, 
before  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  highest  post  in  the  law  to  one 
member  only  of  the  Houso  of  Commons  (for  only  one  can  have  it), 
whose  removal  afterwards  to  make  room  for  an  Englishman  (let  his  be- 
haviour be  ever  so  obnoxious)  would  be  a  most  odious  and  unpopular 
measure  in  that  country  ?  An  Englishman  in  the  office  is  expected  to 
remain  an  Englishman,  and  is  permitted ;  an  Mshman  anglicised  would 
never  be  endured.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  the  very  yielding,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  would  be  a  weakening  of  government,  and  be  more  pernicious 
than  the  most  troublesome  session, 

"  I  am  truly  sensible  of  Lord  Townshend's  embarrassments,  and  fore- 
See  that,  if  lie  should  not  obtain  this  boon,  he  must  expect  to  meet  with 
some  very  disagreeable  struggles.  But,  I  dare  say,  his  zeal,  courage, 
and  ability,  are  equal  to  the  whole,  and  I  am  sure  bo  will  cheerfully 
undertake  what  he  has  accepted,  though  jour  Grace  should  adhere  to 
our  first  opinion,  of  keeping  the  Seal,  for  the  present,  in  commission. 

"  Your  Grraoe  will  be  pleased  to  consider  that  tte  Chancellor,  Chief 
Baron,  and  Chief  Jastices,  are  called  to  the  Council  in  Ireland  in  the 
quality  of  statesmen,  and  that  the  Council  in  that  country  is  an  assembly 
of  equal  importance  of  either  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature.  If  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  is  surrounded  with  Irish  only  filling  these  offices  at  the 
board,  he  is  subject  to  bo  overruled  in  every  quarter  by  the  great  chiefs 
of  the  law,  in  which  case  I  doubt  he  must  submit. 

"  But  if  yora  Grace  should  at  last  be  determined  to  name  an  Irish- 
roan,  you  will  please  to  consider  whether  Sir  A.  Malone  is  not  clearly 
the  properest  person.  He  has  not  indeed  applied  for  it,  but  I  understand 
he  would  be  happy  with  the  offer ;  and  such  is  the  defoi-ence  to  his  supe- 
rior oharaoter,  that  every  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  has  applied  have 
put  themselves  only  in  the  second  place  after  him.  So  that,  if  your 
Grace  is  resolved  upoa  an  Irishman,  '  Detur  dignissimo  I'  Let  it  carry 
with  it  a  march  of  publ5o  spirit,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  management 
of  parties.  I  know  your  Grace  will  forgiye  my  frankness  :  this  Is  my 
present  opinion,  though  I  will  most  willingly  submit  to  a  contrary  deter- 
mination, and  when  your  Grace  has  done  it,  I  shall  say  in  public  that  it 
is  well  done ;  indeed,  I  shall  go  near  to  think  so,  because  I  am  sure  the 
decision  will  be  taken  by  those  who  understand  Ireland  better  than  I 
do. 

"I  presume  your  grace  has  asked  Lord  N 's* opinion  upon  this 
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subject ;  that  will  have  great  weight  with  me,  as  well  aa  yoar  Grace.  He 
used  to  think  as  I  do,  as  did  Lord  Chatham ;  hut  different  circumstancea 
may  well  bring  about  a  change  of  opinion. 

"  I  know  jour  Grace  will  be  anxious  to  hear  some  news  of  Lord  Ohat- 
bam  ;  if  I  had  been  able  to  havo  given  jou  any  authentic  iatelligence  of 
his  aiuendraent  to  any  considerable  degree,  I  should  have  wrote  before. 
The  whole  country  in  his  neighbourhood  report  him  much  hettei'j  but 
his  knocker  is  tied  up,  and  he  is  inaccessible.  I  read  a  letter  from  Lady 
Chatham  yesterday,  who  is  so  fearful  of  owning  my  Lord  to  be  better,  that 
she  retracts  it,  even  while  she  is  admitting  it  ia  the  same  sentence,  and 
conveys  hopes  of  bis  recovery  while  she  forbids  them.     I  verily  believe 


"  I  propose  to  be  in  town  on  Monday  morning,  the  7th  of  nest  month, 
to  prorogue  the  Parliament,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  your 
Graee  will  be  so  good  as  to  order  the  proper  preparations, — to  go  to 
Court, — to  swear  in  Lord  North,  and  set  out  immediately  for  my  return. 
I  hope  this  wilt  be  permitted. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  most  perfect  respect  and  esteem, 
your  Grace's 

"Most  obedient  faithful  Servant, 

"  Camdes." 

Lord  Townshend  still  pressed  very  bard  for  the  appointment  of  an 
Irish  lawyer,  and,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Camden,  said, — "  This  measure  is 
the  very  criterion  of  an  odious  or  a  poptilar  administration  ;  if  the  conces- 
sion is  not  granted,  it  will  be  a  proof  of  my  own  insignifleance,  and 
the  safest  course  will  be  for  me  to  confess  it  to  all  mankind."     Lord 

r«         ixt  1      Camden,  therefore,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton : — 

[aEPT.  zy.J  „  ^^^^^  ^^^^  language  is  used,  there  are  but  two  things 
to  be  done — to  quarrel  or  to  submit.  The  first  being,  at  this  time,  to  the 
last  degree  improvident  and  dangerous,  which  his  Lordship  well  knows, 
make  the  latter  necessary."  However,  the  Cabinet  resolved  on  resistance, 
as  appears  by  the  following  letter  from  Lord  Camden  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  : — 

"  I  find  by  your  Grace's  letter,  and  one  I  received  from  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  that  I  am  called  upon  to  name  a  person  for  the  Irish  Seal.  He 
must  be  eminent,  and  one  who  at  this  ticklish  juncture  would  be  every 
way  fit  for  the  office.  I  doubt  it  wili  be  too  much  for  me,  in  such  a  dearth 
of  men  willing  to  accept,  to  recommend  one  who  will  answer  that  descrip- 
tion, nor  dare  I  undertake  it  without  the  sanction  of  a  cabinet.  The 
whole  business  is,  indeed,  a  state  t[ueation,  and  does  not  properly  fall 
within  my  department." 

Mr.  Serjeant  Hewitt,  afterwards  Lord  Lifford,  was  fised  upon.  Tha 
Duke  of  Grafton  says,  in  his  journal, — 

"  Lord  NorthJogton's  opinion  concurred  so  fully  with  Lord  Camden's 
on  the  disposal  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  that  the  Cabinet  was  per- 
suaded not  to  give  way  to  Lord  Townshend'e  reasoning  in  favor  of  an  Irish 
lawyer's  holding  it ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  our  firmness  gave  more  real 
consideration  to  his  Lordship's  situation,  and  dignity  and  weight  to  bis 
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government,  than  any  jieMIng  of  his  own  would  have  effected.  Before 
Parliament  mot,  Mr.  Serjeant  Hewitt  accepted  the  Seal,  with  every  good 
disposition  to  discharge  properly  the  great  trust  put  into  bia  haads,  and 
his  learning  as  a  lawyer  eanctioned  our  expectations  from  the  appoint- 
ment. He  waa  a  true  Whig,  and  bore  a  charaeter  to  which  all  parties 
gave  their  assent  of  reapeot ;  and  though  his  speeches  in  parliament  were 
long,  and  without  eloquence,  they  were  replete  with  excellent  matfer  and 
knowledge  of  the  law.  His  conduct  in  Ireland,  under  the  peerage  of  Lif- 
ford,  soon  gained  the  esteem  of  the  public." 

Lord  Camden's  views  on  this  subject  were  tinged  by  the  prejudices 
wlieD  then  subsisted  in  England,  respecting  the  subjection  of  Ireland. 
The  two  coantriea  must  now  be  considered  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality, 
and  the  only  oonaideration  is,  what  is  most  conducive  to  their  mutual 
interest  ?  That  great  statesman,  Lord  Wellesley,  proposed'(I  thiDk  wisely) 
as  a  solution  of  this  question, — that  there  should  be  one  bar  for  Eng- 
land and  Ireland;  and  that  while  lawyers  practising  in  England  should 
be  occasionally  appointed  to  preside  in  the  courts  of  justice  in  Ireland, 
lawyers  practising  in  Ireland  should  be  reciprocally  appointed  to  preside 
in  the  courts  of  justice  in  England. 

Public  affairs  remained  in  a  state  of  considerable  tranquillity  till  the 
sudden  re-appearance  in  England  of  the  notorious  John  Wilkes,  which 
threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  ferment.  After  the  popularity  be  had  ac- 
quired by  establishing  the  illegality  of  "  general  warrants"  and  of  "  the 
seizure  of  papers  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State,"  he  had  been  con- 
victed of  publishing  seditious  and  obscene  libels ;  he  had  been  outlawed, 
and  be  had  lived  in  exile.  Having  failed  in  negotiations  to  obtain  a  par- 
don, he  now  boldly  presented  himself  at  the  huBtinga  aa  a  candidate  to 
represent  the  city  of  London  in  parliament.  Being  defeated  there,  he 
started  for  Middlesex,  and  he  was  returned  for  this  county  by  a  great 
majority,  being  supported  by  a  mob,  who  compelled  all  who  appeared  In 
the  streets  and  highways  to  join  in  the  cry  of  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty  I" 
The  Grovemment  was  most  seriously  alarmed^  and  Lord  Camden,  with  the 
other  ministers,  being  summoned  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet, 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ; — 

"Bath,  April  3,  1768, 
"  My  dear  Lord  Dake, 
"Whatever  vexation  and  inconvenience  I  may  feel  at  this  unexpected 
summons,  which  calls  me  from  hence  above  a  week  before  the  time,  yet 
I  shall,  without  fail,  give  my  attendance  at  the  time  appointed.  I  he 
event  is  disagreeable  and  unforeseen,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  no  person 
living,  after  Wilkes  had  been  defeated  in  London,  would  have  thought 
it  possible  for  him  to  have  carried  his  election  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex. Sure  I  am,  that  if  the  Government  had  arrested  him  while  he  was 
a  candidate,  this  step  would  have  secured  his  election,  and  would  have 
been  considered  as  the  cause  of  his  success.  I  cannot  pretend,  at  this  dis- 
tance, without  fucther  information,  to  advise  what  proceedings  are  now 
necessary,  as  the  only  subject  for  consideration  seems  to  be,  what  mea- 
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Bnres  aro  to  bo  taken  by  the  House  of  ConimoTia  at  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  tto  precedents  and  the  constitution  will  warrant  an  expulsion, 
that  perhaps  may  be  right.  A  criminal  flying  his  country  to  escape  jus- 
tice— a  convict  and  an  outlaw  I  That  such  a  peraon  should,  in  open  day- 
light, thrust  himself  upon  the  country  aa  &  candidate,  his  crime  unexpi- 
ated, — is  audacious  beyond  description.  This  is  the  light  in  which  I 
consider  the  affair;  the  riot  only  inflaming  the  business,  and  not  showing 
the  weakness  of  the  G-overnment  more  than  any  other  deotion  riot  in  the 
kingdom.  But  it  would  be  well  to  consider  what  may  be  the  consequences 
if  W.  should  be  re-eleeted.  That  is  very  serious.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  will  surrender,  and  receive  judgment  in  the  K.  Bench,  the  first 
day  of  the  Term, — when,  I  suppose,  the  outlawry  will  be  reversed,  and 
he  will  be  imprisoned,  We  expeot  him  at  this  place  to-night,  where,  I 
suppose,  he  intends  to  remain  till  the  Term ;  and  this  town  is  not  a  little 
alarmed  lest  the  same  spirit  of  violence  should  follow  him  hither.  But, 
I  Crust,  we  are  not  mad  enough  here  to  follow  the  example  of  the  metro- 
polis. Whatever  may  be  the  heat  of  the  present  moment,  I  am  persuaded 
it  will  soon  subside,  and  this  gentleman  will  loose  his  popularity  in  & 
very  short  time  after  men  have  recovered  their  senses. 

"Iam,"&c. 
At  the  Cabinet  all  present  appear  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  determi- 
nation that  Wilkes  should  immediately  be  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  when  it  appeared  that  the  demagogue,  instead  of  submitting 
to  his  sentence,  meant  to  insist  that  the  outlawry  was  erroneous, — that 
all  the  proceedings  against  him  were  void, — and  that  he  was  entitled  to 
be  treated  as  an  innocent  man, — the  Chancellor  quailed,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Premier. 

"20tii  April,  1768. 
"  Wy  dear  Lord, 
"  I  dare  say  you  have  been  informed  of  what  passed  to-day  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  that  Mr,  W.  is  still  at  large.  His  counsel 
however,  promised  that  he  should  bo  forthcoming  in  custody,  and  then 
move  to  be  bailed;  sue  out  a  writ  of  error  and  reverse  the  outlawry.—- 
They  gave  notice,  likewise,  that  they  intended,  after  they  had  got  rid  of 
theoutlawry,  to  move  in  arrest  of  judgment.  Tour  Grace  will  be  pleased 
to  perceive  that  Mr.  W.  stands  at  present  convicted  only  by  verdict ;  and 
if  there  shall  appear  to  be  any  material  defect  in  the  record,  that  the 
judgment  must  be  stayed;  in  which  case  he  must  be  discharged,  and  he 
Dcoomes  a  freeman  upon  this  prosecution  as  much  as  if  he  had  never  been 
convicted.  I  dare  say  your  Grace  will  see,  upon  this  short  representa- 
tion, that  till  judgment  is  finally  pronounced  against  Mr.  W.  by  the 
Court,  no  man  has  a  right  to  pronounce  him  guilty.  This  appears  to  me 
a  real  difficulty  attending  the  measure,  which  yesterday  we  thought  go 
clear.  For  how  can  the  House  espel  a  member,  either  as  an  outlaw  or 
a  convict,  while  the  suit  is  pending,  whereas  he  may  turn  out  at  last  to 
be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  I  am  afraid,  considering  the  necessary 
delay  in  courts  of  law,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  King's  Bench  to  give 
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jndgment  before  the  Parliament  i 
most  serious  consideration  whether 
Bued  while  the  obstacle  stands  in  the  way. 

"  I  have  the  honour,"  &a. 

The  motion  for  tbe  esptilsion  was  accordingly  deferred  till,  the  out^ 
lawry  being  reversed,  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  ten  months 
was  pronounced  on  Wilkes,  and  he  insulted  Parliament  hy  a  virulent 
libel,  which,  at  the  bar  of  the  Lower  House,  he  avowed  and  boasted  of. 
His  expulsion  was  then  carried,  and  a  new  writ  was  ordered  to  elect 
another  representative  for  Middlesex.  This  proceeding,  though  impolitic, 
cannot  be  considered  unlawful  or  unconstitutional  i  for  there  might  be  a 
presumption  that  his  constituents  would  not  have  elected  a  person  guilty 
of  such  misconduct,  and  it  might  bo  fair  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
determining  whethw  they  would  atill  have  hini  for  their  representative. 

I  am  glad  to  think  that  tho  subsequent  proceedings  respecting  the 
Middlesex  election  were  not  sanctioned  by  Lord  Camden ;  for  I  believe 
that  ail  mankind  are  now  agreed  that  the  House  of  Commons  acted  ille- 
gally and  unconstitutionally  in  again  expelling  Mr.  Wilkes  for  a  supposed 
offence  committed  before  his  reelection, — in  declaring  him  disqualified 
to  serve  in  parliament, — and  in  seating  Mr.  Lutterell  as  representative- 
for  Middlesex,  although  he  had  only  a  small  minority  of  the  electors  in 
Lis  favour.  Tho  Chancellor  is  by  no  means  exempted  from  blame  for 
consenting  to  belong  to  an  administrafioa  which  overruled  his  opinioa 
upon  such  questions.  Although  we  may  account  for  his  continuing  in 
office  while  he  could  be  considered  as  having  Lord  Chatham  for  a  col- 
league, it  does  astonish  us  exceedingly  that  he  still  condescended  to  hold 
the  Great  Seal  after  his  great  Chief  had  resigned,  and  was  at  open  enmity 
with  the  Government.  But  he  was  placed  in  a  most  painful  situation ; 
Lord  Chatham  was  still  unable  to  appear  in  parliament,  and  there  was  no 
Btatesman  with  whom  he  thought  he  could  better  co-operate  for  the  public 
good  than  the  present  head  of  the  Treasury. 

The  three  following  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  explain  tbe  removal 
of  Lord  Shelburne  from  the  Government,  the  consequent  resignation  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord  Camden's  perplexity  : — 

"29tiiSept.  ]768. 

'*  I  understand  your  Grace's  plan  is  fixt,  and  I  saw  plainly  the  last 

time  I  was  in  town  that  Lord  S 's  removal  was  determined.     What 

can  I  say  to  it,  my  dear  Lord  ?     It  is  unlucky. 

"  The  administration,  since  Lord  Chatham's  illness,  is  almost  entirely 
altered,  without  being  changed,  and  I  find  myself  surrounded  with  per- 
sona to  whom  I  am  scarce  known,  and  with  whom  I  have  no  connection. 
Lord  Chatham  is  at  Hayes,  brooding  over  his  own  suspicions  and  discon- 
tents. His  return  to  business  almost  desperate,  inaccessible  to  every 
body,  hut  under  a  persuasion  (as  I  have  some  reason  to  conjecture)  that 
he  is  given  up  and  abandoned.  This  measure,  for  anght  I  know,  may 
fix  his  opinion,  and  bring  him  to  a  resolution  of  resigning.  If  that  should 
happen,  I  should  bo  under  the  greatest  difficulty. 
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"  I  am  truly,  my  dear  Lord,  distressed.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  courts 
that  I  am  heartily  tired  of  my  employment,  and  should  he  happy  (o  retire 
upon  a  scanty  income  if  an  honourable  opportunity  offered  to  justify  my 
retreat  to  the  King  and  your  Grace  ;  but  that  step  I  will  never  take 
without  your  consent,  till  I  find  1  have  not  the  King's  favour  and  your 
confidenca,  unless  I  should  be  forced  by  something  more  compelling  than 
the  Earl  of  S 'a  removal. 

"  After  all,  though  your  Grace  is  so  good  as  to  relieve  me  from  any 
opinion  on  the  subject,  yet  the  case  being  stated  as  it  is,  that  either  your 
Grace  or  the  Earl  must  quit,  my  opinion  is  clear,  in  a  moment,  that  your 
Grace  mast  remain.     I  am,"  &e. 


"  My  concern  upon  the  intelligence  contained  in  your  Grace's  letter  is 
inespressible,  and  though  I  was  apprehensive  that  Lord  Shelburne's  dis- 
mission would  make  a  deep  impression  upon  Lord  Chatham's  mind,  yet 
I  did  not  expect  this  sudden  resignation.  I  will  still  live  in  hope  that 
his  Majesty's  letter  may  produce  an  alteration,  because  there  is  a  possi- 
bility, though  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  any  sanguine 
espectetions.  Your  Grace  and  I  feel  for  each  other.  To  me  I  fear  the 
blow  is  fatal,  yet  I  shall  come  to  no  determination.  If  I  can  find  out 
what  is  fit  for  me  to  do  in  this  most  distressed  situation,  that  I  must  do; 
but  the  difficulty  lies  in  forming  a  true  judgment.  Whatever  my  decision 
may  he,  I  will  never  resign  my  active  endeavours  to  support  the  King's 
service,  or  ray  unchangeable  attachment  to  your  Grace.  This  most  unfor- 
tunate event  wiU  throw  the  King's  affairs  into  a  state  of  utter  distraction. 
Perhaps  order  may  spring  up  out  of  this  confusion.  I  do  assure  your 
Grace  that  my  mind  is  at  present  in  too  great  an  agitation  to  be  soon 
settled,  and  therefore  I  do  not  give  myself  leave  to  form  any  opinion  con- 
cerning my  own  conduct ;  I  shall  wait  with  impatience  to  hear  the  conclu- 
sion, and  am,  with  the  truest  zeal  and  attachment,"  &c. 

"ISath,  19th  Oct.  ITGS. 


"  Tour  Grace's  intelligence  does  not  surprise  me , 
predetermined  my  own  journey  to  London  before  I  had  the  honour  of 
your  Grace's  letter.  Unfortunately  one  of  my  children  is  so  ill  that  I 
must  wait  a  day  or  two  before  I  set  out,  in  order  to  see  what  turn  her 
dbteinper  will  take.  I  propose,  however,  to  be  in  town  on  Wednesday 
nest,  or  Thursday  at  the  latest. 

"  Nothing  could  give  me  so  much  satisfaction  as  to  join  with  your 
Grace  in  one  line  of  conduct,  and  yet  I  see  plainly  that  our  situations  are 
different,  and  the  same  honour  due  to  the  King  and  regai-d  to  the  public 
operating  npon  two  minds  equally  aiming  at  the  same  end,  may  possibly 
draw  us  different  ways;  bat  I  dare  say  your  Grace  will  believe  me,  in 
all  events  and  circumstances,  what  I  really  am,  with  all  respect  and 
unfeigned  attachment,"  &c. 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  heard  sueh  an  account  of  Lord  Chatham 
as  to  convince  him  that  the  country  was  for  ever  deprived  of  the  services 
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of  this  illustrious  patriot;  and,  agreeing  to  support  the  present  Govern- 
ment, he  prevailed  on  Mr.  Dunoing  to  follow  his  esample.* 

The  dispute  with  the  colonies  was  now  assuniiug  a  very  alarming  aspect, 
the  act  so  heedlessly  passed  to  impose  a  duty  on  goods  imported  into 
America  having  produced  the  discontent  and  the  resistance  whiuh  might 
have  been  expected  from  it.  Lord  Camden's  views  upon  the  subject  were 
moat  liberal  and  enlightened,  and  if  he  had  been  listened  to,  he  would 
have  saved  the  empire  from  civil  war  and  dismemberment.  In  the  pros- 
pect of  the  meeting  of  parliament,  having  been  consulted  by  tho  prime 
Minister  respecting  the  King's  speech,  he  thus  replied  : — 

"  As  to  North  America,  before  a  speech  can  be  sketched  upon  the 
subject,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  measures  the  King's  ministers 
intend  to  pursue,  for  the  speech  and  the  address  must  mark  tho  outlines 
of  these  measures. 

"  I  was  a  long  time  in  hopes  that  Massachusetts  Bay  would  have  been 
the  only  disobeaient  colony.  It  would  have  been  no  difficult  matter  to 
have  dealt  with  them  if  the  others  had  sat  still  and  remained  passive ; 
but  I  am  deceived  iu  that  expectation,  for  it  is  now  manifest  that  the 
whole  continent  will  unite  and  make  it  common  cause.  We  are  drifted 
by  I  know  not  what  fatality  upon  Mr.  Grenville's  ground.  We  are 
pressed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  declaratory  law,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
colonies'  resolute  denial  of  parliamentary  authority.  The  issue  is  now 
joined  upon  the  rii/ht  which,  iu  my  apprehension,  is  the  most  untoward 
that  could  have  been  started — fatal  to  Great  Britain  if  she  miscarries — 
nnpiofitable  if  she  succeeds.  For  if  it  is  (as  I  believe  your  Grace  thinks 
with  me  it  is)  inexpedient  to  tax  the  colonies,  as  we  all  maintained  when 
the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed, — after  both  sides  are  half  ruined  in  the 
contest,  we  shall  at  last  establish  a  right  which  ought  never  to  be  exerted. 
"  If  the  Americans  are  able  to  practise  so  much  self-denial  as  to  sub- 
sist only  for  one  twelve-month  without  British  commodities,  I  do  very 
much  fear  that  they  will  carry  their  point  without  striking  a  blow. — 
Patience  and  perseverance  in  this  one  measure  will  ruin  us;  and  I  am 
the  more  apt  to  dread  this  event,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  colonies 
are  more  sober,  and  consequently  more  determined,  in  the  present  oppo- 
sition than  they  were  upon  the  Stamp  Act.  For,  except  only  the  riots  at 
Boston,  I  see  nothing  like  active  rebellion  in  the  other  provinces.  If 
this  should  happen,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  here  at  home  will  be 
clamorous,  and  half  onr  own  people  will  bo  added  to  the  American  party. 
"  Your  Grace  will  ask,  upon  this  representation  of  things,  what  is  to 
he  done  ?  Indeed,  my  dear  Lord,  I  do  not  know  what  is  best  to  advise. 
The  parliament,  I  presume,  cannot  repeal  the  Act  in  qn^tion,  because 
that  would  admit  the  American  principle  to  be  right  and  their  own  doc- 
trir:e  erroneous.  Therefore  I  conclude  the  parliament  will  not  repeal, 
consequently  must  execute  tho  law,  and  this  of  course  must  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Speech. 

"  The  method  how  to  execute  it  is  the  next  consideration,  and  here  I 
it  late  in  Court,  and 
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am  as  ranch  at  loss.  Thero  js  no  preteueo  for  violence  any  where  but  at 
Boston.  That  is  tbe  ring-loadiiig  proTinee,  and  if  any  country  is  to  be 
chastised,  the  punishment  ought  to  be  levelled  there.  I  have  been 
sometimes  thinking,  that  if  the  Act  waa  repealed  in  favour  of  the  other 
provinces,  esoepting  Maasachnaetta  Bay,  and  there  executed  with  proper 
rigour,  siich  a  measure  might  be  successful.  But  I  am  aware  that  no 
man,  perhaps,  but  mysolf,  could  be  brought  to  relish  such  a  concession, 
as  almost  every  body  else  holds  the  declaratory  law  to  be  a  sound  funda- 
mental one,  never  to  be  departed  from. 

"I  submit  to  the  declaratory  law,  and  have  thought  it  my  duty,  upon 
that  ground,  as  a  minister,  to  exert  my  constitutional  power  to  carry  the 
Duty  Act  into  execution.  But  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  advise  violent  measures  to  support  a  plan  so  inexpedient 
and  impolitic,  and  I  am  very  much  afraid  (I  speak  this  confidentially  to 
your  Grace)  that  if  a  motion  should  be  made  to  repeal  the  biU  I  should 
be  under  the  necessity  to  vote  for  it  But  the  e  are  so  few  n  my  way  of 
thinking,  that  such  a  motion  is  n  t  to  be  e^i  ected 

"  I  am  very  sensible  that  a  diffe  once  of  op  n  on  upon  a  bject  so 
serious  and  important  may  be  p  ejud  c  al  to  the  adm  n  tr  t  n  ind  I 
lament  the  occasion,  being  persi  adetl  hit  3  most  perfect  un  on  amongst 
ns  is  essential,  and  I  will  labour  to  effect  t  w  h  my  best  ende  voura 
But  I  do  fear,  most  exceedingly  that     p  n  the  Am  r  can  q  n    he 

Bedfords  and  myself  will  be  too  far  a  undei  to  n  ee  I  m  t  ma  nt.  n 
my  own  ground.  The  public  k  ows  my  op  n  n  and  knows  the  ts 
Neither  of  us  can  be  inconsistent  w  h  our  elves 

"  This  letter  is  to  your  Grace  only.  You  are  my  Pole  Star,  Lord 
Chatham  being  eclipsed,  I  had  rather  see  your  Grace  at  the  head  of 
government  than  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  I  have 
disclosed  to  you  my  whole  heart  upon  this  ill-fated  business.  I  am  sen- 
eiblo  that  my  sentiments  do  not  altogether  coincide  with  your  Grace's 
opinion. 

"  There  is  nothing  I  dread  so  much  as  a  war  with  America.  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  know  the  result  of  your  councils  in  town  upon  this 
subject. — Corsica  is  rather  a  delicate  than  a  difficult  business."* 

Lord  Camden's  advice  was  entirely  disregarded.  He  had,  in  like  man- 
ner, quarrelled  with  his  colleagues  respecting  the  Middlesex  election. 
StiU  he  made  an  effort  to  save  Dunning,  who,  continuing  in  ofE.ce  at  his 
request,  had  given  great  offence  to  Lord  North,  now  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  insisting  on  one  occasion  that  Wilkes  should  be  heard 
before  ho  was  condemned.     Thus  to  appealed  to  the  Premier  : — 

"lOth  Dec,  1768. 

"I  had  an  opportunity,  after  I  saw  your  Grace  yesterday,  of  hearing 
an  account  of  what  passed  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  and  I  find  the 

*  We  owe  the  foregoing  letters  to  the  oironmstance  of  the  Chancellor  having 
passed  the  autuma  at  Bath,  while  llie  Prime  Minister  was  at  Euston;  "Lord 
Camden  and  myself  unfortunately  saw  less  of  eaoh  other  than  in  other  summeia 
— bofi  of  us  profiting  by  a  retreat  into  the  country  of  the  leisure  which  a  reeesa 
from   Chaocery  and   Treafiury  hustaess  offered."— i>Mie  0/  Grafton's   Journal, 
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debate  turnsd.  upon  this  :  '  Whether  they  should  vote  the  paper  a  libel 
before  Wilkes  was  heard  in  his  defence  ?'  and,  that  this  was  no  question 
on  the  merits,  bat  only  discourse  upon  the  mode  of  proceeiling  ;  that  the 
Solicitor  G-eneral  thought,  if  Mr.  Wilkes  was  to  be  heard,  he  ought  regu- 
larly to  be  1 1  >  ty  t  p  k  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  paper,  as 
well  as  to  th  fat.t  f  w  ng  and  publishing.  And  indeed,  my  deai 
Lord,  I  am  f  th  m  p  nioa;  and  I  do  verily  believe  that  no  lawyer 
can  hold  a  liff       t  1  e.     The  Solicitor  said  that,  difficult  as  the 

task  would  b  t  M  W  to  maintain  an  argument  that  the  paper  was 
no  libel,  yet  h  ht  n  t  to  be  precluded  from  that  argument, — which 

he  would  b  f  th  H  u  letermiued  it  to  be  a  libel.  I  do  not  see  how 
they  can,  ooaaistent  with  the  terms  of  justice,  pronounce  the  pa[<er  to  be 
a  libel  till  they  have  heard  him.  Now,  my  dear  Lord,  give  me  leave  to 
say  that  Lord  North  should  not  be  quite  so  much  offended  with  Mr. 
Dunning,  because  the  matter  before  the  House  was  rather  a  discourse 
upon  the  method  of  proceeding  than  a  measure  of  administnttJon.  I  do 
not  believe  Mr.  D.  will  be  so  base  as  to  remain  in  office,  and  not  to  ba 
hearty  in  the  support  of  administration.     I  have  the  honour,"  &e. 

This  application  nas  successful,  and  Sunning  continued  in  office  till 
after  Lord  Camden's  own  removal. 

The  Ministers  found  they  were  getting  into  such  tremendous  difficulties 

respecting  the  Middlesex  election  by  contemning  the  Chancellor's  advice, 

tbat  the  Prime  Minister  wrote  to  him,  specially  inviting  him  to  attend  a 

Cabinet  to  be  held  upon  the  subject.     The  following  was  his  answer  ; — 

"9th  Jsnnarj,  1769. 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  I  have  the  honour  of  your  GJ-raoe's  letter,  and  will  certainly  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  King's  servants  on  Wednesday  morning  next.  I  do 
wish,  mo>t  heartily,  that  the  present  time  could  bo  eased  of  the  difficulties 
that  Mr.  W.'s  business  has  brought  upon  the  Government :  a  fatality  baa 
attended  it  from  the  beginning,  and  it  grows  more  serious  every  day. 
Your  Gi'ace  and  I  have  unfortunately  differed.  I  wish  it  had  been  other- 
wise. It  is  a  hydra,  multiplying  by  resistance,  and  gathering  strength 
by  every  attempt  to  subdue  it.  As  the  times  are,  I  had  rather  pardon 
W.  than  punish  him.  This  is  a  political  opinion,  independent  of  the 
merits  of  the  cause. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  holidays  have  given  your  Grace  so  happy 
a  respite.  They  have  been  to  me  a  perfect  paradise,  as  I  have  employed 
my  whole  time  in  studying  the  Douglas  cause,  and  my  mind  has  been 
totally  vacant  from  political  vexations. 

"I  have  the  honour,"  &c. 

He  attended  the  meeting,  but  with  no  good  effect.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  treated  him  with  perfect  civility,  and  was  inclined  to  be  governed 
by  his  opinion  ;  but  what  he  laid  down  respecting  the  law  and  the  con- 
stitution was  scornfully  received  by  all  the  others. — From  thenceforth  ho 
constantly  absented  himself  from  the  Cabinet  when  the  two  gi'eat  sub- 
jects of  internal  and  colonial  policy  were  to  be  discussed— Wilkes,  and 
American  coercion. 
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The  publio  were  not  then  in  the  possession  of  these  secrets.  For  two 
years  it  was  remarked  that  he  preserved  an  impenetrable  silence  in  Par- 
liament, unless  when,  as  Speaker,  he  put  the  question,  and  declared  the 
majority;  but  no  one  suspected  that  he  had,  in  reality,  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Government* 

At  last,  when  Parliament  reassembled  in  the  beginning  of  January, 
1770,  the  Lord  Chancellor  spoke  out.  Lord  Chatham,  after  Lis  resigna- 
tion,— to  the  astonishment  of  all  mankind,  not  only  experienced  a  con- 
siderable relasation  of  his  bodily  infirmities,  but  recovered  the  full  energy 
of  his  giganlao  intellect.  On  the  first  day  of  the  aession  he  was  in  his 
place,  though  supported  on  crutches  and  swathed  in  flannel,  and  having 
delivered  a  most  violent  speech  against  the  measures  of  the  Government, 
affirming  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  had  been  invaded,  not  only  in 
the  colonies,  but  at  home,  be  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  address, 
that  "  the  House  would  with  all  convenient  speed  take  into  consideration 
the  causes  of  the  present  d  scontents  and  particularly  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons  touch  ug  the  inoapac  ty  of  John  Wilkes,  Esq., 
depriving  the  electors  of  M  Jdleses  of  their  free  choice  of  a  representa- 
tive."! 

Lord  Mansfield  having  tiken  up  the  lefence  of  the  Government,  and 
insinuated  that  all  the  r  me  su  es  m  t  be  ons  dered  as  having  the  full 
approbation  of  the  noble  and  learned  L  rd  who  held  the  Great  Seal — 
"  ever  considered  tho  champion  of  popular  rights," — the  Lord  Chancellor 
left  the  woolsack,  and,  ia  a  barst  of  indignation,  tried  to  defend  his  con- 
duct and  his  consistency  : — 

"  I  accepted  the  Great  Seal,"  said  he,  "  without  conditions  :  I  meant 

not  therefore,  to  be  trammelled  by  his  Majesty^ —I  beg  pardon — by  his 

Ministers  J  but  I  have  suffered  myself  to  be  so  too  long.  For  some  time 
I  have  beheld,  with  silent  indignation,  the  arbitrary  measures  of  tho 
Minister;  I  have  often  drooped  and  hung  down  my  head  in  Council,  and 
disapproved  by  my  looks  those  steps  which  I  know  my  avowed  opposition 
oonld  not  prevent.  I  will  do  so  no  longer ;  but  openly  and  boldly  apeak 
my  sentiments.  I  now  proclaim  to  the  world,  that  I  entirely  coincide  in 
the  opinion  expressed  by  my  noble  friend,  whose  presence  again  reani- 
mates us,  respecting  this  unconstitutional  and  ille^  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  If,  in  giving  my  opinion  as  a  Judge,  I  were  to  pay  any 
respect  to  that  vote,  I  should  look  upon  myself  as  a  traitor  to  my  trust, 
and  an  enemy  to  ray  country.     By  thoir  violent  and  tyrannical  conduct, 

*  The  rcpoi^  of  tlic  deliate  reapecHng  tho  Middlcscs  election  and  Araeriea  at 
this  time  generally  oonelude  with  the  words,  "The  Lord  ChanoeEor  was  silent." 
—16  PavL  Hist.  477. 

■|-  It  was  in  this  debate  that  he  bo  strifeiiigly  oontraated  modem  peers  with  their 
anoestora,  who  had  won  Magna  Charta:  "Those  iron  barons  (for  so  I  will  call 
tham  when  compared  with  the  silken  barons  of  modera  days)  were  the  guardians 
f  h  p  pi  ;  jet  their  virtues  were  never  engaged  in  a  qnaation  of  snoh  im- 
p  tau  a.  the  present.  A  breach  has  been  made  in  the  constitution — the 
b  ttl  m  t  are  ffismantled — the  citadel  is  open  to  the  first  invader — the  walla 
t  ttp  ^  h  onatitution  ia  not  tenable.  What  remains,  then,  but  for  ns  to  stand 
E     m    t  n  the  breach  to  repair  or  perish  in  it?" 
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Ministers  have  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  hia  Majestj'a 
govei'Bment — I  had  almost  said,  from  his  Majesty's  person.  In  conse- 
quence, a  spirit  of  discoatent  has  spread  itself  into  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom,  and  la  every  day  increasing;  insomuch,  that  if  some  methods 
are  not  devised  t)  appease  the  olam^urs  so  universally  prevalent,  I  know 
not,  my  Ljrds,  whether  the  peiple  in  despair  may  not  hecome  their  own 
a\en^ors,  and  take  tte  redress  of  gnevanees  into  their  own  hands,"* 

The  amendment  being  negatived,  Lord  Kockingham  moved  that  tie 
Ljrda  be  summoned  for  the  following  day,  when  he  ahould  make  a  pro- 
p  sal  of  greit  national  impr  rtance ,  but  it  being  evident  that,  after  this 
srcent,  the  Government  cculd  not  go  on,  Lord  Weymouth,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  moved  an  adjournment  for  a  week.     IjOrd  Temple  said  ; — 

"  The  House  well  knows  for  what  purpose  the  Lords  opposite  want  an 
adjournment;  it  is  to  settle  the  disordered  atate  of  the  administration, 
which  is  now  shattered  in  a  most  miserable  manner,  and,  in  all  likelihood, 
will  soon  fall  to  pieces.  Their  particular  object  ia  to  dismiss  the  virtuous 
and  independent  Lord  who  sits  on  the  woolsack,  and  to  supply  his  place 
with  some  obseqaious  lawyer  who  will  do  as  he  is  commanded."  Lord 
Shelhurae  added :  "  After  the  dismission  of  the  present  worthy  Cbanoel- 
lor,  the  Seals  will  go  a  begging  :  hut  I  hope  there  will  not  be  found  in 
the  kingdom  a  wretch  so  base  and  mean-spirited  as  to  accept  of  them  on 
the  conditions  on  which  they  must  be  offered." 

The  ministerial  crisis  which  followed  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
memorable  in  our  party  annals.  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Temple,  and  Lord 
Rockingham  were  now  reconciled,  and,  taking  the  same  view  of  the  quea- 
tions  which  then  divided  the  nation,  might  have  formed  a  strong  govern- 
ment, with  Lord  Camden  for  their  Chanoellor, — on  the  basis  of  American 
conciliation,  and  of  the  reversal  of  the  unoonatitutional  judgment  at  home, 
that  a  commoner  was  renJered  disqmalified  to  represent  the  people  by  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  court  waa  determined  to  make 
a  vigoroua  effort  to  concoct  an  administration  that  would  push  on  its 
favourite  policy  at  home  and  abroad.  The  main  difioulty  was  to  prevail 
upon  a  lawyer  of  any  reputation  to  take  the  Great  Seal,  as  successor  to 
Lord  Camden, — particularly  after  the  late  denunciations  in  the  House  of 
Lords  agsdnst  all  who  should  think  of  degrading  themselves  by  basely 
doing  so.  Lord  Camden,  under  the  advice  of  his  friends,  determined 
that  he  would  not  voluntarily  resign. 

Through  persuasions,  and  with  a  result  whicli  I  shall  have  to  detail  in 
the  life  of  Charles  Yorke,  he  was  induced  in  an  evil  hour  to  accept  the 
otfer  pressed  upon  him,  although  he  condemned  his  own  act  at  the  instant, 
and  soon  fatally  repenied  of  it. 

On  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  January,  1770,  about  seven  in  the  evening, 
Lord  Camden,  in  pnvsnanee  of  a  summons  he  had  received  for  that  pur- 
pose, attended  to  the  Queen's  Palace,  and  there  surrendered  the  Great 
Seal  into  the  King's  own  hands.  He  slept  sounder  that  night  than  he 
had  done  for  many  months. 

*  1  Adolphus,  390;  16  Pari.  Hist.  644;  Gent.  Mag.  Jan.  1770. 
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The  Tery  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  he  had  been  placed 
must  apologise  for  his  political  conduct  wMle  in  office.  I  am  afraid  it 
cannot  be  strictly  justified. 

To  the  last  hour  of  his  holding  the  Great  Seal,  the  exercise  of  hia 
judicial  functions  met  with  universal  approbation.  I  ought  not  to  pass 
over,  without  aotioe,  the  admirable  manner  iu  which  he  disposed  of 
appeals  and  writs  of  error  in  the  House  of  Lords,  l^ord  Mansfield,  on 
those  occasions,  generally  sat  along. with  him.  To  the  honour  of  ray 
profession,  and  for  the  credit  of  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal  judging  in 
the  last  resort  in  this  country,  it  should  be  known  that,  however  strongly 
law  Lords  may  differ  on  questions  of  party  pjitios,  they  have  always 
zealously  co-operated  in  the  endeavour  satisfaotorily  to  dispose  of  the 
juridical  business  of  the  House ;  and,  with  a  few  esoeptions, — when  the 
lay  Peers  have  exercised  their  strict  right,  and  tried  to  prevail  by  numbers, 
—justice  has  been  administered  there  with  entire  purity,  and  on  the  most 
enlightened  principles.  Lord  Camden  and  Lord  Mansfield  sometimes 
attacked  each  other  in  debate  so  sharply,  as  almost  to  render  a  resolution 
necessary,  that  "  they  should  be  required  to  give  an  assurance  that  the 
matter  should  not  go  farther,  or  that  they  be  taken  into  the  custody  of 
Uie  Black  Rod ;"  yet  they  never  had  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion 
in  any  case  argued  by  counac!  before  them. 

Soon  after  Lord  Camden  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  came  on  the 
_  .  ,  „„„  -.  famous  writ  of  error  ia  Barrison  v.  Euam,  iu  which  the 
LfEB.  4,  l/b/,j  question  was,  "  whether  a  Dissenter  was  liable  to  a  fine 
for  not  serving  a  corporate  office  which  ho  was  disqualified  fi;om  serving  by 
the  Corporation  Act,  he  not  having  taken  the  sacrament  of  tiie  Lord's 
supper  aooording  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  ?"  This  arose 
out  of  an  ingenious  scheme  to  raise  a  tax  upon  the  Dissenters  in  the 
City  of  London  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  Mansion  Houss,  which 
by  law  they  could  never  enter.  In  the  city  courts  judgment  was  given 
that  the  defendant  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  600?.  Lord  Mansfield 
moved  the  reversal  of  the  judgment  in  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
forensic  eloquence  to  be  found  in  our  books.  Having  shown  that,  as  the 
person  the  citizens  pretended  to  choose  for  sheriff  could  not  serve  the 
office  (as  they  well  knew),  this  was  merely  an  attempt  to  punish  him  for 
being  a  Dissenter,  he  said, — "  Conscience,  my  Lords,  is  not  controllable  by 
human  laws,  nor  amenable  to  human  tribunals.  Persecution,  or  attempts 
to  force  conscience,  will  never  produce  conviction,  and  can  only  be  calcu- 
lated to  make  hypocrites  or  martyrs."  Lord  Camden,  rejoicing  to  hear 
snoh  noble  sentiments  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
heartily  concurred  in  them,  and  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  House 
a  great  triumph  was  given  to  religious  liberty.* 

So  when  Wilkes's  case  came  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 

ivfioi    Camden   and  Lord  Mansfield  agreed  on  the  two  points 

[A.D.  i(D9,j    ^jjj^jj  wore  raised  on  the  record  :—l.  "  That  the  Solicitor 

General,  when  the  office  of  Attorney  General  is  vacant,  has  authority  by 

»  16  Pari,  Hiat.  318 ;  8  Brown's  Pari.  Cas.  i65 ;  Life  of  Sir  Eardley  Wilmoi, 
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lawto  filo  a  criminal  information;*  and,  2.  "That  a  dpfendant  heing 
convicted  of  two  misdemeanors,  may  at  the  same  time  he  sentenced  to 
two  periods  of  imprisonment,  tlie  second  to  commence  after  the  expiration 
of  the  first,  "f 

But  Lord  Camden  attracted  ctief  notice  while  Chancellor  by  Lis 
judgment  in  the  great  Douglas  cause,  which,  in  Scotland,  had  almost  led 
to  a  dvil  war  between  the  supporters  of  the  opposite  sides,  and  in 
England  even  had  excited  more  interest  than  any  question  of  mete 
private  right  had  ever  done  before.  Archibald  Douglas,  the  appellant, 
had  been  brought  «p  as  the  son  of  Lady  Jane  Douglas,  and  her  husband 
Sir  John  Stewart,— heing  supposed,  along  with  his  twm-brother  Sholto, 
who  died  an  iufant,  to  have  been  born  in  Paris,  when  their  mother,  after 
having  long  been  married  and  remained  childless,  was  in  her  forty-ninth 
year ; — and,  if  such  was  his  birth,  he  had  a  right  to  tte  immense  estates 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  late  Duke  of  Douglas,  and  was  the  heir  general 
of  the  Douglas  family,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Europe.  The  Duke 
of  Ilamilton,  the  heir  male  of  the  Douglases,  and,  in  default  of  issue  of 
the  Lady  Jane,  entitled  to  all  their  domains,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
HamOtons,  which  he  inherited  through  a  female,  insisted  that  these  two 
children  were  spurious,  and  had  been  purchased  from  a  glass  manufacturer 
and  a  rope  dancer  at  Paris, — brought  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session 
in  Scotland  to  establish  his  right, — and  there  had  a  majority  of  the 
Judges  in  his  favouv.J  The  appeal  was  heard  in  the  session  of  1769, 
and  drew  vast  crowds  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  listen  to  the 
weighty  and  eloquent  argumentation  of  Thurlow,  Wedderburn,  and  the 
other  most  eminent  advocates  of  the  ago.  It  was  conjectured  that  the 
law  Lords  were  for  the  appellant,  but  the  great  body  of  the  Peers  had 
attended  the  hearing  of  the  appeal,  and  were  to  take  pai-t  iu  the  decision ; 
there  had  been  much  canvassing  for  the  "  Douglases"  and  the  "  Hamil- 
tons,"  and  a  great  degree  of  suspense  existed  down  to  the  very  morning 
of  the  judgment. 

It  astonishes  us  very  much  to  be  told,  that  when  the  order  of  the  day 
Lad  been  read  by  the  clerk  for  the  further  consideration  of  _„  „m  ■, 
the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  BamiUon  v.  Doughs,  the  Duke   ^  '■■' 

of  Newcastle  "  opened  the  debate,"  and  "  that  "  he  was  answered  by 
IjOrd  Sandwich,  who  spoke  for  three  hours  with  much  humour,  and 

*  After  the  resignalion  of  Charles  Yorko  as  Attomej  General,  before  a  buo- 
ceseor  had  been  appointed,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  as  Solicitor  General,  had  filed 
the  mformation  against  Wilkes  for  compositig  and  publisbiug  the  librth  Siiton, 
No.  XLV. 

■[■  Being  convicted  on  tliia  information,  and  on  another  for  oompo^ng  and 
publishing  the  "Essay  on  Woman,"  besides  being  fined,  he  was  sentenced  on  the 
first  to  be  imprisoned  ten  calendar  montlig,  and  on  the  second  to  be  imprisoned 
twelve  calendar  months,  to  be  computed  from  the  determination  of  the  first  im- 

n  divided  8  to  7— the  Lord  President 
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Bcandaliaed  the  Bishops,  having,  with  hia  usual  industry,  studied  even 
the  midwifery  of  the  case,  which  he  retailed  with  very  little  decency."* 

Lord  Cainden  then  thus  began, — there  beiag  such  sileaco  while  he 
Bpolie,  that  a  handkerchief  would  have  been  heard  to  drop,  notwithstanding 
the  crowds  in  attendance ; — f 

"  My  Lords,  the  cause  before  us  is,  perhaps,  the  most  solemn  and 
important  ever  heard  at  this  bar.  For  mj  own  share,  I  am  unconnected 
with  the  parties;  and  having,  with  all  possible  attention,  considered  the 
matter,  both  ia  public  and  private,  I  shall  give  my  opinion  with  that 
BtrictneSB  of  impartiality  to  which  your  Lordships  have  so  just  and 
equitable  claim.  We  have  one  short  question  before  us, — Is  the  appellant 
the  son  of  the  late  Lady  Jane  Douglas,  or  not  ?  I  am  of  the  mind  that 
he  is ;  and  own  that  a  more  ample  and  positive  proof  of  the  child's  being 
the  sou  of  a  mother  never  appeared  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  before  any 
assize  whatever."  After  very  ably  stating  the  pfimS,  facie  case  from  the 
marriage  of  the  paienfa,  and  their  acknowledging  the  appellant  as  their 
son,  ho  minutely  analyzed  the  evidence  to  contradict  and  to  corroborate 
it,  and  thus  (rondeau fashion)  concluded, — "The  question  before  us  is 
short,  'Is  the  appellant  tho  sou  of  Lady  jane  Douglas,  or  not?'  If  there 
be  any  Lords  within  these  walls  who  do  not  believe  in  a  future  state, 
these  may  go  to  death  with  the  declaration  that  they  believe  he  is  not. 
For  my  part,  I  am  for  sustaining  the  positive  proof,  which  1  find  weakened 
by  nothing  brought  against  it :  and,  in  this  mind,  I  lay  my  band  upon  my 
breast,  and  declare  that,  in  my  BOol  and  conscience,  I  believe  the  appel- 
lant to  be  her  son. "J 

Lord  Mansfield  followed — haud  pasmJivs  teqim — making  the  worst 
speech  he  ever  delivered — so  bad  a  speech  as  to  bring  suspicion  upon  the 
judgment — for  he  did  little  more  than  dwell  upon  the  illustrious  descent 
of  the  Lady  Jane,  and  the  impossibility  of  any  one  with  such  a  pedigree 
being  guilty  of  such  a  fraud  as  palming  a  supposititious  child  upon  the 
World.§  The  House  agreed  to  the  reversal  without  a  division,  but  five 
lay  Peers  signed  a  protest  recording  their  opinion  that  "  the  appellant 
was  proved  not  to  be  the  son  of  Lady  Jane  Douglas,"|| 

*  Horace  Walpole'a  "Memoirs  of  George  III.,"  vol,  iii.  303, 
+  "Lord  Mans&elcii  it  had  long  bean  discovered,  favoured  the  Douglases;  but 
the  Chaiioellor  Camden,  witli  digcity  and  deoenoy,  had  concealed  his  opinion  to 
the  very  day  of  the  decision." — Horace  TTaipote's  Memoira  of  George  III.,  vol.  iii. 

t  See  Geo:^  Hardinge's  etrilting  account  of  this  speech,  Appendix,  post. 

I  It  is  hardly  possible  tlmt  the  account  we  have  of  Lord  Mansfield's  speech. 
OB  tMs  occasion  can  be  fiill  and  correct,  partlculaj'ly  aa  it  does  not  contain  the 
charges'  against  Andrew  Stewart,  which  were  made  the  suTyeet  of  the  famous 
"letters." 

\\  Horace  Walpole  thus  states  the  result: — "  The  Chancellor  then  rose,  and  with 
leading  aothority  and  infinite  applause  told  the  Lords  that  he  must  now  declare 
that  he  thought  the  whole  plea  of  the  Hamiltona  a  tissue  of  perjury  woven  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Stewart,  and  that,  were  he  sitting  as  judge  in  any  other  Court,  ha 
would  order  the  jury  to  find  for  Mr.  Douglas;  and  that,  what  that  jury  ought  to 
do  on  their  oaths,  their  Lordships  ought  to  do  on  their  honours.  This  speech, 
iu  which  it  was  allowed  he  outshone  Lord  Mansfield,  had  the  most  decisive  effect. 
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Before  finally  quitting  Lord  Camden's  Chancellorship,  I  must  advert 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  disposed  of  his  judicial  patronage, — always 
an  important  consideration  in  scanning  tho  merits  or  demerits  of  Ohan- 
eellors;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that,  instead  of  corrupting  or  enfeehling 
the  bench  by  political  job  or  personal  favourj  he  acted  steadily  for  the 
public  good,  on  the  maxim,  Detur  dignxori.  When  about  to  leave  the 
Common  Pleas,  he  succeeded  in  having  the  learned  and  virtuous  Sir 
Eardley  Wilmot  appointed  to  succeed  him-r-whom  he  thus  addressed  : 
"5tli  August,  1766. 

"I  have  the  King's  orders  to  acquaint  you  with  his  intention  of  re- 
moving you  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas,  if  it  be 
agreeable  to  you.  As  Mr.  Morton  is  not  yet  determined  to  yield  up  to 
you  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Chester,  I  would  advise  you  to  r^se  jomj-- 
self  in.  the  Common  Pleas  till  that  desired  event  happens,  I  assure  yov, 
it  is  a  place  of  perfect  trafiquiUiti/.  I  do  most  sincerely  congratulate 
you  on  this  nomination,  and  beg  leave  to  iuform  you  that  you  owe  as 
much  to  Lord  Northington  and  to  Lord  Chatham  aa  to  myself.  I  have 
been  under  a  treaty  with  George  Cooke  ever  since  I  came  to  town,  the 
particulars  of  which  you  shall  know  when  you  come.  I  have  withstood 
his  bribe,  being  deterniinecl  never  to  defraud  my  successor  upon  my 
death-bed  :  his  necessities  are  extreme  as  well  as  my  punctilio  :  however, 
it  is  now  in  your  hands  rather  than  in  mine  ;*  for  I  do  not  consider  my- 
self any  longer  in  conscience,  though  I  am  in  law,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas. 

"  I  am  with  great  truth,  &3. 

"  Camden." 

The  times  were  too  distracted  to  allow  of  any  systematic  amendment 
of  the  law;  but  it  should  bo  recorded  that,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Camden,  passed  the  "  Nnllum  Tompus  Act,"  by  which  an 

The  latter,  with  BtJU  more  personal  severity  to  Stewart,  Epoke  till  he  fainted  with, 
tiie  heat  and  iitigae.  At  ten  at  uight  tho  decree  was  reversed  without  a  division." 
— Memoirs  of  George  Til.,  vol.  iii.  804. 

I  believe  the  general  opinioQ  of  English  lawyers  was  in  favour  of  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  SeEBion  in  Scotland;  but  this  was  protfuced  a  great  deal  hy  Lord 
Mansfield's  wretched  at^nment,  and  the  very  able  letters  of  Andrew  Stewart,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  agent,  whose  conduct  had  been  severciy  reflected  upon.  I 
once  studied  the  case  very  attentively,  and  I  must  own  that  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  House  of  Lords  did  well  in  reversing.  There  was  undoubtedly 
false  evidence  iu  support  of  the  appellant ;  but  it  would  have  been  too  much  in 
such  a  case  1*  act  upon  the  maxim,  "false  in  one  thing,  false  in  all  things,"  bo  as 
t«  deprive  liim  of  bia  birthright  from  miaoonduot  to  which  he  was  not  privy. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lady  Jane,  notwithstanding  her  advanced 
age,  was  pregnant  and  had  a  miscarriage,  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  the  appel- 
lant; and  insuperable  difficuldes  attended  the  theory  of  his  being  the  son  of 
Madame  Mignon.  lieing  in  possession  of  his  status,  I  think  the  evidence  was 
insufficient  to  deprive  him  of  it^— and  the  strong  family  likeness  satisfactorily  es- 
tabliahfld  seems  to  prove  that  the  conclusion  of  law  concurred  with  the  fact  of 
his  physical  origin. 

*  This  relates  to  an  offioe  in  the  Court  which  then,  and  long  after,  the  Chief 
Justice  might  lawfully  seU. 
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adrerae  enjoyment  of  property  for  sixty  years  gave  a  good  title  against 
the  Crown,  whereas  the  masim  had  before  prevailed,  "  nullum  tempus 
occwrrit  Regt," — according  to  which  obsolete  claims  might  be  set  up, 
and  vexatious  proceedings  instituted  by  the  government  against  political 
opponents." 

About  the  same  time  likewise  passed  the  famous  "  Grenville  Act," 
Ig  which  the  decision  of  contested  elections  wua  transferred  from  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  body,  to  select  committees  sworn  to  do  justice 
between  the  parties. f  The  chief  merit  of  the  measure  belongs  to  its 
author,  whose  name  it  bears,  but  from  his  colleagae  at  tbe  head  of  the 
law  he  had  encouragement  and  assistance  in  preparing  it. 

Thus  Lord  Camden,  while  iu  office,  must  be  allowed  to  have  d 
well  of  his  country.  He  rendered  her  still  more  important  services  n 
reduced  to  a  private  station. 


CHAPTER  CXLV. 


Passing  over  for  the  present  the  intrigues  for  the  disposal  of  the 
-  ,__j.  -,    (Jriat  beal  wh  ch  aecompauied  and  followed  Loid  Cam- 

L  ■  ^"  J    den  a  nsignaticn  of  it,  we  mu«t  now  regard  him  as  an 

opposition  leader,  banded  with  Lord  Chitham,  Lord  Eookmgham  and 
other  Whig  Peers,  strenuously  to  resist  the  meisures  of  the  new  govern- 
ment with  Lord  Nirth  at  the  head  of  it  At  the  commeneement  of  their 
operations  be  was  placed  rather  in  an  awkward  predicament  in  a  debate 
which  arose  on  Lord  Marchmont's  famous  midnight  motion,J  "  that  any 
interference  of  the  Lords  respecting  the  Middlesex  election  would  be 
nnconatitutional."  Lord  Chatham  having  bitterly  reflected  on  the  mea- 
sures of  the  gOYcrament  respecting  Wilkes,  Lord  Sandwich  took  occa- 
sion to  charge  the  late  Chancellor  with  duplicity  of  conduct,  because  he 
had  permitted  those  proceedings  which  had  given  so  muoh  disgust,  and 
which  he  and  his  niends  now  so  loudly  condemned.  Lord  Camden 
answered  him,  by  declaring  upon  his  honour,  "  that  long  before  Mr. 
Wilkes's  expulsion,  and  also  before  the  vote  of  incapacity,  on  being  asked 
bis  opinion  by  the  Duko  of  Grafton,  he  had  pronounced  it  both  illegal 
and  imprudent," — adding  that  "  he  had  always  thought  so,  and  had  oftea 
'  '■        1  bis  opinion  to  that  effect."g     The  Duke  of  Grafton,  however, 

f  10  Gfeo,  3,  0.  16. 
that  LortI  Chatham  exclaimed,  "If  tho  oonBlitntion 
mortal  stab  at  tMe  dark  and  midnight 

as,  Lord  Camden  hsA  forgotten  his  first 


*  Stat  9  Geo.  8 

,  c.  16. 

X  It  waa  on  this 

1  that  Lc 

must  be  womided, 

let  it  n 

ot  reeei* 

hour." 

1  As  J^  as  the 

opinion.     Ante,  p. 

231. 
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d  tLat  although  the  Chancellor  had  onoe  hefurette  espiilsion  said 
it  would  be  impolitic  or  ill-timed,  he  never  had  expressed  his  sentiments 
on  the  vote  of  ineapaoity,  hut  whenever  that  subject  was  agitahid  he 
had  withdrawn  from  the  oouncil  board,  thereby  declining  to  give  any 
opinion  upon  it;  and  Lord  Weymouth,  another  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
asserted  that  the  Chancellor  had  withheld  his  advice  and  assistance  from 
Lis  colleagues  on  every  motion  of  expulsion  and  incapacity ; — 

Lord  Camden.  "Before  the  silence  to  which  the  noble  Lords  allude, 
I  had  repeatedly  given  my  opinion  upon  the  impropriety  of  the  measiires 
we  have  been  discn^ing.  But  when  I  found  that  my  opinion  and  ruy 
advice  were  rejected  and  despised,  and  that  these  measures  n        '     ' 


pursued  in  spiie  of  every  remonstrance  I  could  make,  I  did  withdraw 
myself — under  the  conviction  that  my  presence  would  only  distract, 
without  preventing  them,  I  was  never  farther  consulted  upon  them, 
directly  or  indirectly,  because  my  opinion  was  well  known — but  I  was 
ever  ready  to  express  ray  opinion  boldly  and  openly  on  every  question 
debated  in  council,  and  humbly,  but  firmly,  to  give  my  best  advice  to 
my  Sovereign  for  the  public  good."* 

When  Lord  Chatham  introdneed  his  bill  for  reversing  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  which  disqualified  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  seated  Mr. 
Lutterell  as  member  for  Middlesex,  Lord  Camden  warmly  supported  it 
against  tlie  vigorous  attacks  of  Lord  Mansfield.  After  stating  the  course 
pursued,  he  thus  proceeded ; — 

"  What,  then,  hindered  the  house  from  receiving  Mr.  Wilkes  as  their 
member?  I  am  ashamed  to  guess  at  it, — merely  because  they  would  act 
in  an  arbitrary,  dictatorial  manner,  in  spite  of  law  or  precedent,  against 
reason  and  justice.  A  secret  influence  had  said  the  word — '  Mr.  Wi2&es 
shall  tiof  sit,'  and  the  fiat  was  to  be  obeyed,  though  it  tore  out  the  heart- 
strings of  Uiis  escelient  constitution.  The  judgment  passed  upon  the 
Middlesex  election  is  a  more  tyrannical  act  than  any  which  disgraced  the 
twelve  years'  suspension  of  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  and, 
though  this  bill  may  be  rejected  (as  we  arc  all  sensible  how  a  majority 
can  supersede  reason  and  argument),  I  trust  in  the  good  sense  and  spirit 
of  the  people  of  this  country — that  they  will  renew  the  claim  of  their 
inherent  and  inalienable  right  to  a  true  and  free  representation  in  par- 
liainent."f 

Soon  after,  arose  the  personal  controversy  between  Lord  Camden  and 
Lord  Mansfield  respecting  the  law  of  libel.    A  motion  having  been  made 

*  16  Pfu-l.  Hist,  824. 

1 16  P(irl.  Hiat  963,  1306,  No  other  diBcaasion  respecting  Lord  Cumden's 
conduct  while  Cbanoellor,  or  his  dismiBsioD,  appears  in  the  printe*'  parliamentary 
debatea.  But  the  Duie  of  Grafton,  in  Lis  Journal,  saja;  "At  diis  time  Lord 
Ciiatliam's  -virulence  seemed  to  bo  directed  against  myself;  he  persisted  for  some 
daja  in  the  intonlioa  of  charging  me  in  parliament  with  having  advised  the  re- 
moval of  Lord  Camden,  on  ttoeount  of  Ma  vote  in  the  Honse;  nor  waalie  dissuaded 
from  this  till  Lord  Camden  had  assnred  Mm  that  he  knew  so  perfectly  that  the 
advice  did  not  come  from  me,  that  he  should,  if  his  IrtirdsMp  made  the  motion, 
think  It  incumbent  on  liim  to  rise  in  hia  place  and  declare  tliat  he  welt  knew  it 
was  not  from  my  advice." 
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in  the  House  of  Commons,  reapeeting  the  direction  given  to  ilio  jurj  on 
the  trial  of  WoodfaJl,  for  publishing  Juuius's  "Letter  to  tho  King," 
Lord  Mansfield  deaired  that  the  House  of  Lords  might  he  summoned,  as 
"  he  had  something  to  communicate  to  their  Lordships."  On  the  day 
appointed,  he  contented  himself  with  saying  that  he  had  left  a  paper 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House ;  that  the  paper  contained  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ia  the  case  of  Eex  v.  Woodfall;  and  that 
their  Lordships  might  read  it,  and  take  copies  of  it,  if  thej  pleased.  Lord 
Camden  asked  him  if  ke  meant  to  have  the  paper  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nals. He  said,  "No,  no!  only  to  leave  it  with  tho  clerk." — Lord 
Camden.  "  My  Lords,  I  consider  the  paper  delivered  in  by  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  woolsack*  as  a  challenge  directed  personally  to  me,  and  I 
accept  it ;  he  has  throwa  down  the  glove,  and  I  take  it  up.  In  direct  con- 
tradiction to  him,  I  maintain  that  his  doctrine  is  not  the  law  of  England. 
I  am  ready  to  enter  into  the  debate  whenever  the  noble  Lord  will  fix  a 
day  for  it.  I  desire  and  insist  that  it  may  he  an  early  one.  Meanwhile, 
I  propose  the  following  questions  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  upon  his 
paper,  to  each  of  which  I  expect  an  answer."  He  then  read  sis  questions 
respecting  the  Chief  Justice's  notions  as  to  the  jury  being^at  liberty  to  con- 
sider whether  the  paper,  charged  to  be  libellous,  he  of  a  criminal  or  innocent 
character.  Lord  Mansfield  replied  that  "this  mode  of  proceeding  was  taking 
him  by  surprise;  that  it  was  unfair;  and  that  he  would  not  answer  interro- 
gatories." Lord  Camden  then  pressed  for  a  day  to  be  appointed  for  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  to  give  in  his  answers,  and  said  he  was  ready  to 
meet  him  at  any  time.  Lord  Mansfield  pledged  himself  that  the  matter 
should  be  discussed.  The  Duke  of  Kiohraond,  having  congratulated  the 
House  on  the  prospect  before  them,  begged  that  the  day  might  be  fised. 
Jjord  Mansfield.  "  I  have  only  said  I  will  hereafter  give  my  opinion  j 
and  as  to  fixing  a  day,  I  will  not  fix  a  day,"  The  matter  here  dropped, 
and  never  was  resumed.  Lord  Mansfield's  want  of  moral  courage  holding 
him  back  from  a  renewal  of  the  contest,  and  Lord  Camden  thinking  that 
he  had  gained  a  sufficient  triumph.f 

The  morning  after  this  encounter,  he  received  the  following  kind  and 
flattering  inquiry  from  Lord  Chatham  : — 

"Pall  Mali,  Wednesday. 
"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  you  do  afier  the  noble  exertion  of  yes- 
terday. What  your  Lordship  did  was  transcendent ;  and  as  you  were 
not  quite  well,  I  am  solicitous  to  hear  of  you; — though,  after  recollec- 
tion, I  think  I  ought  to  enquire  how  my  Lord  Mansfield  does. "J 

The  es-Chaneellor  continued  most  zealously  to  discharge  his  public 
duty,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  attendance  ia  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  in  hearing  causes  in  the  Privy  Council  when  summoned  to  attend 
there ;  but,  till  the  rupture  with  the  American  colonies  was  approaching, 


X  MSS.  of  the  present  Marquis  Camden. 
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he  Beams  from  tliis  time  seldom  to  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  tlie 
debates. 

When  the  Eoyal  M  g  A  t  w  h  ht  forward  in  1772,  he 
strongly  opposed  it.     H      d     tt  d  th  t  egulations    ^  j^-^g  i 

were  necessary  to  prev        h  11  fthsenearto    L  •    ■  -J 

the  throne;  bat  he  d  pp  d  f  th  p  p  sed  enactments,  and  he 
strongly  pointed  out  th  d      juBtice  which  might  arise 

from  tlie  proposal  to  t  d  th  m  t  11  th  scendants  of  George  II., 
who,  according  to  the        m      p  f  d       nt,  might  he  expected  in 

a  few  generations  to  e  t    d  t  y  thq        d       He  mentioned  that  ho 

knew  an  undonbted  1  g  t  t  lest  nd  t  f  a  King  of  England  who 
was  then  keeping  an     1  h  H  1      as  deserves  great  credit, 

considering  that  the  r   g  g    w  ohed  to  carry  the  bill  as 

originally  framed,  aga     t  th      d  f  1  of  his  Ministera, — and 

had  expressed  himself  p  lly    ff    1  i  w  th  all  who  questioned  its 

wisdom. 

In  1774,  came  on  judicially  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  great  question 
of  literary  property, — "  whether,  at  common  law,  authors    .  l^li  1 

have  a  perpetual  copyright  in  their  works?"  Lord  Cam-  L  '  "  '  '■> 
den  denied  the  claim ;  and,  on  his  opinion,  the  judgment  was  pronounced, 
by  which  only  a  limited  monopoly  is  enjoyed,  as  conferred  by  the  legis- 
lature. I  give  a  specimen  of  his  apeeeh,  which  has  been  loudly  praised, 
but  which  I  must  own  appears  to  me,  though  founded  on  right  principle, 
to  be  rather  declamatory : — 

"If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  world  common  to  all  mankind,  science 
and  literature  are  in  their  nature  j»MJ&ty«iri's,  and  they  ought  to  be  free 
and  general  as  air  or  water.  They  forget  their  Creator  as  well  as  their 
feltow-oreatures  who  wish  to  monopolise  his  noblest  gifts  and  greatest 
benefits.  Why  did  we  enter  into  society  at  all,  but  to  enlighten  one 
another's  minds,  and  improve  our  faculties  for  the  common  welfare  of 
the  species  ?  Those  great  men,  those  favoured  mortals,  those  sublime 
spirits,  who  share  that  ray  of  divinity  which  we  caD  genius,  are  intrusted 
by  Providence  with  the  delegated  power  of  imparting  to  their  fellow- 
creatures  that  instruction  which  Heaven  means  for  universal  benefit : 
they  must  not  be  niggards  to  the  world,  or  hoard  up  for  themselves  the 
common  stock.  We  know  what  was  the  punishment  of  him  who  hid  his 
talent ;  and  Providence  has  taken  care  that  there  shall  not  bo  wanting 
the  noblest  motives  and  incentives  for  men  of  genius  to  communicate  to 
the  world  the  truths  and  discoveries,  which  are  nothing  if  uncomimini- 
cated.  Knowledge  has  no  value  or  use  for  the  solitary  owner ;  to  he 
enjoyed  it  must  be  communicated  :  scire  liium  nihil  est,  nisi  te  saire  hoc 
sciat  oiler.  Glory  is  the  reward  of  science ;  and  those  who  deserve  it 
Boorn  all  meaner  ■views.  I  speak  not  of  the  scribblers  for  bread,  who 
tease  the  world  with  their  wretched  productions ;  fourteen  years  is  too 
long  a  period  for  their  perishable  trash.  It  was  not  for  gain  that  Bacon, 
Newton,  Milton,  Locke,  instructed  and  delighted  the  world.  When  the 
bookseller  offered  Milton  five  pounds  for  his  Paradise  Lost,  he  did  not 
reject  the  offer  and  commit  his  piece  to  the  flames,  nor  did  he  accept  the 
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!  pittance  as  the  reward  of  his  labours ;  he  knew  that  the  real 
price  of  his  work  was  immortaUli/,  aad  that  posterity  would  pay  it. 
Some  authors  are  as  careless  of  profit  as  others  are  rapacious  of  it,  and  in 
what  a  situaticn  would  the  public  be  with  regard  to  Eterature  if  there 
were  no  meaas  of  compelling  a  second  impression  of  a  useful  work  ?  All 
our  learning  would  be  locked  up  in  tho  hands  of  the  Tonsons  and  Lintota 
of  the  age,  who  could  set  what  price  upon  it  their  avarice  demands,  till 
the  whole  public  would  become  as  much  their  slaves  as  their  own 
wretched  hackney  compilers."* 

Ho  afterwards  opposed  the  bill  introduced  to  extend  the  period  of 
eopyrightf,  and  it  was  thrown  out  But  I  think  he  was  romantically 
unjust  to  literary  men,  and  the  controversy  is  at  last  well  settled  by  the 
exertions  of  my  friend  Serjeant  TalfourdJ — so  that  literature  may  now 
be  pursued  as  a  liberal  pvofesMon,  offering  to  those  who  succeed  in  it  the 
means  of  honourable  support,  and  of  making  an  adequate  provision  for 
their  families. 

After  the  time  when  Lord  Camden  was  removed  from  the  office  of 
Chancellor,  till  the  Duke  of  Grafton  quitted  office  and  joined  the  Oppo- 
sition in  1776,  they  were  political  enemies,  but  they  continued  private 
friends.  I  will  h  n  du  a  f  w  racta  from  the  letters  of  the 
former,  showing   h    f  m  1  m    y  wh  ch  subsisted  between  them. 

The  ex-Prem  h  ng  a  j  d  h  ffice  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  under 
Lord  North,  th  s.  Chan  II  n  h  m  a  letter  of  congratulation,  in 
which  he  says — 

"  If  I  was  n     m       af  a  d   f  publ      ilumny  than  of  any  private  or 

P        IG  1771  1    P  ''^         [1  a  tt       I  should  certainly,  as  I  in- 

'  ^       nd  d    p  y  ny       p  cts  to  your  Grace  next  week, 

which  your  Gra     m       n  w    x  n    f  ora  doing,  because  that  would 

look  more  like  ng  y  u    f       n      han  seeking  your  friendship. 

Notwithstanding  which,  I  shall  still  bold  myself  engaged,  if  you  please,  to 
spend  a  day  with  your  Grace  at  Wakefield  Lodge  some  time  in  the 
summer.  And  when  every  body  sees,  as  they  will  in  a  month  or  two, 
that  I  am  neither  partaking  your  good  fortune,  nor  paying  homage  to  it 
in  the  moment  of  your  proferment,  I  shall  set  at  nought  every  other 
suspicion  that  jealousy  and  malversation  may  raise  against  my  conduct." 

To  an  invitation  from  the  Duke  to  visit  him,  Lord  Camden  returned 
the  following  answer : — 

"Deal,  JimoaS,  1755. 

"  Your  Grace  is  too  great  a  man  to  feel  the  comfort  of  so  private  a 
retreat  as  I  am  enjoying,  and  of  not  being  under  the  daily  temptation  of 
a  plentiful  table,  when  the  digestion  always  suffers  in  proportion  as  the 
appetite  is  provoked.  I  am  advancing  apace  towards  the  state  of  a  steady 
and  invincible  abstinence,  and  begin  t-o  think  I  may  be  able  to  with- 
stand all  the  allurements  both  of  meat  and  drink.  But  I  am  sure  to  be 
in  danger  the  moment  I  set  my  foot  in  Wakefield  Lodge,  If  I  should  find 
myself  sufficiently  fortified  to  meet  and  resist  this  temptation  by  the 

*  17  Pari:  Hist.  992,  Donaldsons.  Beclcet.  t  '^-  1*02. 

J  Stat.  5  &  6  Vie.  o.  45. 
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month,  of  August,  I  shall  endeavour  to  talie  advantage  of  your  Grace's 
invitation,  for  I  sliould  he  estremeiy  happy  to  keep  alive  that  friendship 
which  had  commenced  in  politics,  and  has  never  been  violated,  though 
unluckily  interrupted,  by  the  same  cause." 

The  nest  letter  in  the  series  is  without  date,  but  must  have  been  writ- 
ten soon  after : — 

"  Mine  and  your  Grace's  old  friend,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  still  con- 
tinues estremely  ill.  I  am  satisfied,  from  the  account  I  hear  from  time 
to  time  (for  he  sees  nobody),  he  can  never  recover  his  _  m^  1 

health  so  far  as  to  be  fit  for  any  active  business, — so  mise-  L  '     '  "-I 

rably  is  he  reduced  by  age  and  sickness.  I  am,  thank  God,  remarkably 
well,  but  your  grace  must  not  seduce  mo  into  my  former  intemperance. 
A  plain  dish,  and  draught  of  porter  (which  last  is  indispensable),  are  the 
very  extent  of  ray  luxury.  1  have  suffered  a  good  deal,  and  have  studied 
stomach  disorders  to  such  purpose,  that  I  think  I  am  able  to  teach  your 
Grace  (who  are  yet  young)  how  to  arrive  at  a  strong  aad  healthy  old  age, 
-—which,  I  hope,  will  be  your  lot  for  the  sake  of  the  public  as  well  as  of 
your  friends," 

When  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  seeing  the  injustice  of  the  American  war, 
and  alarmed  by  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  joined 
Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Kockingham,  and  Lord  Shelburne,  in  trying  to  put 
an  end  to  it,  Lord  Camden  again  wrote  to  him,  with  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  on  all  subjects.  The  following  is  the  desponding  view  taken 
by  the  es-Chancellor  of  public  affairs  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1776  ;— 

"  I  am  so  satisfied  of  the  efEcaoy  of  Bath  for  my  constitution,  that  I 
am  determined  to  make  it  another  visit  nest  spring;  rj.j,  a  i  7"R  "i 
nor  shall  any  consideration  of  politics  restrain  me ;  for,  '-  ■  '  '  -i 
indeed,  my  dear  Lord,  the  chance  of  doing  good  is  at  an  nd  ^  m  ny 
circumstances  have  combined,  like  so  many  fatalities,  t  tu  a  t! 

mighty  empire,  that  all  attempts  to  support  it  are  weak  nl  n  ff  t  al 
Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  Ministry  could  have  b  m  pop  la 
by  forcing  this  country  into  a  destructive  war,  and  advan  n  th  p  w 
of  the  Crown  to  a  state  of  despotism  ?  And  yet  that  is  the  fa  t  and  w 
the  minority,  suffer  under  the  odium  duo  only  to  the  Min  t  re  w  th  ut 
the  consolation  either  of  pay  or  power.  America  is  lo  t  nd  the  w 
afoot.  There  is  an  end  of  advising  preventive  measures  and  pa  w  11 
be  more  difficult  to  make  than  war  was.  For  your  Grace  j  tly  b  s 
that  the  claims  of  the  Americans,  if  they  are  successful,  w  11  ^  w  to  b  g 
for  concession,  and  no  man  here  will  venture  to  be  responsible  for  such  a 
treaty.  For  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  the  fate  of  England  to  stoop,  though 
I  do  not  know  the  minister  to  apply  so  humiliating  a  remedy.  Shall  we 
ever  condescend  to  make  that  country  a  satisfaction  for  damages  ?  and 
yet  she  will  never  treat  without  it.  What,  then,  must  be  our  conduct  in 
parliament  ?  I  am  at  a  loss  to  advise.  I  thought  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  secession  was  the  only  measure  left.  1  still  think  the  same :  but 
I  will  enter  the  lists  of  a  more  active  opposion  if  that  shall  be  thought 
best.     I  wish  it  were  possible  for  the  whole  body  to  unite;  but  union  is 
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only  understood  and  practised  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic.  That 
would  be  reapectahle,  and  perhaps  formidahle ;  but  I  do  not  expect  to  see 
it.  Absence  would  look  more  like  union  to  the  public,  and  might,  per- 
haps, join  us  at  last  into  a  confederacy.*  If  motjons  are  to  be  made,  they 
should  be  in  concert,  and  we  ought  to  protect  and  defend  each  other  from 
attacks,  like  real  friecds :  else,  like  other  broken  forces,  we  shall  be  put  to 
the  rout." 

A  few  days  after.  Lord  Camden  added ; — 

"I  shall  persist  to  the  last  in  giving  my  testimony  against  this  pemi- 
py  -  1  eious  war,  though  I  neither  expect  success  nor  popular  ap- 
'-  '  '-'  plause ;  hut  it  will  be  no  inconsiderable  consoljtion  to 
hear  my  name  joined  to  jour  Grace's,  let  the  event  tiirn  out  as  it  may." 

In  the  autuuin  of  this  year  Lord  Camden  visited  Ireland,  where  he 
had  a  daughter  married  to  Mr.  Stewart,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Ijondonderry.  Thence  he  thus  addressed  the  Duke  of  Grafton  : 

"  The  colonies  have  now  declared  their  independence.  They  are 
Enemies  in  War,  and  Fkikndb  in  Peace;  and  the  two  countries 
are  fairly  rent  asunder.  Wbat  then  are  wef — mere  friends  or  enemies 
to  America.  Friends  to  their  rights  and  privileges  as  fellow-subjects, 
but  not  friends  to  their  independence.  This  event  does  not  surprise  me : 
I  foresaw  it.  The  Ministers  drove  it  on  with  a  view  of  converting  a  tyran- 
nical and  oppressive  invasion  into  a  national  and  necessary  war ;  and  they 
have  succeeded  too  well :  and  now  I  expect  the  Opposition  will  be  called 
upon  to  join  with  them  in  one  cause,  and  we  shall  be  summoned  as  En- 
glishmen to  unanimity.  But  if  your  Grace  should  see  a  French  war  to 
grow  out  of  this  civil  dispute,  which  I  expect  and  believe  to  be  unavoid- 
able, our  provinces  will  then  bo  leagued  with  our  enemies  in  an  offensive 
war  against  Great  Britain.  In  such  a  situation  a  private  man  may  re- 
tire, and  lament  the  calamities  which  he  endeavoured  faithfully  to  pre- 
vent. But  how  can  he  give  an  active  opposition  to  measures  that  self- 
preservation  will  then  stamp  with  neoessity  ?  I  have  but  one  line  to 
pursue  if  I  am  to  bear  my  part,  and  that  is  a  reunion  with  America, 
almost  at  any  rate.  '  Si possis,  rede :  Si  non,  guocunqUR  moda'  But 
I  do  not  expect  the  ministry,  the  parliament,  or  the  nation,  will  adopt 
any  such  system.  So  that  what  witK  the  general  fear  in  some  of  incur- 
ring the  popular  odium,  and  in  others  of  seizing  this  opportunity '(o  make 
ikeir  forhmm  hy  shifting  their  positions,'  according  to  Lord  Suffolk's 
phrase, — the  minority  next  winter  will  dwindle  to  nothing." 

In  the  beginning  of  1777,  he  writes — 

"  Prom  politics,  my  dear  Lord,  I  am  almost  entirely  weaned.  I  can- 
not prevail  upon  myself  to  go  with  the  tide,  and  I  have  no  power  to  strug- 
gle against  it.  War  must  now  decide  the  question  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, both  sides  having  too  much  offended  to  be  ever  forgiven.  But, 
hopeless  as  I  am,  I  shall  be  always  at  your  Grace's  command,  and  ready 
to  contribute  my  poor  endeavours  for  the  public.     And  yet  I  suspect  I 

*  It  is  surprising  to  find  this  great  eonatltntioual  lawyer  recommending  seoes- 
sion  from  parliament — a  measure  wrong  in  principle,  and  which  has  inyariably 
been  injurious  to  the  party  resorting  to  it. 
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shall  spend  more  time  this  year  at  the  play-house  and  opera  than  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Camden's  despair,  arising  from  the  violent  po- 
licy adopted  by  the  Government,  and  the  passion  for  coercing  the  colo- 
nists which  still  prevailed  in  the  nation,  be  nobly  seconded  Lord  Chat- 
ham in  all  the  efforts  of  that  illustrious  patriot  to  bring  about  a  reconcili- 
ation between  tlie  mother  country  and  the  colonies.  He  spoke  at  great 
length  in  every  debate  upon  America,  and  many  of  his  speeches  during 
this  interval  are  preserved.  But  although  they  wore  most  esciting  when 
delivered,  the  interest  of  them  has  nearly  died  away,  and  I  oaa  ooly 
venture  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  them  to  show  their  extraordinary 

In  opposing  the  bill  for  cutting  off  commerce  with  the  New  England 
States  which  so  soon  lod  to  hostilities,  he  said — 

"  Some  of  your  Lordships  inform  us  that  it  is  a  hill  of  mercy  and  cle- 
m  ncy  — kind  and  indulgent  to  the  Americans, — caiculatod  to  soothe 
the  r  f  el  ngs,  and  fo  favour  their  interests.  Kut,  my  Lords,  the  true 
ch  ractor  of  the  hill  is  violent  and  hostile.  My  Lords,  it  is  a  bill  of  irri- 
tat  on  and  insult.  It  draws  the  sword,  and  in  its  necessary  consequences 
p!  nges  the  empire  into  civil  and  unnatural  war."* 

On  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  motion  respecting  the  British  forces  ia  Ame- 
nca,  he  said, — 

"I  was  against  this  unnatural  war  from  the  beginning.  I  was  against 
every  measure  that  has  reduced  us  to  our  present  state  of  difE.oulty  and 
distress.  When  it  is  insisted  that  we  aim  only  to  defend  aud  enforce 
our  own  rights,  I  positively  deny  it.  I  contend  that  America  has  beea 
driven  by  cruel  necessity  lo  defend  her  rights  from  the  united  attacks 
of  violence,  oppression,  and  injustice.  I  affirm  that  America  has  been 
aggrieved.  Perhaps,  as  a  domineering  Englishman  wishing  to  enjoy  the 
ideal  benefit  of  such  a  claim,  I  might  urge  it  with  earnestness  and  en- 
deavour to  carry  my  point  j  but  if,  ou  the  other  hand,  I  resided  in  Ame- 
rica— that  I  were  to  feel  the  effect  of  such  manifest  wrong,  I  should  re- 
sist the  attempt  with  that  degree  of  ardour  so  daring  a  violation,  of  what 
should  bo  held  dearer  than  life  itself  ought  to  enkindle  in  the  breast  of 
every  freeman  ."■{■ 

Speaking  a  second  time  in  this  same  debate,  after  he  had  been  loudly 
reproached  for  the  violence  of  hia  language,  he  said, — 

"  Till  I  am  fairly  precluded  from  exercising  my  right  as  a  Peer  of  this 
House,  of  declaring  my  sentiments  openly,  of  discussing  every  subject 
submitted  to  my  consideration  with  freedom,  I  shall  never  be  prevented 
ftom  performing  my  duty  by  any  threats,  however  warmly  and  eagerly 
supported  or  secretly  eaggeited.  I  do  assure  your  Lordships  I  am  heartily 
tired  of  the  ineffectual  struggle  I  am  engaged  in.  I  would  thank  any 
of  your  Lordships  that  would  procure  a  vote  of  your  Lordships  for  silenc- 
ing me ;  jt  would  be  a  favour  more  grateful  than  any  other  it  ia  in  the 
power  of  your  Lordships  to  bestow;  but  until  that  vote  has  received  your 
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Lordsliips'  sanction,  I  must  still  think,  and,  as  often  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, continue  to  assert,  that  Great  Britain  was  tho  aggressor,  that  our 
acts  with  respect  to  America  were  oppressive,  and  that  if  I  were  an  Ame- 
rican I  should  resist  to  the  last  such  manifest  exertions  of  tyranny,  vio- 
lence, and  injustice."* 

Lord  Camden,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Dnke  of  Grafton,  after- 
wards gives  an  account  of  a  serious  illness  of  Lord  Chatham  which  was 
kept  secret  from  tho  world,  and  seems  to  have  heen  a  prelude  to  the 
closing  scene  of  his  glorious  career.  In  a  P.  8.  to  a  letter,  dated  July 
2T,  1777,  he  says,— 

"  Since  I  wrote  this  I  have  received  a  melancholy  account  of  a  stroke 
received  to-day  by  Lord  Chatham,  as  he  was  riding.  He  fell  from  his 
horse,  and  lay  senseless  for  ten  minutes.  The  message  to-night  is,  that 
he  is  very  much  recovered.  Whether  this  was  apoplectic,  paralytic,  or 
gout  in  the  stomaoh,  I  cannot  learn.  I  wish  it  may  not  prove  fatal. — 
The  public  has  lost  him,  and  I  fear  he  and  England  will  perish  together." 
In  a  few  weeks  after,  he  gives  this  statement  of  Lord  Chatham's 
recovery  and  of  his, plana : — 

"  I  thought  it  better  to  wait  till  I  could  give  you  some  satisfactory 
account  of  my  neighbor  Lord  Chatham's  health,  and  his  intentions  at  the 
opening  of  parliament.  If  your  G-race  thinks  as  I  do  that  the  Earl's 
recovery  may,  upon  some  possible  event,  give  a  new  turn  to  public  affairs 
you  will  not  be  sorry  to  hoar  that  he  is  now  (though  it  seems  almost 
miraeulous,)  in  bodily  health  and  in  mental  vigour,  as  equal  to  a  strenu- 
ous exertion  of  his  faculties  as  I  have  known  him  these  seven  years. — 
His  intention  is  to  oppose  the  address,  and  declare  his  opinion  very 
directly  against  the  war,  and  to  advise  the  recalling  the  troops,  and  then 
propose  terms  of  accommodation  wherein  he  would  be  very  liberal  and 
indulgent,  with  only  one  reserve  and  exception,  viz.  that  of  subjection 
to  the  mother  country  :  for  he  never  could  bring  himself  to  subscribe  to 
the  independence  of  America.  This,  in  general,  will  he  his  line,  and 
this  he  will  pursue  if  he  is  alone.  I  should  imagine  your  Grace  would 
have  no  objection  to  concur  with  this  plan,  though  it  is  certfuu  before- 
hand that  all  the  breath  will  be  wasted,  and  the  advico  overruled  by 
numbers.  Yet  it  would  be  right  to  stand  firm  upon  tho  same  ground, 
and  not  depart  an  inch  from  our  steady  purpose  of  opposing  this  war  for 
ever.  Thus  much  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  impart  to  your  Grace.  For 
my  own  part  I  still  continue  in  the  same  state  of  despondency,  hoping 
nothing  and  fearing  every  thing." 

On  the  memorable  7th  of  April,  1778,  when  Lord  Chatham  fell  sease- 
j-  -.  ,-_D  -|   less  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  dying  effort  to 

L  '    ■  J  save  his  country,  Lord  Camden,  who  was  prepared  to  fol- 

low him  iu  the  debate,  eagerly  ran  to  his  relief,  and  joined  in  the  vote  of 
adjournment  to  which  the  House  immediately  came.     A  few  days  after, 

*  IS  St.  Tr.  954.  See  also  18  Pari.  Hist.  86,  164,209,  271,  292,  422,  486,454, 
650,  675,  811,  901,  653,  1222,  127S,  1384;  vol.  six.  837,  394,  626,  640,  653,  664, 
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"  April,  1778,  N.  B.  Street. 
"My  dear  Lord, 

"  I  cannot  help  considering  the  little  illness  which  prevented  your 
Grace  from  attending  the  House  of  Lords  last  Tuesday  to  have  heen  a, 
piece  of  good  fortune,  as  it  kept  you  back  from  a  scono  that  would  have 
overwhelmed  you  with  grief  and  melaneholy,  as  it  did  me  and  many 
others  that  were  present;  I  mean  Lord  Chatham's  fit,  that  seized  him  aa 
he  was  attempting  to  rise  and  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Kichmond  ;  he  fell 
back  upon  his  seat,  and  was  to  all  appearance  in  the  agonies  of  death. — 
This  threw  the  whole  House  into  confusion ;  every  person  was  upon  his 
legs  in  a  moment,  hurrying  from  one  place  to  another,  some  sending  for 
assistance,  others  producing  salts,  and  others  reviving  spirits.  Many 
crowding  about  the  Earl  to  observe  his  countenance — all  affected — most 
part  really  concerned;  and  even,  those  who  might  have  felt  a  secret  plea- 
sure at  the  accident,  yet  put  on  the  appearance  of  distress,  except  only 
the  Earl  of  M.,  who  sat  still,  almost  as  much  unmoved  as  the  senseless 
body  itself.*  Dr.  Brooklesby  was  the  fit^t  physician  that  came;  but  Dr. 
Addington,  in  about  an  hour,  was  brought  to  him.  He  was  carried  into 
the  Prince's  chamber,  and  laid  upon  the  table  supported  by  pillows. — 
The  first  motion  of  life  that  appeared  was  an  endeavour  to  vomit,  and 
after  he  had  discharged  the  load  from  his  stomach  that  probably  brought 
on  the  seizure,  he  revived  fast.  Mr.  Strutt  prepared  aa  apartment  for 
him  at  his  house,  where  he  was  carried  as  soon  as  he  could  with  safety  he 
removed.  He  slept  remarkably  well,  and  was  quite  recovered  yesterday, 
though  he  continued  in  bed.  I  have  not  heard  how  he  is  to-day,  but  will 
keep  my  letter  open  till  the  evening,  that  your  Grace  may  be  informed 
tow  he  goes  on.  I  saw  him  in  the  Prince's  chamber  before  he  went  into 
the  House,  and  conversed  a  little  with  him,  but  such  was  the  feeble  state 
of  his  body,  and,  indeed,  the  distempered  agitation  of  his  mind,  that  I 
did  forbode  that  his  strength  would  certainly  fail  him  before  he  had 
finished  his  speech.  In  truth,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  go  abroad, 
and  he  was  earnestly  requested  not  to  make  the  attempt;  butyouv  Grace 
knows  how  obstinate  he  is  when  he  is  resolved.  He  had  a  similar  fit  to 
this  in  the  summer;  like  it  in  all  respects,  in  the  s  u  th  t  h  ng, 
and  the  recovery;  and  after  that  fit,  as  if  it  had  b    n  th  s    f  the 

disorder,  he  recovered  fast,  and  grew  to  be  in  bettc  h  alth  th  n  I  had 
fenown  him  for  many  years.  Praj  Heaven  this  may  b  af  t  n  1  d  w  th  no 
worse  consequences.  The  Earl  spoke,  but  was  n  t  bk  h  ms  If  hia 
speech  faltered,  his  sentences  broken,  and  his  mind  n  t  n  te  f  self. 
He  made  shift,  with  difficulty,  to  declare  his  opinion,  but  was  not  able  to 
enforce  it  by  argument.  His  words  were  shreds  of  unconnected  eloquence 
and  flashes  of  the  same  fire  which  he,  Prometheus^like,  had  stolen  from 

*  It  appears  by  tlie  Journals  Uiat  there  were  only  two  Earls  bearing  titles  be- 
ginning witli  an  M.  psasent  tliat  day — the  Earl  of  Marchmont  and  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield.  I  am  much  atrnid  that  the  latter  is  alluded  to;  he  ouly  is  represented 
as  sitting,  in  Copely's  famous  picture  of  this  scene. 
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heaven,  and  were  then  returning  to  tlie  place  from  whence  tbey  were 
taken.  Yoav  Grace  sees  even  I,  who  am  a  mere  prose  man,  am  tempted 
to  be  poetical  while  I  am  discoursing  of  this  extraordinary  man's  genius. 
The  Buke  of  BJohmond  answered  him,  and  I  cancot  help  giving  his  Grace 
the  commendation  he  deserves  for  his  candour,  courtesy  and  liberal  treat- 
ment of  his  illustrious  adversary.  The  dobato  was  adjourned  till  yester- 
day, and  then  the  former  subject  was  taken  up  by  Lord  Shelburae,  la  a 
speechof  one  hour  and  three  quarters.  TheDuko  of  Richmond  answered; 
Shelhurne  replied;  and  the  Duke,  who  enjoys  the  privilege  of  the  last  word 
in  that  House,  closed  the  business,  no  other  Lord,  except  our  friend  Lord 
Eavensworth,  speaking  one  word ;  the  two  other  noble  Lords  consumed 
hetween  three  and.  four  hours.  And  now,  my  dear  Lord,  you  must  with 
me  lament  this  fatal  accident;  I  fear  it  is  jatal,  and  this  great  man  is  now 
lost  for  ever  to  his  country;  for,  after  such  a  public  and  notorious  expo- 
fiuro  of  his  decline,  no  man  will  look  up  to  him,  even  if  he  should  recover, 
France  will  no  longer  fear  him,  nor  the  King  of  England  court  him  ;  and 
the  present  set  of  ministers  will  finish  the  ruin  of  the  state,  because,  he 
heing  in  effect  superannuated,  the  public  will  call  for  no  other  men. — 
This  ig  a  very  melancholy  reflection.  The  opposition,  however,  is  not 
broken,  and  this  difference  of  opinion  will  wear  off;  so  far,  at  least,  the 
prospect  is  favourable.  I  think  I  shall  not  sign  the  protest,  though,  in 
other  respects,  I  shall  be  very  friendly.  I  have  troubled  your  Grace  with 
a  deal  of  stuff,  bat  the  importance  of  the  subject  will  excuse  me. 
"  Your  Grace's,  &o. 

"  Camden. 
"P.  S.     I  understand  the  Earl  has  slept  well  last  night,  and  is  to  be 
removed  to-day  to  Downing  Street.     Ho  would  Lave  gone  into  the  coun- 
try, but  Addington  thinks  he  is  too  weak." 

On  the  day  when  tho  debate  was  resumed.  Lord  Camden  was  silent; 
and  it  was  remarked,  that  thenceforth  during  the  rest  of  the  struggle  with 
America,  being  deprived  of  his  great  associate, — from  grief,  or  despair  of 
doing  good,  he  hardly  ever  addressed  the  House. 

However,  when  the  bill  to  mark  the  gratitude  of  tho  nation  for  tho 
immortal  services  of  Lord  Chatham  was  opposed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Apsley,  although  tho  King  professed  tn  approve  of  it.  Lord  Camden's 
indignation  burst  forth,  and  he  exclaimed  : — 

"The  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack  has  praised  very  deser- 
vedly— I  hope  with  no  insiduoua  intention — the  memory  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  but  seems  entirely  to  have  forgotten  the  victories  of  the 
deceased  Earl.  I  will  remind  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  that  while  he, 
who  it  is  now  wished  to  treat  with  neglect,  as  if  hy  some  accident  alone 
he  had  been  elevated  to  an  o^e  he  was  incompetenl  to  Jill,  ruled  the  desti- 
nies of  this  mighty  empire,  from  the  oxtremest  east  to  the  setting  sun  ; 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe — to  earth's  remotest  bounds — were  the 
arms  of  England  horno  triumphant ; — our  operations  on  the  sea  and  on 
the  land  were  invariably  accompanied  by  extension  of  territory  and 
extension  of  commerce,  and  we  had  at  once  all  the  glories  of  war  and  all 
the  enjoyments  of  peace.     But,  my  Lords,  what  I  consider  a  more  sub- 
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Htantial  claim  to  your  admiration  and  your  gratitude,  lie  was  ever  the 
assertor  of  liberty  and  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen  at  Lome 
and  ahroad.  Had  his  advice  been  followed,  the  country  would  now  have 
been  free,  tranquil  and  happy  :  and  it  is  only  by  returning  to  his  prin- 
ciples that  we  can  be  rescued  from  the  state  of  degradation  and  suffering 
to  which,  bj  despising  them,  we  have  been  rcdaoed."* 

It  is  not  very  creditable  to  tho  House  that,  at  the  division,  the  attend- 
ance of  Peers  was  so  small; — perhaps  the  dinner  hour  had  arrived; — 
but  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  42  to  11. 

Lord  Camden  warmly  supported  Lord  Eoclingham's  motion  for  a 
censure  on  the  manifesto  of  our  Commissioners  in  America  which  put 
the  country  under  martial  law — when  he  took  occasion  to  reprobate  tlie 
cruel  manner  in  which  hostilities  were  conducted,  and  still  more  the  arro- 
gant tone  in  which  this  cruelty  was  defended  : — "  Were  not  tomahawks 
and  scalping-knives  considered  the  proper  instruments  of  war?  Was  not 
letting  loose  savages  to  scalp  and  murder  the  aged  and  impotent,  called 
vsiiig  the  instruments  of  tear  wMeh  God  and  nature  have  put  into  our 
hands?"  Then,  in  the  spirit  of  his  departed  friend,  he  eownselled  that, 
Instead  of  trying  to  lay  waste  America,  we  should  immediately  strike  a 
blow  against  France,  evidently  preparing  to  take  part  against  us.  "  Dis- 
tress Prance,"  said  he ;  "  render  her  incapable  of  assisting  America. 
Attack  France  immediately ;  attack  her  powerfully  by  sea.  England  is 
still  mistress  of  the  ocean.  To  wound  America  is  to  wound  onrselvea. 
To  aim  a  blow  at  France  is  to  prevent  a  blow  from  being  aimed  at  us  by 
an  inveterate  enemy."  The  motion  being  negatived  by  71  to  37,  he 
drew  up  a  spirited  protest  which  was  signed  by  almost  all  the  Whig 
Peers.! 

When  the  indecisive  engagement  off  Ushant  toot  place  in  the  summer 
of  1778,  Lord  Camden,  in  a  letter  to  tbo  Duke  of  Grafton,  showed  much 
sagacity  in  penetrating  the  intentions  of  France  and  Spain  to  assist  the 
Americans ; — 

"  Keppel's  engagement  with  the  French  fleet  is  only  the  beginning  of 
this  cursed  war.  I  don't  apprehend  the  French  avoided  the  r  t  „„  a  -i 
action  through  fear,  but  policy,  and  that  they  came  out  of  ^  '  '-^ 
Brest  only  to  provoke  Keppe!  to  make  the  first  assault,  so  as  to  be  jus- 
tified in  America,  by  maintaining  England  to  be  the  aggressor,  and  so  to 
brine  the  war  within  the  case  of  their  treaty  of  alliance,  by  which  Ame- 
rica IS  bound  to  assist,  and,  indeed,  to  bo  a  principal  in  the  French  war, 
and  Keppel's  chasing  will  be  called  the  _^rst  assault.  These  are  my  poli- 
tics, for  I  ara,  as  I  always  have  been,  persuaded  that  France  was  deter- 
mined at  all  events  to  make  the  war,  and'I  am  equally  certain  that  Spaia 
will  join,  notwithstanding  the  Spanish  ambassador's  journey  hither,  which 
is  no  bettor  than  an  imposture,  and  that  too  shallow  to  impose  on  any 
but  children  and  our  ministers." 

In  the  session  of  1779,  Lord  Camden  entered  into  a  laborious  expo- 
sure of  the  abuses  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  which  were  rendered  famous 

•  19  Pari.  Hist.  1230.  f  20  ParL  Hist.  43. 
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as  the  subject  of  Lord  Brskine's  first  speech  at  the  biv  ■ — and  he  was  of 
essential  se  d  th        bl       t  blish        t  m  bl    t 

our  brave  s    m. 

He  then  miff 
being  wHhh  Id   np   p 
their  hands  —    I  h  p 
treatment  th    I     h  h 
npon  them  m  1  i 

retain  their    ff  d 

with  gener        L 
niggardly — 

Soon  after,  in  a  debate  on  pensions  and  sinecures,  being  taunted  about 
his  ova  pension,  or,  as  we  should  call  it,  "retired  allowance,"  ho  said, 
"  he  received  it  for  long  services,  and  in  lieu  of  a  valuable  office  (Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas),  and  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  his  family 
to  lose  it,  and  the  reversion  which  was  to  supersede  it ;  but  if  they  must 
be  included  ia  a  measure  for  clearing  away  abuses,  he  should  rejoice  in 
it,  however  the  loss  might  distress  him,  when  he  reflected  on  tlie  great 
and  permanent  advantages  which  would  thereby  aeorue  to  his  country .""[" 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Lord  Camden  proposed  to  the  Duke  of 
r^ppT  If)  1779  1780  1  *^'^'^f''^°  ^  ^^^  P'^"  '^^  operations  to  be  pursued 
<-         '      '         '  '■'by  the  opposition ; — 

"A  conversation  with  your  Grace  upon  the  state  of  the  kingdom  at 
present,  will  give  me  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  am  capable  of  receiving 
upon  so  hopeless  a  subject.  If  your  Grace  can  suggest  any  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding for  the  Opposition,  likely  to  change  the  Court  system  or  animate 
the  public,  I  shall  be  happy  to  adopt  aa  well  as  to  promote  it.  For  my 
own  part,  I  confess  fairly  my  own  opinion  that  the  opposition  to  the 
Court  is  contracted  to  a  handful  of  men  within  the  wails  of  parliament, 
and  that  the  people  without  doors  are  either  indifferent  or  hostile  to  any 
opposition  at  all.  Whether  this  singular  and  nnesampled  state  of  the 
country  is  owing  to  a  consciousness  among  the  people  that  they  are  as 
much  to  blame  as  the  ministers,  and  are  ashamed  to  confess  their  own 
error,  or  whether,  in  truth,  they  hold  the  Opposition  so  cheap  as  to  think 
the  kingdom  would  suffer  instead  of  mending  by  the  exchange,  or,  from 
a  combination  of  all  these  motives,  choose  to  suffer  patiently  rather  than 
encounter  the  troubles  that  are  apt  to  follow  upon  a  general  disturbance : 
whatever  is  the  cause  of  that  slavish  resignation  which  is  predominant  at 
present,  the  fact  is,  they  do  not  desire  a  change.  What  then  is  to  be 
done  in  order  to  obtain  some  degree  of  populartiy  ?  I  shall  make  a  sim- 
ple answer  by  sitying,  '  Nothing  '.'  and  yet  perhaps  that  nothing,  if  well 
conducted,  might  have  a  stronger  operation  than  the  vain  repetition  of 
those  feeble  efforts  that  have  hitherto  been  made  in  parliament  by  per- 
petuat  wrangles,  personal  animosity,  abuse,  and  bad  language,  for  this 
attack  has  been  returned  twofold  upon  us,  and  has  set  the  parties  against 
each  other  like  a  couple  of  prize-fighters  combating  for  the  entertain- 

*  20  Pari.  Hist.  670.  f  20  Part.  Hist.  1363. 
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ment  of  tbo  gaaing  public,  who  are  greatly  diYerted  by  a  blow  soundly 
given  or  dexterously  paiTicd,  without  a  wish  for  the  victory  of  either  of 
the  combatants.  This  has  been  the  conduct  of  opposition  hitherto.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  firm  and  temperate  opposition  in  short  speeches,  a 
few  debates  without  rancour,  could  be  established,  such  a  course  might 
probably  restore  us  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  and  then  the  dis- 
tress of  the  times  might  work  them  into  an  opinion  that  the  Opposition 
mean  really  the  good  of  the  whole.  This  or  any  idea  may  serve  to  talk 
of,  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  no  hopes  left  for  the  public ;  the  whole 
people  have  betrayed  themselves,  and  are  not  worth  fighting  for." 

In  the  session  of  1780  Lord  Camden  delivered  a  very  long  and  ani- 
mated speech  in  answer  to  Lord  Thurlow,  now  Chancellor,  who  waa 
resolved  to  throw  out  a  bill  which  the  Commons  had  passed  almost 
unanimously,  to  disqualify  government  contractors  from  sitting  in  their 
House.  He  began  by  observing  that  "  his  noble  and  learned  ftiend  on 
the  woolsack  bad  maintained  hifi  opposition  to  the  bill  in  eontradietaon 
to  the  clearest  principles  of  the  constitution,  indeed  to  every  rule  of 
common  sense  and  common  experience,  and  to  the  whole  system  of  par- 
liamentary jurisprudence.  His  noble  and  learned  friend  had  expressed 
himself  in  very  strong  language  against  innovation,  and  had  rallied  their 
Lordships  to  the  post  of  danger,  as  if  the  constitution  were  to  be  over- 
turned; but  might  not  the  same  opposition  have  been  given  in  the  same 
words  to  bills  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  necessary  to  preserve 
the  purity  and  efficiency  of  our  representative  system, — the  Place  Bill, 
the  Pension  Bill,  and  the  Bill  for  disqualifying  officers  of  the  Excise  or 
Customs  from  sitting  in  the  other  House,  because  they  may  be  preferred 
or  dismissed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown '(  Would  this  noble  and  learned 
friend  have  called  these  measures  '  idle  and  fanciful  stigt/estions,  ike 
phrenzy  of  virtue  and  the  tnadness  of  ideal  perfection,  f  "  The  bill  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  61  to  41, — a  decision  which  rendered  the  Lords 
very  odious,  the  Commons  a  few  days  before  having  passed  the  famous 
resolution  moved  by  Dunning — "  That  the  power  of  the  Crown  has  in- 
creased, is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished."* 

A  debate  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  1781,  on  the  King's  message 
relative  to  the  rupture  with  Holland,  which  made  the  r-j, „  oq  V79,\  T 
situation  of  public  affairs  still  more  difficult  and  alarm-  L  ■  ' 
ing.  There  Doing,  as  yet,  no  symptom  of  any  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  Lord  Camden,  rising  with  groat  solemnity,  and 
spealciog  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  grief,  said : — 

"  He  rose  from  a  call  of  duty,  for  the  last  time,  and,  whatever  might 
be  the  event  of  this  final  effort  to  save  his  country,  at  least  to  mitigate 
her  distresses  and  misfortunes,  he  should  retire  from  his  fruitless  attend- 
ance in  that  House  with  this  consolation,  that  lie  had  discharged  his  duty 
to  the  best  of  bis  poor  abilities  so  long  as  it  promised  to  be  productive 
of  the  smallest  or  remotest  good,  and  that  he  declined  giving  their  Lord- 
ships any  further  trouble  where  hope  was  at  an  end,  and  when  zeal  even 

*  21  Pari.  Hist.  840, 414-459. 
VOL.   V.  17 
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had  no  object  which  could  call  it  into  activity,  He  regretted  that  he 
had  not  formed  the  resolution  earlier,  as  he  should  thus  have  been  saved 
ftom  mnoh  chagrin  and  a  series  of  the  most  mortifying  disappointments, 
for  he  had  been  able  in  no  degree  to  prevent  or  retard  the  ruin  which 
now  seemed  impending."* 

He  interfered  no  farther  with  any  political  question  during  this  pro- 
rNnv  27  1  ^^'^^^  session;  but  in  the  recess  which  followed  there  was 
L  ■  '-^  such  a  loud  expression  of  public  opinion  against  the  war,  and 
such  strong  rumours  were  circulated  of  Lord  North's  wish  to  retire,  that, 
when  Parliament  re-aasembled,  he  attended  to  make  another  eflbrt  for 
peace.  His  speech,  on  supporting  the  amendment  moved  by  Ivord  Shel- 
burne,  was,  I  think,  decidedly  the  best  ho  ever  delivered  in  Parliament, 
and  it  is  fully  and  correctly  reported  ;  but,  to  its  credit,  there  is  no  pas- 
sage in  it  which  I  can  select  for  quotation.  Instead  of  mming  at  fine 
Benfenees,  (the  sin  which  most  easily  beset  him)  he  confined  himself  to  a 
simple  and  rapid  narrative  of  facts, — from  whioh  he  deduced  the  inca- 
pacity of  ministers,  and  attempted  to  show  that  the  only  chance  of  saving 
the  empire  from  final  ruin,  aa  well  as  dismemberment,  was  by  an  imme- 
diate change  of  men  and  of  measures. 

The  extraordinary  merit  of  this  speech  is  said  to  be  demonstrated  by 
the  eulogy  which  it  extorted  from  the  unwilling  Thurlow,  who  followed 
in  the  debate  ;f  but,  with  more  doubtful  claims  to  praise,  it  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  very  favourably  criticised  by  this  dissembler,  who,  under 
the  guise  of  bluntness,  had  ever  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
who,  seeing  a  change  approaching,  was  rather  willing  to  soothe  opponents, 
and  to  show  that  his  enmities  were  placable  Whatever  might  be  his 
motives,  he  thus  began  : — 

"I  must  acknowledge,  my  Lords,  the  great  ahibtiLS  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  has  just  sat  down.  I  affirm  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  I  never  heard  a  more  able  discourse  within  these  w^lls  ;  the 
premises  were  openly  and  clearly  stated,  and  the  deductions  followed 
without  constraint  or  false  colouring.  I  ttust  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  will  receive  these  as  my  real  sentsments,  foi  I  am  not  at  any  time 
much  in  the  habit  of  travelling  out  of  the  business  befoie  the  House,  to 
keep  up  the  trivial  forms  of  debate — much  less  to  pay  pirticuhr  personal 
compliments  to  any  man." 

He  then  proceeded  to  combat  the  amendment, — whiuh  was  negatived 
by  75  to  31 — but  which  he  well  knew  embodied  the  seatimeats  of  a  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses, J 

The  crisis  soon  arrived  ;  Lord  North  declaring  in  the  House  of  Com- 
rui  Oft  iTO  t     mens,  on  the  day  fixed  for  Lord  Surrey's  motion 

[MAROH  A\),  1/S/,J  ^^  „jjjg  g^^jg  ^j  ^j^^  nation,"  that  "his  Majesty's 
ministers  were  no  morc."§  Now  was  formed  the  second  Kookingham 
administration,  and  the  Whigs,  till  they  quarrelled  among  themselves, 
were  completely  in  the  ascendant.     There  was  considerable  difficulty  in 

*  21  Pari,  ffist.  lOSO. 

I  See  Lord  Braugham's  "  Statesmen  of  Qeoi^e  III."  3d  series,  177. 
22  Pari.  Hist.  687-6T9.  g  lb.  1214. 
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disposing  of  the  Great  Seal.  Lord  Camden,  might,  no  doubt,  have 
resumed  it  with  the  full  concurrenco  of  all  sections  of  the  party,  but  for 
twelve  long  years  he  had  been  unaccustomed  to  daily  judicial  drudgery; 
he  was  now  verging  upon  seventy,  and  his  attaclcs  of  the  gout  were 
becoming  more  frequent  and  more  seTero.  He,  therefore,  preferred  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Council. 

It  has  always  been  unaccountable  to  me,  that,  on  his  declining  the 
Great  Seal,  it  was  not  given  to  Dunning,  a  most  consummate  lawyer,  as 
well  as  a  great  debater  and  a  zealous  Whig.  If  he  unaoeountably  pre- 
ferred the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  subordinate  office  conferred  upon  him, 
why  was  not  the  Great  Seal  given  to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  who  had 
become  a  favourite  with  the  Rockingham  Whigs,  and  was  most  eager  for 
judicial  elevation?  The  Eing,  no  doubt,  was  desirous  that  Thurlow 
should  still  be  the  "  Keeper  of  his  conscience,"  so  thnt  he  might  have  a 
"/tifnd'  m  (he  Cabinet,  but  his  wi'^hes  at  that  moment  might  easily 
have  been  eonlrolled  I  suspect  that  the  Shelburae  and  Rockingham 
seotions  eonlinued  distinct  even  at  the  foimation  of  the  government, 
Dunning  belonged  to  the  former,  and  N  rton  to  the  latter,  and  that 
neithei  would  igree  to  the  appointment  of  the  other  s  lawyer  to  the 
woolsack  This  jeilruiy  was  openly  manifested  m  a  few  days,  for. 
although  it  be  the  province  of  the  prime  minister  to  "  take  the  King's 
pleasure"  with  respect  to  the  creation  of  peers,  Dunning  was  made  Baron 
Ashburtou  on  the  advice  of  Lord  Shelburne,  without  the  knowledge  of 
Lord  itockingham  ;  whereupon  Lord  Rockingham  immediately  insisted 
that  Norton  should  be  made  Baron  Grantley.  Thus  the  Great  Seal 
remained  in  the  clutch  of  Thurlow,  who  hated  all  the  Whigs  of  all 
degrees  with  a  most  perfect  hatred,  and  could  not  possibly  be  expected 
cordially  to  act  in  a  Government  founded  on  principles  which  he  had 
uniformly  and  vehemently  opposed. 


CHAPTER  CXLVI. 


The  inconvenience  of  having  Thurlow  for  Chancellor  was  soon,  espe- 
rienced  by  the  new  Government,     Lord  Rockingham  and    _  VJR9, 1 

Lord  Shelburne  both  agreed  upon  the  propriety  of  earrj-    L  ■    ■  -J 

ing  the  "Contractors*  Bill,"  which  had  been  lately  rejected, — and,  by 
way  of  redeeming  their  pledges,  and  maintaining  their  popularity,  the 
reintrodnotion  of  it  was  one  of  their  first  measures.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  it  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the  "  Keeper  of  the  King's  conseienoe," 
who  was  thus  answered  by  his  colleague,  Lord  Camden,  the  new  Lord 
President  of  the  Council : — 
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"  My  Lords,  I  must  express  my  astoaishment  at  the  laborions  industry 
exerted  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack ;  I  can  only  sup- 
pose that  ho  wistes  to  eke  out  a  long  debate,  which  (confining  ourselYea 
to  solid  and  rational  discussion)  might,  in  my  humble  apprehension,  Lave 
terminated  in  half  an  hour  The  hill  presents  to  my  mind  but  one  idea ; 
it  is  simple  and  obvious  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  said  its  principles 
should  be  esammed,  and,  in  that  single  observation  of  all  he  addressed 
to  you,  I  agree  with  hira  I  believe  there  is  no  noble  Lord  present  who 
doubts  of  the  exi-iteuce  of  'undue  influence'  in  one  shape  or  another, 
however  denominated,  or  whatever  aspect  it  may  lately  have  assumed.  A 
very  distinguished  member  of  the  other  House,*  now  transferred  into 
this  on  account  of  his  great  talents  and  inflexible  political  integrity, 
moved  a  resolution  which  was  carried  against  the  minister  by  a  considera- 
ble majority, — '  That  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  increas- 
ing, and  ought  to  be  diminished.'  This  is  a  full  recognition  on  record 
of  the  existence  of  that  evil  which  the  principle  of  the  bill  was  calculated 
to  remove.  I  will  not  say  that  an  improper  or  corrupt  influence  has  ever 
in  any  instance  operated  on  any  of  your  Lordships.  My  regard  for  the 
purity  and  dignity  of  this  assembly  forbids  me  to  entertain  such  a  suspi- 
cion. Nevertheless,  I  most  heartiiy  concur  in  the  resolution  of  my  noble 
and  learned  friend,  which  we  must  not  allow  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  but 
make  the  foundation  of  practical  improvement.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  serious  in  denying  the  existence  of 
all  public  corruption.  Thank  Ood  !  as  far  as  my  means  and  poor  capa- 
city could  be  exerted,  I  have  uniformly  set  my  faee  against  it.  I  can 
assure  your  Lordships  that  the  hope  of  assisting  to  remove  this  cause  of 
our  national  misfortunes  constituted  one  of  the  prime  inducements  for 
my  taking  a  pari^  in  the  administration.  My  colleagues  in  office,  who 
entered  into  the  King's  councils  along  with  me,  I  am  sure  are  animated 
by  a  firm  and  unanimous  resolution  to  reform  all  abuses,  to  promote  pub- 
lic economy,  and  to  give  their  sovereign  and  the  nation,  such  proofs  of 
their  sincerity  as  must  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  set  of  men  to 
deprive  them  of  their  only  means  of  solid  support.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  has  tried  to  compel  your  Lordships  to  reject  this  bill,  because 
you  rejected  a  similar  bill  two  years  before.  He  seeks  to  deprive  you  of 
the  exercise  of  yout  understanding,  and  to  deprive  the  public  of  all 
advantage  from  the  removal  of  prejudice  and  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge. The  bill  is  different  in  some  of  its  provisions,  and  your  Lordships 
are  considering  it  under  altered  circumstances.  This  bill  is  a  part  of  a 
general  plan  of  reform.  To  effectuate  so  great  a  work,  my  friends  have 
been  invited  by  the  public  voice  to  take  office.  If  this  bill  be  thrown 
out,  there  is  an  end  of  the  present  administration;  they  would  be  no 
more.  Having  failed  in  our  expectations,  we  being  unable  to  carry  the 
measures  which  while  in  opposition  we  recommended  to  those  in  power,  the 
nation  would  regard  us  with  indignation  if  we  continued  to  draw  our 
Balariea  while  we  are  under  the  dictation  of  those  whom  we  despise.  Cor- 
*  Dunning,  LoL-d  Asliburton.  See  31  Pari.  Hist.  840.,  6tli  April,  1660;  ma- 
jority, 'ZS'i  to  215. 
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rnpt  and  incapable  as  the  last  miniater  were  lira  fice  to  con  f  as  my 
Lords,  t!iat  in  that  ease  it  would  be  much  l"ottei  that  they  should  he 
restored  to  power.  They  may  possibly  amend  but  hy  remaining  m  office 
without  the  confidence  of  parliament  and  under  the  necessity  of  aband 
oning  our  objects,  we  should  become  diily  more  dpgraded  anl  more  con 
temptibte,  and  we  should  not  only  rum  our  own  characters  but  e'^tin 
guieh  all  confidence  in  public  men,  essentially  injure  the  country,  and 
take  away  all  hope  of  better  times." 

Thurlow  continued  a  most  vexatious  opposition  to  the  bill  in  the  c  m 
mittee, — denouncing  it  as  "a  jumble  of  contiadictions  but  Lori 
Camden  left  the  farther  defence  Af  it  to  the  two  new  law  Lords  Ijord 
Ashburton  and  Lord  Grantley,  and  they  fleshed  their  maiden  swoids  in 
various  rencounters  with  the  "  blatant  beast  who  tned  to  tread  them 
down.  In  some  of  the  divisions  the  miniotentl  mijonty  was  not  moio 
than  tv}o.  The  bill  was  carried,  but  the  Administut  ca  wis  m  ich 
shaten  by  this  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  thwaited  by 
the  "King's  friends."* 

Lord  Camden's  next  speech  in  tjie  House  of  Lords  was  in  support  of 
the  bill  to  declare  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland,  rM,„  -\-j  -i 
which  had  become  necessary  from  the  determined  efforts  of    ^  '■' 

the  Irish  "Volunteers,"  in  consequence  of  moderate  and  reasonable  con- 
cessions being  long  denied  to  the  sister  kingdom.  This  measure  was  pru- 
dent under  existing  circumstances,  with  a  civil  war  raging,  aad  foreign 
enemies  multiplying  around  us;  but  any  prudent  statesman  might  have 
foreseen  that  it  could  not  permanently  be  the  basis  of  the  connection 
between  the  two  islands.  The  parliament  of  Ireland  and  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  being  equally  supreme  and  independent,  they  must  ere 
long  differ  on  questions  of  vital  importance,  without  an  arbiter  to  recon- 
cile them ;  and  if,  from  any  calamity,  the  power  of  the  Crown  should 
be  in  abeyance,  every  tie  which  bound  them  together  would  he  severed. 
Lord  Loughborough  urged,  "  that  when  there  was  no  check  upon  the 
Irish  parliament  but  the  mere  veto  upon  bills,  and  the  government  of 
each  country  was  to  move  in  perfect  equality,  his  Majesty  would  not  be 
King  in  Ireland  in  any  different  manner  from  that  in  which  he  might 
be  sovereign  of  any  other  separate  territory.  The  contiguity  of  position 
might  preserve  a  more  constant  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  both, 
and  the  communion  of  rights  unite  them  more  closely  to  each  other; 
but  it  was  a  possible  case,  that  their  intei'ests  might  he  supposed  to  be 
conflicting,  and  what  then  was  to  prevent  their  separation  ?" 

Lord  Camden,  not  being  able  to  solve  these  difficulties,  and  not  ven- 
turing to  bint  at  the  remedy  of  a  legislative  union,  regretted  "that  any 
debate  had  arisen  on  the  subject;  saying,  that  unanimity  would  have 
given  the  best  chance  of  efficiency  to  a  measure  that  must  pass."  He 
spoke  much  of  the  virtues  of  the  Irish,  and  the  hardships  they  had 
suffered,  "  The  right  of  binding  Ireland  by  a  British  statute  could  not 
be  exercised.     Why  then  should  the  right  be  claimed  ?     His  noble  and 

«  22Parl.  IIiBt.l35G-13S2. 
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learned  friend  bad  not  suggested  any  other  practicable  course  ttaii  to 
agree  to  this  bill.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  renouncing  our  right  of 
judicature  ;  so  far  it  was  a  matter  entirely  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Irish ;  and  as  they  now  had  a  House  of  Lords,  consisting  of  men  of 
great  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  integrity,  assisted  by  their  Judges,  sup- 
posed to  be  well  qualified  to  advise  in  matter  of  law,  they  were  quite 
right  in  wishing  to  decide  their  own  law-suits  at  home.  With  regard  to 
legislation,  there  was  move  difficulty ;  but  the  present  demand  from  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  only  echoed  the  voice  of  a  brave,  a  generous,  and 
an  attnad  people;  and  he  dreaded  what  might  ensue  if  its  jnstice  or 
expediency  were  questioned."*  The  bill  was  very  properly  passed,  with 
little  more  discussion ;  but  within  seven  years,  upon  the  mental  malady 
of  George  III. — according  to  the  doctrine  which  prevailed,  that  it  lay 
with  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  to  supply  the  deficiency — there  might 
have  been  a  choice  of  two  different  regents  for  the  two  islands,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  two  islands  were  about  to  appoint  the  same  regent  by 
very  different  means,  and  with  very  different  powers. 

Soon  afterwards  came  the  disruption  of  the  Whig  government,  by  the 
death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the  appointment  of  Lord  8hel- 
bume  to  succeed  him.  Lord  Camden  was  of  opinion  (and>  I  must  say, 
with  due  deference  to  such  names  as  Fox,  Burke,  and  Lord  John  Caven- 
dish, was  rightly  of  opinion)  that  there  was  no  sufficient  ground  for 
ministers  to  throw  up  their  employments  in  a  crisis  of  such  danger  to 
the  state.  The  new  Premier  was  not  generally  popular ;  but  he  was  of 
liberal  principles,  he  was  of  good  abilities,  he  was  a  magnificent  patron 
of  learning  and  genius;  and  the  Eockinghams,  though  personally  dis- 
liking him,  had  been  sitting  with  him  in  the  same  cabinet.  A  denial  of 
the  right  of  the  King,  under  these  circumstances,  to  prefer  him,  was 
something  very  much  like  an  entire  extinction  of  the  royal  authority  by 
a  politiofJ  junto.  Lord  Camden,  therefore,  retained  his  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  till  he  was  ejected  by  the  formation  of  the  "  Coalition 
Ministry."  He  was  much  grieved  to  be  separated  from  political  friends 
to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached, — and  chagrined  to  be  brought  into 
closer  contact  with  Lord  Thurldw,  whose  consequence  in  the  Cabinet 
was  much  enhanced ;  but  he  earnestly  superintended  the  negotiations 
for  peace,  and  laboured  to  bring  them  to  a  favourable  issue,  j" 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  Lord  Shelbume'e  Government,  it  was  in 

*  23  Pari.  Hist.  44.  See  Lord  Camden's  letter  on  this  snlyeot,  I8th  Aug. 
1784,  post. 

f  While  the  cegotiationa  for  pasuje  were  going  on,  it  would  appenr  that  the 
President  of  the  Council  was  confidentially  consulted  respecting  the  different 
articles.  There  wns  now,  as  there  had  been  at  antecedent  periods,  n  disposition 
to  restore  Gibraltar  to  Spiun;  but  tMs  he  strenuouslj  resisted.  "With  Lord 
Camden,"  says  the  Dake  of  Grafton,  "I  had  much  conTersalJon ;  he  appeared 
to  me  to  lean  now  considerabl;  to  the  opinion  that  Gibraltar  is  of  more  conse- 
quence t«  this  kingdom,  and  that  the  yiews  of  its  ministers  ought  in  future  to 
look  to  the  possession  of  it  as  an  object  of  more  yalue  than  at  first  imagined ; 
as  likewise  that  the  cession  of  it,  even  on  good  terms,  would  be  grating  to  the 
feelings  of  the  nation." — Journal,  1782. 
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gi-eat  dnnger  from  iHtemal  dissensiona.  Tbc  Duke  of  G-rafton  Lad  been 
induced  bj  Lord  Camden  to  join  it,  and  to  accept  the  Priyy  Seal.  Pro- 
bably forming  an  exaggerated  notion  of  his  own  importanee,  from  his 
Buperior  rank  and  the  political  station  lie  had  once  filled,  he  thought  him- 
self slighted,  and  thus  disclosed  his  griefe  to  his  old  friend  r — 

"  I  begin  to  feel  what  I  have  thought  often  before — that  a  Lord  Priyy 
Sea!,  who  is  not  known  and  understood  to  he  conjidentiall)/  ry..jY2S1 
b-usted  and  consulled  by  the  principal  minister,  cnte  but  a  '-  *-' 

silly  figure  at  a  cabinet.  If  he  is  wholly  silent,  and  tacitly  comee  in  to 
all  that  is  broagbt  there,  he  becomes  insignificant — as  he  is  deemed 
officious  and  troublesome  if  his  opinions  urge  him  to  take  a  more  active 
part  than  his  office  appears  to  call  from  him,  I  have  too  much  warmth 
and  zeal  in  my  disposition  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  latter;  and  my 
spirit  revolting  at  the  former,  I  fiadthat  I  mast  make  my  retreat  if  my 
suspicions  should  be  realised,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  oireum- 
seribed  his  confidence  towards  me  within  the  bounds  of  great  civilty  and 
appearance  of  cornmunication."  [After  at  great  length  stating  the 
niGans  with  which  he  had  connected  himself  with  Ijord  Shelbume,  and 
ills  supposed  ill  usage,  he  says,]  "  I  had  onoe  resolved,  from  a  dislike 
to  suspense,  to  have  told  you  all  I  thought  and  felt  on  the  subject;  but 
it  is  knowing  too  little  of  mankind  to  think  that  opinions  or  real  confi- 
dence can  be  forced.  You  may  as  well  force  love,  and  I  was  and  think 
I  shall  remain  silent.  However,  it  has  eased  my  mind  in  some  degree 
to  have  opened  my  design  to  your  Lordship.  We  have  moved  so  much 
on  the  same  principle,  that  I  cannot  help  wishing  to  hear  what  jou  say 
about  me.  My  ease  is  particular :  recollect  the  situation  I  have  been 
in,  and  that,  thank  God !  I  have  nothing  I  want,  and  nothing  I  fear 
fi-om  any  minister;  and,  above  all,  that  my  domestic  peace  and  happi- 
ness ought  to  be  most  the  object  of  my  wishes  and  pursuits;  and  then 
say,  my  dear  Lord,  if  I  am  not  right." 

Thus  Lord  Camden  replied  : — 

"  I  have  seen  and  observed  with  infinite  concern  that  Lord  S.  has  by 
no  means  treated  your  Grace  with  that  confidence  I  expected,  r  a  t^-i  4-1 
after  you  had  so  earnestly  laboured  to  support  his  new  ad-  <-  '  '-* 
ministration,  not  only  by  taking  so  important  a  post  in  it  yourself,  but 
by  keeping  others  steady  who  were  wavering  at  that  critical  moment.  I 
am  myself  an  instance  and  a  proof  of  your  Grace's  endeavours,  for  your 
persuasion  had  more  force  with  me  than  any  other  motive  to  remain  in 
my  present  office.  I  was  therefore  disappointed,  seeing  the  Earl  of  S, 
so  negligent  in  his  attention  to  your  Grace ;  as  if,  when  his  administra- 
tion was  settled,  he  had  no  further  occasion  for  those  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  the  credit  of  his  situation.  Tour  Grace's  real  importance 
demanded  the  openest  communication,  and  your  friendship  the  most 
confidential  return,  and  therefore  I  cannot  be  wholly  without  suspicion 
that  his  Lordship  means  to  take  a  line,  and  pursue  a  sysl«m,  not  likely 
to  meet  with  your  Grace's  approbation  ;  and  if  he  does,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  his  reserve :  for  where  there  ia  a  fundamental  difference  of 
opinion  there  can  be  no  confidence.    However,  I  will  not  suffer  my 
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euspioions  to  operate  witli  mo  till  I  have  demonstration  hy  facts.  Lord 
S,  continues  to  make  professions  of  adhering  to  those  prineiples  we  all 
avowed  upon  the  first  change,  and  he  has  pledged  himself  puhliciy  to 
support  tneni — in  which  respect  it  is  but  reasonable  to  wa^t  some  time 
for  the  performance  of  his  promises.  At  the  same  time  I  do  readily 
admit  your  Grace's  dignity,  rant,  and  former  situation  require  something 
more,  and  you  ought  not,  as  Dulce  of  Grafton,  to  submit  to  so  under  a 
part  with  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  as  to  be  Privy  Seal  without  conSdenoe. 
Bnt  considering  the  perilous  condition  of  the  public. at  this  conjuncture, 
I  should  be  much  coacemed  if  your  Grace  was  to  lake  a  hasty  resolution, 
of  retiring;  just  now,  because  your  retreat  would  certainly  be  followed  by 
other  resignations,  and  would  totally  uniohig  the  ad  mini '(ration,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,*  ind  this  second  breach,  following  so  quick 
upon  the  first,  would  throw  the  nation  into  a  feiment  It  will  not  be 
possible  when  the  parliament  meets  for  Lord  S  to  conceal  oi  disguise 
his  real  sentiments ;  and  it  it  should  then  appeal  that  the  government 
in  his  hands  is  to  be  rebuilt  upon  thi,  oil  Irittom  of  influence  your 
Grace  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  making  your  letreat  on  better 
grounds  than  private  disgust 

"  I  ara  not  more  fortunite  than  your  Grace  in  thaiing  his  Lordihip's 
confidence.  Yet,  though  '  I  am  bound  Dnly  tor  three  months,  and  have 
the  fair  excuse  of  o^e  to  plead,  I  would  not  willingly  iisk  the  ohance  of 
any  disturbance  at  this  time  by  an  abrupt  resignation,  but  wonld  rather 
wish,  if  such  a  measure  should  hereafter  become  necessary,  to  take  it  in 
conjunction  with  others  upon  public  grounds,  I  am,  besides,  but  too 
apprehensive  that  more  than  one  of  us  will  bs  ripe  for  it,  perhaps  before 
the  session.  Lord  K.,  I  know  from  certainty,  will  quit  after  the 
campaign.  The  D.  of  B.'s  discontent  is  marked  in  his  countenance ; 
and  if  the  Whigs  should  ^esert,  neither  G.  C,  nor  Mr.  Pitt,  nor  even 
Mr,  T.,  would  have  the  courage  to  remain  bebiiid.  I  do  not,  my  dear 
Lord,  conceive  it  possible  that  a  cabinet  composed  as  ours  is  can  bo  of 
long  duration;  especially  if  Lord  S.  confines  his  confidenco  to  one  or 
two  of  those  possibly  obnoxious  to  the  others,  I  have  had  a  long 
friendship  for  the  Earl,  and  cannot  easily  be  brought  over  to  act  a 
hostile  part  against  him,  and  for  that,  as  well  as  other  reasons,  cannot 
help  expressing  my  own  wishes  that  your  Grace  may  wait  a  while ;  at 
least  till  you  have  received  most  evident  conviction  of  his  indifierence  to 
your  opinions  and  assistance."f 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  says :  "  Lord  Camden's  advice  prevailed,  and  I 
readily  acquiesced  in  his  opinion  on  this  occasion,  as  I  was  always 
inclined  to  do  on  most  others. "f  Thus  harmony  was  restored,  and  Lord 
Shelbume's  Government  went  on  with  some  vigour  till  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  signed. 

*  The  only  other  oooasion  I  reoolleot  of  this  word  being  naed  was  when  Mr. 
Fra,  on  tbe  King's  illness,  having  contended  that  tlie  heir  apparent  waa  entitled 
OS  of  right  to  be  Eegent,  Mr.  Pitt,  smacking  his  thigli,  exolaJraed,  "Fop  this 
doctrine  I  will  '  umchig'  him  for  the  reat  of  his  days." 

f  Journal,  Aug.  1782. 
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Mr,  Fox  snd  Lord  North,  by  their  ill-atarred  TiDion,  having  then 
ohtained  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  large  majority,  and  passed  a  vote 
of  censure  on  tte  terms  agreed  to,  parties  were  thrown  into  a  state  of 
unexampled  confusion.  Lord  Shelbume  was  still  unwiOing  to  retire, 
and  hoping  tfl  create  a  difference  between  the  chiefs  associated  for  his 
overthrow,  meditated  to  form  a  coalition  himself  either  with  the  one  or 
the  other  of  them,  Meanwhile  his  colleagues  strongly  pressed  him  to 
resign.  The  Bute  of  Grafton  demanded  an  audience  of  the  King,  and, 
acting  singly,  though  with  the  approbation  of  Lord  Camden,  surrendered 
the  Privy  Seal  into  the  King's  hands  on  account  of  [-pj,g  ig  lygo  -i 
his  disagreement  with  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  His  '-  ■  >  '  -J 
Grace,  after  relating  his  conversation  with  George  III.,  gives  a  very 
lively  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  ministry  at  this  time  : — 

"  Previously  to  my  going  to  St.  James's,  Lord  Camden  called  on  me, 
and  imparted  all  that  he  found  himself  at  liberty  to  say  of  a  very  serious 
conversation  he  had  that  moming  with  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  who  had 
sent  for  Lord  Camden,  as  be  now  and  then  did  when  he  found  himself 
in  difficulties,  and  on  this  occasion  to  consult  Lord  Camden  on  the  part 
it  became  the  Earl  to  take.  The  substance  of  Lord  Camden's  advice  was 
decisive,  and  nearly  this :  that  Lord  Shelbume  should  retire,  as  unfortu- 
nately it  plainly  appeai-ed  that  the  personal  dislike  was  too  strong  for  him 
to  attempt  to  st*m  with  any  hope  of  credit  to  himself,  advantage  to  the 
King,  or  benefit  to  the  country ;  that  he  had  it  in  bis  power  lo  retire  now 
with  credit  and  the  approbation  of  the  world,  for  whatever  the  acts  and 
powers  of  united  parties  had  OKpressed  by  votes  in  parliament,  &c.,  still 
the  nation  felt  themselves  obliged  to  him  for  having  put  an  end  to  such  a 
war  by  a  peace  which  exceeded  the  espectations  of  all  moderate,  fair-judg- 
ing men.  Lord  Camden  further  said  to  his  lordship,  that  he  might  add 
lustre  to  his  retreat  by  prevailing  on  the  King  to  call  on  the  body  of  the 
Whigs  to  form  an  administration  as  comprehensive  as  could  be.  Lord 
Camden  went  further,  by  saying,  that  if  Lord  Shelbume  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  take  either  of  the  steps  which  would  give  him  most  credit 
with  the  world,  and  that  he  was  still  from  engagement  or  inclination  insti- 
gated to  stand  as  minister,  he  bad  nothing  better  to  advise  than  that  bis 
Iiordship  should,  with  manly  courage,  avow  a  close  junction  with  Lord 
North's  party,  if  he  could  so  manage  it.  This,  indeed,  might  enable  his 
Lordship  to  carry  an  administration  which  a  middle  way  and  a  partial 
junction  never  would  effect.  Lord  Camden  added,  that  be  thought  the 
last  scheme  to  be  that  which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided.  I  ob- 
served to  Lord  Camden  that  I  was  clear,  notwithstanding  the  advice, 
ihat  Lord  Shelbume  preferred  it  to  all  the  others,  and  that  such  would 
liB  Ma  decision.  The  object  of  sending  for  Lord  Camden,  I  believe,  was 
with  the  hopes  to  draw  him  into  his  opinion  if  he  yfits  able,  and  by  no 
means  to  take  bis  advice  nnless  it  could  be  made  to  coincide  with  the 
part  be  was  decided  to  take,  though  he  did  not  perceive  that  it  was  now 
too  late  for  his  plan  to  succeed.  Lord  Camden  freely  acquainted  Lord 
Shelbume  that  he  could  not  remain  at  any  rate,  that  the  whole  was  new 
modelled,  and  that  he  must  claim  bis  right  of  retiring  at  thriie  months, 
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and  wiic^  had  been  stipulated  at  Lord  TLookingham'a  death.  Lord 
Camden  urged  to  Lim  strongly  the  propriety  of  his  coming  to  his  decision 
before  two  days  were  expired :  the  other  inclined  to  see  the  event  of  as 
many  months.  On  the  21stj  Lord  Camden  called  on  me  in  the  morning, 
and,  after  much  lamentatioa  ou  the  alarming  state  of  public  matters,  he 
told  me  that  be  was  fully  determined  to  quit  his  ofBce,  but  that  he  should 
take  CFery  precaution  to  make  it  particularly  clear  that  bis  resignation 
should  not  be  interwoven  with.  Lord  Sbelbume's  retreat :  be  was  ansious 
that  bis  Lordship's  conduct  on  the  present  occasion  should  neither  guide 
his  in  reality  nor  in  appearance.  Lord  Camden's  decision  pleased  me 
much,  Bs  I  told  bim,  for  his  character  entitled  him  to  take  bis  own  part 
whenever  be  thongbt  the  ground  good  and  honourable,  without  being 
actuated  by  the  decision  of  any  person  whatever." 

Lord  Camden  accordingly  resigned  in  a  few  days  after,  and  Mr.  Fox 
and  Lord  North  remaining  steady  to  their  engagements,  notwithstanding 
all  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  disunite  them,  Lord  Shelburne  was 
obliged  to  retire, — the  Cabinet  was  stormed, — and,  for  a  brief  space,  the 
"  Coalition  Ministry"  was  triumphant. 

Lord  Camden  now  went  into  violent  opposition,  and  listed  himself 
under  the  banner  of  the  younger  Pitt,  delighted  to  recognise  in  him  the 
brilliant  talents  and  the  lofty  aspirations  of  the  friend  of  bis  youth,  his 
political  patron,  and  the  associate  of  his  old  age — with  whom  he  had 
long  fought  the  battles  of  the  Constitution.* 

When  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill,  after  its  most  stormy  passage  through 
the  Commons,  at  last  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  violently  assailed 
by  the  es- Chancellor,  who  denounced  ite  piinciple  as  being  an  arbitrary 
infringement  of  the  property  and  the  rights  of  tho  greatest  Company  in 
the  world.  "  This  bill,"  he  said,  "  was  tantamount  to  a  commission  of 
bankruptcy  or  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  them :  it  pronounced 
them  to  be  unable  to  proceed  in  their  trade,  either  from  want  of  pro- 
perty, or  from  want  of  mental  capacity.  Tlie  only  argument  for  this 
violent  measure  was  that  of  neeesmiy — which  bad  been  used  by  the 
worst  kings  and  the  worst  ministers  for  the  most  atrocious  acts  recorded 
in  history.  The  only  necessity  for  the  bill  was,  that  ministers  might 
preserve  their  power  and  increase  their  patronage.  The  author  of  the 
bill  was  himself  to  appoint  to  every  office  in  India.  The  influence  of 
the  Crown  bad  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  curtailed  by  late  reforms,  but 
now  it  would  be  infinitely  greater  than  when  one  section  of  the  present 
Government  had  beaten  the  other  on  the  resolution  that '  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.' 
He  lamented  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Kockingbam,  who,  had  be 
survived,  would  have  adhered  steadily  to  the  doctrines  of  Whiggiam, 
and  he  lamented  still  more  deeply  that  some  of  those  who  called  them- 
selves bis  friends  should  now  favour  a  measure  so  inconsistent  with  the 


*  It  miglit  truly  have  been  said  of  Lovd  Cliathara  and  Lord  CannJBn,  that 
"  in  taauy  a  glorious  and  well-fougliten  field  tiey  kept  togothei'  'm  their  cM- 
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principles  wliicli  it  liad  been  the  labour  of  tbat  great  man's  life  to  estab- 
lish."* 

The  bill  being  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  95  to 
7S,  the  "  Coalition  Ministrj"  being  dismissed,  and  William  rrwn  in  -i 
Pitt,  at  the  age  of  tweuty-fonr,  being  made  Prime  Minister,  L  '  '■' 
it  was  expected  that  Lord  Camden  would  imniediatelj  ha^e  resumed  hia 
ofBce  of  President  of  the  Council, — and  this  would  have  happened  had 
he  not  waived  hia  claim,  that  he  might  facilitate  the  new  arrangements. 
Ear!  Gower,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Stafford,  although  he  had  never  had 
the  slightest  intercourse  with  Mr.  Pitt,  entertained  a  great  admiration 
of  his  talents  and  his  character,  and  sent  him  a  message  by  a  confidential 
friend  that,  "desiring  to  enjoy  retirement  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  had 
no  wish  for  any  office,  but  that  in  the  present  situation  of  the  King,  and 
distressed  state  of  the  country,  he  TOOuld  cheerfully  take  any  office  in 
which  it  might  be  thought  he  could  be  useful."  His  name  and  expe- 
rience were  ukely  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  Mr.  Pitt  at  this 
"    '    '        Tim       ,      ...     folding  the  Seal  of  Secret 

The  presidency  of  the  Council,  with 
high  rank  and  little  work,  was  thought  the  post  which  would  be  most 
suitable  and  agreeable  to  Lord  Gower.  He  was  accordingly  appointed 
to  it,  and  held  it  during  the  stormy  session  which  ensued,  when  the 
young  minister,  supported  by  the  King  and  the  nation,  fought  bis  gallant 
fight  against  the  combined  bands  of  Tories  and  Whigs  who  had  vowed 
his  destruction. 

Although  the  rejection  of  the  India  Bill  by  the  Lords  had  put  an  end 
to  the  "  Coalition  Ministry,"  there  was  perfect  tranquillity  in  their  House 
for  the  rest  of  the  session,  while  the  storm  was  laging  in  the  House  o£ 
Commons — insomuch  that  Lord  Camden,  althou^  TMaroh  1784  1 
prepared  to  support  the  new  Administration,  had  no     L  )  'J 

occasion  to  come  forward  once  in  their  defence.  When  the  session  was 
closed  by  a  prorogation,  and,  parliament  being  dissolved,  the 
people  pronounced  decidedly  against  the  Coalition,  Mr.  Pitt's 
difficulties  were  over,  and  he  was  in  the  proudest  situation  ever  occupied 
by  a  minister  under  an  English  sovereign. 

Lord  flower's  assistance  might  now  have  been  dispensed  with,  but  hia 
taste  of  office  had  pleased  him,  and  he  felt  no  inclination  to  withdraw 
again  into  private  life.  Lord  Camden  would  not  put  the  Government  to 
any  inconvenience  by  an  impatient  desire  to  resume  his  office,  and  during 
the  recess  he  paid  a  long  visit  to  Ireland,  with  the  double  object  of  seeing 
his  favourite  daughter,  and  of  acquiring  information  to  enable  him  to 
assist  in  carrying  the  important  measures  which  the  minister  was  about 
to  bring  forward  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

While  there,  he  wrote  the  Duke  of  Grafton  the  following  letter  on 
Parliamentary  Reform,  giving  a  most  interesting  view  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  among  the  Irish,  after  they  had  obtained  "  independence :" 

*  2i  Pari.  Hist  190. 


[May.] 
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"  There  is  one  question  which  seems  to  h  ve  tilten  possesaion  of  the 
|-j  131  wholf3  kJDgdotn,  and  that  is  th  f  m  f  p  liamont^  ahout 
"-        '      ■■'  which  thoy  seem  very  much  t      Ihose  who  wish  so 

much  for  that  reformation  at  home,  cam  t  w  th  n  h  consistency  refuse 
it  to  Ireland,  and  yet  their  comipt  pari  m  nt  m  t  t  considered  the 
only  means  we  have  left  to  preserve  the  u  b  tw  n  the  two  countries. 
But  that  argument  will  not  bear  the  light  1  mea  s  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  he  adopted  too  scandalous  to  be  avowed.  I  foresaw  when  we 
were  compelled  to  grint  independence  to  Ireland  the  mischief  of  the  con- 
cession, and  that  sooner  or  later  a  civil  war  would  be  the  consequence — a 
consequence  ruinous  to  England,  but  fatal  to  Ireland,  for  she  must  at  all 
events  he  enslaved  either  to  England  or  France.  This  people  are  intoxi- 
oated  with  their  good  fortune,  and  wish  to  quarrel  with  England  to  prove 
their  independence.  Big  with  their  own  importance,  and  proud  of  their 
'  Volunteers,'  they  are  a  match,  as  they  imagine;  for  the  whole  world. — 
But  as  Galba  describes  the  Koraans, — '  Nee  tolam  servitutem  pati  poa- 
sunt,  nee  totam  libertatem.'  This  misfortune  would  never  have  happened 
if  our  government  had  not  been  tyrannical  and  oppressive." 

On  Lord  Camdea's  return  to  England,  a  negotiation  was  opened  for 
his  restoration  to  the  Cabinet.  He  consented  on  the  condition  that  ao 
effort  shoald  be  made  to  induce  his  old  chief,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  to"  join 
the  Administration.  Mr.  Pitt  was  pleased  with  the  proposal,  for  ho  still 
professed  himself  to  be  a  stoat  Whig,  and  he  wished  to  have  some  coun- 
ter-balance in  his  Government  to  the  Sidneys,  the  Gowers  and  the  Thur- 
loffs.  The  plan  was  to  transfer  Lord  Gower  to  the  Privy  Seal,  and  to 
make  Lord  Carmarthen  resign  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Ix)rd 
Camden  thus  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  giving  him  an  account  of 
the  negotiation  : — 

"  Mr.  P.  told  me  he  had  mentioned  to  Lord  G.  his  wish  that  he  would 
consent  to  exchange  his  office  for  the  Privy  Seal,  and  believed  he  should 
ro  on  1  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  that  compliance;  that  he  had 
'-  '  J  not  yet  found  an  opportunity  of  sounding  IJ  C,  as  it  was 
not  easy  for  him  to  make  such  a  propos^  as  might  tempt  him  to  retire 
from  his  present  Mtuation,  but  that  it  was  upon  his  mind,  and  that  your 
Grace  as  well  aa  myself  might  be  assured  the  very  moment  any  vacancy 
in  the  Cabinet  could  be  procured  that  your  Grace  would  condescend  to 
accept,  it  should  be  done.  I  must  do  Mr.  Pitt  the  justice  to  say  he 
expressed  as  earnest  a  desire  as  myself  to  a  close  and  intimate  political 
conjunction  with  your  Grace,  and  saw  clearly  the  great  utility  of  the 
Cabinet  having  so  clear  a  Whig  complexion  as  our  accession  would 
give  it." 

rOrT  1^1  ^^^  subsequent  letter,  Lord  Camden,  after  speaking  of  the 
L       '       'J   negotiation  for  the  resignation  of  Lord  Carmarthen,  says : — 

"  If  that  difficulty  ia  removed,  I  should  hardly  allow  vour  Grace's  plea 
of  disability,  or  fear,  to  undertake  so  arduous  an  employment  to  have 
the  weight  of  an  insurmountable  objection.  If  that  was  sufficient  in  your 
Grace,  who  are  now  in  the  very  vigour  of  your  age  and  the  ripeness  of 
your  understanding,  to  warrant  a  refusal,  what  can  he  said  to  me,  who 
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am  in  tke  last  stage  of  life,  when  both  mind  aod  body  are  in  a  state  of 
decline,  and  are  every  day  tending  towards  total  incapacity  ?  In  reality 
such  is  my  backwardness  to  embark  in  business  that  nothing  but  the 
comfort  of  your  Grace's  support  and  co-operation  could  hare  prevailed 
upon  me  to  alter  my  determined  purpose  (for  so  it  was  til!  I  was  over- 
ruled) for  final  retirement.  And  I  am  afraid,  if  I  know  my  own  feelings, 
I  should  perhaps  be  pleased  at  my  heart,  and  almost  thank  your  Grace, 
if  you  should,  by  withdrawing  yourself,  give  me  an  honest  escuse  for 
breaking  off.  I  have  read  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph's  trial,  and  confess  I 
have  seen  nothing  libellous  in  the  paper,  and  am,  besides,  more  displeasd 
with  Judge  Buller's  behavour  than  I  was  formerly  with  Lord  Mansfield's. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  to  settle  this  dispute :  otherwise  the  control 
of  the  press  will  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  juries  in  England,  and 
surrendered  up  to  the  Judges." 

It  was  found  impossible  to  prevail  on  Lord  Carmarthen  to  retire.— 
This  disappointment  J^ord  Camden  oommunicaled  in  a  letter  i-q  ^k  -i 
to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  which,  after  stating  that  no  L^  "^^'^ 
vacancy  could  then  be  made  for  him  in  the  Cabinet,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Lord,  what  part  does  it  become  me  to  take  ?  I 
don't  ask  your  advice,  because  I  have  taken  my  part  already,  and  have 
agreed  to  come  iu ;  but  I  will  state  my  own  difficulties,  aod  the  true 
reason  that  prevailed  upon  me,  at  last,  to  accept.  I  am  more  averse  than 
ever  to  plunge  again  info  business  in  the  last  stage  of  my  life.  I  do  not 
like  the  Cabinet,  as  composed  :  the  times  are  full  of  difficulty,  and  the 
C,  is  not  much  inclined  to  persons  of  our  deseription.  Add  to  this  my 
own  aversion  to  business,  now  almost  constitutional  from  a  habit  of  indo- 
lence ;  and,  above  ail,  the  want  of  your  Grace's  support,  the  only  circum- 
stance that  made  me  enter  into  this  engagement  after  I  had,  over  and 
over  again,  given  a  positive  denial.  These,  you  must  allow,  wei-e  weighty 
considerations ;  and  yet,  though  I  was  fairly  released  by  Mr.  Pitt's  fail- 
ing to  make  that  opening  he  had  engaged  to  make,  and  your  Grace's 
postponing  your  acceptance  till  the  end  of  the  session,  yet,  when  I  con- 
sider Mr.  Pitt  would  be  cruelly  disappointed,  and  perhaps,  in  some  sort, 
disgraced  upon  my  refusal,  after  he  had  engaged  Lord  Gower  to  exchange 
his  office,  and  that  I  was  pressed  in  the  strongest  manner  by  all  my 
friends,  and  more  particularly  by  your  Grace,  who  was  pleased  to  think 
my  coming  forward  would  be  useful  to  the  public,  and  help  to  establish 
the  Administi^tion,  I  took  the  resolution  to  vanquish  my  reluctance,  and 
to  sacrifice  my  own  ease  to  the  wishes  of  other  men." 

It  was  still  some  weeks  before  the  arrangement  was  completed,  and 
then  Lord  Camden,  after  informing  the  Duke  of  Grafton  that  Lord 
Gower  had  at  last  actually  exchanged  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  for 
the  Privy  Seal,  adds ; — 

"  I  am  now  called  upon  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.   I  go  to  it  with  a  heavy 
heart,  being  separated  from  your  Grace,  with  whom  I  had  rj^Q„  29  i 
intended  to  have  closed  my  political-life — iteriim  mersus  civi-  L 
lihus  tmdis,  at  a  time  of  life  when  I  ought  to  have  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery; but  38  tie  die  is  east,  I  will  go  to  the  drudgery  -without  any  more 
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complaining,  and  do  my  best :  but  as  I  bave  lost  all  ambition,  anrl  am 
tappilj  not  infected  witb  avarice,  and  aa  my  children  are  all  veaaunably 
provided  for  aooording  to  their  rank  and  station,  I  can  have  no  tempta- 
tion to  do  wrong ;  and  therefore  thongh,  in  my  present  situation,  when  I 
do  not  ask  the  employment  bnt  am  solicited  to  accept  it,  I  might,  aftei" 
the  fashion  of  the  world,  put  some  price  upon  myself,  I  am  determined 
neither  to  ask  nor  to  aooept  any  favour  or  emolument  whatever  for  the 
sacriflee  of  my  own  ease, 

"I  have  employed  myself  of  late  in  examining  with  some  attention 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  libel  cause  of  the 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  thinking  it  probable  it  might  have  been  brought  by 
writ  of  error  into  our  House;  bat  they  have  taken  care  to  prevent  that 
review  by  arresting  the  judgment,  and  so  the  great  question  between  the 
Judge  and  the  jury  in  this  important  business  is  to  go  no  further,  though 
it  is  now  strengthened  by  a  solemn  decision  of  the  Court,  which  never 
happened  before.  This  determination,  in  my  poor  opinion,  strikes  directly 
at  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  yet  is  likely  to  pass  svh  stlentto.  The 
newspapers  are  modest  upon  the  subject,  because  Mr,  Erskine  is  not  to 
be  commended  by  one  party,  or  Lord  Mansfield  run  down  by  the  other. 
Thus  your  Grace  sees  that  public  spirit  is  smothered  by  party  politics." 
.  Lord  Camden,  notwithstanding  some  affectation  of  reluctance,  very 
cheerfully  resumed  his  office  of  President  of  the  Council,  and  continued 
to  fill  it  during  a  period  of  niae  years,  always  co-operating  most  harmo- 
niously and  aealously  with  the  "  Heaven-born  Minister,"  who,  although 
he  began  to  be  nicknamed  "  Billy  Pitt  tho  Tory,"  and  although  bis  zeal 
for  reform  did  cool  considerably,  cannot  be  accused  of  bringing  forward 
any  measure  which  a  Whig  might  not  have  supported,  till  the  aged  Lord 
President  had  disappeared  from  the  scene. 

The  session  of  1785  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  measures  to  establish 
FTiinfISI  ^"^^  trade  with  L-eland,  which  were  so  creditable  to  their 
^  ■-'  author — the  first  English  minister  who  was  a  pupil  of  Adam 

Smith.  However,  they  were  furiously  opposed  by  the  English  manufac- 
turers, with  Mr.  Peel,  the  worthy  father  of  our  Sir  Kobert,  at  their  head, 
— foretelling  entire  ruin  to  England  if  the  laws  against  the  importation 
of  Irish  manufactures  were  removed, — as,  from  the  low  price  of  labour, 
and  the  lightness  of  taxation  in  Ireland,  cotton  might  be  spun,  muslin 
woven,  aud  every  sort  of  fabric  finished  there  at  an  infinitely  cheaper 
rate  than  ia  Bnghnd  ; — so  that,  if  the  proposed  abolition  were  agreed  to, 
English  industry  would  be  paralysed,  grass  would  grow  in  the  streets  of 
Manchester,  and  we  should  become  a  nation  of  paupers.  Mr.  Peel 
threatened  that  he  would  remove,  with  his  capital  and  his  family,  to  the 
sister  isle,  which  was  thus  to  be  so  highly  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the 
mother  country.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  these  views  were  zealously 
supported  by  Lord  Stormont  and  other  Peers.  But  the  resolutions  were 
drf'ended,  in  a  masterly  speech,  by  Lord  Camden.     He  said, — 

"  That,  to  his  knowledge,  nothing  but  the  strongest  necessity  could 
have  induced  the  Minister  to  undertake  a  measure  so  weighty,  which, 
however  conducted,  wae  isure  to  be  productive  of  murmurs  and  diseou- 
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tent  among  many  ■wlio,  upon  all  other  siilgects,  were  disposed  to  lie  liis 
warmest  supporters." 

He  then  drew  an  affecting  picture  of  the  present  wretchedness  of  Ire- 
land— he  described  her  great  natural  advantages — he  esplajced  her 
Wi'onga — he  sought  to  create  alarm  bj  her  loud  demands  of  redress  : — 

"  The  tranquillity  of  the  empire,"  said  he,  "  is  at  stake.  The  Irish 
will  next  lay  their  grievances  at  the  foot  of  the  throne;  and  importune 
the  Sovereign  of  both  countries  to  take  part  with  the  one  against  the 
interest,  or  rather  the  prejudices,  of  the  other.  Here  ia  the  foundation 
of  a  civil  war.  Does  it  not  become  the  providence  of  the  government 
to  guard  against  such  an  emergency?  The  discontenta  of  the  Irish  ai-a 
in  proportion  to  their  sufferings." 

Having  detailed  the  proposed  regulations  for  establishing  free  trade 
between  the  two  islands,  he  considered  the  objections  to  them  : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  argument  of  cheapness  of  lahouv,  which  has 
given  such  terrors  to  the  manufacturers,"  he  observed,  "  I  confess  I  see 
it  without  alarm.  This  cheapness  of  labour  must  only  continue  during 
the  rudeness  of  art;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  rich  and  manufacturing 
country  must  enjoy  the  benefits  of  superior  skill.  There  the  finished 
article  will  still  he  cheaper.  As  to  Mr.  Peel,  and  the  other  intelligent 
witnesses  examined  at  your  bar,  who  threaten  to  emigrate  to  Connaught, 
I  feel  no  uneasiness.  If  they  really  should  form  spinning  establishments 
in  that  wild  region,  tbey  may  do  much  to  civilize  and  improve  it ;  and 
in  Lancashire  their  place  may  be  supplied  by  others  equally  enterprising 
and  respectable.  They  are  not  more  reasonable  than  our  manufacturers 
of  silk  and  iron,  wh  II  up  n  t  lay  I  dut  p  n  th  articles, 
when  exported  from  II  d  th  t  th  I  h  may  b  x  1  d  d  from  com- 
petition in  Bupplyiu  th  m  to  th  Am  an  n  1  t  Tl  se  requests 
may  all  be  traced  to  th  t  u  u  — H  t  h  f  m  n  poly  Let  us 
not  have  protecting  dut  n  n  d  f  th  wat  wi  h  taliating 
prohibitions  on  the  th  wh  h  will  ft  g  w  ng  nm  ty  b  tween  us, 
to  the  delight  and  agor  n  1      n  nt    f         comm  n       m 

Still  there  were  thirty  votes  in  the  negative ;  and  a  protest  was  signed, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  other  Whig 
Peers. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  again  brought  forward  his  motion  for  a  Reform  in 
Parliament,  Lord  Camden  gave  him  all  the  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment in  his  power;  and  the  following  letter,  urging  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton to  compel  one  of  his  members,  who  was  rather  doubtful,  to  vote  for 
the  measure,  affords,  I  think,  strong  evidence  of  the  Premier's  sin 
cerity  :^ 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"I  flad  myself  under  a  necessity  of  troilhng  youi  Gfrict,  at  Mr 
Pitt's  request,  upon  a  question  which  I  havt  alwavs  thought  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  Constitution,  I  mean  the  Reform  of  Parlia 
ment.  And,  if  your  Grace  thinks  upon  the  subjtct  as  I  do,  you  Will 
lend  your  aid  by  imparting  yout  wishes  to  such  of  your  fiiLods  as  ire 
likely  to  pay'attentiou  to  your  opinion      Mi    Pitt  is  mt  a&&un,d  how 
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Mr.  Hopkins  stands  inclined  to  this  measure,  but  is  very  a 
obtain  his  concurrence,  unless  he  is  really  and  consoientioualy  averse  to 
it.  At  least  he  nislies,  and  would  think  that  he  may  not  unreasonably 
hops,  that  he  would  give  his  vote  for  bringing  in  the  Bill.  When  I 
have  said  this,  I  have  said  all  that  becomes  me  to  say  on  this  occasion, 
adding  only  that  Mr.  Pitt's  character,  as  well  as  bia  administration,  is  in 
some  danger  of  being  shaken,  if  his  motion  is  defeated  by  a  considerable 
majority.  I  do  confer  myself  to  be  warmly  interested  in  the  eveat, 
npon  every  consideration,  and  that,  perhaps,  is  the  best  apology  I  can 
make  your  Grace  for  giving  you  this  trouble,  leaving  it  entirely  to  your 
own  wisdom  to  judge  how  far  it  would  be  fitting  or  agreeable  to  your 
Grace  to  communicate  your  wishes  to  Mr.  Hopkins. 

"Iam,"&o. 

I  will  here  introduce  two  letters  written  at  this  time,  showing,  in  an 
amusing  manner,  bow  an  applioition  used  to  be  made,  and  evaded,  to 
promote  a  Bishop.  The  individual  to  be  translated  was  Hinchciiffe,  who, 
since  the  year  1769,  bad  held  the  poor  see  of  Peterborough,  where  be 
had  been  placed  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  when  Premier.  The  first 
letter  ia  to  his  Grace  from  Lord  Camden  : — ■ 

"  I  was  forced  to  wait  some  days  before  I  could  meet  with  an  oppor- 
pp,  -  ,  -np  1  tunity  of  conferring  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  when  he  had, 
L        •  '>>     I      -J  aftej.  a  full  conversation,  explained  himself,  t' 


think  I  perfectly  understood  the  substance,  I  would  not  venture  to  put 
my  own  sense  upon  his  words.  I  begged  that  he  would  at  his  first  leisure 
put  it  down  in  writing — which  I  have  this  day  received.  But  I  should 
not  care  to  send  it  by  the  common  post,  unless  I  should  have  your 
Grace's  commands  for  that  purpose.  To  say  the  truth,  I  do  wonder  a 
little,  upon  reflection,  that  we  have  hazarded  our  correspondence  as  we 
have  done  by  the  post.  I  will  only  add,  that  the  answer,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  will  give  your  Grace  satisfaction.  Courtly  expressions  and  eom- 
plimental  civility  are  of  course,  and  go  for  nothing;  but  I  am  much 
mistaken  indeed  if  Mr.  P.  is  not  as  sincere  in  his  intentions  as  he  is 
cordial  in  his  expressions." 

The  following  is  the  Prime  Minister's  oourteona  and  cautious  reply : — • 
"  Dowiiiag  Street,  Feb.  4,  1786. 
"My  dear  Lord, 

"  In  answer  to  the  communication  your  Lordship  was  so  good  to  make 
to  me  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if 
you  will  a^nre  him  tliat,  from  the  desire  I  entertain  of  showing  every 
possible  attention  to  his  Grace's  wishes,  he  may  rely  on  my  being  happy 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  recommending  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  to 
his  Majesty  for  advancement  on  the  Bench.  His  Grace  not  having  par- 
ticularly mentioned  any  specific  object,  and  it  being  dif&cult  to  foresee 
the  arrangements  which  may  be  taken  till  a  vacancy  happens  in  some  of 
the  most  considerable  sees,  I  can  do  no  more  than  express  my  general 
inclination  to  meet  his  Grace's  wishes  as  far  as  cireumstanoes  will  allow. 
Indeed  I  think  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  course  of  no 
very  long  time  openings  must  occur  which  may  admit  of  some  desirable 
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promotion  being  proposed  to  the  Bisiiop,  and  it  will  give  me  great  plca- 
Kiire  whenever  it  can  be  done  to  his  Grace's  satisfaction. 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  With  great  attachment  and  regard, 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 
"  W.  Pitt. 

"The  R*  Hon*!"  Lord  Camden." 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  Hinohcliffo  lived  and  died  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.* 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1786,  Lord  Camden's  services  to  the  Minister 
were  recognised  by  his  being  raised  in  the  peerage  :  he  was  created  Vis- 
count Bayham,  of  Bayham  Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  Earl 
Camden. 

His  chief  antagonist  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  his  later  years,  was 
Iiord  Loughborough,  who  was  in  hot  opposition  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  "  Coalition  Ministry,"  till  he  went  over  with  the  "  Alarmists"  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution.  Against  him  he  ably 
defended  the  Bast  ludia  Judicature  Bill,f  the  Eseise  BilI,J  and  other 
measures  of  government ;  but  Mr.  Pitt's  ascendancy  was  now  so  triumph- 
ant, that  the  Ijords  had  little  to  do  but  to  amuse  themselves  with  Mr. 
Hastings's  trial,  and  they  bad  no  other  debate  of  permanent  interest  till 
the  nation  was  thrown  into  consternation  and  confusion,  in  the  year 
1788,  by  the  King's  illness. 

*  Howeyer,  ho  wafl  solaced  wifli  the  Deanery  of  Durham. 

t  26  Pari.  Hist.  181. 

j  Being  then  in  his  72d  year,  he  took  oooaaioii  to  deelare  tliat  Ma  youthful 
BentimeniB  in  favonr  of  the  liberty  of  the  snbjeot  remained  imalterad.  "I 
allow  that  the  estenaioa  of  fha  eicise  lawa  ia  diLngerons,  and  fraught  'nith  mul- 
tifariouB  misohiefs.  It  nnliiogea  the  constitutional  rights  of  juries,  and  yiolates 
13iB  popular  nwtsim  tliat  '  every  man's  house  is  his  castle.'  I  Lave  long  imbibed 
Hiese  prineiples ;  I  haye  been  early  tutored  in  the  school  of  our  constitution,  as 
handed  down  by  our  aacestora,  and  I  shall  not  easily  get  rid  of  early  predilec- 
tions. They  siill  hang  hovering  about  my  heart.  These  are  the  new  sprouts  of 
an  old  fltftUi.  Trial  by  jury  is  indeed  the  foundation  of  oor  &ee  cooslitution ; 
take  that  away,  and  the  whole  fabric  will  soon  moulder  into  dust  These  are  the 
senUments  of  my  youth, — inculcated  by  precept,  improved  by  eiperience,  and 
warranted  by  example.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  yonr  Lordships,  the 
necessity  of  the  ease  obliges  me  to  giro  my  assent  to  the  present  bill,"  &e. — 
26  Fori.  HUt  177. 

VOL.  V.  18 
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CHAPTER  CXLVII 


When  the  Sovereign,  supposed  to  be  upon  the  tlirone,  with  the 
.  ,  »oQ  -|    sceptre  in  his  hand,  ruling  his  people,  was  actually  in  a 

L  ■    ■  'J    strait  waistcoat,  under  the  control  of  keepers, — the  royal 

authority  being  in  complete  ahejanoe,  some  measures  were  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  reyiving  it.  Mr.  Pitt,  aware  of  Lord 
Thnrlow's  intrigue  with  Carlton  House  to  retain  the  Great  Seal  in  case 
of  a  Regency,  placed  all  his  confidence  in  Lord  Camden  for  carrying 
through  nis  plan, — whereby  the  two  Houses  were  to  assert  their  right  to 
provide  as  they  should  think  fit  for  the  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  and  a  bill  was  to  be  passed,  according  to  the  usual  forma  of 
the  Constitution,  appointing  the  Prince  of  Wales  Regent,  under  severe 
restrictions, — to  disable  him,  as  much  aa  possible,  from  conferring  favours 
on  the  political  party  to  which  his  Royal  Highness  was  attached. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  the  day  on  which  Parliament  met  after  the 
prorogation,  the  Chancellor  having  Announced  the  royal  indiaposilion, 
Lord  Camden  moved  an  adjournment  for  a  fortnight,—  and  that  a  letter 
of  enmmons  should  be  written  to  every  Peer,  requiring  his  attendance. 
In  the  meanwhile  he  presided  at  a  meeting  of  Privy  Council,  attended 
bv  all  Privy  Councillors  of  whatever  party, — at  which  the  King's 
physicians,  being  examined,  all  agreed  that  he  was  wholly  incapable  of 
meeting  Pariiamuot  or  attending  to  public  business,  but  differed  as  to 
the  probability  of  his  recovery.  On  the  appointed  day,  Lord  Camdea 
m  d  "1  ^"'^  *^^  examinations  before  the  House.  When  they  had 
L  '-'     been  read,  he  observed, — 

"The  melancholy  state  of  his  Majesty's  health  is  sufficiently  evinced ; 
and  as  the  physicians  cannot  give  your  Lordships  any  assurance  as  to 
the  time  when  he  may  recover,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  proceed  to  make  some  provision  to  supply  the  deficiency 
in  the  legislature,  and  to  restore  energy  to  the  executive  government. 
Yet,  previously  to  such  a  necessary  and  important  step,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  moving  for  a  committee  to  search  for  precedents  in  amilar 
cases.  According  to  rumour,  it  had  been  laid  down  in  another  place 
'  that  the  course  of  proceeding  under  such  circumstances  was  prescribed 
by  the  common  law  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  viz.,  that  the  heir 
apparent,  being  of  age,  was  entitled  to  assume  the  legal  authority  as  a 
niatter  of  right,  and  to  exercise  it  as  long  as  his  Majesty's  disability 
shail  continue,  as  upon  a  demise  of  the  Grown.'— -If  this  be  the  common 
law,  it  is  an  entire  secret  to  mc.  I  never  read  or  heard  of  snob  a  doctrine. 
Those  that  broached  it  should  havo  been  ready  to  cite  their  authorities. 
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They  may  raise  expectations  not  easily  laW,  and  may  involve  the  country 
in  conftiaioa.     The  assertion  of  this  doctrine,  how  t      g 

ment  in  favour  of  my  motion,  for  we  shall  thus  hay  m[  I     pp    t      ty 

of  oonsideriag  the  precedents  on  which  it  rests." 

Lord  Loughborough  mentioned  the  estraordimry  t        h       d  d 

elsewhere,  "  that  the  Prince  of  WaJes,  the  heir  ap]        t  t    th    th 
has  no  more  right  to  take  apon  himself  the  g  m     t  d  th 

continuance  of  the  unhappy  malady  which  inoapac  t  t     h     M  j     y  th  a 
any  other  individual  subject," — contending  that  alt  g      J  w 

inconsistent  with  an  hereditary  monarchy.     Thi  1  w    t  th     mm     t 
thought  it  convenient  to  deny  the  Prince's  right  —  nd     fte  h    t 

reply  from  Lord  Camden  his  motion  was  carried.* 

On  the  23d  of  Deoembor,  after  the  report  of  th  m  (t       LI 

Camden  moved  the  resolution  "That  it  is  the  i    It       d  d  ty    f  th 
Lords  spiritual  and   temporal,   and   Commons  of  Gr      t  B    t  w 

assembled,  and  lawfiilly,  fiHyj  and  freely  represent  g  11  th  (at  f 
the  people  of  this  nation,  to  provide  the  means  of  pplymg  th  1ft 
of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  rojal  authority,  ari  g  f  m  his  M  j  fy 
indisposition,  in  such  manner  as  the  exigency  of  th  ss  m  y  pp  t 
them  to  require."  After  a  long  debate,  it  was  car  1  by  m  j  ty  f 
99  to  66,  and  was  followed  by  another  resolut  m  d  by  L  1 
Camden,  "That  it  is  necessary  for  the  two  Houses  t    d  t    m  wh  t 

manner  the  royal  assent  shall  be  given  to  a  bill  for  settling  the  regency. "f 

On  a  subsequent  day,  he  moved  "  That  for  tbe  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  exercise  of  the  King's  royal  authority  during  the  continuance  of  his 
Majesty's  illness,  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent,  as  the  circamstanoes 
of  the  nation  may  appear  to  require,  it  is  expedient  that  his  Boyal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,  being  resident  within  the  realm,  be  empowered 
to  exercise  and  administer  the  royal  authority  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  Majesty,  subject  to  such  limitations  and  exceptions  as  shall 
be  provided."  He  thus  began  : — "It  is  with  deep  concern  that  I  find 
a  task  of  such  unprecedented  weight  has  devolved  upon  me.  I  stand  up 
most  reluctantly  to  address  your  Lordships  on  this  occasion,  feeling  every 
day  sti-onger  and  stronger  reasons  to  wish  to  retire  from  the  hurry  of 
business  to  repose  and  contemplation.  I  tnist,  my  Lords,  that  this  is 
the  last  act  of  my  political  life.  I  must  not  shrink  from  my  duty,  for 
the  safety  of  the  monarchy  and  the  public  tranquillity  are  at  stake." 
Having  recapitulated  the  proceedings  that  had  been  taken  since  his  Ma- 
jesty's illness  began,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  two  Houses  respecting 
their  right  to  appoint  a  Regent  with  such  powers  as  they  might  confer 
upon  him,  he  detailed  the  plan  of  regency  which  the  Ministers  proposed, 
osplaaning  and  defending  the  regulations  for  the  custody  of  the  King's 
person,  for  preserving  the  household  appointments  as  they  then  stood, 
and  for  preventing  the  Regent  from  creating  Peers.  He  allowed  that  the 
Heir  Apparent  was  the  fittest  person  for  the  two  Houses,  in  their  discre- 
tion, to  select  for  Regent ;  but  insisted  on  the  propriety  of  putting  bim 

»  27  Pari.  Hist  65i-S75.  f  27  Pari.  Hist.  853. 
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uu'ler  restrictions  while  tLere  was  any  probability  of  hia  Majesty  being  re- 
stored to  tlie  throne.  The  objection,  that  inconvenience  might  arise  from 
SO  materially  ciirtailing  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Crown,  he  an- 
swered by  observing  that  "  if  the  Regent's  admiuistration  was  conducted 
on  good  principles,  it  would  meet  with  general  support ;  and  if  its  mea- 
sures were  unconstitutional,  there  should  be  no  facility  given  to  carry 
them  through."  N'otwithstanding  powerful  arguments  to  show  that  our 
constitution  might  suffer  serious  detriment  from  the  election  of  a  Begent 
by  the  two  Houses,  with  such  powers  as  they  were  pleased  to  besfaw  upon 
bim,  and  from  tampering  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  which  were 
not  supposed  to  be  greater  than  were  necessary  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment for  the  public  good,  Lord  Camden  carried  his  motion  by  a  majority 
of  94  to  68  ;  but  a  strong  protest  was  signed  by  the  Duke  of  York  and 
almost  all  the  Peers  who  voted  in  the  minority.* 

Lord  Camden's  next  speech  wa?  respecting  the  mode  In  which  the  Re- 
gent should  be  "elected  or  appointed."  He  declared  that,  "amidst  a 
choice  of  evils,  the  proposal  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  which  ho  was  to 
explain,  appeared  to  bim  to  be  the  least  objectionable,  and  most  fit  to  be 
rF  9  1  adopted,  because  the  most  reconcileable  to  the  principles 
LJJEB.  J,.\  [-^„(Ere,  forms  T\  of  the  constitution.  He  was  open  to  convic- 
tion, and  was  ready  to  adopt  any  other  which  their  Loniships  might 
deem  preferable ;  but  something  must  immediately  be  done  to  resuscitate 
the  legislature,  and  to  rescue  the  people  from  the  condition — of  which 
they  were  beginning  loudly  to  complain — of  being  without  a  government. 
He  was  awwe  that  the  plan  he  was  to  recommend  had  already  been  made 
the  subject  of  much  ridicule.  'A  phantom  1'  '  a  fiction  1'  'a forgery  I' 
and  various  other  contemptuous  appellations,  had  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
Let  those  who  objected  to  it  in  Ihia  House  show  how,  otherwise,  the  con- 
stitution could  again  be  put  into  a  state  of  vigour  and  activity.  The  de- 
lay that  had  already  taken  place  bad  revolted  the  public  mind,  and  the 
nation  loudly  called  on  Parliament  to  interpose  its  authority.  But,  cir- 
cumstanced as  it  at  present  was.  Parliament  could  not  take  a  single  step ; 
— without  the  King,  it  was  a  mere  headless,  inanimate  trunk ; — the  royal 
assent  was  essential  to  legislation.  The  King  upon  his  throne  in  that 
House,  or  by  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Great  Seal,  must  sanc- 
tion their  proceedings, — which  otherwise  had  no  legal  operation.  The 
first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  open  the  parliament  by  the  King's  authority. 
The  law  declared  that,  in  person  or  by  representative,  the  King  must  be 
there,  to  enable  them  to  proceed  as  a  legislative  body.  That  his  Majesty, 
from  illness,  could  not  attend  personally  was  a  fict  too  well  known  to 
he  disputed.     Wh       b  tend  p  y,  the  legal  and 

constitutiona  w  p  te  d      the  Great  Seal. 

*  27  Pari.  H  S-  h  ui  to  Lord  Camden 
got  ioto  a  scrap  m  g  to  of  the  power  of 
making  Peers  mg  th  urg  p  rage  it  might  be 
conferred  by  A  Parliam  p  edmg  h  b  d  to  their  Lord- 
ships 30  nnc  titnti  nal  d  p  b  cim  Ut  b  w  g  d  to  explain  and 
retract. 
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In  the  present  dilemma,  therefore,  he  reoommended  that  the  two  Houses 
should  dii-ect  letters  patent  to  he  issued,  under  the  Great  Seal,  authoris- 
ing Commissioners  to  open  parliament  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty.  He 
must  use  the  liberty  to  say,  that  those  who  treated  this  proposal  with 
ridioule  were  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  their  country.  A  'Jktion'  it  might 
be  termed,  but  it  was  a  fiction  admirably  calculated  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution, and,  by  adopting  its  forms,  to  secure  its  substance.  Such  a 
commission  being  indispensable,  by  whom  was  it  to  be  ordered  f  The 
King'ssign-manual,  the  visual  warrantfor  it,  could  not  be  obtained.  Would 
it  be  said  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  command  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  put  the  Great  Seal  to  the  commission  ?  Both  Houses  tad  recently 
resolved  that  the  Heir  Apparent  has  no  saeh  right.  Would  the  Lord 
ChanoeDor  himself  venture  to  do  it,  of  his  own  accord  ?  Undoubtedly, 
he  would  not.  The  oommission  must  he  ordered  by  some  authority,  for, 
being  onoe  issued  with  the  Great  Seal  annexed  to  it,  it  commanded  im- 
plicit obedience,  and  the  law  would  admit  no  subsequent  inquiry  respect- 
ing its  validity.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  two 
Houses  to  direct  the  Gfreat  Seal  to  be  put  to  the  commission,  and  in  their 
power  only.  The  Great  Seal  was  the  high  instrument  by  which  the 
King's  Jiat  was  irrevocably  given ;  it  was  the  davts  Regni,  the  mouth  of 
royal  authority,  the  organ  by  which  the  sovereign  spoke  his  will.  Such 
was  its  efficacy,  that  even  if  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  caprice,  put  the 
Great  Seal  to  any  commission,  it  could  not  afterwards  be  questioned.  In 
so  doing  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  but  the  Judges  must  give 
effect  to  it.*  If  an  act  of  parliament  receive  the  royal  assent  by  a  com- 
mission under  the  Great  Seal,  '  Le  Roy  le  Voet'  being  so  pronounced,  it 
is  added  to  the  statute-book,  and  becomes  the  law  of  the  ^nd,  which  no 
one  may  question.  Thus  the  'phantom'  would  prove  a  substantial  bene- 
fit, and  the  'ficHoti^  would  end  in  the  reality  which  all  good  men  de- 
sired." Hia  Lordship  then  went  on  to  explain,  and  to  rely  upon,  the 
precedent  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  when,  the 
Sovereign  being  an  infant  of  nine  months  old,  the  Great  Seal  was  placed 
in  his  hand,  or  his  hand  was  placed  on  the  Great  Seal,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  given  by  him  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls;  whereupon  many 
commissions  were  sealed  by  it,  and  the  government  was  carried  on  under 
its  authority.  He  concluded  by  moving,  "  That  it  is  expedient  and  ne- 
cessary that  letters  patent  for  opening  the  Parliament  should  pass  under 
the  Great  8eal."t 

At  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Camden  agreed  that  the 
names  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  of  the  other  princes  of  the  blood  should 
be  omitted  from  the  commission,  as  they  all  londemned  this  rp™,  q  i 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  motion  was  cairied  without  a      L  -' 

division.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  a  commission,  undei  the 
Great  Seal,  was  produced  in  the  name  of  his  most  gracious  Majesty 
George  III,,  by  which  his  Majesty  wm  made  to  declaie,  that,  "-it  not  hi- 
in^  convenient /or  Aim.  to  be  perwnall^ presertl,  he  authoiised  certain 

•  Till  repealed  bj  um/acias.  f  27  Pml.  Hist,  1123-1133. 
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Commission  era  to  open  the  Parliament  in  Kis  name,  and  to  declare  the 
causes  of  Parliament  being  summoned  bj  him."  The  Commons  atfand- 
ing  at  tie  bar  of  ths  House  of  Lords  to  tear  the  commission  read,  the 
Commissioners  declared  the  causes  of  the  summons  to  be,  "  to  provide 
for  the  care  of  hia  Majesty's  royal  person,  and  for  the  administration  of 
the  royal  authority."  The  two  Houses  did  not  go  through  the  form  of 
agreeing  upon  an  humble  address  to  hia  Majesty,  in  answer  to  his  gra- 
cious speeob  by  his  Commissioners;  but  the  Regency  Bill  vas  immedi- 
ately brought  in.  "  The  phantom"  did  not  a  second  time  appear  to  make 
the  bill  a  law;  for,  after  it  had  passed  the  Commons,  and  while  it  waa 
in  committee  In  the  Lords,  it  was  stopped  by  the  King's  convalescence ; 
and  George  III.  remained  aboye  twenty  years  on  the  throne  before  there 
'  e  of  his  malady  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  resort  to 


similar  proceedings.*^ 

From  the  course  then  adopted,  and  carried  through,  I  presume,  it  is 
rM*v  5  1  '^'"'  **  ^^  considered  part  of  our  constitution,  tJiat  if  ever, 
L  'J      during  the  natural  life  of  the  Sovereign,  he  is  unable,  by 

mental  disease,  personally  to  exercise  the  royal  functions,  the  deficiency 
is  to  be  supplied  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  who,  in  their  discre' 
tion,  will  probably  elect  the  heir  apparent  Kegent,  under  such  restrictions 
e^  they  may  please  to  propose, — but  who  may  pi-efer  the  head  of  the 
ruling  faction,  and  at  once  vest  in  him  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 
On  the  two  occasions  referred  to  in  the  reigu  of  George  III.,  the  next 
heir  being  at  enmity  with  the  King  and  his  ministers,  this  was  con- 
sidered the  loyal  and  courtly  doctrine,  and,  from  its  apparent  advance- 
ment of  the  rights  of  Parliament,  there  was  no  difSculty  in  casting  odium 
upon  those  who  opposed  it :  but  I  must  avow  that  my  deliberate  opinion 
coincides  with  that  of  Burke,  Pox,  and  Erskine,  who  pronounced  it  to 
be  unsupported  by  any  precedent,  and  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Polisli,  not  the  English,  monarchy.  The  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  would  be  the  proper  ti-n)unal  to  pronounce  that  the  Sovereign 
is  unable  to  act;  but  then,  as  if  he  were  naturally,  as  well  as  civilly, 
dead,  the  next  heir  ought,  as  of  right,  to  assume  the  government  as 
Eegent,  ever  ready  to  lay  it  down  on  the  Sovereign's  restoration  to 
reason, — in  the  sumo  way  as  our  Lady  Victoria  would  have  returned 
to  a  private  station  if,  after  her  accession,  there  had  appeared  poathnmoua 
issue  of  William  lY.  by  his  Queen.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  possible 
abuses  by  the  next  heir  as  Eegent,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  living  Sove- 
reign,— but  there  may  be  greater  abuses  of  the  power  of  election  imputed 
to  the  two  Houses,  whereby  a  change  of  dynasty  might  be  effected.  I 
conceive,  therefore,  that  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  1789,  acted  more  con- 
Btitutionally  in  acknowledging  the  right  of  the  next  heir, — in  scouting 
the  fiction  of  a  commission,  or  royal  assent,  from  the  insane  Sovereign, — 
and  in  addressing  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon  himself  the  govern- 
ment as  Kegent. 

After  the  King's  recovery,  Lord  Camden  adhered  (with  one  memora- 

«  27  ParL  Hiat.  1207.    See  Pari.  Deb.  xmHi.  830,  1102. ;  ante,  Vol.  I. 
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ble  exception)  to  tlie  resolution  be  bacl  annoTinoed,  that,  on  account  of 
his  advanced  ago,  he  would,  no  longer  take  part  in  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  but  he  remained  in  bis  office,  and  steadily  supported 
tbe  Administration  by  bia  councils.  It  bas  been  suggested  that,  in  his 
extended  coDnection  with  Mr.  Pitt,  he  abandoned  the  liberal  principles 
for  which  he  had  so  long  struggled.  But  this  charge  is,  I  think,  entirely 
without  foundation.  He  bad  been  called  away  to  a  better  state  of  exist- 
ence before  the  commencement  of  the  trials  for  high  treason  which  dis- 
graced the  country  in  the  end  of  tbe  year  1794, — and  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  measure  adopted  with  his  sanction  which  might  not  have  been 
brought  forward  under  Lord  Chatham  or  Lord  Eookingham.  Bishop 
Watson  accuses  him  of  an  entire  subserviency  at  this  tiine  to  tbe  sup- 
posed illiberal  policy  of  the  Govemment.  "I  asked  j-  17001 
him,"  says  the  Bishop,  "if  be  foresaw  any  danger  likely  L  ■  ■  -J 
to  result  to  the  Church  establishment  from  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts;  be  ^nsMered  &t  onee, 'none  whatever  ;  Pitt  was  wrong 
in  refusing  the  application  of  the  Dissenters,  but  he  must  now  be  sup- 
ported.' " — I  neTer  attach  much  importance  to  what  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  from  any  man  in  the  laxity  of  private  talk ;  but  supposing  this 
reminiscence  to  be  quite  correct,  and  that  no  qualification  or  circumstance 
to  vary  the  effect  is  forgotten,  might  not  tbe  President  of  the  Council, 
without  sacrificing  the  Dissenters  or  his  own  consistency,  hesitate  about 
breaking  up  the.  Government  on  their  account,  and  wait  for  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  to  do  them  justice  ?  The  Bishop  might  have 
been  softened  by  another  anecdote  which  he  relates  of  Lord  Camden 
about  the  same  time  : — "I  remember  his  saying  to  me  one  night  when 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  was  speaking,  contrary,  as  I  thought,  to  his 
conviction,  '  There  nom,  I  could  not  do  (hat ;  he  is  supportirtg  what  he 
does  not  ielieve  a  word  of.'  "* 

Iiord  Camden,  like  many  very  sincere  and  steady  friends  of  liberty, 
was  much  appalled  by  the  excesses  of  the  French  Bevolntion,  and  was 
alarmed  lest  our  free  institutions,  tbe  growth  of  ages,  and  the  result  of 
reason  and  experience,  might  be  endangered  by  reckless  Jacobin  innova- 
tion. Any  expressions  which  be  might  use  while  labouring  under  such 
impressions  are  not  to  be  nicely  weighed  for  the  purpose  of  making  out 
a  charge  of  inconsistency  against  him.  Burke  having  sent  him  a  copy 
of  his  "  Appeal  from  the  new  to  the  old  Whigs,"  received  from  him  the 
following  answer : — 

"  Brighton,  August  5,  1791. 

"Sir, 

"  I  have  received  with  great  pleasure  your  last  publication,  which,  aa 
it  professed  to  be  sent  by  the  author,  I  determined  to  read  through  with 
tbe  utmost  attention,  that  I  might  aftiOrwards  proportion  my  thanks  to 
the  value  of  tbe  present.f  I  have  done  so,  and  am  ready  to  declare  my 
perfect  concurrence  in  every  part  of  the  argument,  from  tbe  beginning 

*  Bishop  Watson's  Memoirs,  p.  162. 

f  I  must  confess  that,  for  consilience  sake,  I  follow  just  the  opposite  rule — 
always  returning  thanks  when  I  have  react  the  title-page. 
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to  the  end,  ancl  return  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  presenting  me  witTi 
so  valuable  a  performance,  ttough  perhaps  my  acknowledgement  of  its 
merit  may  lose  some  part  of  its  grace  by  my  being  an  interested  party, 
03  I  am,  in  the  success  of  the  doctrine.  The  commendation  of  one  con- 
vert (and  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  many)  would  be  a  stronger 
testimony  of  its  value  tban  the  applause  of  hundreds  that  needed  no 
conviction.  I,  for  instance,  like  many  others,  have  always  thought 
myself  an  old  Whig,  and  hold  the  same  principles  with  yourself;  but  I 
suppose  none,  or  very  few  of  us,  over  thought  upon  the  subject  with 
80  much  correctness,  and  hardly  any  would  be  able  to  express  their 
thoughts  with  such  clearness,  justness,  and  force  of  argument.  I  am 
therefore,  as  well  as  them,  better  instructed  how  to  instruct  others  than 
I  was  before, 

"  There  is  only  one  passage  in  your  book  that  gives  me  the  least 
concern,  and  that  is  where  you  talk  of  retiring  from  public  business. 
£'or  though,  as  a  member  of  the  Administration,  I  might  be  welt  enough 
pleased  at  the  Opposition's  losing  one  of  its  ablest  assistants,  yet  I  shall 
be  sorry  to  see  the  Parliament  deprived  of  so  strenuous  an  advocate  for 
the  constitution. 

"  As  an  old  Whig  therefore,  and  not  as  a  minister,  give  me  leave  to 
subscribe  myself. 


ind  obedient  servant, 


"  Camden." 


CHAPTER  CXLYIII. 

CONOLUHION  OF  THE  LIFE  OS  LORD 

Lord  Camden  showed  his  sincere  and  unabated  attachment  to  his 
r  I7qi  1    *^*^''y  political  principles  by  his  zealous  support  of  Mr. 

L  '      -I   Fox's  Libel  Bill,  which  otherwise  never  would  have  passed 

the  House  of  Lords.  Near  the  close  of  the  session  of  1791  Thurlow 
threw  it  out,  under  pretence  that  there  was  not  time  to  consider  it,  but 
not  before  Lord  Camden  had  made  an  admirable  speech  in  its  favour, 
showing  that  the  jury  were  the  proper  judges  of  the  seditious  tendency 
of  any  writing  called  a  seditious  libel.  He  said, — "  I  have  long  endea- 
voured to  define  what  is  a  seditious  libel,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  definition  which  either  meets  the  approbation  of  my  mind,  or  ought 
to  be  satisfactory  to  others-  Some  judges  have  laid  down  that  any  cen- 
sure of  the  government  is  a  libel.  Others  say,  that  it  is  only  groundless 
calumnies  on  government  that  are  to  be  considered  libels;  but  is  the 
judge  to  decide  as  a  matter  of  law  whether  the  accusation  be  well  or  ill 
founded?  You  must  place  the  press  under  the  power  of  judges  or  juries, 
and  I  think  your  Lordships  will  have  no  doubt  which  to  prefer."* 
*  29  Pari.  Hist  781. 
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In  (he  fullowing  year  the  bill  again  came  up  from  the  Commona,  and 
Thurlow  ili<l  his  best  to  defeat  it.     He  summoned  the   _  I'-Q'jn 

judges,  and  obtained  from  them  an  unanimous  opinion   L  '    "  'J 

that  tho  question  of  '  libel  or  no  libel'  was  one  of  pure  Ifiw,  for  the 
Court  alone, — and  two  law  Lords,  Lord  Bathurst,  an  es-ehaneellor,  and 
Lord  Kenjou,  tha  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  combined  with 
him  to  estinguish  the  rights  of  juries.  But  the  veteran  champion  of 
those  rights  was  undaunted.  "Nothing  can  be  more  refreshing  to  the 
lovers  of  liberty,  or  more  gratifying  to  those  who  venerate  the  judicial 
character,  than  to  contemplate  the  glorious  struggle  for  his  long- cherished 
principles  with  which  Lord  Camden's  illustrious  life  closed.  The  fire  of 
his  youth  seemed  to  kindle  in  the  bosom  of  one  touching  on  foui-score, 
as  he  was  impelled  to  destroy  the  servile  and  inconsistent  doctrines  of 
others — slaves  to  mere  technical  lore,  but  void  of  the  sound  and  dis- 
criminating judgment  which  mainly  constitutes  a  legal,  and  above  all  a 
judicial  miad."* 

In  the  memorable  debate  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  bill, — rising 
in  bis  place  slowly  and  with  difSculty, — still  leaning  on  his  rjyj.y  ig  -i 
staff,  he  thus  began  : — "  I  thought  never  to  have  troubled    <■  '^ 

your  Lordships  more.  The  hand  of  age  is  upon  me,  and  I  have  for 
some  time  felt  myself  unable  to  take  an  active  part  in  your  delibera- 
tions. On  the  present  occasion,  however,  I  consider  myself  as  particu- 
larly, or  rather  as  personally,  bound  to  address  you — and  probably  for 
the  last  time.  My  opinion  on  this  subject  has  been  long  known;  it  is 
upon  record ;  it  lies  on  your  Lordships'  table ;  I  shall  retain  it,  and  I 
trust  I  have  yet  strength  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  consonant  to  the  law 
and  the  constitution."  His  voice,  which  had  been  at  first  low  and  tremu- 
lous, grew  firm  and  loud,  and  all  his  physical  as  well  as  mental  powers 
seemed  animated  and  revived.  Ho  then  stated,  with  his  wonted  pre- 
cision, what  the  true  question  was,  and  he  argued  it  with  greater  spirit 
than  ever.  Alluding  to  his  favourite  illustration,  from  a  trial  for  mur- 
der, he  said,  "  A  man  may  kill  another  in  his  own  defence,  or  under 
various  circumstances,  which  render  the  killing  no  murder.  How  are 
these  things  to  bo  explained  ? — by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  What 
is  the  ruling  principle  ? — The  intention  of  the  party.  Who  decides  on 
the  intention  of  the  party  ?  The  judge  ?  Mo  1  the  jury.  So  the  jury 
are  allowed  to  judge  of  the  intention  upon  an  indictment  for  murder, 
and  not  upon  an  indictment  for  a  libel ! ! !  The  jury  might  as  weli  be 
deprived  of  the  power  of  judging  of  the  fact  of  publication,  for  that, 
likewise,  depends  upon  the  intention.  What  is  the  oath  of  the  jury  ? 
Well  and  truly  to  try  the  iimejoined — which  is  the  plea  of  not  (/uilii/  to 
the  whole  charge."  In  going  over  the  cases,  when  he  came  to  Hex  v. 
Omen,  in  which  he  gained  such  distinction  as  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
he  explained  how  he  had  been  allowed  to  address  the  jury,  to  show  the 
innocence  of  the  alleged  libel.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  came  Rex  v.  Sheb- 
ieare,  where,  as  Attorney-General,  I  conducted  the  prosecution.    I  went 

*  Lord.  Brougham's  Lives  of  Statesmen,  iii.  178 
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ittto  court  predeterraiDcd  to  insist  on  the  jury  taking  the  whole  case  into 
their  consideration;  and  so  little  did  I  attend  to  the  authority  of  the 
judges,  that,  in  arguing  the  character  of  the  libel,  I  turned  my  hack 
upon  them,  directing  all  I  had  to  say  fo  the  jurj-hox.  In  the  days  of 
the  Charleses  and  Jameses,  the  doctrine  now  contended  for  would  have 
been  moat  precious;  it  would  have  served  as  an  admirable  footstool  for 
tyranny.  So  clear  is  it  that  the  jury  are  to  decide  the  question  of  '  Uliel 
or  no  libel  ?'  that  if  all  the  bench,  and  all  the  bar,  and  the  unanimous 
Toice  of  Parliament,  were  to  declare  it  to  bo  otherwise,  I  could  not 
change  my  opinion.  I  ash  your  Lordships  to  say,  who  siiall  have  the 
care  of  the  liberty  of  the  press?  The  judges,  or  the  people  of  England? 
The  jury  are  the  people  of  England.  The  judges  are  independent  men. 
Be  it  so.  But  are  they  totally  beyond  the  possibility  of  corruption  from 
the  Crown  ?  Is  it  impossible  to  show  them  favour  in  any  way  whatever  ? 
The  truth  is,  they  possibly  may  be  corrupted — juries  never  can !  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  giving  judges  the  whole  control  of  the  press  ? 
Nothing  would  appear  that  could  be  disagreeable  to  the  government.  As 
well  might  an  act  of  parliament  pass,  that  nothing  shdi  be  printed  or 
published  but  panegyrics  on  ministers.  Suoh  doctrines  being  acted  upon, 
we  should  soon  lose  every  thought  of  freedom.  If  it  is  not  law  it  should 
be  made  law — that  in  prosecutions  for  libel,  the  jury  shall  decide  upon 
the  whole  case.  In  the  full  catalogue  of  crimes,  there  is  not  one  so  fit 
to  be  determined  by  a  jury  as  a  libel."  Before  he  concluded,  he  took 
an  opportunity  to  pay  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to  his  old  rival.  Lord 
Mansfield,  now  almost  in  the  tomb,  into  which  he  himself  was  so  soon 
to  follow  him.  "  Though  so  often  opposed  to  him,"  said  he,  "  I  ever 
honoured  his  learning  and  his  genius;  and,  if  he  could  be  present,  he 
would  bear  witness  that  personal  rancour  or  animosity  never  mixed  with 
our  controversies.  When,  after  this  last  efibrt,  I  shall  disappear,  I  hope 
that  I,  too,  may  have  credit  for  good  intentions  with  those  who  differ 
from  ray  opinions,  and  that  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  '  through  a  long  life 
lie  was  consistent  in  the  desire  to  serve  his  coiintry.'  "  This  speech  was 
warmly  complimented  by  all  who  followed,  on  both  sides,  in  a  two- 
nights'  debate,  and  gained  a  majority  of  57  to  32  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  general  espectation  was,  that  it  would  be  allowed  to  pass  silently 
through  its  subsequent  stages ;  but  Thurlow  trying  to  damage  it  in  com- 
mitfee  by  a  nullifying  amendment,  Lord  Camden  was  ogaia  called  up, 
rT        1   T709T  saying,  that  "hewouldeontendfor  the  truth  of  hisposi- 

LJ  UNE  1,  1  /»Z. J   jj^^^  ^^  ^  j,j^^  ^jgj^j,  ^^  ^^j,j^^  .^  ^^^^  ^f  jj^gj^  j^  jj^g  ^^^ 

hour  of  his  esistenoe,  manibus  pedihusque."  When  he  had  reiterated 
his  argument,  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Lord  Chancellor. — "  I  trust  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  will  agree  to 
a  clause  being  added  to  the  bill,  which  he  will  see  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  do  equal  justice  between  the  public  and  those  prosecuted  for 
libels.  This  clause  will  authorize  the  grantiog  of  a  new  trial,  if  the 
Court  should  be  dissatisfied  with  a  verdict  given  for  the  defendant." 

Jiarl  Camden. — "  What !  after  a  verdict  of  acquittal  ?" 
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JjOrd  GTiancdlor. — "Yes!" 
Earl  Gamden. — "  No,  I  thank  you  I !  !"* 

These  were  tte  last  words  he  ever  uttered  in  public.  The  bill,  in  its 
declaratory  form,  was  then  suffered  to  pass  through  the  committee,  and 
to  be  read  a  third  time  ;  Lords  Thurlow,  Bathurst,  and  Kenyon,  signing 
a  strong  protest  against  St.  This  is  to  be  honoured  as  a  great  example 
of  a  law  Lord  boldly  declaring  and  acting  upon  his  own  deliberate  and 
conscientious  conviction  npoa  a  question  of  law,  contrary  to  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  judges  when  asked  their  advice  for  the  assistance  of 
the  House.  Now  that  the  mist  of  prejudice  has  cleared  away,  I  believe 
that  English  lawyers  almost  unanimously  think  that  Lord  Camden's 
view  of  the  question  was  correct  on  strict  legal  principles ;  and  that  the  act 
was  properly  made  to  declare  the  right  of  the  jury  to  determine  upon 
the  character  of  the  alleged  libel,  instead  of  enacting  it  as  an  innova^ 
tjon. 

Ko  law  ever  operated  more  beneficially  than  that  which  had  been  so 
long  and  so  violently  opposed  by  legal  dignitaries.  It  pot  an  end  to  the 
indecent  struggle,  in  trials  for  libel,  between  the  judge  and  the  jury, 
which  had  ^itated  courts  of  justice  near  a  century;  it  placed  the  liberty 
of  the  press  on  a  secure  basis ;  all  the  predictions  that  it  would  encourage 
seditions  publications  and  attacks  on  private  character  have  been  falsified; 
and  we  have  now  the  best  definition  of  a  libel — "  a  publication  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  twelve  honest,  independent,  and  intelligent  men,  is  mis- 
ohievous  and  ought  to  be  punished."  The  bill  bears  the  name  of  Mr. 
Fos,  because  he  introduced  it  into  the  House  of  Commons,  while  the 
merit  of  it  is  claimed  by  the  admirers  of  Erskine  on  account  of  his 
glorious  fight  for  the  rights  of  juries  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St, 
Asaph ;  but  Pratt  had  struggled  successfully  for  its  principle  long  before 
these  names  were  ever  heard  of,  and  to  him  we  must  ascribe  ita  final 
triumph.*  His  perseverance  is  the  more  meritorious,  as  he  might  have 
had  a  plausible  pretest  for  taking  a  contrary  course,  from  the  multipli- 
cation of  seditions  writings,  and  the  democratio  movement  then  supposed 
to  threaten  the  public  tranquillity;  but  he  wisely  tbought  that  the  vessel 
of  the  state  is  best  prepared  to  encounter  a  storm  by  making  a  jettison 
of  abuses. 

Lord  Camden  survived  two  years.  Although  his  mental  feoulties 
remained  unimpaired,  he  did  not  again  appear  before  the  public.  He 
would  have  been  glad  to  resign  his  office,  but  it  was  not  convenient  that 
a  vacancy  should  he  made  in  the  Cabinet,  and  "  the  King  claimed  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  services  while  he  was  so  well  able  to  perform  them." 
Every  possible  indulgence  was  shown  him.  Cabinets  were  often  held  at 
his  house ;  and  draughts  of  deliberation  were  sent  to  him  into  the  coun- 
try, where  he  now  for  the  most  part  resided. 

*  29  ParL  Hist.  140^-1584. 

f  It  is  said  that  Lord  Camden  had  preparett  the  draught  of  Mr.  Fos'a  Libel 
Bii  many  years  before,  but  Itept  it  back  till  he  siiw  theic  was  a  ohanoo  of  carry- 
ing it, — jEtiTojp.  Mag.  Aug.  1794,  p,  93. 
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His  private  friendships  continued  to  be  clierisTiecl  with  unabated 
r-n  r.  T  i-Q^  1  ardour.  Thus,  a  few  weeks  before  Lis  death,  he  ad- 
1_UE0.  /,  l/Jii.j  ^^^^^j  ^jj^  p^j.^  of  Grafton  :— 

"  I  am  more  restored  than  I  ever  expected  to  he,  and,  if  I  can  combat 
this  winter,  perhaps  may  recover  so  much  strength  aa  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  my  days  with  cheerfulness  :  but  I  do  not  believe  it  possible 
ever  for  me  to  return  to  business,  and  I  think  your  Grace  will  never  see 
me  again  at  the  head  of  the  Conncil  Board.  It  is  high  time  for  me  to 
become  a  private  man  and  retire.  But,  whatever  may  be  my  fatare 
condition,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  I  shall  remain  with  the  same 
respect  and  attention, 

"  Tour  Grace's  most  faithful  friend,"  &c. 

He  then  made  a  short  excursion  to  Bath,  to  try  the  benefit  of  the 


|-  1704  1    waters;  but  the  siami'xa  of  life  were  gone,  and  his  spirits 

L  ■    '  '-I    were  brolcen  by  bodily  debility.     While  there,  he  met 

hia  old  political  antagonist,  Welbore  Eilia,  now  Lord  Mendip,  who, 
although  his  senior,  had  a  constitution  stiil  unbroken.  Meeting  in  the 
pump-room,  the  courtier  said  to  the  patriot,  "  I  hope  you  are  well,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  happy  old  age."  "  Happy  I"  said  Lord  Camden, 
in  a  ftt  of  temporary  despondency,  "  how  can  a  man  he  happy  who  has 
survived  all  his  passions  and  all  hia  enjoyraenta  ?"  "  Oh,  my  dear 
Lord,"  was  the  reply,  "  do  not  talk  so  :  while  God  ia  pleased  to  enable 
me  to  read  my  Homer  in  my  ordinary  hours,  and  my  Bible  at  my  better 
times,  I  cannot  but  he  thankful  and  happy." 

He  saw  that  he  must  now  only  look  for  happiness  in  a  better  world, 
and,  to  meet  hia  end  in  the  midst  of  his  family  and  hia  friends,  he  soon 
after  removed  to  his  town  residence  in  Hill  street,  Berkeley  Square. 
Here  he  gradually  sunk,  more  through  the  gentle  pressure  of  time  than 
any  particular  disorder,  He  quietly  breathed  his  last  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1794,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age, — exactly  thirteen  months 
after  the  decease  of  his  great  rival.  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  attained 
the  more  venerable  age  of  eighty-nine. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  family  vault,  in  the  parish  church 
of  Seal,  in  Kent.  A  monument  has  there  been  erected  to  his  memory, 
with  an  epitaph,  which,  after  stating  his  age,  and  the  various  offices  he 
held,  thus  concludes  in  language  which,  though  dictated  by  the  piety  of 
an  affectionate  son,  posterity  will  repeat : — 

"  Endowed  with  abilitifls  of  tlie  highest  order,  with  learning  deep  and  exten- 
sive,  with  tasta  disoriminating  and  oovreot,  with  talents  inaooietymostinstruetiTe 
and  agreeable,  and  with  integrity  oniTevsallj  acknowledged,  he  lirad  beloyed  by 
his  family  and  friends,  respected  and  venerated  by  hia  conntry,  and  died  vimver- 
sally  regretted  by  all  good  men." 

Among  all  the  Chancellors  whose  lives  I  have  written,  or  who  arc  yet 
in  prospect  before  me,  there  is  no  one  wliose  virtues  have  been  more 
highly  estimated  than  Lord  Camden's.  We  may  conceive  how  he  was 
regarded  in  his  own  age,  from  the  character  of  him  by  Horace  Walpole, 
ever  ansious,  by  sarcasms  and  sneers,  to  lower  even  those  whom  he  pro- 
fessed to  exalt : — "  Mansfield  had  a  bitter  antagonist  in  Pi-att,  who  was 
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steady,  warm,  sullen,  stained  with  so  reproaoli,  and  a  uniform  Wliig. 
Kov  aliould  we  deem  less  highly  of  him  becausB  private  motives  etiiTed 
him  on  to  the  contest  Alas !  how  cold  wonld  puhlic  Tirtnc  be  if  it 
never  glowed  but  with  puhlio  heat !  So  seldom,  too,  it  is  that  any  con- 
siderations can  bias  a  man  to  run  counter  to  the  colour  of  his  ofSoe,  and 
the  interests  of  his  profession,  that  the  world  should  not  be  too  scrupu- 
lous about  accepting  the  service  as  a  merit,  but  should  honour  it  at  least 
for  the  sake  of  the  precedent," 

A  contemporary  writer  says : — "  He  was  blessed  by  nature  with  a 
clear,  persuasive,  and  satisfactory  manner  of  conveying  his  ideas.  In 
the  midst  of  politeness  and  facility,  he  kept  up  the  true  dignity  of  his 
important  office :  in  the  midst  of  exemplary  patience,  (foreign  to  his 
natural  temper,  and  therefore  the  more  commendabie,)  bis  understanding 
was  always  vigilant.  His  memory  v/na  prodigious  in  readiness  and  com- 
prehension ;  but,  above  all,  there  appeared  &  tied  of  benevolent  solici- 
tude for  the  discovery  of  frulh,  that  won  the  suitors  to  a  thorough  and 
implicit  confidence  in  him."* 

I  find  nothing  hinted  against  him  as  a  judge,  eseept  "that  he  was  a 
little  too  prolix  in  the  reason  of  his  decrees,  by  taking  notice  even  of 
inferior  oironmstancea,  and  viewing  t!ie  question  in  every  conceivable 
light."  The  same  objector  adds  ; — "  This,  however,  was  an  error  on  the 
right  side,  and  arose  from  his  wish  to  satisfy  the  bar,  and  his  own  mind, 
which  was,  perhaj©  to  a  weakness,  dissatisfied  with,  its  first  impressions, 
however  strong."  Both  as  an  Equity  and  a  Common  Law  Judge,  hia 
authority  continues  to  be  held  in  reverence  by  the  profession. 

As  a  politician,  he  is  (o  be  held  up  as  a  bright  example  of  consistency 
and  true  patriotism  to  all  future  generations  of  English  lawyers,  and  the 
high  honours  which  he  reached  should  oonnteract  the  demoralising  effect 
of  the  success  which  has  too  often  attended  tergiversation  and  profligacy, 
—when  these  caloiilafions  are  sided  by  the  recollection  that  such  suc- 
cess, however  brilliant,  will  neither  secure  permanent  admiration  nor  real 
happiness. 

Lord  Camden's  eloquence  is  not  fi-ee  from  tinsel — but  still  it  is  cha- 
racterised by  sterling  vigour  of  thought,  richness  of  imagery,  and  felicity 
of  diction.  Like  most  great  English  lawyers,  and  unlike  most  great 
Erench  and  Scotch  lawyers,  he  never  aimed  at  literary  distinction.  His 
only  knoTfu  printed  production  was  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Process  of 
Latitat  in  Wales."  But  he  had  a  great  taste  for  reading,  which  did  not 
confine  itself  to  legal  and  antiquarian  lore.  It  is  said  that  throughout 
life  he  was  a  devourer  of  romances,  including  the  interminable  tomes  of 
Scuderi, — and  that  the  "Grand  Cyras"  and  "Philidaspos"  furnished 
him  many  an  evening's  repast,  for  which  his  appetite  was  sharpened  by 
the  juridical  labours  which  had  occupied  the  morning.  Late  in  life  he 
learned  Spanish,  to  read  the  romances  in  that  language ;  having  exhausted 
those  written  in  English,  Erench,  and  Italian. f  Although  he  never 
pretended  to  be  a  poet,  he  would  sometimes  goodnaturedly  pen  'eers  de 

*  Almon's  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.  p.  ZM.  f  PurBuits  of  Literature,  p.  Gl. 
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Bociilf:.  GiviDg  a  party  on  Twelfth  Night  to  a  numter  of  joung  per-, 
sons,  lie  required  that  all  the  company  in  turn  must  produce  four  linea 
oa  the  character  they  should  respectively  draw.  Ha  himself  drew  a 
young  harrister  in  wig  and  gown,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — 

"  Lawyer,  attend  to  me,  and  I'll  unfold 
How  bcEiBB  and  sUyer  ahall  make  starling  gold; 
My  nostrum  aiiall  all  alchemy  aurpasa. 
If  your  tong  le  u  silver   and  your  toi  ehead  brass 

In  his  youth,  he  followed  the  example  of  Lord  Chaneollor  Nirth  m 
devoting  himself,  as  a  relaxation  fiom  study,  to  music,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  made  great  profiLiency,  for,  his  fiiend  Dayies  phnning  aa 
opera  to  he  set  to  music  hy  Hand  1,  we  find  him  offering  to  assist  with 
his  advice  respecting  the  genius  of  muoical  verse,  the  length  of  the 
performance,  the  numbtis  and  talent  <f  the  smgeis,  and  thi,  positiDQ  of 
the  choruses — in  the  language  of  an  accomplished  adept  in  the  stienee  of 
harmony. 

He  was  not  a  member  (I  shonld  have  TDeon  glad  to  record  that  he  was) 
of  "  the  Literary  Olub,"  and  he  never  seems  to  have  been  intimate  with 
Johnson  or  Goldsmith,  or  any  of  the  distmguished  authors  of  his  day. 
"  Goldsmith,  in  his  diverting  simplicity,  complained  one  day,  in  a  mix^d 
company,  of  Lord  Camden.  '  /  Ttiet  him,'  said  he,  '  at  Lord  Clare's 
house  in  the  covMry,  and  he  tooh  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had 
been  an  ordinary  man.'  The  company  having  laughed  heartily,  Johnson 
stood  forth  in  defence  of  his  friend.  '-Nay,  gentlemen,  said  he,  '  Dr. 
Goldsmith  is  in  the  Hghi.  A  nobleman,  ought  to  have  made  up  to  such  a 
Tnan  as  Goldsmith,  and  I  think  it  is  inueh  against  Lord  Camden  that  he 
neglected  him.'"* — However,  we  learn  likewise  from  the  inimitable 
Boswell,  that  Lord  Camden  was  on  a  footing  of  great  familiarity  with 
him  "  whose  death  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations."  "  I  told  him,"  says 
this  prince  of  biographers,  "  that  one  morning  when  I  went  to  breakfast 
with  Garrict,  who  was  very  vain  of  his  intimacy  with  Lord  Camden,  he 
accosted  me  thus :  "  Pray  now  did  you — did  you  meet  a  little  lawyer 
turning  ffie  comer,  eh  f  "  No,  sir,"  said  I.  "  Fi-ay  what  do  you  mean 
by  the  question  f"  "  "Why"  replied  Gartiok,  with  an  affected  indifference, 
yet  as  standing  on  tip-toe, '  Lord  Camden  has  this  moment  lefi  me.  We 
have  had  a  long  waUc  togetker.'  Johnson  :  '  Well,  sir,  Garriek  talked 
very  prop^ly.  Lord  Gomdmt  was  a  little  lawyer  to  he  assonating 
so  familiarly  w&h  a  player,'"  f  But  in  another  mood  Johnson  would 
have  highly  t^d  deservedly  praised  the  little  lawyer  for  relishing  the 
society  of  a  man  who  was  a'  most  agreeable  companion,  and  of  high 
intellectual  aooomplishments,  as  well  as  the  greatest  actor  who  over  trod 
the  English  stage. 

Lord  Camden  is  said  to  have  teen  somewhat  of  an  epicurean — indig-, 
posed  towards  exertion,  bodily  or  mental,  unless  when  roused  to  it  by 
the  necessity  of  business,  or  the  excitement  of  strong  feeling; — and  to 

*  BoawcU's  Life  of  Johnson,  iii.  336.  f  Ibid.  306. 
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have  taken  considerable  paius  in  supplying  hia  larder  and  Hs  cellar  with 
all  that  could  beat  furnish  forth  an  exquisite  banquet.  It  is  certain  that 
he  was  himself  alwaya  extremely  temperate,  forming  a  contrast  in  this 
and  other  partieuiats  with  his  immediate  predecessor  on  the  woolsack, — 
'  '  Is  converaatioa  waa  ever  polished  and  decorous.  He  seems  to  have 
'  " '    'a  private  life,  and  to  have  had  in  a  distinguished  degree 


With  many  political  opponenta,  he  waa  without  a  personal  enemy. 

Lord  Camden  was  in  stature  below  the  middle  siae,  but  well  propor- 
tioned and  active.  We  have  several  esquisite  portraits  of  him.  That 
painted  for  the  City  of  London,  by  Ueynolds,  is  one  of  the  Bnest 
specimens  of  the  English  school.  Judging  from  these,  his  physiognomy, 
without  marked  features  or  deep  lines,  was  more  expressive  of  gentleness 
of  disposition  and  frank  good-hnmour  than  of  profound  thonghtfulncss 
or  stem  resolution. 

With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  slight  fit  of  the  gout,  he  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  health.  He  had  never  had  the  smallpox,  and  it  is  related 
of  him  as  a  weakness,  that  he  was  always  much  afraid  of  taking  that 
disorder — his  terrors  being  greatly  aggravated  when  hia  friend,  Lord 
Waldegrave,  died  of  it  at  the  age  of  fifty.* 

He  left  a  son,  John  Jefireya,  who,  in  1812,  was  created  Marquis 
Camden  and  Earl  of  Brecknock,  and  who  was  not  only  distinguished  for 
his  public  servicea,  but  for  the  disinterested  renunciation  of  the  legal 
proflis  of  his  tellerahip  bynda  ylmtlam  unt  — to  th  g  t  b  n  fit 
of  the  public  revenue 

Lord  Chaooelior  C  md  n        n  w     p       nt  d  by  1  is  d    n    th 

present  Marquis,  who     ut    f       p    t  f     1        wn       tu       a  d  f     th 
memory  of  his  anoest        h     >    n  d       at  d  w  th  th  t      wh    h  h 

father  wore.f 

«  Nich.  Lit.  An.  yin.  E83.  f  Grandeur  of  the  Law,  27 
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THE  LIFE  OF  LOED  CAMDEN. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  George  Hardinge,  the  Welsh.  Jadge,  who  was  a 
nephew  of  Lord  Chancellor  Camden,  hud  written  a  Life  of  that  great  man,  and 
collected  for  publioatiou  his  epeeches  and  judgments.  IVhile  the  preceding 
Memoir  waa  going  through  the  pceas,  the  present  Macquia  Camden  haa  dis- 
oovered,  and  kindly  communioated  to  me,  all  that  had  been  iLCComplished,  or  at 
least  all  thitt  renudss,  of  this  undertaking.  The  very  lively  and  ingenious,  but 
rather  eooentrio  and  irregular,  George  Hardinge,  fitmona  for  Ms  solution  of  the 
Amedoau  quesUou,  by  showing  that  "  all  Americans  were  represented  in  parlia- 
ment by  tiie  Members  for  Kent,  the  lauds  of  the  United  States  being  held  of  the 
Ctown  as  of  the  Manor  of  Greenwich," — had  seriously  entered  on  this  task,  nud  hod 
composed  a  "  Table  of  Contents "  from  wLich  he  was  to  be^n  the  work,  and 
likewise  a  "Preface,"  as  if  he  had  finished  it.  These  I  give  in  extmso,  and  they 
will  be  found  very  curious.  As  to  completing  his  plan,  be  seems  to  hare  pro- 
ceeded rqp/!m  el  sparsint.  Bat  several  detached  parts  of  tbe  work  which  I  sub- 
join are  exoeediogly  graphic  and  interesting,  and  I  strongly  recommend  them  to 
the  notice  of  the  reader.— The  judgment  in  Shipley's  case,  though  perhaps  rather 
too  highly  praised,  is  likewise  well  deserving  of  pernsal. 

"COSTBHTS. 

"lord  Camden's  birth. 
State  of  bis  father's  age 
and  repute — at  (he  time. 

his  father's  death. 

his  entrance  into  Eton  College. 

his  election  into  King's  College. 

formed  his  olasioal  taste  at  these  two  colleges. 

It  never  changed. 
The  character  of  it  in  his  eloquence, 
and  in  bis  pen — 

ng'a  which  gare 
the  political  habit  1    f  t, 
and  principle       f°^ '^ 
He  found  a  party  of  Whigs  1  „_^.,.  -r,™-,, 
leagued  in  a  deadly  feud   |'iBa"'Bt  lories. 
My  father  at  the  head  of  it^    They  adopted  him  into  their  Cabinet. 
His  memorable  words  io  me  upon  this  topic. 
Whig  and  Tory  defined  and  distinguished. 

Not  a  baid  student — but  ralier  a  cursory  than  a  superficial  reader.     He 

read  with  genius. 

applied  with  reluctance  (a  fie  law. 

fond  of  convivial  habits  and  convivial  talents. 

but  abstaining  from  vice. 
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read,  as  before,  at  broten  intevvala. 

— —  earlj'  and  late  made  a  rule  of  turning  rales  into  thdr  prinoiploa, 
formed  an  acquaintance 

with  HawMuB  Brown 

and  witb.  Henry  Fielding. 
Short  ebaiaoter  of  both,  as  given  by  him. 

became  intimate  with  Lord  Northington,  who  took  a  fancy  to  Mm, 

— —  called  to  the  hai. 

very  little  buEiness. 

bated  it. 

was  often  going  to  leave  it. 

Dayis's  poem  to  him — prophetio. 
— —  "Wefltem  Circuit. 

Writes  a  Law  EsBay  ia  1745. 

A  moat  ingenions  performance — reeoTered  and  repnblished  by  me. 
1752.     Writea  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  Jew  Bill—a  very  admirable  work. 

upon  the  Western  CSrcnit  veeommended  and  pushed  by  Lord  Northington.  * 

made  a  King's  Cotmsel. 

acquired  great  fame  in  Osfordfihire  election. 

. high  in  repute. 

tempted  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  a  risk. 

Lord  Havdwicke  nsed  him  ill. 

would  not  hear  him. 

in  1757  upon  the  verge  of  ruin  (from  this  ill  treatment). 

- — -  rescued  by  two  miracles  : 

1,  The  resignation  of  Lord  Hardwicke. 

2.  Lord  Chatliiim's  passion  f(  r  bim 

hia  voneratiou  for  Loid  Hftrdwioke 

The  visit  paid  by  Lord  Chatham 

— —  opens  all  his  great  prmciplea 
They  agree. 

makes  him  his  Attorney  Geneial 

. puts  Mm  over  Chailes  1  oike  a  head. 

Lord  Chatham's  charactei  described. 

and  his  oonduot  as  j  ■'  ' 

instajioes  of  his  integrity. 

of  hia  high  Bpirit, 

and  zeal  for  liberty. 
— -  hia  memorable  exertions  to  improve  tiie  Habeas  Corpus.  J 
—  his  deolaration  that  the  jnry  were  judges  of  the  libel — 

before  Ld.  M'.  who  held  the  opposite  opiniou,  hat  surrendered  it  in  fact, 

though  not  in  vforda,  upon  the  nest  occasion. 
His  ohai'aoter  of  Lord  Mansfield. 
King's  death. 
Tories  come  in. 

He  is  made  C.  Jusljce  by  force— his  words  upon  it, 
The  good  fortune  of  iiat  change,  and  its  wonderful  effect  npon  hia  future 

would  have  beon  lost  under  the  shade  of  Lord  Chatham  but  for  this. 

Wilkaa  and  general  warrants. [| 
Lord  C"''  abilities  and  courage. 

his  judgment  on  the  seizure  of  papera. 

his  argument  ia  the  House  of  Peers  on  a  famous  cause. 


*  This  is  the  earliest  part  of  the  MS.  wHch  has  been  preserved, 
t  p.  292.  X  P-  202,  ^  p.  293. 
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conflict  Ijctween  Lord  Hardwioke  and  him. 

— —  eharoeter  of  Jadge  Gould. 

gives  judgment  npon  a  very  curicns  point  against  Lord  M''. 

his  opinion  as  to  General  Warranta — confirmed  at  last  bj  Ld.  M''.  himself. 

Ms  refueal  to  give  nen  trials,  and  the  consistency  of  it  proved. 

a  popular  character — Freedoms  and  gold  boxes.* 

. jmide  a  peer  by  the  Bookinglianis. 

whence  not  partial  to  Lord  Chatham. 

The  Eookinghams  not  very  paitisJ  to  Lord  Chatham  or  to  the  new  Peer. 
His  peerage  was  adopted  by  him  as  a  popular  measure. 

His  eloquence  and  spirit  upon  the  right  of  tasing  America — which  ho  cUaputcs 
in  two  capital  speeches. 

One  of  them  recovered,  and  published  'bj  me. 
He  detects  Lord  Mansfield 

in  a  fiction. 
He  continues  to  support  Ihe  Americans.     He  never  deserts  them. 
Lord  Chatham's  letter  to  Mm. 
He  is  made  Chancellor. 
His  peiaoQal  regard  for  Gie  Duke  of  Grafton. 

It  never  is  impaired. 
His  debut  from  lie  woolsack  inauspicious,  f 
He  is  for  a  time  the  victim  of  obloquy, 
incited  and  goaded  against  Mm 

by  Lord  Temple. 
His  character  and  conduct  as  Cbaoeelloriu  iiis  Court,  J 

His  judgment  in  Shipley's  appeal— one  of  the  noblest  compositions  in  the 
world. 

His  eloquent  speech  upon  the  East  India  dividend. 

His  floge  upon  Dunning. 

Dunning's  character.  J 

Ld.  C"'"  wooderfiil  display  of  talent  in  the  Douglas  caiise.|| 

His  memory,  acuteness,  and  judicial  powers  at  the  height. 

His  ^loge  upon  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  ease  of  Dissenters. 

His  bar.  T[ 
Character  of  Lord  Walsingham. 

His  deorees. 

Conanmmate  performances. 
His  opinion  of  Sir  E.  Wilmot. 

His  character  and  style  of  speaking. 
Hia  reprimand  of  a  culprit  forced  upon  him  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords. 

turns  himself  out  upon  the  Midd.  election. 

becomes  a.  pcwerfiil  champion  for  America. 

His  eloquence  and  abilities  on  the  subject  of  literary  property. 

1772.     Another  attack  upon  Lord  M^.  aa  to  the  right  of  juries  over  the  libel. 

a  debate  npon  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Lord  M^,  victorious, 

Ld.  Chatham's  death. 

American  independence. 

Irfird  C''  warning  voice  neglected, 

till  it  was  too  late. 
Hifi  great  powers  upon  Fox's  India  Bill. 
Made  Pres'  of  flie  Council. 
Bis  opinion  of  Lord  Landsdown. 

resigns. 

*  p.  298.  ——  _____ 

f  This  alludes  to  the  legality  of  infringing  an  act  of  paj-liament  and  the  "forty 
days'  tvrajmy." 
I  p.  2S4.  g  p.  295.  |]  p.  29S.  U  p.  295. 
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■ ■  made  Pves'  of  the  Council  again. 

Hie  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

His  wonderM  powers  at  the  Board  of  PriTj  Council. 
His  good  fortune  as  to  the  riglita  of  Juries. 
His  opinion  sanctioned  by  the  legislature. 
At  the  age  of  77  he  makes  as  brilliant  a  speech  as  ever  he  made  in  1 
support  of  the  bill. 
His  able  statement  of  the  Regency  measures. 
His  decay  and  last  illness. 

—  his  change  of  polidcal  sentiments, 

—  his  opinion  respecting  Dumourier. 
Sketch  of  his  domestic  life  and  character."* 


"PKEJAOB. 

"Persona!  gratitude  and  personal  affection  tc  the  Good  and  Great  nho  hare 
closed  their  scene  upon  earfii,  are  eleyated  senldmenls.  They  are  debts  of  honour 
to  the  departed  spirit. 

"  But  there  is  a  third  parti/ '"  t^®  contract  wboee  claim  is  imperions  upon  at- 
tachments like  these.  A  public  interest  is  at  stake  in  the  example,  and  onila  upon 
the  historian,  -who  had  the  most  familiar  acoess  to  it,  for  a  liying  resemblance  to 
the  character  of  the  portrait. 

"  There  is  a  delicacy  and  pride  in  esteem  irhen  challenged  by  the  eloquent  ap- 
peal of  departed  genius  and  virtue.  Diothing  is  more  injurious  to  its  honour  than 
a  lavish  intemperance  of  praise. 

"  But  a  delight  in  calling  back  to  the  world  a  favoarite  character  may  snrely 
be  indulged  withont  prqadioe  to  the  discipline  of  coosoienoe  and  of  reli^ous  truth, 
For  '  what  is  true  fame '  (to  borrow  an  image  from  the  most  eloquent  of  men) 
'  but  in  the  consenting  judgment  of  honest  men  7  It  is  their  answer  to  virtue, 
and,  like  that  of  an  echo  to  the  voice,  it  is  animated  by  the  impression  it 
repeats.' 

"  To  this  memorial  of  Earl  Camden's  life  I  am  impelled  by  two  co-operating 
moUves — by  a  sense  of  love  to  him,  and  by  a  demand  of  the  public  interest. 
Aware  of  my  own  peril  in  the  effort,  I  overcome  the  fear,  and  snataJn  it  by  a 
reflection  that  I  ooi^d  not,  as  an  honest  man,  decline  a  task  imposed  by  the  union 
of  two  such  claims  npon  me. 

' '  This  favourite  of  his  country  and  of  its  proudest  honoura,  conferred  upon  rae 
good  offices  of  a  nature  truly  parental.  He  conferred  them  with  all  tlie  generous 
prejudices  and  vigilant  attentions  of  the  duty  thus  adopted  and  self-imposed. 

"Hot  in  course  of  time  his  predilections  ripened  iaio  confidence.  He  indulged 
me  with  his  familiar  habits. 

"  Upon  most  of  the  leading  events  in  his  powerful  career  through  the  world, 
he  unveiled  himself  to  me  with  all  that  simplicity  of  character  which  formed  so 
engaging  a  part  of  his  nature, 

"  He  was  a  man  who  hated  falsehood,  and  who  had  contempt  for  the  miscal- 
culated vanity  of  sslf-importanoe. 

"  The  notices  therefore  imparted  by  him  to  me  are  so  far  memorable  that  in 
them  is  tobeftuiil  the  tokispeT  (it  it  mast  not  he  called  a  soliloqiii/)  of  ii  discerning 
and  moat  ingenuous  nirnd  overhenrd  in  the  bosom  of  reljrement." 
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heard  him  eay,  was  the  moat  praBtical  and  generous  friend  of  his  jouttful  ambi- 
tion— recommeniieii  him  upon  the  circuit  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
upon  one  oocftsion  trojisfevred  all  Ms  briisfs  to  him,  either  disabled  by  illness,  or 
called  away  for  some  higher  demand  upon  his  professioual  talents.  It  haa  been 
told  another  way — that  all  the  eminent  counsel  had  been  pre-engaged  on  one  side, 
and  tJtat  upon  a  oomplaint  by  the  adversaries  to  Mr.  Henley,  who  had  fhe  lead, 
he  sait^  'Why  don't  you  go  to  young  Pratt?'  'Who  is  he!'  cried  Ihe  attorney, 
'What  signifies  irho  he  isf  take  Mm,'  said  Henley,  'and  see  what  you  oan 
make  of  him.'  I  never  heard  him  slate  the  particulars  from  him,  as  he  had  a 
contempt  for  such  anecdotes ;  hut  he  has  in  general  told  me  that  he  was  for  a  long 
time  very  poor,  very  obsoure,  and  very  little  employed." 

He  never  derived  the  least  advantage  itom  the  distiDguished  repute  of  bis  father. 
"  It  was  not  worth  a  guinea  to  me,  that  I  can  recollect,"  were  hia  own  words. 

"From  the  time  he  was  thoronghly  known,  his  advancement  at  the  bar  was 
rapid.  He  was  counsel  in  the  Oluppenbam  electJan,  which  gave  a  death  blow  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  as  the  Mioister;  and  Lord  C.  often  described  the  political  in- 
cidents which  accompanied  that  event  in  a  tery  entertMning  manner. 

"His  opinion  was  congenial  to  that  of  Milton,  as  an  advocate  for  the  un- 
licensed press;  and  that  Government  shoald  see  how  they  demeaned  themselves." 

After  referring  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  inttoduced  in  1758, 
the  author  says;  "  The  Attorney  Gleneral,  who  liad  prompted  this  measure,  voted, 
and  spoke  as  an  advocate  for  its  reception,  with  eloquence  and  spirit.  The  bill 
was  rqeoted  in  tbe  House  of  Peers.  Prond  was  the  day  for  Britain  which  at- 
tested the  unexampled  phenomenon  of  the  Minister  and  of  his  Attorney  General 
holding  up  and  spreading  their  shield  over  the  rights  of  the  subject  against  eren 
a  contingent  abuse  of  the  executive  power,  in  opposition  to  a  minority  of  the 
Cabinet.  I  am  not  aware  that,  except  on  this  one  occasion,  he  ever  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  I  know  hia  opinion  to  be,  that  an  Attorney  General 
ought  rather  to  be  reserved  than  forward  in  political  debates,  unless  where  great 
principles  of  the  constitution  are  implicated." 

In  giving  the  history  of  the  passing  of  the  Libpl  Bill,  he  says :  "  I  shall  never 
cease  to  lament  that  I  did  not  personally  bear  this  parting  voice  of  his  gifted 
snii  superior  mind.  But  I  perfectly  remember  that,  before  the  bill  passed,  I  was 
in  the  House  of  Peers  when  Lord  Tlinrlow  (no  every-day's  adversary)  asked  of 
him,  Irom  the  woolsack,  to  agree  to  some  amendment  in  the  Utle  or  preamble  of 
the  bill.  His  answer  was,  in  perfect  good-humour,  '  No,  I  thank  jou,  my  Lord. 
Tou  may  conquer  me,  if  you  oan ;  but  I  will  never  capitulate.'  '  Intentum  ani- 
roum  tanqnam  arcura  habuit ;  nee  seneotuti  snccnboit.'  I  remember  that  when 
the  question  was  put.  Lord  Thurlow  siud,  'I  am  afraid  the  C<»ilenis  have  it.' 

"  One  salutary  consequence  has  followed  from  the  MIL  Instead  of  a  disgrace- 
ful squabble  and  captious  warfare  between  the  Judge  and  the  juries,  thoy  have 
gone  hand  in  hand  for  the  punishment  of  libellers." 

"  I  have  heard  Lord  Camden  say,  Ihat  he  felt  himself  responsible,  in  the  office 
of  Attorney  General,  to  the  public  as  well  aa  to  the  Ministers,  and  that  he  never 
prosecuted,  or  countermanded  prosecution,  or  signed  a  warrant,  if  it  was  not  the 
act  of  his  own  advice  and  judgment,  by  which  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  abide, 
instead  of  throwing  it  off,  and  shifting  it  upon  the  Government;  that  he  inter- 
posed himseK  as  a  judicial  officer  between  the  exeoutive  Government  and  the 
subject;  that  he  acted  as  a  kind  of  referee,  accountable  to  both  parties,  by  a  tacit 
compact,  for  a  sound  and  virtuous  eseroise  of  discretion;  that  he  had  made  this 
point  with  Lord  Chatham  at  their  first  interview  ;  that  he  commended  him  for 
making  it,  and  assured  him  of.  support,  adding  these  memorable  words ;  'You 
shall  not  fight  single-handed.' 

"He  refused  obedience  to  the  warrant  frmih    BaxI    fT    asu  yd   ect  ng 
him  to  countermand  farther  prosecution.     H   wi  t   hi    gi  und    t      fus  I      He 
told  them,  he  was  not  apprized  by  the  warrant     th        f   h       gr   md    f      p 
secating  or  of  tbe  reasons  which  had  indue  Ithmtl     m        1         ttlth 
could  not,  therefore,  act  hlindfolded,  bat  tht  tJipi       dhhda       y 
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aocarate  knowledge  of  fheir  ground  for  proseenting,  becanae  it  was  impressod 
upon  thera  by  hitu  that  the  defendftnt  had  since  been  eonTieted,  by  two  verdicts, 
of  a  dangerona  ftauU  on  the  GoYflrnment;  that  he  could  not  thei^fore,  in  ooii- 
Boience,  give  to  Bach  a  convict  the  charter  of  impunity  which  they  iiad  pvomptfld. 
He  took  the  opportanity  of  reminding  them,  nith  spirit  and  with  dignity,  that 
he  waa  aoswerable  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  his  oonseianoe,  for  the  due  oseou- 
tion  of  a  judicial  trust  imposed  upon  Mm  by  hia  patent.  The  Board,  at  first 
enraged,  had  t^e  good  eenae  and  the  manliness,  after  cool  refiection,  to  confeaa 
themselves  in  the  wrong,  and  to  reclaim  the  letter,  so  that  it  should  not  appear 
against  them." 

"When  Lord  Ferrers  was  tried,  in  Weatminster  Hall,  before  his  peers,  for 
murder,  Mr.  Pratt's  luminous  and  pertinent  manner  of  stating  the  material  fact, 
were  so  fUslanguished,  that  I  heard  many  eicflUent  judges  of  legal  eloquence  call 
that  wort  (for  it  is  in  print,  as  he  delivered  it,)  a  masterpiece  of  ita  kind.  His 
cross-examination  upon  the  topic  of  insanity  was  judicious,  acute,  and  impressive. 
I  remember  the  effect,  as  it  were  yeaterdaj,  when  he  ssid,  '  Had  the  noble  priso- 
ner at  the  bar  a  power  of  distinguishing,  as  a  moral  agent,  between  right  and 
wrong,  or  was  he  ignorant,  in  your  opinion,  that  murder  waa  an  offcnee  to  God 
as  wdlasmanf 

"His  talents  however,  as  an  advocftte,  brilliant  aa  they  were  of  their  kind,  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  the  Board  of  Privy  Council,  and  in  appeals  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  fell  very  short  of  those  for  which  he  was  reseiTed  upon  the 
Bench,  and  which  he  had  soon  the  opportunity  of  display  ng  f  th  public  ad- 
vantage, in  a  degree  which  no  time  can  obliterate." 

"  He  has  often  told  me,  that  in  the  Court  of  Chano  mult  t  i  w  Id  flock 
to  hear  Lord  Hardwicke  as  to  hear  Garrick,  that  his  1  n  bs  f  ngenient 
and  oomprehenaion  of  the  subject  were  masterly,  but  th  t  h  dd  es  (and  he 
laid  emphasis  upon  the  word),  in  the  turn  which  he  ga  to  all  wh  h  he  was 
in  the  right,  or  was  to  'make  the  worse  appear  thabett  w     hke  magic. 

"  I  never  heard  Lord  Camden  speak  of  Lord  Manafi  Id  m  t  ma  f  asperity,  or 
without  a  general  praise  of  hia  wonderful  talents." 

"In  a  few  months  after  the  King's  death.  Lord  Bute  superseded  the  Attorney 
General  in  that  office,  and  raised  him  against  Lis  will,  but  it  was  Hobson's  choice, 
to  a  vacant  seat  on  the  bench  as  Chief  Justice  of  (he  Comiaon  Pleas.  I  have 
heard  him  say  that  he  paused  again  and  agtun  before  he  accepted  this  judicial 
office,  though  itwaa  intimated  that  he  was,  at  all  events,  ta  be  no  longer  Attorney 
GeneraL  It  was  happy  for  the  public,  and  for  him,  that  lie  was  over-persuaded 
by  his  friends  to  become  a  judicial  man.  Lord  Bute  had  no  good  will  to  him  in 
tids  arrangement.  He  was  no  friend  of  the  Whigs,  or  of  such  an  Attorney  Gene- 
ral. Hia  object  waa  (and  it  was,  apparently,  no  improvident  calculation)  to  lay 
him  upon  the  shelf  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  new  Chief  Justice  marked 
at  once  the  philosophy  and  good  humour  of  despair; — '  I  am  a  figure,'  said  he, 
'put  into  that  niche  in  halls,  and  am  never  to  leave  it.'  At  another  time  ho 
said,  he  waa  an  old  Uimily  picture  out  of  faahion,  and  carried  up  stairs  by  force 
into  the  garret  But  what  are  human  culculationa  ?  The  new  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  was  a  ehortrsighted  prophet  as  well  as  Lord  Bute." 

"  His  judgment  upon  the  ever-memorable  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  all  its  nume- 
rous branches,  evinced  oonsununate  ability,  a  discriminating  aouf  eness  of  intellect, 
and  that  commanding  simplicity  of  character  which  never  deserted  him.  Being 
at  Cambridge,  I  could  not  hear  his  speech  on  Wilkes'  liberation,  and  being  im- 
patient to  read  it,  one  of  the  Chief  Justice's  admirers  and  friends  said,  'Your 
academical  conceit  will  be  disappointed.  There  are  no  flowers  in  it.  No  Tully. 
Ho  Demosthenes.    It  is  very  sound  law — bat  as  dry  aa  a  bone  i' 

"  He  had  ttedoms  in  gold  boses,  and  sat  for  his  picture  in  Guildlinll.  It  is  a 
whimsical  faet  that  Samuel  Johnson,  the  moat  avowed  and  flaming  Tory  of  his 
age,  wrote  the  Latin  inscription,  which  ia  at  the  foot  of  the  picture. 

"Among  tlifl  obloquiea  of  the  day,  it  was  broadly  asserted  that  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his.  Chief  Justice  degraded  themselves  hy  adopting  Mr.  Wilkes;  and  likewise 
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that  Lord  Camdea  had  never  seen  him  in.  his  life  iill  he  saw  him  in  Iiis  own 
Court  of  Common  Plefbs,  and  that  ho  had  no  personal  intercourse  with  him.  I 
know,  likewise,  that  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Pitt  were  the  favourites  of  that  ineen- 
diary.  Upon  some  occasion  Mr.  Pitt  called  him  the  libeller  of  the  King,  and 
blasphemer  of  his  God — which  as  being  tmths  very  unpolished,  he  never  could 
forgive.  As  for  Lord  Camden,  I  can  vouch  for  it,  and  shall  not  overlook  it  in 
the  picture  of  his  domestic  life — that  no  man  ever  breathed  who  had  such  an 
abhorrence  of  obscenity,  or  of  an  improper  liberty  with  sacred  names." 

"  I  uflYer  saw  him  administer  criminal  jnstice,  but  I  am  teld  that  he  was  re- 
markably humane,  feeling,  and  compassionate.  I  remember  tbat  he  thought 
Lord  Hacdwicke's  Act,  which  made  forgery  capital,  too  severe,  and  that  he  often 
said,  'no  policy  could  reconcile  him  to  it,' — adding,  however,  that  'he  was, 
perhaps,  in  fault,  but  that  he  could  not  help  it.' 

"I  hare  known  him  often  uneasy  under  Uie  impression,  that  he  had  miscon- 
ceived ft  fact  or  an  argument.  1  observe  that,  in  the  Court  of  Coiaiiion  Pleas, 
he  has  more  than  once  oonfest  himself  in  the  wrong.  It  will  be  found  chat  in  the 
House  of  Peers  in  the  debate  on  the  American  tax,  he  alludes  to  these  habits  of 
his  judicial  conduct  in  a  very  modest  and  graceftd  manner." 

' '  It  may  seem  unmanly  and  frivolous  to  lay  stress  upon  it,  but  ha  possessed 
the  manners  of  a  perfect  gentleiaan,  both  at  the  bar  and  upon  the  bench,  in  a  de- 
gree and  with  an  effect  that  elevated  them  into  ornaments  of  a  superior  mind." 

"In  planatation  appeals  he  gave  ec[ual  satisfaction,  and  his  memory  of  the  fact, 
at  issue,  in  so  advanced  a  period  of  his  life,  could  with  difficulty  be  imagined 
unless  by  those  who  attested  the  miracle.  In  causes  of  a  misod  nature  from 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  his  temper,  address,  and  leal  for  the  good  will  of  those 
islands  to  this  country,  without  offence  to  judicial  conoliBions,  were  infinitely 
meritorious  and  most  critically  useful." 

"  He  delivered  in  the  House  of  Peers  all  the  regulations  (in  their  successive 
details)  of  the  intended  Regency,  and  stated  them  with  energy  of  mind  unim- 
paired— though  in  a  single  instance  he  was  oppressed  by  an  attack  made  upon 
him  on  a  topic  in  which  it  was  alleged  his  opinion  was  unconstitutional,  viz.  as 
to  the  power  of  creating  peers,  which  he  had  represented,  and  wiUi  perfect 
s«ouraoy,  to  have  been  vested  heretofore  in  Parliament.  Worn  out  by  the  con- 
flict, in  a  fit  of  low  spirits,  he  confessed  the  indiscretion,  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  mercy  of  Ms  opponents." 

"  Lord  Shelbnme's  oharaotev  is  too  well  known  to  demand  any  analysis  of  if, 
and  I  have  only  to  observe  that,  with  all  his  pecuUaiities,  Lord  Camden  admirott 
Ms  debating  powers  above  those  of  any  other  peer  in  his  time.  Lord  Chatham 
alone  excepted," 

"Lord  Camden  recommended ■  Mr.  Dunning  tc  the  office  of  Solicitor  General. 
From  that  period,  as  long  as  lie  remained  at  the  bar,  he  had  more  business  than 
ever  fell  to  the  share  of  any  other  individual ;  and,  I  am  free  to  confess,  more 
than  he  should  have  assumed  his  power  to  execute,  for  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge he  often  held  briet^  apon  the  faith  of  his  attendance,  and  of  his  argument, 
both  which  he  entirely  vrithheld  from  his  client  without  pleading  an  esouse  for 
it,  and  much  less  returning  his  fee.  The  habit  was  emulated  by  others,  and  be- 
cause an  air  of  those  who  acquired  celebrity  at  the  bar — but  no  fashion  can 
justify  it.  If  one  could  ever  say  in  what  part  of  Mr.  Lunning's  professional 
merit  as  an  advocate  his  pre-eminence  over  others  was  the  most  conspicuous,  that 
problem  would,  perhaps,  be  solved — at  his  ekambera.  I  remember  a  very  marked 
instance  of  the  homage  then  paid  him  by  no  common  man.  Lord  Thurlow,  when 
Attorney  General.  I  had  consulted  the  latter  on  a  subject  of  law  which  bore 
upon  my  own  personal  interest.  He  invited  me  to  dinner,  and  gave  me  Ma 
opinion  at  his  table ;  but  having  given  it,  he  said,  '  let  us  go  to  Dunning ;  he  will 
set  us  right  in  half  a  minute.'  The  remark  was  prophetic  as  well  as  candid  and 
liberal" 

"  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Lord  Camden's  outset  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
after  he  became  Chancellor,  and'  his  last  words  before  he  left  the  woolsack  never 
to  be  seated  upon  it  again,  were  et^ually  unfortunate.     In  the  course  of  the  de- 
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bate,  in  -which  he  maintained  'that  eipnlsion  from  tta  House  of  Commons  did 
not  by  lie  law  Of  Parliament  inoapacitate  the  member  so  expelled  at  a  future 
election,'  Lord  Cbathttm,  who  hlw)  left  the  admimatraUon,  represented  Mm  with 
indiseretion  at  leaat,  if  not  with  indelioaoj,  as  hating  declared  the  same  opinioa 
privately  to  him,  wteo  he  had  not  in.  fact  given  his  ooUeaguea  in  the  Cabinet  any 
direct  information  of  it,  although  all  of  them  perfectly  knew  it.  This  eiposed 
him  to  a  terj  animated,  forcible,  and  popular  attack  upon  Mm.  His  friend  the 
Doke  of  Grafton,  was  peevish  in  his  reply,  and  they  pmted  in  that  House  with,  a 
semblance  of  mutual  asperity." 

"  I  was  present -when  he  took  his  seat  as  Chancellor  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall, 
and  was  not  a  little  surprised,  but  more  than  a  little  pleased,  at  his  readiness  in 
deciding  off  hand  open  the  variety  of  motions  which  he  heard  upon  what  is 
called  '  a  Seal  Day,'  though  be  had  left  the  Court  for  some  years.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  had  been  in  the  daily  and  recent  habit  of  attention  to  its  rules. 

"  He  found  a  bar  elevated  in  its  charactw  for  talents  and  learning.  Mr.  Yorke 
was  at  the  head  of  it.  Mr.  De  Gtrey,  the  new  Attorney  General,  had  begun  to 
feel  his  ground  firm  as  a  rook  under  him,  and  Lord  Kossiyn,  then  Mr.  Wedder- 
bum,  gave  powerful  hints  of  that  brilliant  eloquence  that  was  in  future  to  make 
him  so  distingaished  a  figure  at  the  bar  and  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"None  base  denied  that  Lord  Camden  filled  the  judicial  province  of  this  new 
department  bo  as  to  unite  ail  the  suitors  of  this  Court,  and  all  others,  in  one 
opinion  ooneeming  him^^that  superior  talents  for  that  seat  had  never  fallen  to 
the  share  of  any  man  eKcept  Lord  Hardwioke,  who  had  so  wonderfully  enlight- 
ened the  Court  by  his  judicial  esperience  and  penetration.  Lord  Camden's  judg- 
ment, like  that  of  his  model,  wf«  unoommonly  sound,  and  his  mode  of  delivering 
his  opinion  persuasive :  his  apprehension  quick,  and  bis  explanation  of  lie  sub- 
joct  luminous.  But  no  Judge,  on  the  other  hand,  had  less  conceit  of  his  own 
undisciplined  opinion  against  the  weight  of  precedents  fixed  and  settled.  Ho 
likewise  avoided  the  practice  of  repealing  a«ts  of  parliament  by  judicial  construc- 
tion, saying,  that  '  he  could  not  be  more  or  less  enlightened  or  liberal  than  his 
law-^iver  bad  enabled  him  to  be.' — Unfortunately,  be  seldom  wrote  his  judgments, 
so  that  few  of  them  are  extant  as  compositions." 

"  He  took  notes  more  from  habit  or  from  diffidence,  than  from  necessity :  but 
he  often  dispensed  with  bis  notes,  stating  facts  with  as  much  accuracy  m  if  he 
had  read  what  he  had  written.  At  the  Privy  Council,  I  have  known  him  often 
go  through  a  cause  which  had  numerous  and  complicated  facta  without  a  note  of 
flie  arguments  delivered  by  tie  counsel,  and  with  no  written  preparation  of  any 
Mud — with  a  force  and  perspicuiirf  almost  inoonceifable.  In  the  Downing  cause 
he  adopted  a  course  I  never  saw  taken  by  others  in  my  life.  Upon  some  of  the 
topics  he  read  what  he  had  written  from  his  paper— for  others  he  depended  on 
memory  alone — and  leading  them  into  his  MS.,  he  took  it  up  agsun — then  left  it 
again — without  emberrasament  of  any  kind. 

"  But  I  have  now  to  relate  what  must  appear  to  those  who  have  read  that 
voluaiinona  and  complicated  romance,  tie  Douglas  cause,  more  an  esperiment 
upon  credulooa  minds,  than  a  miracle  which  evidence  can  attest.  I  had  an  office 
under  him,  and  I  attended  him  inhisooach  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  then 
Chancellor,  Though  I  knew  him  to  be  anxious,  I  bad  never  seen  him  so  tremu- 
lous and  fturried.  He  was  afraid  of  the  demand  upon  him,  which  fear  he  t«ld 
me  had  induced  him  to  write,  not  the  whole  of  his  argument,  but  the  heads  of  it. 
He  had  shown  them  to  me  in  his  own  band,  fairly  written,  upon  seven  or  eight 
pages  of  folio  paper.  He  said  that  he  was  afraid  of  not  using  them,  and  was 
afraid  of  using  them  too ;  lest,  as  it  was  not  his  habit  in  such  an  assembly  to 
look  at  a  paper,  it  should  throw  his  thoughts  into  confusion.  When  he  began  to 
address  the  House,  my  attention  was  fixed  upon  this  paper  which  he  had  rolled 
up.  Not  having  at  first  any  other  occasion  for  it,  he  waived  it  as  a  kind  of 
truncheon.  From  one  topic  he  was  led  on  to  another,  and  through  a  very  long  as 
well  as  able  and  impressive  argument,  be  never  unfolded  that  paper,  nor  was  at 
a  loss  for  a  single  fact.  Lord  Mansfield,  who  followed  him,  spoke  from  notes, 
and  consulted  them  without  reserve." 
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LoKD  Camden's  Judgment  ih  SaiPtny's  Case. 

Of  tte  oolleetiona  "whioli  George  Hardinge  had  made  of  bis  uncle's 
&c.,  there  is  only  pceseryei  Mb  judgment  in  "Shipley's  appeal,"  obaraoteriied 
by  him  as  "  one  of  tho  nolilest  compositions  in  tho  world."  The  case  itas  lost 
mnch  of  ita  interest,  and  the  details  of  it  would  now  be  tiresome;  but  some  pas- 
sives from  it  must  ever  be  read  with  delight  and  instmetion. 

The  apellaot,  a  yonng  man  at  the  Univareity,  had  been  expelled  from  his  col- 
lege for  the  supposed  ofienoe  of  publishing  a  libe!,  E^graTated,  as  his  accusers 
and  judges  chose  to  say,  by  Ms  heing  guilty  of  "general  immorality."  The  col- 
lege being  a  royal  foundation,  he  appealed  to  the  King  as  visitor.  The  appeal 
was  heard  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  in  giving  judgment,  thus  began; — 

"  This  jnrisdiotion  is  exercised  in  the  right  of  the  King  as  visitor.  It  is,  in  its 
nature,  very  peculiar.  It  is  a  despotism  uncontrolled,  and  without  appeal ;  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  which  is  known  in  this  kingdom. 

"  I  contemplate  withpleaaure  so  numerous  an  assembly,  as  there  is  no  restraint 
upon  the  Tisitor  but  Ms  own  character. 

"  I  am  called  upon  to  annol,  to  alter,  or  to  sustain,  tho  sentence  passed  on  Mr. 
Shipley,  the  appettant.  It  is  a  judgment  gainst  this  young  man,  which  earrriea 
in  it  a  most  heavy  aoousation.  It  not  only  convicts  him  of  tho  first  charge,  but 
adds  to  it  a  character  of '  general  immardlity.' 

"  Mr.  Shipley,  in  his  appeal,  relies  on  three  olyections  : — 1.  That  the  proceed- 
ing (gainst  him  has  been  irregular.  2.  That tlieproofwas  insufficient.  3.  That 
the  punishment  is  excessive. 

"  As  to  the  first  point,  he  says  that  he  was  not  duly  charged  ;  that  he  had  not 
a  iiair  hearing ;  and  that  he  was  not  auflered  by  his  acousers  to  addnee  evidence 
in  his  defence.  I  shall  not  proceed  in  ttiis  ease  as  in  appeals  from  an  inferior  to 
a  superior  jurisdiction  by  a  writ  of  error,  where  nothing  is  io  be  argued  but  what 
appears  upon  the  record.  For  having  all  parties  before  me,  and  a  power  of 
jndpng  de  novo,  I  shall  do  complete  justice  by  punishing,  as  I  ought,  Uie  delift- 
quent  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  censuring,  or  by  punishing,  the  behaviour  of  the 
College  on  the  other,  if  it  he  such  as  I  do  not  wi&  to  see  repeated." 

Having  stated  the  steps  in  the  process,  he  says,  "Not  considering  here  the 
import  of  the  evidence,  I  shall  pronounce  that  Ml.  Shipley  was  condemned  un- 
heard, and  without  such  previous  trial  as  natural  jusdce  required.  Whether  any 
fact  was  proved  ag^nst  him  or  no,  is  not,  in  this  view  of  tie  subject,  material. 
Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  is  never  to  bo  justified  or  allowed  by  a  Judge.  It  is 
a  natural  principle  of  justice  engraved  upon  the  heart — not  acquired  from  book- 
learning — that  no  one  is  to  he  condemned  unheard, 

"  It  is  no  apology  for  these  learned  gentlemen  to  allege  their  ignorance  of  the 
municipal  code.  Let  any  one  of  them  now  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say  he 
sincerely  believes  that  Mr.  Shipley's  witnesses  to  prove  his  innocence,  ought  to 
have  been  rejected. 

"  I  could  wish  that  persons  who  are  intrusted,  for  ingenuous  purposes,  with 
a  despotjo  power  over  youth,  would  understand  the  first  principles  of  justice. 
Were  it  a  case  of  ordinary  discipline,  or  of  customary  punishment,  I  should  in 
this  domestic  forum,  turn  a  very  deaf  ear  to  complaint,  though  as  representing 
the  royal  visitor,  I  can  reverse  any  act.  I  should  wish,  in  all  such  cases,  to  leave 
the  governors  of  a  college  almost  absolute.  But  in  the  case  of  expulsion,  I  wish 
for  temper,  and  I  must  have  it,  for  I  must  claim  it.  That  punishment  is  extreme. 
It  is  capital.  It  infficts  academic  death.  An  independent  member  of  the  college 
is,  by  this  mark  upon  him,  sent  home  degraded,  stript  of  his  degrees,  and  of  ad- 
vantages in  certain  professions.  He  comes  into  the  world  introduced  by  odium 
of  character.  I  should  expect  that  a  proceeding,  tn  be  attended  with  such  con- 
sequences, should  be  regularly  instituted,  should  be  conducted  with  temper, 
should  be  supported  by  solid  proof,  and  be  satisfactory  to  all  reasonable  minds. 

"The  nest  branch  of  the  charge,  imputing  'general  trnmoroiifi/,' is  liable  t« 
heavier  animadversion.     It  is  moat  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Shipley,  after  his  first 
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D  wMcli  this  imputation  had  never  been  mentioned,  should  hate  a 
je  read  against  Mm  whioli  convicts  Mm  of  'immoral  habUs'  unlicard,  unac- 
cused, unprepared.  I  am  free  to  assert,  that  in  this  part  of  this  proceeding  the 
respondents  have  behaved  extremely  ill ;  and  when  I  consider  the  learning  of 
these  gentlemen,  I  am  astoniebed  at  the  fact  which  proses  them  tu  hare  branded 
a  young  man's  diaraater  for  ever,  as  far  astlieir  power  eitended,  without  putting 
him  on  his  defence." 

He  then,  as  if  a  Judge  in  the  first  instance,  enters  into  the  merita  of  the  case, 
and,  upon  an  examination  of  the  evidence,  having  acquitted  the  appellant  of  the 
charge  of  pablishing  the  libel,  comes  to  the  "general  immoraUiy;" — "  No  one  can 
appreciate  the  extent  of  this  charge.  What  is  it  ?  or  what  is  it  not  f  It  includes 
atheism,  baseness,  want  of  probity.  If  it  bad  stood,  it  would  have  ruined  this 
young  man  for  ever.  But  I  pronounoe,  that  no  proof  maintains  this  charge ;  and 
I  am  bold  enough  to  add,  that,  in  making  it^  the  Deasi  and  Chapter  have  infringed 
the  first  principles  of  oommon  justice." 
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Were  it  not  for  the  melanclioly  spectacle  which  presents  itself  at  the 
end  of  the  vista,  I  should  start  oa  this  new  excursion  into  the  field  of 
biography  with  alacrity  and  delight.  The  subject  of  the  present  memoir 
was  possessed  of  the  finest  talents, — of  the  most  varied  accomplishments, 
— of  every  virtue  in  public  and  in  private  life ; — but  when  he  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  summit  of  his  loftj  ambition  he  committed  a  fatal 
error,  and  the  grave  closed  npon  him  under  circumstances  the  most  af- 
fiictiDg.  His  end  was  "doubtful,"  and  it  has  cast  a  shade  over  the  whole 
of  his  career,  which  ought  to  have  appeared  so  brilliant.  The  attain- 
ment of  the  Great  Seal  proved  his  destruction.  "  As  if  there  were  con- 
tagion in  the  touch,  instant  diaappointment,  anguish  and'death — such  was 
the  strange  and  melancholy  fate  of  Charles  Yorke.  The  allegory  of  the 
eastern  monarch  devoting  one  day  to  supreme  felicity,  yet  finding  every 
hour  perversely  dai'kencd  with  chagrin  and  sorrow, — the  fable  of  Persian 
fruit — sweet  to  the  eye,  and  ashes  to  the  taste, — were  only  the  image  and 
symbol  of  this  great  lawyer's  miserable  destiny."* 

There  are  some  examples  in  England  of  a  great  lawyer  having  a  great 
lawyer  for  his  son ;  but  in  most  of  these, — as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Nicholaa 
Eacon, — the  father  had  died  while  the  son  was  very  young,  leaving  him 
to  struggle  for  a  subsistence.  Charles  Yorke,  the  second  son  of  the  great 
Lord  Hardwicke,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  January,  1723,  in  a  splendid 
mansion  in  Great  Ormond  Street.  His  father,  then  Attorney  General, 
and  making  a  larger  income  than  ha^J  ever  fellen  to  the  lot  of  an  English 
barrister,  continued  near  forty  years  afterwards  to  fill  the  highest  offices 
of  the  law,  accumulating  immense  wealth,  and  able  to  make  a  splendid 
provision  for  all  the  members  of  his  family.  Yet  Charles, — even  under 
the  enervating  influence  of  a  sinecure  place  which  was  conferred  upon 
him, — from  a  noble  love  of  honourable  distinction,  eserted  himself  as 
strenuously  and  perseveringly  as  if,  being  the  son  of  a  poor  Scotch  clergy- 
man, who  could  give  him  nothing  beyond  a  good  education,  he  had 
depended  entirely  on  his  own  exertions  for  his  bread  and  for  his  positioQ 
in  the  world.. 

Like  Lord  Bacon,  he  was  most  fortunate  in  his  mother,  who,  while  his 
father  was  absorbed  in  professional  and  official  duties,  watched  over  his 
|-.  i7im  fidueation  with  great  discretion  as  well  as  tenderness.  She 
^  '     '  '-'    brought  np  all  her  children  in  thrifty  habits,  and  taught 

them  the  most  valuable  of  all  virtues — the  virtue  of  self-denial.     The 
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boys,  iustead  of  going  to  Etoo,  wtere  tliey  were  m  danger  of  learning 
idleness,  extravagaacc,  and  comtetnpt  of  parental  rule,  were  sent  to  a  mosC 
excellent  private  school  at  Hackney,  kept  by  the  liev.  Dr.  Neweombe, 
a  sound  classical  scholar,  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  Here  Charles  re- 
mained from  childhood  till  he  was  seventeen;  and  here  he  must  have 
acquired  the  taste  for  literature,  and  the  steady  habit  of  application,  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  remarltablB.  He  was  then  removed  to  Ben'et 
(now  Corpus  Ohriati)  College,  Cambridge,  where  his  elder  brother  had 
been  an  under-graduate  two  years  ;  and  he  was  placed,  like  him,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  pains-taking  Dr.  Birch.  Little  aided  by  academical 
rules,  he  now  devoted  himself  to  study  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  soon 
gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  progress. 

I  doubt  not  that,  upon  the  whole,  Cambridge,  as  a  place  of  education, 
has  derived  benefit  from  the  mathematical  and  the  classical  tripos  since 
established,  and  the  other  distinctions  at  present  held  out  to  rouse  emula- 
tion and  to  encourage  industry;  but  a.  spontaneous,  geuuiae,  ardent  love 
of  knowledge,  whieu  sometimes  springs  up  in  those  happily  born,  and  is 
fostered  by  the  mutual  converse  of  kindred  minds,  perhaps  formerly  led 
t  h'gh  d  e  f  mental  cultivation  and  really  valuable  attainment. 
Wl  1  th  les  \  L  was  an  under-graduate,  there  was  probably  a  good 
d  1  f  f,  1  dl  ness  among  Cantabrigians,  and  few  could  have  gone 
th  gl  wh  t  w  would  be  considered  a  creditable  esamination  in  the 
G      k  ni  as  the  higher  mathematics  ;  but  I  question  whether  all 

th     p         t  It  members  of    the  University  could  compose   the 

Ath  n    n  L  tt 

This  work,  consisting  of  two  quarto  volumes,  I  have  lately  perused, 
and  I  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  would,  in  a  most  agreeable  man- 
mer,  estend  or  refresh  their  acquaintance  with  the  institutions,  the  litera- 
ture, the  manners,  and  the  distJnguished  men  of  Greece  at  the  most 
interesting  period  of  her  history.  To  it  Charles  Yorke  was  the  principal 
contributor  before  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  and,  considering 
the  knowledge  of  books  and  men  which  his  contributions  exhibit,  I  own 
they  seem  tn  me  a  more  wonderful  instance  of  precocity  than  the  early 
Latin  verses  of  Cowley  and  Milton,  which  clever  schoolboys  can  so  closely 
imitate. 

The  undertaking  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Birch,  as 
ftD  exercise  to  his  pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  imprinting  their  reading  on 
their  memory,  and  initiating  them  in  English  composition,  so  miserably 
neglected  at  our  universities.  Cleander,  an  agent  of  the  King  of  Persia, 
is  supposed  to  he  resident  in  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
to  carry  on  a  correspondence,  not  only  with  his  court,  but  with  his  brother 
living  at  home,  and  with  private  friends  in  Egypt  and  other  provinces  of 
the  Persian  empire.  These  letters  are  stated,  in  a  lively  preface  written 
by  Charles  Yorke,  to  be  translations  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  at  Fez,  ia 
the  King  of  Morocco's  dominions,  the  supposed  deposit  of  vast  treasures 


They  were  first  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1739  and  1740,  but 
were  communicated  only  to  a  limited  number  of  friends  under  the  strietest 
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injunctions  of  secrecy,  "from  an  ingenuous  diffidence  which  forbad  the 
authors,  most  of  them  extremely  joung,  to  obtrude  on  the  notice  of  the 
world  what  they  considered  only  a  preparatory  trial  of  their  strength." 
In  1781,  a  new  edition  was  published  still  only  for  private  circulation— 
the  editor  paying  a  me  t  d  mpl  m  nt  t  h  m  "  of  whose  talents,  vir- 
tues, and  services,,  the  w  Id  wa  unf  t  u  t  !y  d  prived  whea  they  were 
moat  wanted,  both  by  h  a  wn  profe.  n  and  hy  the  public."  The  real 
authorship  of  the  diffe  nt  1  tt  wa  n  w  d  losed.  "  The  work  was 
supposed  to  be  genuine  and  a  t  an  lat  n  f  m  an  old  Arabic  version ; 
but  when  a  due  interval  f  tm  ha  lap  d  tb  truth  may  be  owned; 
the  illusion  vanishes;  t  s  a  ma  {u  al  wh  h  is  dosed;  the  fancy 
dresses  and  the  domin  a  tu  ned  t  th  pective  wa  J  b  the 
company  walk  about  ag  n  n  th  p  p  hai  ts,  and  ret  n  to  their 
proper  occupations  in  lit      * 

A  copy  of  this  edition  having  been  transmitted  by  the  youn  er  1  ther 
of  Charles  Torke,  created  Lord  Dover,  to  the  author  of  th  ell  ated 
"  Travals  of  Anacharsis,"  Barthslemi  returned  an  answer  wh  li  (alter 
making  all  due  allowance  for  French  politeness)  must  be  ns  1  la 
high  testimony  to  the  merits  of  our  young  countryman  : — "  Se  je  I'avois 
connu  plut3t,  on  je  n'aurois  oommengS  le  mien,  ou  j'aurois  tache  d'appro- 
cher  de  oe  beau  mod^e,  Pourquoi  ne  I'a-t-on  pas  communique  au 
public?  Je  sacriflerois  volontiers  mes  demiere  jours  au  plaisir  d'en 
enriobir  notre  littCraturo,  si  jo  conaoissois  mieux  les  finesses  de  la  langue 
Anglaise."f 

I  will  give,  as  a  specimen,  a  "  private  and  confidential"  letter  from 
"  CiEANDER  to  Hydaspes,  first  Chamberlain  of  the  King  of  Persia," 
upon  the  contrast  between  the  manners  to  which  he  bad  been  accustomed 
and  those  he  saw  in  his  travels : — 

"  The  first  question  you  would,  probably,  have  mo  resolve  is,  what 
peculiar  difference  I  find  in  the  manners  of  Greece  and  Persia ;  since 
custom  has  placed  as  many  marks  of  distinction  in  the  civil  manners  of 
every  nation  as  Providence  has  displayed  in  the  natural  bodies  of  each 
individual.  I  will  tell  you,  then.  A  Persian  would  find  nothing  more 
surprising  than  the  unbounded  freedom  of  action  and  conversation  which 
reigns  here.  The  councils  of  the  Great  King  are  impenetrable,  we  dis- 
cover nothing  of  them  till  they  take  effect ;  whilst  here  every  thing  is 
known  long  before  it  is  put  in  execution,  and  canvassed  with  as  muoh 
liberty  in  common  conversation  as  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  We 
approach  our  mighty  monarch  with  positions  of  adoration,  and  address 
him  in  language  which  is  used  to  the  Deity.  At  Athens,  the  magis- 
trates are  distinguished  more  by  being  virulently  abused  than  by  any 

*  Fcef,  XI.  ed.  1798.  Tliere  having  been  Bome  Burreptidous  editions,  this  last 
edition,  most  splendid  and  correct,  was  given  to  the  world  bj  the  late  Esirl  of 
Hardwioke. 

t  Lord  Mansfield's  aoknowledgment  for  his  copy  ia  touching: — "Give  me  leave 
to  return  jou  my  warmest  thanks  foe  the  Atheniab  Letteks. 

■ -' ' '  Veteres  r( 

Atque  olim  ai 
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mark  of  auttority.  Pericles  himself  is  snro  to  be  the  ohjeet  aimed  at  by 
every  one  who  writes  either  scandalous  libels  to  be  dispersed  about  the 
city,  or  performances  designed  for  public  representation.  The  actorg 
themselves  sometimes  appear  upon  tbe  stage  in  masks,  which  axe  made 
osa  ly  resemble  the  face  of  the  person  ridieuled.  The  Persian  mag- 
E  fi  n  e  appears  most  at  their  entertainments ;  the  Athenian  at  their 
8  1  mn  festivals-  The  Asiatic  feasts  are  remarkable  for  the  vast  quanti- 
t  s  f  pr  visions,  the  costliness  of  the  preparations,  and  the  sumptuous 
fu  n  the  chief  recommendatloa  of  the  Greek  one  is  the  elegance 

and  a  y  of  the  convorsation,  which  induced  an  Athenian  to  make  this 
observation :  '  Our  entertainments  not  only  please  when  we  give  them, 
but  the  day  after.'*  The  Asiatic  taste  and  grandeur  appear  in  tiie  palaces 
of  their  princes  and  satraps;  tie  Grecian  in  the  temples  of  their  gods 
and  the  public  buildings.  H^ot  a  noblemaa  in  Persia  but  shows  his  rank 
by  the  richness  of  his  dress  and  the  number  of  his  attendants ;  whereas 
here  you  cannot  distinguish  a  citizen  from  a  slave  by  his  habit;  and  the 
wealthiest  Athenian,  the  most  considerable  person  in  the  city,  is  not 
ashamed  to  go  to  market  himself.  In  Persia  the  eyes  of  all  are  turned 
towards  the  Sovereign,  and  they  regulate  their  conduct  by  his :  in  the 
free  republics  of  Greece,  the  people  are  king,  and  resemble  other  nionarchs 
in  their  bad  qualities  more  than  in  their  good  ones;  for  they  are  £cklo 
and  imperious,  severe  and  obstinate." 

In  these  letters  Charles  Yorke  gives  a  lively  representation  of  the  dif- 
ferent views  that  may  be  taien  of  Spartan  manners.     Thus  he  praises : — 

"  The  Spartans  banished  Ctesiphon  for  saying  he  could  talk  a  whole 
day  upon  any  question.  A  rhetorician  told  one  of  their  kings  that  elo- 
quence was  the  most  excellent  gift  to  mankind ;  he  answered, — '  You  do 
weD  to  say  so,  because  when  you  are  commanded  silence  you  are  useless.' 

I  observed  when  I  conducted  the  ambassador  of  Lacedtemon 

to  the  royal  oham.ber,  agreeably  to  the  usual  ceremony,  he  dropped  a  ring 
which  he  wore  upon  his  finger,  and  in  stooping  to  recover  it  mado  an 
awkward  reverence  to  our  monarch.  Podarohus  stood  as  a  candidate  a 
few  months  since  to  supply  a  vacancy  in  the  chosen  troop  of  the  300,  and, 
upon  finding  he  was  not  chosen,  he  went  out  from  the  presence  of  tho 
Ephori  with  much  seeming  gaiety,  and  in  a  fit  of  laughter.  They  called 
him  baak,  and  inquired  the  reason  of  it.  He  answered, — '  he  could  not 
help  congratulating  the  state  in  silence  on  being  possessed  of  300  braver 
and  better  citizens  than  himself.'  At  the  last  Olympian  games,  another 
Spartan  being  asked  whether  his  victory  there  would  be  of  any  service  to 
him,  he  replied, — 'Yes,  for  it  would  recommend  him  to  a  station  before 
the  King  in  battle'  The  statues  of  the  gods  are  all  in  armour,  to  inti- 
mate that  the  people  place  their  confidence  in  military  force.  Tbeir 
sacrifices  are  made  with  uncommon  frugality,  because  they  imagine  the 
Deity  is  more  moved  by  the  sincerity  than  the  incense  of  the  worshipper. 
Tho  only  prayer  they  offer  up  at  tho  altar  is,  that  they  n 
things  for  their  good  actions.     All  mourning  c(         '      " 

*  This  reminds  me  of  a  moral  senliniejit  I  hare  hoard  given  a 
Scotland :  "  Maj  Evening's  dwersiom  bear  Morning's  refieciions .'" 
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one  is  allowed  an  inscription  on  Hs  monument  except  he  dies  in  &c  field. 
They  set  bo  much  a  higher  value  on  a  victory  gained  by  stratagem  than 
hy  force,  that  in  the  former  case  they  sacrifice  an  ox  to  Mars,  and  in  the 
latter  no  more  than  a  dunghill  cccli." 

But  thus  their  great  lawgiver  is  censured  in  describing  the  results  of 
his  institutions : — 

"The  Spartans  are  a  proud  and  severe  people.  Let  them  thank 
Lycurgus  who  has  made  them  so.  Unlike  the  rest  of  tlio  admired  sages 
■who  have  given  salutary  laws  to  the  world,  instead  of  enlarging  the 
minds  of  an  ignorant  race  he  has  more  effectually  contracted  thein. — 
Instead  of  teaching  them  a  little  condescension  to  others;  they  have 
learned  only  to  set  a  value  upon  themselves.  Instead  of  polishing  them 
into  an  ease  and  benevolence  of  temper,  he  has  reformed  them  out  of  it, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  refinement  of  luxury,  he  has  introduced 
a  neglect  of  that  humanity  in  the  lesser  offices  of  life,  which  adds  such  a 
relish  to  the  enjoyment  of  it." 

In  the  letters  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  contemporaneous  English 
r  a  1 74.9  1  Pt'^'^i''^-  Thus  Charles  Yorke,  in  another  letter  from  Cle- 
L  '     "  '-I    ander  to  Hippiaa,  on  "  Ostracism,"  evidently  points  at  tbo 

resolution  then  generally  entertained  to  drive  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from 
the  helm ; — 

"  No  mischiefs  are  to  he  wondered  at  in  that  state  where  a  man's  merit 
instead  of  gaining  him  the  love  of  his  citizens,  recommends  him  to  noth- 
ing but  disgrace.  Good  Heavens  !  can  there  be  a  surer  sign  of  universal 
frenzy  in  a  commonwealth  than  the  punishing  of  great  I'irfucs  with  a 
severity  only  due  to  the  basest  vices,  and  rewarding  high  services  and 
the  noblest  achievements  with  such  black  nnthankfulness  ?" 

But  we  must  follow  the  youthful  author  in  his  academical  career. — 
Avoiding  Jacobite  roisterers  and  the  fellows  of  Trinity — ■"  such  a  parcel 
of  stupid  drunken  sots  that  the  like  was  not  in  the  whole  kingdom,"* — ■ 
not  very  regular  at  lecture,  and  sometimes  missing  chapel, — but  rising 
in  summer  with  the  sun,  and  in  winter  lighting  his  own  Are  long  before 
day;  following  with  intense  ardour  the  course  of  study  which  he  prefer- 
red; taking  no  relaxation  but  a  walk  with  a  brother  Athenian,  in  which 
they  planned  a  despatch  to  or  from  Babylon, — he  spent  his  time  most 
pleasantly  and  most  profitably  on  the  banks  of  the  Granta.  In  1742,  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  as  a  nobleman,  and  left  the  university  without 
his  merits  being  fully  known,  for  he  was  only  talked  of  as  having  agreea- 
ble manners,  although  "  one  of  a  set  who  were  great  saps  and  rather 
exclusive." 

He  now  seriously  began  the  study  of  the  law.  His  father,  on  account 
of  the  sprightliness  he  had  displayed  even  in  his  nurse's  arms,  having 
from  his  infancy  destined  him  for  the  bar,  had  entered  him  of  the  Middle 
Temple  while  yet  in  his  14th  jear.j-    Thence  he  had  been  transferred  to 

*  Language  of  Dr.  Beniley,  the  Master  of  tliat  College. 

f  "  The  Hon"'  Charles  Yorke  Esq",  2°*  son  of  the  Eight  Hon''''  Philip  Lord 
Hardwicke,  Baron  of  Hardwioke,  in  the  oountj  of  Gloucester,  lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Greftt  Britwn,  was  specially  admitted  into  the  Society  of  the  Middle 
Teoiplo  the  l-tiiay  of  December,  1785." 
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tho  "  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,"  of  wbjoli  he  became  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament.*  He  had  contrived  to  keep  some  lerms  there  while 
ho  waa  still  an  uuder-graduate.  To  free  him  from  the  temptations  and 
distractions  of  Powia  House,f  where  the  Chancellor  now  lived  in  great 
splendour,  our  student  had  a  set  of  ohamhers  assigned  to  him  in  Stone 
Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  from  which  he  was  not  to  migrate  to  the  pater- 
nal mansion  escept  on  "  high  days  and  holidays,"  by  special  invitation.  J 
He  had  not  the  advantage  of  sitting  at  a  desk  in  an  attorney's  office ;  but 
he  had  oft«n  breathed  a  legal  atmosphere,  from  which  he  had  uncou- 
sciously  imbibed  many  legal  notions; — and  the  Chancellor,  observing 
his  acuteness  and  aptitude  for  instruction  on  all  subjects,  took  pleasure 
in  espounding  to  him  the  elements  of  jurisprudence,  and  making  him 
comprehend  the  hearings  of  any  constitutional  c^uestion  which  agitated 
the  public  mind. 

[Thus  instructed,  he  made  a  rapid  progress;  and,  by  attending  the 
Courts  in  the  morniHg,  and  devoting  himself  to  Littleton  and  Plowden 

*  "Lincoln's  Inn, — Tlie  Honorable  Charles  Yorlie,  Esquire,  second  son  of  ilie 
Eight  Hon""  Philip  Lord  Hardwieke,  Baron  of  Hardwicke,  in  the  oountj  of 
Gloucester,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  is  admitted  into  the  Society 
of  ttiis  Inn  tie  28d  day  of  October,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  rMgn  of  our 
SoTCreigQ  Lord,  George  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Eritain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Ftath,  S;c.,  and  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1742." 

f  On  tho  soath  side  of  Grosvenor  Sqnare. 

j  Occasionally  he  wrote  to  Lis  father,  but  in  language  so  cold,  stiff,  and  formal, 
that  we  should  bo  shooked  by  it,  if  we  did  not  bear  in  mind,  the  conventional 
modes  by  wbieh  respect  waa  still  usiKilly  testified  by  children  to  parents.    I  give 


"Lincoln's  Inn,  Jan.  26,  17i2-3. 
"  My  Lord, 
"On  taking  possession  of  my  chambers  last  night,  several  thoughts  came  into 
my  mind,  some  of  which  hove  so  near  ».  relation  to  yovir  lordship,  that  I  woud 
flatter  myself  it  may  not  misbecome  me  to  open  them.  And  the  first  which 
naturally  arose  in  it,  were  my  most  gratefal  aotuowledgementa  for  the  time  your 
goodness  allowed  me  to  continue  in  Jlie  University,  before  you  called  me  to  the 
Btady  of  theLaw;  in  wliich  tho'  I  have  not  ma*le  the  improvements  I  could  wish, 
yet  I  hope  that  little  attention  I  have  given  to  letters  may  be  of  lasting  use  to  me, 
by  inspiring  me  with  a  principle  of  rational  ambition,  and  furnishing  me  with 
means  to  attain  the  proper  objects  of  it. 

"  Your  great  example  in  that  scene  of  life,  which  I  am  preparing  to  enter, 
BQ^esls  many  things  to  me,  which  it  is  fitter  for  me  to  wei^  Hian  to  explain; 
only  Hius  much  I  am  J^e  to  declare,  that  no  advice  or  destination  not  even  your 
lordship's  oouldhave  induced  me  to  think  of  the  Bar,  if  I  had  not  previously  de- 
termined to  eiert  my  utmost  diligence  in  the  studious,  and  all  the  courage  and 
abilities  I  am  master  of  in  the  active  part  of  tJie  profession.  This  is  what  I  have 
sometimes  been  desirous  of  saying,  but  as  the  subject  is  to  me  very  interesting, 
I  have  rather  chosen  to  entrust  it  to  paper,  which  will  be  more  unmoved  than 
myself  in  the  delivery  of  it.  I  need  not  desire  your  Lordsliip,  who  is  so  used  to 
distinguish  the  expressions  of  men  from  their  intentions,  to  lay  no  weight  on 
mine,  till  a  few  years  shaE  prove  them  to  be  the  genuine  dictates  of  ray  heart. 
I  am  with  the  truest  respect  and  affection, 

"rour  Lordship's  most  obliged  and  dutiful  Son, 

"Cha".  Yobke." 
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in  tlio  eyening,  lie  laid  the  foandation  of  hia  professional  cminenoe. 
Although  ho  never  was  considered  a  deep  black-letter  lawyer,  ho  acquired 
the  faculty  of  knowing  where  all  the  learning  on  any  point  that  might 
arise  was  to  bo  found,  and  he  could  prepare  himself  aucceaafully  to  cntsr 
the  lists  against  men  who  ignorantly  rejoiced  to  think  that  science  had 
never  taught  them  to  stray  beyond  tho  preoincta  of  Westminster  Hall. 
Even  now  he  did  not  abandon  his  literary  tastes ;  and,  by  avoiding  fri- 
volous amusements,  and  attending  strictly  to  the  improvement  of  small 
sections  of  time  wasted  by  most  others,  he  could,  without  detriment  to 
his  professional  progress,  keep  an  assignation  with  an  eminent  tragic  actor 
or  painter,  and  carry  on  a  clandestiiie  correspondence  with  a  critic  or  a 
poet.     These  were  his  dissipations. 

He  had  formed  a  great  intimacy  with  the  author  of  the  "  Divine  Le- 
gation of  Moses,"  and  this  tyrant  of  the  literary  world  was  to  him  con- 
descending, hland,  and  courteous.  There  is  happily  preserved  to  us  0. 
Yorke's  very  intercstjug  answer  to  a  letter  of  Warburton,  accompanying 
a  presentation  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  his  great 
work : — 

"Julyl,  1742. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  was  pleased,  on  returning  home  the  other  day  after  an  excursion 
of  a  few  weeks,  to  find  your  first  volume  waiting  for  me,  with  a  most 
agreeable  letter  from  yourself,  full  of  kindness  and  vivacity.  To  speak 
the  truth,  I  had  been  meditating  before  I  received  yours  to  say  something 
to  you  on  the  very  piece  you  allude  to  j  but  you  have  prevented  me  in 
it : — I  thought  only  of  congratulating  you,  but  you  seem  to  require  con- 
dolence.— And  surely  without  reason.  What  signifies  it  that  your  ad- 
versaries are  not  worth  contending  with  ?  It  is  a  proof  that  men  of 
sense  are  all  on  jour  side. — Like  the  spectres  whom  iBneas  encountered, 
you  cannot  hurt  them  by  any  weapons;  but  it  should  be  remembered, 
on  tho  other  hand,  they  do  not  injure  but  tease,  and  will  follow  you  the 
less  the  more  you  endure  and  despise  them.  You  should  for^ve  them 
too,  for  you  began  hostilities.  Tho  only  provision  in  the  constitution  of 
things  for  the  dull  is  the  indohnee  of  the  ingenious.  Therefore,  when 
a  man  unites  great  application  to  great  parts,  throws  down  the  fences  of 
prejudice,  and  strikes  out  new  paths  in  knowledge,  they  confederate 
against  him  as  a  destroyer  of  their  merit,  and  a  dangerous  invader  of 
their  property. 

"  After  all,  it  is  a  serious  and  melancholy  truth,  that  when  speculative 
errors  are  to  be  reformed,  and  received  opinions  either  ralionaOy  opposed 
or  defended,  the  matter  cannot  be  attempted  without  much  censure.  The 
discreet  upbraid  you  with  imprudence,  the  prejudiced  with  absurdity,  and 
the  dull  with  affectation.  It  is  a  censure,  however,  which  generally  arises 
from  interest ;  for  the  works  of  such  as  you  oontiibute  to  bury  many 
useless  volumes  in  oblivion. 

"  I  rejoice  that  you  approve  of  the  further  remarks  I  sent  you  on  a 
isages  in  Tunstall's  I^isih  ;  not  only  on  account  of  your  candour 
g  it,  but  because  your  sagacity  has  confirmed  what  I  had  thrown 
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out,  bj  two  or  three  very  eloquent  turns  of  argument.  Whenever  you 
treat  a  Buhjeofc,  you  leave  nothing  to  be  said  after  you,  and  for  that  reason 
can  always  improve  upon  others.  But  this  ia  a  trifle.  The  new  edition 
of  your  book  shows  that  you  can  even  improve  upon  yourself.  Tiilly,  I 
think,  saya  of  his  behaviour  in  the  office  of  friendship — '  ceteris  satis- 
/ado  quant  maximi,  vtiM  ipsi  nun^iam  satisfacio.'  And  in  writing,  it 
is  one  mark  of  superior  understanding  not  to  be  contented  with  its  own 
produce. 

"  Your  correspondence  is  oxcecdjngly  acceptable  to  me.  "When  I  am 
conversing  with  you  on  subjects  of  literature  or  ingenuity,  I  forget  that 
I  have  any  remote  interest  in  what  ia  going  forward  in  the  world,  nor 
desire  in  any  time  of  life  to  be  an  actor  in  parties,  or  as  it  is  caJled 
somewhere,  'tntbire  lempeslales  reipxMicai.'  But  wlien  1  find  every  body 
inquiring  to-day  concerning  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  yesterday,* 
this  paaaion  for  still  life  vaniahes ;  agilUjio  et  mersor  civilihus  undis. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  the  greatest  affection  and  esteem, 
"Your  most  obliged 

"and  feithfut  Servant, 

"  Charles  ToRELB."t 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  wonderful  production,  considering  that 
the  writer  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  appears  thoroughly  to 
have  understood  the  foibles  as  well  as  the  merits  of  his  con'espoodent ; 
and  the  advice  he  gives  him  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  boldness,  but 
the  felicity  of  expression  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  We  must  likewise 
admire  the  eagerness  with  which,  notwithstanding  his  literary  enthusiasm, 
he  was  ready  to  plunge  into  the  waves  of  party  strife. 

Yet  he  had  occasional  struggles  between  his  love  of  a  life  of  con- 
tumplation  and  a  life  of  action.  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Warburton, 
he  saya, — 

"  The  din  of  politioa  is  eo  strong  every  whero,  that  I  fiincy  it  must 
have  penetrated  into  your  retirement.  It  tempts  me  sometimes,  in  an 
iiidolent  fit,  to  apply  Lord  Bacon's  words  to  myself — that '  I  discover  in 
me  more  of  that  disposition  which  qualifies  to  hold  a  book  than  to  play 
a.  part.'  Yet,  if  you  come  to  London  this  spring,  you  will  find  me  engaged 
in  what  properly  conoerna  me ;  but  your  company,  whether  enjoyed  by 
letter  or  personally,  will  always  draw  me  back  to  my  old  studies — frusira 
leges  et  omnia  jura  tuentem." 

His  letters  in  this  correspondence  contain  not  only  examples  of  bold 
criticism,  bnt  of  daring  speculation  on  theological  subjects,  consistent 
always  with  a  belief  in  the  great  truths  of  revealed  religion,  but  using 
considerable  freedoms  in  proposing  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture.J  Prom  hia  marvellous  proficiency, — from  the  ripeness  of  hia  judg- 
ment, aa  well  as  the  extent  of  his  reading,  and  the  variety  of  his  attain- 

*  This  refers  to  tlie  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  on  tlie  eondaot  of  Sir 
Eflbert  Walpole, — in  whioli  it  was  thought  that  Lord  Chaneellor  Hardwicke  might 
be  implicated 12  PaH.  Hist.  788. 

JWftrbm'ton'fl  Letters,  195. 
See  "  Seleodons  from  ffarbarton's  Literaiy  Eemains." 
VOL.  V.  20 
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ments, — we  mnst  greatly  doubt  whether  there  has  been  any  improvement 
in  the  system  of  education  for  the  bar  and  for  public  life  since  his  time. 
Had  his  training  been  a  century  later,  he  would  still  have  been  plodding 
for  his  degree'  without  having  begun  the  study  of  the  law, — and  he  would 
have  known  nothing  beyond  what  is  to  be  learned  in  the  narrow  bounda 
of  the  modem  University  curriculum ;  whereas  we  behold  him  in  reality, 
not  only  a  sound  scholar,  but  a  fine  writer,  and  qualified  to  enter  into 
competition  for  fortune  and  fame  with  the  most  distinguished  lawyers 
and  statesmen. 

Hia  rising  merit  was  descried  by  a  veteran  politician,  and  exquisite 
judge  of  character,  now  living  in  retirement, — who  thus  addressed  him ; 
"Houghton,  24th  June,  I743.» 
"  Dear  Charles, 

"  This  place  affords  no  news,  no  subject  of  amusement  and  entertwn- 
ment  to  fine  men.  Persons  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town  understand 
not  the  language,  nor  taste  the  charms,  of  the  inanimate  world.  My 
flatterers  here  are  all  mutes.  The  oaks,  the  beeches,  and  chestnuts  seem 
to  contend  which  shall  best  please  the  lord  of  the  manor.  They  cannot 
deceive,  they  cannot  lie.  I,  in  return,  with  sincerity  admire  them,  and 
have  as  many  beauties  about  me  as  take  up  my  hours  of  dangling,  and 
no  disgrace  attends  me  because  I  am  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  Within 
doors  we  come  a  little  nearer  to  real  life,  and  admire  on  the  almost  speak- 
ing canvas,  all  the  airs  and  graces  which  the  proudest  of  the  ladies  can 
boast.  With  these  I  am  satisfied,  as  they  gratify  me  with  all  I  wish,  and 
all  I  want,  and  espeet  nothing  in  return  which  I  cannot  give.  If  these, 
dear  ChaJ'les,  are  any  temptations,  I  heartily  wish  you  to  come  and  par- 
take of  them.  Shifting  the  scene  has  sometimes  its  recommendations,  and 
from  country  fare  you  may  possibly  return  with  a  better  appetite  to  the 
more  delicate  entertainment  of  a  court  life. 

".Dear  Charles,  yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Oepord." 

Charles  Torke  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Honourable  Society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  in  Hilary  Term,  1743. f     Though  still  in  his  minority,— 

*  Hnrclwioke  M8S. 

t  "At  a  Council  held  tic  l'>  dny  of  Febniary,  1745,— Ordered,  That  the 
Hon''"  Charles  Yorke,  Esq",  one  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Society,  lieing  of  fnll 
standing,  having  perfonned  a,11  hia  esarciaes,  and  observed  the  rnlea  of  Ihis 
Society,  be  ctJlad  to  the  Bar  this  Term,  first  paying  all  hia  arraara  and  duties  to 
tliis  Society." 

The  following  entries  respecting  him  are  likewise  found  in  the  books  of  the 
Society : — 

"At  a  Council  held  the  8th  day  of  May,  1754,— Ordered,  that  the  HonM= 
Chas.  Torke  Esq",  one  of  his  M^estiea  CouDoil  learned  in  the  law,  be  invited  to 
the  Baneh  of  this  Society;  and  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Hammet,  two  of  the  Masters 
of  the  Bench,  are  dasired  to  attend  with  this  order,  and  report  tde  answer  to  the 
nest  Connoil;  and  if  the  said  Mr.  Yorke  do  accept  of  this  invitation,  he  is, 
according  to  the  rules  of  this  Society,  to  pay  all  his  arrears  and  dufjes  to  the 
Treasorar  of  liiis  Society  before  he  he  called  to  the  Bench," 

"At  a  Council  held  the  28'"  clay  of  November,  1765,— Ordered,  That  the 
Hon''i=  Charles  Yorke,  Esqi*,  be  Treasurer  for  the  year  ensuing." 
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he  almost  immediately  got  into  considerable  practice.*  It  was  a  great 
advantage  to  iiim,  no  doubt,  to  be  the  son  of  tlie  Lord  Chancellor;  but, 
as  has  been  proved  bj  frequent  instances,  tbis  would  have  availed  him 
netting  without  the  power  of  self-dcDiuI,  the  talents,  and  the  energy 
which  he  displayed. 

According  to  the  nsago  then  universally  followed,  he  must  have  gone 
some  circuit;  but  I  cannot  discover  which  he  selected,  or  how  he  fared 
in  the  provinces.  During  term  time,  in  London,  he  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  briefs,  that  be  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  society  and  the  cor- 
respondence of  his  friends.  Hilary  Term,  1744,  approaching,  thus  he 
writes  to  Warburtou  :  "  As  business  is  coming  in  apace,  I  know  not 
when  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  yon  at  large  upon 
paper,  unless  1  busy  tho  present  in  a  manner  to  mo  the  most  entertaining 
in  tho  world." 

As  might  be  expected,  it  was  chiefly  in  the  Conrt  of  Chancery  that 
the  solicitors  were  disposed  to  employ  him — not  always  from  the  purest 
motives.  However,  he  never  assumed  any  aira  from  his  near  relation- 
ship to  the  Judge,  nor  was  there  ever,  as  hr  as  I  can  trace,  any  well- 
grounded  complaint  of  his  receiving  undue  favour  there.  His  father 
was  proud  of  him,  and  had  been  particularly  delighted  with  his  Athenian 
Letters ;  perhaps  thinking  truly  how  muoh  bett«r  "  Oleander"  wrote 
than  "  Philip  Homebred ;"  but  allowed  him  fairly  to  fight  his  own  way 
at  the  bar,  neither  taking  any  indirect  means  to  push  him  forward,  nor, 
when  he  heard  him  arguo  at  the  bar,  treating  him  in  any  respect  differ- 
ently from  other  counsel  .f 

As  yet,  the  fame  of  our  aspirant  was  confined  to  the  precincts  of 
Westminster  Hall  and  Lincoln's  Inn ;  for  then,  unless  there  wore  a  state 
trial,  no  notice  was  taken  of  any  judicial  proceedings  in  any  journal  or 
periodical  publication ;  bat,  while  in  hii  twenty-second  year,  he  Id  nly 
burst  upon  the  public  as  a  bright  legal  luminary.  At  this  early  ag  he 
published  the  best  juridical  treatise  that  had'appeared  in  the  En^l  h 
language. 

The  spirit  of  Jacobitism  had  become  isery  strong;  there  we  g  n  al 
discontents  in  the  public  mmd,  and  an  invasion  from  Franco  t  a.  t 
the  Pretender,  was  daily  expected  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  Ch  n  11 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  render  the  laws  against  treason  m  t  n 
gent,  by  making  it  treason  to  coirespood  with  the  sons  of  the  P  fend 
and  by  continuing  forfeiture  and  coiruption  of  blood  in  cases  of  t  a  on 
so  that  all  the  honours  ;and  all  the  property  of  any  one  eon     t  d  of 

"At  a  GoTincil  there  Eeld  the  2)th  lay  of  November,  176  6,— Ordered,  That 
tho  Hon''''  Charles  Yorka,  Esq",  &oll'  Gen',  he  Master  of  Librurj  for  the  year 

*■  The  some  evening  he  wrote  to  Ma  brother  Joseph, — "  I  was  this  day  called 
to  the  Bar — vary  unequal  to  the  task,  and  against  my  own  opinion.  However,  I 
determined  to  sabmit,  and  there  is  an  end." 
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treasoE  should  for  ever  lie  lost  to  his  children  and  his  family.  Against 
this  last  enactment  there  was  a,  strong  fooling,  which  the  Chancellor's 
precocious  son  nndertook  to  combat ; — not  from  an  ungenerous  nature, 
put  from  a  desire  to  stand  by  hia  father,  whose  opinions  he  was  bound 
to  reverence.  Accordingly,  during  the  fervour  of  men's  minds  upon  the 
Bubject,  he  brought  out  anonjmouaiy,  but  allowing  himself  to  bo  soon 
discovered  as  the  author,  "  Some  Considerations  on  the  Laws  of  Eor- 
feituro  for  High  Treason." 

Of  all  the  departments  of  literature,  iurisprudence  is  the  one  in  which 
the  English  had  least  excelled.  Their  treatises  of  highest  authority 
were  a  mere  jumble — without  regard  to  arrangement  or  diction.  Now, 
for,the  first  time,  appeared  among  us  a  writer  who  rivalled  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  French  and  German  jurists.  He  was  not  only  an  admirer, 
hut  a  correspondent,  of  Montesquieu ;  and  he  had  caught  a  great  share 
of  the  President's  precision,  and  of  his  animation.  In  this  treatise,  he 
logically  lays  down  his  positions,  and  enfoices  thpm  m  a  tiain  of  close 
reasoning, — without  pedantic  divisions,  ohsenmg  lucid  order, — ind 
drawing  from  the  history  and  legislition  of  othei  countries  the  most 
apposite  illustrations  of  his  arguments  Ihe  followmg  may  bo  con- 
sidered a  feir  specimen  of  the  work ,  although,  without  a  f  riusT.1  of  the 
whole  of  it,  an  adequate  idea  cannot  be  entei  tamed  of  thi  excellence  of 
the  plan  on  which  he  proceeds,  or  of  the  febcity  with  whn.h  that  plan  la 


"It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  attempt  ^  justification  of  any 
instance  in  which  the  law  of  forfeiture  may,  in  some  countiiea,  have  leen 
carried  to  an  extremity,  as  little  to  he  reconi-iled  with  principles  of  policy 
as  of  clemency  or  justice.  Amongst  the  Persians  and  Macedonians,  not 
only  the  criminals  convicted  of  treason  were  put  to  death,  but  all  their 
relations  and  friends.  The  descendants  of  Antiphon,  the  orator,  were 
disqualified  from  advancing  themselves,  by  their  own  merit,  to  estates 
and  offices  in  Athens.  The  posterity  of  Marius's  faction  were  esoluded 
by  a  law  of  Sylla  from  the  same  privileges.  When  these  are  laid  out  of 
the  case,  what  is  the  force  of  the  answer  ?  It  clearly  resolves  into  this, 
— that  those  rights  and  the  power  of  transmitting  property,  which  are 
derived  from  the  favour  of  society,  may  not  ho  bestowed  upon  such 
terms  as  shall  bind  the  ptasessor  to  his  duty,  and  for  the  breach  he  sub- 
jected to  forfeiture.  As  to  the  corruption  of  blood,  it  may  suffice  to  say 
thus  much  of  it  here  :  that  if  a  man  is  not  capable  of  transmitting  property 
acquired  by  himself  to  an  heir,  it  seems  a  necessary  consequence  in  reason, 
which  is  the  ground  of  law,  that  he  shall  not  be  capable  of  receiving 
from  an  ancestor  cither  to  enjoy  or  to  transmit ;  for,  however  society 
may  efiectuate  any  man's  compassionate  intention  who  would  make  a 
gift  to  the  traitor's  posterity,  yet  the  law,  which  is  consistent  upon  every 
occasion,  and  only  to  he  moved  by  considerations  that  affect  the  whole, 
will  not  make  an  effort  of  itself  to  supply  that  connecting  link  in  the 
chain  of  descent  which  has  been  struck  out  of  it  for  the  traitor's  infamy 
and  the  public  benefit.  Thus  society,  by  making  the  loss  of  those  righte 
it  confers  upon  every  man  a  penalty  for  the  greatest  crime  which  can  be 
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committed  against  Lis  country,  intercsta  every  relation  and  dependant  la 
keeping  him  firm  to  tlie  general  tranqnillity  and  welfare ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  gives  him  an  occasion  of  reflecting  that  when  lie  sets  ahout  it 
he  must  break  through  every  private  aawcll  as  public  tie,  which  enhances 
his  crime,  whilst  it  is  an  aggravation  of  Lis  punishment.  Nay,  more,  he 
may  tope  to  escape  from  the  justice  of  liis  country  with  his  own  life  if 
that  alone  were  to  he  forfeited ;  but  tlie  distress  of  his  family  will  pursue 
him  in  his  eeeurost  thoughts,  and  abate  the  ardour  of  revolution.  Many 
instances  there  are  of  men  not  ashamed  to  commit  base  and  selfish  enor- 
mities, who  have  retained  a  tenderness  for  their  posterity  by  the  strong 
and  generous  instinct  of  nature.  The  story  of  Lacinius  Macer,  who  was 
father  to  the  great  orator,  is  very  remarkable,  as  related  by  a  Eoman 
annalist.  Having  gone  through  the  office  of  Prtetor,  and  governed  a 
province,  he  was  aceused  upon  returning  home  of  extortion  and  abuses 
of  his  power.  The  very  morning  of  hia  trial  he  strangled  himself,  after 
having  sent  word  to  Cicero,  who  was  preparing  to  plead  against  him, 
that  being  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  before  sentence,  the  prose- 
cution could  not  go  on,  and  his  property  would  be  saved  to  the  benefit  of 
his  son.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  where  is  the  wrong  ?  It  is  agreeable  to 
justice  to  bestow  rights  upon  condition.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  govern- 
ments to  lay  hold  on  human  partialities." — He  tries  to  soften  the  law's 
harshness,  with  which,  notwithstanding  his  assumed  boldness,  ho  is  evi- 
dently a  little  shocked,  by  observing  how  rarely  it  would  be  brought  into 
practice;  that  it  would  be  "like  Goliath's  sword  in  the  Temple,  not  to 
be  taken  down  but  on  occasions  of  high  necessity — at  other  times,  in 
tdbulis  lanquam  in  vagina  reconditum." 

At  the  present  day,  while  ail  must  be  charmed  with  his  learning,  Ha 
ingenuity,  and  his  eloquence,  I  do  not  think  that  his  reasoning  will 
carry  general  conviction.  He  greatly  exaggerates  the  moral  guilt  of  the 
treason  against  which  the  law  was  to  be  directed — that  of  trying,  from 
mistaken  principle,  to  restore  the  exiled  royal  family,  which  he  eonfounda 
with  the  to:eason  inveighed  against  by  the  Koman  writers — that  of  con- 
spiring to  subvert  public  liberty  for  iniividual  afgrandi^ement  ■ — ho 
utterly  fails  in  his  attempt  to  p         that  th      hldn  ntp       hi 

for  their  father's  crime,  by  b  ng  m  d  nf  m  and  ist  d  1 1  t  n 
the  world;— and  though  a  r  g  d  f  th  p  11  t  nq  11  ty  m  y  i{«  e 
that  a  man  shall  try  to  brin     abo  ta  Ituwht         myl     the 

established  government,  atthnkfhwlf  n 

persuade  us  that  it  is  just  opltto         I      hptetynb  * 

However,  Charlea  Yorke  a  pertormance  was  rapturously  applauded  ; 
his  father,  in  defending  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  made  an  excel- 
lent speech,  all  the  topics  of  which  were  known  to  be  taken  from  it,f — 

*  See  17  Geo.  2,  c.  89. 

\  At  first  it  wttB  attributed  to  Warbiirton,  Sherlock,  and  oHer  eminent  writers. 
The  author  thne  eaulioned  Warbnrton:  "I  eontinae  absolutely  couTinoed  of  tie 
juiportanee  of  secrecy,  and,  if  any  inquiry  should  be  made,  that  even  a  false 
BoeM  should  be  encouraged."  But  when  it  wufi  so  much  applauded  the  Chan- 
celloT  wrote  to  a  Irieni],  "  The  secret  of  Charley's  book  is  out,  and  every  body 
tatks  of  it  as  Ms  —  mucli  to  his  ooumiendation — as  indeed  it  deserves."  —  Aug, 
1745, 
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and  the  solicitors  tad  no  longer  any  scruple  in  giving  briefs  to  the 
Chancellor's  son,  who  had  shown  sueli  acquaintance  with  his  profession, 
as  well  as  such  general  ability.  He  was  now  in  full  practice  at  the  bar, 
and  considered  likely  to  outstrip  his  father  ia  rapid  promotion  ;  but  in 
such,  matters  there  ia  much  of  chance  and  accident,  and,  Sir  Dudley 
Eyder  remaining  Attorney  Gfeneral,  and  Murray,  Solicitor,  years  rolled 
on  without  a  vacancy. 

Meanwhile  he  was  nearly  snatched  away  by  a  violent  illness,  from 
which  his  recovery  was  almost  miraculous.  Giving  an  account  of  his 
health  to  his  brother,  the  Colonel,  who  was  then  serving  abroad,  he 
Bays, — "It  pleased  the  providence  of  God  to  turn  the  crisis  of  my  dis- 
order in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  my  life;  yet,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, should  it  ever  be  my  lot  to  die  of  a  fever,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
foel  than  what  I  did,  except  it  be  the  stroke  and  instant  of  death  itself."* 


CHAPTEil  CL. 


CONTINUATION   OP   THE    LIFE    OF    LORD    CHANCEtLOE    CHARLES    YOEKE 
TILL  HE  WAS  APPOINTED   SOLIOITOK   GENERAL. 

Ohables  YoRKE "commenced  his  senatorial  career  in  the  autumn  of 
f  1717  1    ■'^'^^^i  ^'^^  continued  a  member  of  ■Lhe  House  of  Ci 

!■*■  °'  '■'*''J  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death.  He  first  repi 
the  snug  borough  of  Eeigate,  which  had  passed  under  the  grant  by 
King  William  to  his  grand-uncle  Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  and  now  be- 
longed to  his  cousins,  the  Cockses.  He  succeeded  bis  elder  brother,  who 
was  elected  for  the  county  of  Cambridge. 

On  this  occasion  there  was  addressed  to  him,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
following 

SONNET. 
"  Charles,  wliom  tliy  oountrj's  voice  applauding  calls 
To  Philip's  hooorabla  raoatit  seat, 
With,  mocieat  pride  the  glorious  summons  wait, 
And  rise  to  fame  within  St.  Stephen's  walls. 
Now  wear  tlie  honours  which  IJij  youtli  befalls 
Thus  earlj  olaim'tl  from  tliy  lov'd  leara'd  retreat ; 
To  guard  those  sacred  rights  which  elevate 
Britain's  free  sons  above  her  neighbour  thralls, 
let  Britain,  let  admiring  Europe  see 

In  those  bright  parts  whioh  erst  too  long  eonfin'd 
Shone  in  the  circle  of  thj  friends  alone, 
How  sharp  the  spur  of  worthy  ancestry 
IVhen  kindred  virtues  fan  tJie  generoas  mind 
Of  Somers'  nephew  njid  of  Hardwioke'a  son."* 
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From  the  scanty  accounts  haaded  dowa  to  us  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  very  difficnlt  to 
discover  what  was  his  success  in  debate.  Although  he  sat  in  parliament 
tiventy-three  years — in  the  "  Parliamentary  History"  his  name  is  only 
mentioned  five  times.*  We  know,  from  contemporary  writers,  that  he 
was  a  smart  orator,  and  had  a  considerable  position  in  the  House;  but 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  he  did  not  support  the  reputation  he  had  acquired 
at  the  bar  and  by  his  pea ;  and  that  he  remained  at  a  vast  distance 
behind  the  "silver-tongued  Murray,"  whom  he  strove  to  emulate, 

His  maiden  speeoh  was  upon  a  law  bill;  and  all  that  we  know  of  it 
is  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Birch  to  the  Hon.  Philip  Yorke,  r-M.^  n  -i  74c  -i 
containing  this  statement  as  part  of  the  news  of  the  L  '  'J 

day :  "  Your  brother  Charles  opened  his  mouth  on  Monday,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  some  success,  upon  the  Bill  for  the  Relief  of 
Protestant  Purchasers'  Trustees,  &q.  of  Papists'  Effects ;  against  which 
he  urged  such  a  weight  of  objections,  that  the  patrons  of  it,  Lord  Gage 
and  Mr.  Fazakerley,  abandoned  it  without  any  reply ;  and  the  commit- 
ting of  it  was  postponed."! 

At  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  November,  1748,  he  was  selected  to 
second  the  address  moved  by  Lord  Barrington, — the  following  short 
sentence  being  the  whole  record  of  his  performance :  "  The  Honourable 
Charles  Yorke,  second  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  rose  and 
seconded,  in  a  very  able  speech,  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord."J  How- 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Etough  to  Dr.  Birch,  preserved  in  the  British 
,  we  have  this  testimony  in  its  favour;  "The  figure  Charles 
Yorke  made  the  first  day  of  the  session  is  an  agreeable  piece  of  news. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  than  such  accounts  of  young  men,  who 
have  the  additional  character  of  probity  and  virtue."| 

In  1751,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  defending  the  Eegeney  Bill,  intro- 
duced on  the  death  of  Frederick  Prince  of  W^es,  whereby  the  Princess 
Dowager  was  to  be  appointed  Eegent  during  the  minority  of  her  son, 
afterwards  Gfeorge  III. ;  but  (to  gratify  the  King's  dislike  of  her,  and 
his  partiality  for  his  younger  son)  she  was  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
council  of  Regency,  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  the  head  of  it. 
In  answer  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Prowae,  violently  attacking  the  measure  aa 
uncoBstitational,  thus  spoke  Charles  Yorke : — 

"  Sir,  as  the  bill  now  under  consideration  is  designed  to  be,  and  cer- 
tainly wiU  be,  »  precedent  for  all  fnture  ages,  I  hope  that  honourable 
members,  who  speak  for  it,  or  against  it,  will  leave  the  person  thereby 
to  be  appointed  Regent  entirely  out  of  the  question.  If  ^  j-ci  -i 
the  present  conjuncture  were  only  to  be  considered,  I    '-  '    '  '-' 

believe  that,  looking  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  amiable 
Princess  named,  no  gentleman  would  think  of  laying  her  under  any 
restraints  or  regulations ;  no  one  would  hesitate  a  moment  in  agreeing 
to  invest  her,  not  only  with  sovereign,  but  with  absolute  sway ;  because 

*  14  Part.  Hiat.  207,  825,  lOOS.  1275 ;  15  Pari.  HiBt.  270. 

■" ■■-    ""■  J 14  Pari.  HiBt.  825. 
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it  would  only  be  extending  the  power  to  do  good.  But  wlieii  we  are 
framing  inatitutiona  for  tlie  government  of  society,  we  nnist  not  consider 
persons,  but  things.  For  this  reason  our  ancestors  have  chosen,  and  have 
handed  down  to  us,  a  limited  rather  than  an  absolute  monarohy.  They 
knew,  as  well  as  we,  that  a  wise,  active,  and  jnst  king  might  he  tmsted 
with  absolute  power ;  that  the  more  absolute  he  was,  the  better  it  would 
be  for  society;  but  they  considered  how  difBcult,  if  not  impossible,  it 
was  to  refuse  to  a  bad  king  the  authority  that  had  been  g^ven  to  a  good 
one.  For  the  same  reason,  a  regency  during  the  minority  or  incapacity 
of  a  king  has  always,  by  our  constitution,  been  3aid  under  still  greater 
restraints  and  limitations.  I  care  not  for  the  theory  of  the  constitution, 
so  mnch  dwelt  upon  by  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last.  From 
histories,  records,  and  precedents  alone  can  we  Icnow  wha't  the  constitu- 
tion really  is  in  practice,  and  I  defy  any  one  to  show  that  a  regent  or 
protector  baa  ever  been  intrusted  with  a  full  and  absolute  sovereign 
power — I  mean,  as  full  and  absolute  a  power  as  our  kings  have  usaaBy 
been  intrusted  with.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  indeed,  on  tho  death  of 
Edward  IV.,  usurped  a  sole  regency  with  absolute  power;  but  no  man 
will  contend  that  his  power  was  legal  or  constitutional;  and  the  use  he 
made  of  it  can  never,  I  am  sure,  bo  any  encouragement  for  the  Parlia^ 
ment  to  follow  that  precedent.     Even  the  good  Earl  of  Pembroke,  ii 


inted  Begent,  was  retrained  from 
successful  government 
unlimited  power  conferred  upon 
te,  that  when  the  King's  person 


ority  of  Henry  III.,  when  appoin 
making  grants  under  the  Great  f 
was  owing  to  his  own  wisdom,  not  the  i 
him.     The  honourable  gentleman  admiti 

or  his  right  to  the  Crown  may  be  in  danger,  the  power  of  tlie  1  _ 
ought  to  be  restrained  by  a  council  of  regency.  But  is  it  not  obvious, 
that  this  argument  can  be  least  used  where  it  is  most  wanted  ?  When 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  appointed  Regent,  in  the  minority  of  Rich- 
ard II.,  was  it  urged  that  his  ambition  might  prompt  him  to  murder  the 
infant  King,  and  to  usurp  the  Crown?  No,  sir;  the  argument  made  use 
of  on  that  occasion  was,  that  the  constitution  forbad  the  appointment  of 
a  regent  with  sovereign  power,  though,  in  charity,  supposed  to  be  a  good 
regeat, — for  the  same  reason  that  we  limit  the  authority  of  a  supposed 
good  king.  So  a  council  of  regency  was  created  in  the  infancy  of 
Henry  VI.,  when  the  Duko  of  Bedford  was  appointed  Regent,  and  in 
his  absence  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  If  the  Lords  who  appointed  an- 
other Duke  of  Gloucester  Protector,  with  sovereign  power,  in  the  mino- 
rity of  Edward  V.,  had  not  been  guided  more  by  resentment  against  the 
Queen-mother  and  her  relations  than  the  rules  of  our  constitution,  the 
Plantagenet  line  might  still  have  been  upon  the  throne.  There  is  here 
no  slight  intended  to  the  Princess.  In  the  three  minorities  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  mother  of  the  iufant-sovereign  was  entirely  passed 
over  in  the  appointment  of  a  regent; — and  a  striking  proof  is  given  of 
his  Majesty's  sense  of  the  known  virtues  of  the  Princess  by  proposing 
her  as  Regent.  If  she  is  to  be  laid  under  restraints,  this  does  not  proceed 
from  any  jealousies  we  can  entertain  of  her  character.  These  restraints 
are  only  such  as  every  wise  king  would  choose  to  lay  upon  himself- 
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"Would  any  wise  king  choose  to  make  peace  or  war,  to  prorogue  or  dis- 
solve parliaments,  or  to  remove  any  great  officer  of  state,  or  appoint 
bialiops  or  judges,  without  consulting  men  who  have  worthily  served 
their  country,  and  who  are  the  most  capable  of  giving  good  advice  to 
the  Crown  ?  As  to  the  council  of  regency,  their  power  is  merely  restrict- 
ive ;  they  have  no  active  power ;  they  cannot  so  much  as  meet  except 
when  called  by  the  Eegent,  and  when  they  do  meet  they  can  take  nothing 
under  consideration  but  what  her  Eojal  Highness  may  recommend  to 
them;  they  can  act  in  nothing;  their  resolutions  will  signify  nothing 
without  her  concuiTence;  and  if  they  should  refuse  to  consent  to  any 
act  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  they  are  removable  on  the 
joint  address  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.^  This  formidable  coun- 
cil of  regency  will,  therefore,  rather  be  a  security  to  the  Kegent  than  an 
obstruction  to  any  of  her  measures;  for,  though  by  our  stat«  maxim, 
'  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,'  I  doubt  whether  that  maxim  can  be  applied 
to  one  who  is  appointed  to  govern,  as  Begent,  in  the  King's  name ;  and 
therefore  it  may  much  import  the  Princess,  when  Regent,  fiiat  she  should 
be  able  to  make  it  appear,  by  an  authentic  document,  that  what  she 
does  has  been  thought  by  responsible  advisers  to  be  the  most  proper  aad 
necessary  measure  for  the  public  good.  I  would  willingly  iavest  her 
Boyal  Highness  with  the  full  exercise  of  all  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  if  this  course  were  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  our  constitu- 
tion, anvl  if  there  were  not  an  apprehension  that  the  precedent,  on  some 
future  occasion,  might  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
This  alone  makes  me  do  violence  to  my  own.  inclination,  and  compels  me 
to  banish  from  my  thoughts  the  persona!  qualities  of  the  illustrious  lady 
now  to  be  appointed  Eegent.  If  others  would  consider  the  Regent  as  a 
constitutional  abstraction,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  there  would  be  a 
general  unanimity  as  to  the  appointment  and  powers  of  tho  council,  and 
no  one  would  propose  a  course  which  would  be  quite  novel  iu  our  his- 
tory, and  the  remote  eonseqnencea  of  which  might  bring  upon  the  authors 
of  it  the  curses  of  posterity."* 

Horace  Walpole,  in  an  aecount  of  this  debate  sent  to  his  eorrespondent 
at  riorenoe,  says,  "  Lord  Strange  and  Sir  Eager  Nowdi-    y  ll^Z  1 

gate  both  spoke  against  the  bill;  and  Charles  Yorkc,  a    L  ■    ■  -J 

young  lawyer  of  good  parts,  but  precise  and  affected,  for  it."f  I  must 
own  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  flippancy  as  well  as  sophistry  in  this 
smart  harangue,  and  that  the  orator  is  rather  gently  handled  by  the 
critic.  Murray  followed  in  a  more  statesmanlike  strain, — and,  upon  a 
division,  the  "council  clause"  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority. 

Soon  after,  Charles  Yorke  received  his  first  professional  advancement 
m  being  appointed  counsel  to  the  East  Company,  when  he  must  have 
felt  infinitely  more  delight  than  oa  afterwards  receiving  the  Great  Seal.J 

«  14  Pari.  Hist.  1008. 

t  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  May  1761.    Hor.  Walp.  Mem.  Geo.  II.,  p.  108. 

J  28tli  July,  1761.  Hie  brother  John,  iu  a  letter  of  this  date,  says,  "Ciiarles 
has  been  this  morning  to  yisit  the  Directors— foes  and  friends.  As  a  speeimeQ 
of  wliat  is  to  follow,  he  is  invited  to  meet  them  at  Pontac's  to-morrow  to  dino 
l^on  a  turtle." 
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The  next  occasion  on  which  we  can  trace  him  in  the  Hou^e  of  Com 
mona  waa  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  1753,  when  he  mo\ed  the 
address.  We,  accustomed  to  see  some  tender  scion  of  n  bility  biought 
forward  for  such  a  task,  are  surprised  to  find  it  assigned  to  a  practising 
lawyer  who  had  been  several  years  in  parliament.  He  seems  to  ba\e 
been  a  good  deal  laughed  at  for  proposing  "  to  acknowledge  hi'*  Majesty's 
wisdom,  as  well  as  goodness,  in  pursuing  measures  calculated  to  preserve 
the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe."  The  Earl  of  Egremont  moved  that 
the  words  "wisdom  as  well  as"  be  left  out,  and  other  members  violently 
censured  the  measures  which  were  supposed  to  show  such  "  wisdom  as 
well  as"  goodness ;  but  the  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  address 
carried,  without  a  division.* 

In  the  same  session,  Charles  Torke  restored  and  extended  his  repu- 
tation by  a  spirited  defence  of  hia  fatter,  when  attacked  for  bringing 
forward  the  famous  "  Marriage  Act."  Henry  Eos,  its  great  opponent, 
having  dilated  very  offensively  on  "  the  chicanoery  and  jargon  of  the 
lawyers,  and  the  pride  of  their  Mufti,"  went  on  to  apply  to  the  Chan- 
cellor the  story  of  a  gentlewoman  at  Salisbury,  who,  having  a  sore  leg, 
sent  for  a  country  surgeon,  who  pronounced  that  it  must  be  cut  off; 
"  the  gentlewoman,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  operation,  sent  for  another 
more  merciful,  who  said  he  could  save  her  leg,  and  that  no  operation 
was  necessary ;  the  surgeons  conferred ;  the  ignorant  one  said,  '  I  know 
it  might  be  saved,  but  I  have  given  my  opinion,  my  character  depends 
npoa  it,  and  we  most  carry  it  through ;' — so  the  leg  was  cut  off." 
Charles  Yorke,  rising  in  great  anger,  thus  began :  "  It  is  new  in  par- 
liament— it  is  new  in  polities — it  is  new  in  ambition" — He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  a  lofty  character  of  his  father,  and  describing  in  glowing 
terms  the  height  to  which  he  had  raised  himself  by  his  merit,  concluded 
by  telling  Fox  how  imprudent  it  was  to  attack  a  man  so  capable  of 
vindicating  himself  and  retaliating  upon  his  accuser.  Mr.  Fos,  in  reply, 
fried  to  raise  a  laugh  against  him,  by  repeating  and  playing  upon  bis  words, 
"  Is  it  new  in  parliament  to  be  conscientious  ?  I  hope  not.  Is  it  new  in 
polities  ?     I  am  afraid  it  is      Is  it  new  in  ambition  7     It  certainly  is  to 

ttd  k        h       tb     tj     f     H  w  th    H  ymp  th     d  w  th  the 

p  1  th       g  b      w  1     d    n  1   d  t    te      ^  I  en  the 

mddbllmbktbdi  d        thLlthfh  ncellor 

t    du    d  h     f  tt    k     t       F      by  y  to    1     g    11  sion  to 

tl  h    1    h     h  d  b       d  f    d  d    1    wh       by  ear  and 

d       th  d       whhth  lyhdbnp       hdj 

*  14  St.  Tr.  1275. 

^  Fox  was  luokier  in  an  enBonnter  with  another  lawyer  in  de  same  dabatfl. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the  bill,  in  whiob  ware  written  in  red  ink  the 
amendmanta  moved  by  some  members  who  pretended  to  be  its  friends.     The 
Solieitor  Ganera!,  standing  near  him  wWle  speaking,  said,  "how  bloody  it  looks." 
Fox  answered,  "  Yes  ;  but  thou  eanst  not  saj  I  did  it ; 
'  See  what  n  rent  the  learned  Casca  mode. 
Through  this  the  well-beloyed  Bcutos  stabb'd.' " 
I  15  Pari.  Hist.  Si;  Hor.  Waip.  Geo.  II.  299. 
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This  qiiarrel  made  a  Jeep  an  in  press  on  on  t1  e  n  nd  of  los  that 
though  generally  a  gool  n  tured  man  when  ho  heird  it  N  ce  m'jny 
years  after,  of  Cbarles  ^orLe  s  deatl  and  the  mclanelioly  c  u-HBtineea 
which  attended  it,  he  th  s  wiote  (o  a  correspondent  with  an  affectat  on 
of  querulousuess,  but  with  real  malignity : — "  I  never  envied  Mr.  Yorke 
whilst  he  lived,  hut  I  must  take  leave  to  envy  him  and  every  body  else 
when  they  are  dead ;  I  comfort  by  persuading  myself  it  is  happier  to 
wish  for  death  than  to  dread  it,  and  I  believe  every  one  of  my  age  does 
one  or  the  other.  But  I  do  not  find  myself  near  a  natural  death,  nor 
will  joa  see  me  banged,  though  I  verily  think  they  will  never  leave  off 
abusing  me."  And  writing  soon  after  to  George  Selwyn,  who  delighted 
in  looking  at  old  fri.ends  when  laid  out  for  burial,  he  says,  with  savage 
jocularity,  "  Yovke  was  very  ugly  whilst  he  lived, — how  did  he  look 
when  he  was  dead  ?"* 

The  last  important  speech  of  Charles  Yorke  was  delivered  in  tho  year 
1754,  upon  the  subject  of  extending  the  "Mutiny  j-j,  g  j^g^-i 
Act"  to  the  East  Indies,  when  all  the  old  arguments     L       ■    >  -J 

being  brought  forward  about  standing  armies  and  martial  law,  he  ably 
showed  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  military  force  in  those  remote 
regions,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  so  unless  soldiers  might  be  tried 
by  a  military  tribunal  for  an  infraction  of  the  Articles  of  War, ■[■  Although 
no  other  fragments  of  his  eloquence  are  to  bo  found  in  the  regular  records 
of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  we  know  from  contemporary  memoirs 
that  he  continued  to  speak  and  to  be  respectfully  listened  to,  in  tho 
House  of  Commons,  on  every  constitutional  question  which  arose  till 
near  the  close  of  bis  career. 

Meanwhile,  amidst  all  the  distractions  of  business,  and  the  anxieties 
of  ambition,  he  preserved  his  better  tastes,  and  he  was  glad  to  escape 
from  the  wrangling  of  lawyers,  and  the  slang  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  criticism  and  philosophy.  He  still  kept  up  a  close  intercourse,  by 
visits  and  letters,  with  Wai-burton.  On  one  occasion,  having  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  hope  of  finding  him  at  Prior  Park,  he  thus  shows  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by  this  picturesque  place,  where  the  "  humble 
Allen"  had  entertained  Pops  :  "  The  natural  beauties  of  wood,  water, 
prospect,  hill  and  vale,  wildnesa  and  cultivation,  make  it  one  of 
the  most  delightful  spots  I  ever  saw,  without  adding  any  thing  ii-om 
art.  The  elegance  and  judgment  with  which  art  has  been  employed, 
and  the  affectation  of  false  grandeur  carefully  avoided,  make  one  wonder 
how  it  could  be  so  busy  there  without  spoiling  any  thing  received  from 
nature."  After  controverting  an  emendation  by  Warburton  of  the  text 
of  "Measure  for  Meamire,"1^  he  proceeds  to  give  him  some  excellent  and 

»  Hoc.  Wiilp.  Lett.  iy.  f  15  Pari.  Hist. 

1  Tlie  Dulse,  in  the  oliaraoter  of  a  fciar,  says  to  Claudio,  in  order  to  prepare 

him  for  deatli,  and  dissuade  him  from  a,  reliance  on  liis  sister's  intercegsion  with 

"Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution  witli  hopes  that  »re  fallible." 
Tbe  divine  propoBBs  to  read  "falsify;"  but  the  lawyer  shews  that  "satisfy,"  in 
the  sense  of  ^charge,  is  the  true  reading. 
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miacb-neecled  advice, — to  be  less  acrimonious  in  Bis  confroversios  with 
brother  authors. 

"  It  is  to  bo  expected,  where  any  writer  !ias  the  marks  of  an  original, 
and  thinla  for  himself,  producing  de  iuo;penu  things  whollj  new  to  moat 
vinderstandinga,  that  some  will  have  their  difficulties  to  propose ;  others 
their  tenets  to  maintain;  and  few  will  give  a  ready  assent  to  truths 
which  contradict  prevailing  notions,  till  time  and  posterity  have  wrought 
a  gradual  change  in  the  general  state  of  learning  and  opinions.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  many  should  write  against  jou  ?  How  natural  that 
you  should  defend!  It  was  expected  from  you.  The  zeal  for  knowl- 
edge is  commendable :  the  deference  to  mankind  becomes  you.  But 
here  lies  the  mischief.  You  and  your  adversaries  staad  upon  unequal 
grouttd.  They  engage  with  that  best  friend  and  second  on  their  side — 
vulgar  prejudice.  Let  their  insinuations  be  ever  so  malignant,  provided 
they  write  duUi/  they  gain  the  eharaoter  of  writing  &)olly  !  How  natural 
that  you  should  expostulate  !  If  your  espostulations  have  been  some- 
times too  warm,  they  were  not  the  bitter  overflowings  of  an  ill-natured 
mind,  but  the  unguarded  sallies  of  a  generous  one.  Tet  evea  such 
sallies  are  not  forgiven  you  :  not  because  those  you  answer  have  deserved 
better,  but  because  sensible  and  candid  men  are  disposed  to  think  too 
well  and  too  highly  of  you  to  forgive  that  m  you  which  they  would  over- 
look in  others.  And,  thorefore,  could  nobody  permit  you  to  reverence 
yourself  as  much  as  I  do,  you  would  wait  with  patience  that  period 
when  '  Answers'  will  be  forgotten  :  unless  (according  to  the  epigram,  of 
Martial)  you  choose  to  give  flies  a  value  and  an  immortality  by  entomb- 
ing them  in  ambor.  It  is  to  flatter  me  exceedingly  to  intimate  that  I 
have  contributed  to  lead  yoa  into  those  sentiments,  in  which  the  very 
feedium  of  controversy,  and  the  pursuit  of  noble  designs,  must  necessarily 
confirm  you."* 

Subsequently,  when  he  had  acquired  high  reputation  in  public  life  and 
the  mostorilliant  prospects  were  before  him,  thus  he  addressed  the  gi;eat 
scholar  and  divine  : — "  I  endeavour  to  convince  myself  it  is  dangerous  to 
converse  with  you,  for  you  show  me  so  much  more  happiness  in  the  quiet 
pursuits  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  friendship  than  is  to  he  found 
in  lucre  or  ambition,  that  I  go  back  into  the  world  with  regret,  whero 
few  things  are  to  he  attained  without  more  agitation,  both  of  reason  and 
the  passion,  than  either  moderate  parts  or  a  benevolent  mind  can  sup- 
port." f 

He  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship  for  Warhurton  by  obtaining 
for  him  the  "  prcaohership"  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  was  in  this  instance, 
and  so  often  has  been,  the  stepping-stone  to  a  bishopric ;  and  by  prevail- 
ing upon  his  father,  who  had  ceased  to  have  much  respect  for  literature, 
to  give  him  a  prebendal  stall.  Thus  writes  the  prebendary-elect  to  his 
crony  Hurd  : — ^"  Last  Sunday  the  Chanoellor  sent  mo  a  message  with 
the  offer  of  a  prebend  of  Gloucester,  as  a  mark  of  his  regard,  and  wishes 
it  had  been  better.     I  desired  Mr.  Charles  Torke  to  tell  him  that  no 

*  Warburton's  Correapoudeneoi  498.  ■}■  lb.  SOS. 
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fiivoura  from  such  a  hand  could  be  tid acceptable.  Torke  of  his  own  mere 
motion  told  me  he  iatccded  to  write  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  recom- 
mend you  in  case  of  a  Tacanoy.  He  does  not  know  the  foi-oe  of  his  in- 
terest, but  he  shall  push  it  in  tie  warmest  manner."  Hnrd  was  disap- 
pointed at  the  Rolls,  but  by  the  interest  of  Charles  Torke,  who  adopted 
hira  into  his  friendship,  and  prized  him  more  highly  than  posterity  has 
done,  he  succeeded  Warburton  in  the  preiicherskip  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
which  in  his  case  likewise  led  to  a  mitre.  Upon  this  occasion  he  wrote 
to  Warburton,  saying, — "  It  will  be  an  election  unanimous  j  hut,  as  little 
attentions  please,  I  shall  endeavour  ta  prevail  upon  him,  when  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  to  m<mnt  timber  on  Sunday  as  a  compliment 
to  the  Benchers."*  Warburton  thereupon  warily  suggested  to  Hurd— 
"  Mr.  Torke  may  be  right  in  your  not  Deing  too  punctilious  about  ser- 
mons at  first.  But  take  care  not  to  accustom  them  to  works  of  supere- 
rogation, for,  as  puritanical  as  they  are,  they  have  a  great  hankering  after 
that  Popish  doctrine." 

Charles  Torke  likewise  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the 
President  Montesquieu.  Having  expressed  to  him  a  wish  to  renounce 
public  life  for  literary  leisure,  he  received  the  following  answer : — 

"  tJae  noble  ambition  convient  aux  jeunes  gens,  le  repos  a  «n  age  plus 
avane4;  e'est  la  consolation  de  la  per(«  des  agr^mens  et  des  plaisirs. 
We  n^gligea  pas  des  talenta  qui  vous  sont  venus  avaut  I'age,  et  qui  ne 
doivent  point  8tre  contraires  a  votre  sant^,  quoiqu'ils  sont  votre  nature 
mSme.  Vous  vous  souvenes  des  belles  choses  qne  dit  Ciceron,  dans  son 
Livre  des  Offices,  centre  les  philosophes,  et  combien  il  les  met  au  deasoua 
de  la  vie  active  das  eitoyens  et  de  ceus  qui  gouvement  la  rSpublique ;  et 
on  ne  pent  pas  le  soupgonner  d'avoir  eu  de  I'envie  oontre  ceux  qui  s'at- 
tachoient  il  la  philosophic;  puiaqu'il  6toifc  lui-m@me  un  si  grand  pbilo- 
sophe;  le  mgme,  dans  un  autre  endroit,  appelle  Arohim^de  un  petit 
homrae;  et  Platon  n'alla  en  Sicile  que  pour  faire  voir  k  I'univers  qu'il 
etoit  non  seulement  capable  de  donner  des  loix  a.  une  r^publique,  maas  de 
la  gouvemer.  Ooatinuez  done  une  profession  que  vous  faites  avec  tant 
de  gloire ;  continuez  une  profession  qui  fait  qu'en  vous  regardant  on  so 
souvient  toujours  de  votre  illustre  pire ;  continuez  nne  profession  qui  feit 
voir  que  dans  un  fige  tr^s-tendre  vous  avez  pn  porter  !e  poids  do  la  repu- 
tation sans  vous  oourber." 

'Ihe  President  afterwards  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  works,  with  this  po- 
lite epistle : — 

"  Monsieur,  mon  tr^s-cter  et  trfes-illustro  Ami, 

"  J'ai  un  paquet  de  mes  ouvrages,  bons  on  manvais,  5,  vous  envoyer; 
j'en  serd  peut-Stre  le  porteur ;  il  ponrra  arriver  que  j'aurai  le  plaisir  de  vous 
embrasser  tout  ^  mon  aise.  Je  remets  Ji  ce  tems  h,  vous  dire  tout  ce  que 
je  vous  Sorivois.  Mes  sentimens  pour  vous  sont  grav^  dans  mon  cosur, 
et  dans  mon  esprit,  d'une  manifere  h  ne  s'effacor  jamais.  Quand  vous 
verrez  Monsieur  le  Doctcur  Warburton,  je  vous  prie  de  lui  dire  Tid^e 
agr^able  que  je  me  fais  do  faire  plus  ample  oonnoissance  avec  lui ;  d'aller 

*  This  was  in  Taoaljon  timft,  imil  it  is  flic  (Ivitj  oE  tlie  jreaoliec  oE  Lincoln's 
Inn  to  officinte  only  during  ike  terms. 
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trouver  la  aouroe  du  sgayoir;  et  de  voir  la  lumiSre  de  1' esprit.  Son  ouv- 
rage  sur  Julien  ra'a  enchants,  qnoique  je  n'ai  que  de  trfes-mauvais  leoteurs 
Anglois,  et  que  j'ai  presque  oalilii^  tout  ce  que  j'en  sgavois.  Je  voua 
embrassa,  Monsieur.  0  on  server -moy  votre  amitiS  ;  la  mienne  est  Ster- 
nelle. 

Montesquieu. 

"  ^  Paris,  oc  6  Jain,  1753."* 

In  tie  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Charles  Yorke  left  Bnglaud  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  the  President  at  his  diStcau  in  G-ascony,  and  ac- 
companying him  to  BourdeauK,  that  he  might  see  how  justice  was  admi- 
nistered in  the  parliament  there ;  but  he  was  recalled  home  before  this 
object  could  be  accomplished.  The  President  thus  expressed  his  disap. 
poiotment : — "  J'aurois  6t^  bien  heureux  de  passer  quelque  terns  aveo 
vous  h  Labrede;  vous  m'aurez  appris  h  raisonner,  et  moy  je  yous  aurois 
appris  b,  faire  du  vin  et  it  planter  des  chSnes,  sous  lesquels  quelque  druide 
BO  mettra  quelque  jour;  maia  quand  je  serois  aiissi  jeune  que  vous,  je  ne 
verrois  point  cela."  He  then  goes  on  to  talk  of  their  common  friend 
"  Monsieur  lo  Docteur  Walburthon" — to  whom  he  promises  a  copy  of  the 
Esprit  des  Lois,  and  a  cask  of  Wine,  in  return  for  his  new  edition  of 
Pope. 

I  ought  not  to  pass  over  a  misfortune  which  had  befallen  him,  the 
severity  of  which  I  can  the  better  appreciate  from  having  been  visited  by 
a  similar  ono  myself.f  In  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July,  1752,  a  fire 
suddenly  burst  out  from  his  stMrcase  in  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
_  ]7i)5"j    He  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  but  he  sufiered  an  irre- 

L       '  '■'  parable  loss,  In  which  the  whole  nation  participated — the 

invaluable  State  Papers  in  thirty  volumes  folio,  collected  by  his  grand- 
uncle,  Lord  Somers,  and  made  over  to  hira,  having  been  all  reduced  to 
ashes.  Warburton  says, — "  They  were  full  of  very  material  things  for 
the  history  of  those  times,  which  I  speak  upon  my  own  knowiedge."J 
Perhaps  posterity  had  a  heavier  loss  in  the  destruction  of  Charles  Yorke's 
own  MSS. ;  for  although  he  was  too  modest  to  talk  much  of  them,  it 

*  Id  sending  a  copj  of  this  letter  to  Warburton,  Torlia  obserres, — "Hia  heart 
is  as  good  as  his  understanding  iu  all  he  sajsorwdtes;  though  he  mixes  now 
and  then  a  little  of  the  French,  cUnquant  with  all  his  brightnees  and  solidity  of 
genius,  as  well  aa  originality  of  espression,"^ — Corresp.  p.  507. 

f  When  I  was  Atkimey  General,  my  ohojnbers  in  Paper  Buildings,  Tample, 
ware  burnt  to  the  ground  by  fire  in  the  night  time,  and  all  my  law  boo!fe  and 
MS8.,  witli  some  valuable  official  papers,  were  consnmed.  Above  all,  I  bad  to 
lament  a  collection  of  letters  written  to  me  by  my  dear  father,  in  a  continued 
eeriea,  from  the  time  of  my  going  to  college  till  Ma  death  in  1824.  All  lamented 
this  calamity  except  the  claimaut  of  a  peerage,  some  of  wiiose  documents  (sus- 
pected tfl  be  forged)  he  hoped  ware  deatrojed ;  but,  forthnafely,  they  had  been 
removed  into  safe  custody  a  few  days  before,  and  the  claim  was  dropped. 

%  Lord  Hardnicke,  in  a  letter  wri-tten  next  day,  says,  "My  son  Charles  was 
forced  to  run  down  ntnim  in  danger  of  sutfocation,  with  notbing  on  but  his  shirt 
and  braeohes,  and  in  tbat  condition  took  shelter  in  Ms  friend  Mr.  Clarke's  cham- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  square.  He  lost  every  thing,  and  come  home  to  me 
almost  as  naked  as  he  come  into  llie  world.  But  what  ajects  him  most  is  the 
loss  of  his  library  and  all  Ms  MSS.  and  papers." 
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was  generally  believed  that  he  had  prepared  for  the  press  several  law 
treatises,  which  would  have  rivalled  the  fame  of  the  "  Considerations  on 
Forfeiture  for  Treason;"  and  Cowper's  verses,  on  a  lilte  misfortune 
which  befell  Lord  Mansfield,  might  have  heen  addressed  to  him  :-— 

"  And  Murray  siglis  o'er  Pope  and  Sirift, 


He  soon  got  a  new  set  of  chambers,  and  furnished  his  shelves  with 
new  copips  of  such  books  as  ooaM  be  obtained  from  the  booksellers ;  but 
— even  in  consulting  reports  and  law  treatises — for  years  there  was  almost 
flaily  something  annoyingly  remindiog  him  of  those  he  had  lost, — which 
were  made  valuable  to  him  by  notes  and  scratches,  and  with  every  page 
of  which  he  had  formed  an  endearing  familiarity. 

For  this,  or  some  better  reason,  he  became  tired  of  a  bachelor's  life, 
and,  being  now  in  his  tbirty-tbird  year,  he  resolved  to  enter  the  holy 
state  of  wedlock.  The  object  of  bis  choice  was  Catharine,  only  child  and 
heiress  of  William  Freeman,  Esq.  of  Aspeden,  Herts,  a  granddaughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Pope,  Bart.,  of  Tittenhanger.  To  her  he  w;^  united  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1755,*  and  with  her  he  lived  most  happily  till,  after  bring- 
ing him  three  children,  she  was  snatched  away  to  an  early  grave. 

Thongh  stiU  what  we  in  onr  time  should  consider  quite  a  youth  at  the 
bar,  who  ought  to  bo  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  gradually  getting  into 
a  little  business,  he  compared  his  father's  progress  with  his  own,  and  he 
was  exceedingly  dissatisfied  to  think  that  he  was  not  yet  made  a  Judge, 
or  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown.  So  far  back  as  1747,  he  had  bad  a  feather 
put  into  his  cap  by  being  made  Solicitor  General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
But  his  only  other  government  preferment  hitherto  had  been  the  grant 
of  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  him  jointly  with  his  brother  John  Yorke,  the 
grasping  Chancellor  being  desirous  to  keep  this  good  thing  in  the  family 
as  long  as  possible.  Disappointed  at  not  sooner  obtaining  the  real 
honours  of  the  profession,  Charles  now  talked  of  leaving  it  altogether, 
and  taking  entirely  to  the  political  line,  in  which  he  flattered  himself  he 
might  rise  to  be  Prime  Minister.  It  appears  that  he  bad  infused  bis 
discontented  notions  into  his   friends.     Warburton   writes  to  H«rd, 

*  Oa  Uiis  oceaeion,  his  brother,  Colonel  Yorke,  wrote  to  their  siater  Lady 
Anson, — "I  rejoice  that  Charles  is  goiag  to  be  married  at  last.  If  I  bad  governed 
him  for  some  yeara  since,  he  should  have  been  married  sooner  and  been  leas  in 
love.  I  hope  hia  contingBncies  will  not  fall  in  soon,  for  I  shall  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed if  he  does  not  rise  to  where  I  intend  he  shall  be  ;  and  I  am  afraid,  if  he 
is  too  mnch  at  his  ease,  that  his  ambition  will  cease  to  operate."  He  received  a 
letter  of  feiititation  from  Mr.  I'itt,  with  this  wish,—"  May  you  find  matrimony 
just  what  I  bate  found  it,  the  sonrce  of  every  comfort  and  of  every  joy." 
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"  Yorke,  who  has  spent  the  holidays  with  me,  has  just  now  left  me  to 
return  to  the  bar,  whose  nature,  virtiie,  and  superior  soienc*  in  any  age 
hut  this  would  have  conducted  their  favourite  pupil  to  the  bench."* 

At  last  an  opening  appeared  to  have  arisen.  On  the  25tli  of  May, 
P  17fifil  1756,  died  Sir  IhidleyEyder,  Chief  Jnstice  of  the  King's 
LA.  D.  1/00. J  jjg^gj,^  |j,g  ^^y  before  he  was  to  haye  kissed  hands  on 
being  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  it  was  expected  that  this  would  make 
an  immediate  move  in  the  law.  But  the  aasist&nce  of  Murray,  the 
Attorney  General,  was  so  essentially  necessary  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
government  in  tlie  Honse  of  Oommons,  that,  although  he  demanded  the 
Chief  Justiceship  as  of  right,  the  office  was  kept  vacant  six  months,  in 
the  hopes  of  bribing  him  to  forego  his  claim.  In  the  meanwhile  tha 
Chancellor  being  supposed  to  have  all  the  law  appointments  _  at  his 
disposal,  his  son  earnestly  pressed  that  now  some  arrangement  might  be 
made  whereby  he  might  be  promoted.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1756,  thus 
wrote  Mr.  Potter,  the  son  of  the  Archbishop,  to  Mr.  Pitt ; — 

"Charles  Yorke,  who  has  long  had  a  wish  to  quit  the  profession,  has 
taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and  has  sternly  insisted  with  his 
father,  that,  unless  he  makes  him  Solicitor  General  now,  he  will  imme- 
diately pull  off  his  gown.  The  Chancellor  yields,  and  has  promised 
either  to  make  him  Solicitor,  or  to  consent  that  he  shall  quit  the  pro- 
fession and  be  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  I  think  I  know  which  side  of 
the  alternative  the  ChanceJIor  will  take.  On  Murray's  leaving  the  bar, 
and  Charles  Yorke  becoming  Solicitor  General,  he  would  get  at  least 
4000^.  per  annum.  The  Chancellor  will  compute  how  much  that  exceeds 
the  salM'y  of  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  vices  of  the  family  will 
probably  operate,  sp  as  to  keep  poor  Charles  in  the  only  train  in  which 
he  can  be  of  any  consequence. "f 

Muri-ay  having  at  length  obtained  the  Chief  Justiceship  by  the  threat 
of  withdrawing  fropi  public  life,  the  administration  was  subverted,  and 
Lord  Hardwioke  resigned  the  Great  Seal,     Bu  n        d     lat  the 

desired  promotion  should  be  bestowed  upon  his  s  n  wh  on  h  6th  of 
November,  1756,  was  sworn  in  Solicitor  Genera!  J 

*  Warb.  Correap.  f  Chatham  C  rr  spond  n  160. 

J  The  reUring  ChauceUor  represented  it  as  the  spun  ana  he  liing. 

Writing  to  a  friend,  he  says,  "your  oongratulationa  nm  n  p  motion  to 
the  office  of  Solicitor  General  are  extremely  oblj^ng,  not  onlj  to  ma  but  to  him. 
The  King  my  gracious  master,  who  accepted  my  resignation  with  those  demou- 
BlraliojiB  of  goodness  wiiioh  rented  by  me  might  hare  the  appearanee  of  vanity, 
was  pleased  to  do  it  as  a  mark  of  hia  approtetdon  of  my  long  and  fiuthful  thougli 
unmetiting  service.  I  had  made  it  my  firm  resolution  neither  to  ask  nor  accept 
any  peouniai'y  or  lucrative  advantage — but  of  tliis  favour  I  own  I  am  proud." 
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CHAPTER  CLI. 

THE  LIFE   OP  LORD   CHANCELLOE  CHARLES   YORKE. 

The  first  public  duty  cast  upon  Charles  Torkc,  after  his  promotion, 
was  to  make  a  complimentary  speecli  on  the  elevation  of  a  rival. 
Murray,  the  Chief- Juatice-elect,  was  to  take  leave  of  the  Society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  previona  to  going  througJi  the  preliminary  form  of  being 
made  a  Serjeant  at  Law,  that  he  might  thereby  be  qualified  to  become  a 
Judge.  Mr.  Solicitor,  being  then  the  Treasurer  or  head  of  the  Inn, 
according  to  anoieut  usage  presented  the  departing  member  with'  a  purse 
of  gold  as  a  retaining  f^e,  and  addressed  bim'in  a  flowing  oration, 
estoUiog  his  eloquence,  bis  learning,  and  bis  qualifications  for  the  high 
judicial  office  which  be  was  about  to  fill.  The  very  words  of  the  answer 
are  preserved,  from  which  wo  may  judge  of  the  talent  and  the  courtesy 
exhibited  on  both  sides  i — 

"  I  am  too  sensible,  Sir,  of  ray  being  andcseiving  of  the  praises  whicb 
you  have  so  elegantly  bestowed  upon  mo,  to  suffer  oonimendations  so 
delicate  as  yours  to  insinuate  themselves  into  my  mind ;  but  I  have 
pleasure  in  that  kind  partiality  which  is  the  occasion  of  them.  To 
deserve  such  praises  is  a  worthy  object  of  ambition ;  and  from  such  a 
tongue,  flattery  itself  is  pleasing.  If  I  have  had  in  any  measure  success 
in  my  profession,  it  is  owing  to  the  great  man  who  has  presided  in  our 
highest  Court  of  judicature  the  whole  time  I  attended  the  bar.  It  was 
impossible  daily  to  come  into  his  presence  without  catching  some  beams 
from  his  light.  The  disciples  of  Socrates,  whom  I  wilt  take  the  liberty 
to  call  the  great  lawyer  of  antiquity,  since  the  first  principles  of  law  are 
derived  from  his  philosophy,  owe  their  reputation  to  their  having  been 
the  reporters  of  the  sayings  of  their  master.  If  we  can  arrogate  nothing 
to  ourselves,  we  may  boast  the  school  we  were  brought  up  in ;  the  scholar 
may  gloiy  in  his  master,  and  we  may  challenge  past  ages  to  show  us  his 
equal.  My  Lord  Bacon  had  the  same  extent  of  thought,  and  the  same 
steength  of  language  and  expression,  but  his  life  had  a  stain.  My  Lord 
Clarendon  had  the  same  abilities,  and  the  same  zeal  for  the  constitution 
of  his  country ;  but  the  civil  war  prevented  bis  laying  deep  the  founda- 
tions of  law,  and  the  avocations  of  politics  interrupted  the  business  of 
the  Chancellor.  My  Lord  Somera  came  the  nearest  to  bis  character ;  but 
his  time  was  short,  and  envy  and  faction  sullied  the  lustre  of  bis  glory. 
It  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  great  man  I  am  speaking  of,  to  have 
presided  near  twenty  years,  and  to  have  shone  with  a  splendour  that  has 
risen  superior  to  faction,  and  that  has  subdued  envy.  I  did  not  intend 
to  have  said  so  much  upon  this  oocaaoa;  but  with  all  that  hear  me, 
what  I  say  must  carry  the  weight  of  testimony  rather  than  appear  the 
voice  of  panegyric.  For  you,  Sir,  you  have  given  great  pledges  to  your 
VOL.  V.  21 
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country,  and  large  are  the  expectations  of  the  public  concerning  jou.  I 
dare  to  say  you  will  answer  tlieni." 

For  lis  Lincoln's  Tun  men,  this  was,  indeed,  a  proud  day.  The  greatest 
of  Common  Law  Judges,  on  his  own  inauguration,  spoke  so  eloquently 
of  tbe  greatest  of  Equity  Judges  now  in  retirement,  after  a  judicial 
career  of  unequalled  length  and  brilliancy, — and  held  out  seemingly 
well-founded  anticipations  that  the  son  who  was  addressed  would  rival 
his  father's  glory.  AJl  three  were  members  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  the 
scene  was  acted  in  Lincoln's  lua  Hall,  amidst  a  crowd  of  barrist-ers  and 
students,  many  of  whom,  if  fortune  had  been  propitious  to  a  display  of 
their  talents,  would  have  been  hardly  less  distinguished. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Solicitor  General  expected  further  promo- 
tion, but  was  doomed  to  a  scTere  disappointment.  After  some  months 
of  anarchy  whicli  followed  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Lord  Hardwieke,  during  which  the  Great  Seal  was  in  commission,  and 
there  was  a  perpetual  shifting  of  the  principal  offices  of  state,  the  Court 
py  iTf;?  1     ^^^  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who 

L  '  '-I     then  formed  his  famous  Administration.     He  bore  no 

good  will  to  the  House  of  Torke,  and,  although  he  would  not  dismiss 
Charles  from  the  office  held  by  him,  he  insisted  on  making  his  old  school- 
fellow, Pratt,  Attorney  General.  This  was  most  highly  distasteful  to 
Mr.  Solicitor ;  but  after  consulting  his  father  and  his  friends,  he  con- 
sented to  swallow  the  bitter  pill  presented  to  him.  Pratt  was  his  senior 
at  the  bar,  and  had  now  risen  into  high  reputation,  so  that  it  was  no 
degradation  to  serve  iinder  him.  They  acted  with  apparent  cordiality, 
though  it  was  said  that  Yorke  never  forgot  the  affront,  and  was  actuated 
by  the  rec  lleetion  of  it  in  his  intrigue  against  Lord  Camden,  when  he 
was  himself  to  have  become  Chancellor  under  Charles  Townshead,  and 
in  th^  neg  tiation  wh  ch  closed  his  own  career,  when,  in  an  evil  hour, 
he  ai,tually  received  the  Great  Seal,  that  Lord  Camden  might  be 
cashiered 

Opposition  bi,ing  nnw  annihilated,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General 
had  very  light  woii.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  their  official  duty 
chiefly  fonsistel  m  advising  the  Government  (which  they  did  most 
admirably)  upon  num  roui  questions  of  internatioual  law,  arising  during 
the  piosecution  ot  the  war 

The  first  great  occasion  when  they  appeared  together  in  public  was  on 

Pill  i.^cl  -1     the  trial  of  Dr.  Hensey,  at  the  King's  Bench  bar, 
'  -"     for  high  treason,  in  carrying  on  a  correspondence 

with  the  Preni.h,  and  inviting  them  to  invade  the  realm.  It  was  the 
part  of  the  Solicitor  Genenl  to  sum  up  the  evidence  for  the  crown,  but 
he  declined  to  do  so,  resei  ving  himself  for  the  general  reply  on  the  whole 
case, — a  course  which  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  whole  Court  held  he  was 
entitled  to  pursue.  His  reply  was  distinguished  by  extreme  moderation 
and  mildness  of  tone,  as  well  as  perspicuity  and  force  of  reasoning.  The 
prisoner  was  convicted, — but,  on  account  of  attenuating  circumstances, 
he  was  afterwards  pardoned.* 

«19St.  Tr.  1342-1382. 
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The  only  othev  state  prosecation  ia  whicli  Pratt  and  Charles  Torke 
were  jointly  engaged  was  that  of  Lord  Ferrers,  before  the  Ilouse  of 
Peers,  for  the  murder  of  his  steward,  of  which  I  have  given  an  account 
m  the  Life  of  Lord  Northington,  who  then  presided  aa  Lord  High  Steward.* 
The  Solioitor  General's  re^y  on  this  occasion  ia  one  of  the  finest  forensic 
displays  in  onr  language,  containing,  along  with  touching  eloquence,  fins 
philosophioal  reasoning  on  mental  disease  and  moral  responsibility  : — 

"  Ie  some  sense,"  said  he,  "  every  violation  of  duty  proceeds  from 
insanity.  All  cruelty,  al!  brutality,  all  revenge,  all  injustice,  is  insanity. 
There  were  philosophers  in  ancient  times  who  held  this  opinion  as  a  strict 
maxim  of  their  sect ;  and,  my  Lords,  the  opinion  is  right  in  philosophy, 
but  dangerous  in  judicature.  It  may  have  a  useful  anda  noble  influence 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  men ; — to  control  their  impotent  passions  ; — 
to  teach  them  that  virtue  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  as  reason  itself  is 
the  perfection  of  human  nature ; — but  not  to  extenuate  crimes,  nor  to 
excuse  those  punishments  which  the  law  adjudges  to  be  their  due." 

Every  Peer  present  said,  "  Guilty,  upon  my  honour ;"  and  when  the 
unhappy  culprit  had  expiated  his  offence  at  Tyburn,  homage  was  done 
throughout  the  world  to  the  pure  and  enlightened  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  England. 

About  this  time  Charles  Yorke  sustained  a  blow  whioh  long  rendered 
tasteless  all  the  applause  with  which  his  efforts  were  crowaed.  He  lost 
tie  chosen  partner  of  his  fate,  whose  participation  of  bis  good  fortune 
gave  it  ail  its  value.  When  a  little  recovered,  he  described  his  anguish, 
and  the  sacred  source  of  his  consolation,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Warbur- 
ton,  which  has  unfortunately  perished  :  it  might  have  been  equal  to  the 
letter  written  on  a  similar  sad  oecaaion  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  Dr. 
Parr, — one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  mortal  composition s,f  We  may 
judge  of  its  tone  from  the  language  of  Warburton  ia  transmitting  it  to 
Eurd  :— 

"  This  morning  I  received  the  enclosed.  It  will  give  you  a  true  idea 
of  Yorke's  inestimable  loss,  and  his  excellent  frame  of  mind.  He  has 
read,  you  will  see,  your  Dialogues.     And  was  he  accustomed  to  speak 

•lb.  M5;  ante,  p.  174. 

■j-  Perhaps  it  contained  sendmerts  suoli  aa  these: — "My  only  oonsolation  is  in 
tliat  Being  under  whose  severe  but  patecnal  ohaslisement  I  am  bent  down  to  the 
gi'ooncl.  The  philosophy  which  I  haye  learned  only  teaches  me  that  virtue  and 
Mendship  are  the  greatest  of  human  tilesainga,  and  that  their  loss  is  irreparable. 
It  a^cavates  my  calamity,  instead  of  oonBoling  me  under  it.  My  wounded  lieort 
seeks  another  oonsolation.  Governed  by  these  feelings,  which  have  in  every  age 
and  region  of  the  world  actuated  the  human  mind,  I  seek  relief,  and  I  find  it  in 
the  soothing  hope  and  consolatory  opinion  that  a  Benevolent  Wisdom  inflicts  the 
chastJEement  as  well  as  bestows  ike  enjoyments  of  Jroman  life ;  that  superintend- 
ing goodness  will  one  day  enlighten  the  darkness  which  surrounds  our  nature 
and  hangs  over  our  prospects;  that  this  dreary  and  wretched  life  is  not  the  whole 
of  man;  that  an  animal  so  sagaoious  and  provident,  and  capable  of  such  pro- 
ficiency in  science  and  virtue,  ia  not  Uke  the  beasts  that  perish ;  that  there  is  a 
dwelling-place  prepared  for  the  spirits  of  the  just,  and  that  the  ways  of  Gud  will 
jet  be  vindicated  to  man," — Life  of  Mackinlosh,  i.  97. 
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what  he  does  not  thint  (which  he  is  not),  at  this  juncture  he  would  tell 

Lis  mind,  when  labouring  with  grief. 

'  Nam  TSrse  voces  turn  demnm  pectore  alj  itno 
Ejiciuntur,  et  eripitur  Persona,  manet  res.'  "* 

Upon  the  accession  of  George  III.  Charles  Yorke  was  continued  in  his 
rOoT  25  1700  "1  "^^^  °^  Solicitor  General,  and,  from  feeling  rather  a 
i-       '      '  '-I  dislike  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he  seems  early  to  have  attached 

himself  to  Lord  Bute.  He  saw  without  regret  the  resignation  of  the 
"  Great  Commoner  ;"f  and  when  Pratt  was  "  shelved,"  as  was  supposed, 
J.  J  25  1 7C2  1  ^°  ^^^  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Attorney  General- 
L  '  '  'J  ship  was  joyfully  conferred  upon  the  Solicitor,  who  was 
expected  unscrupulously  to  go  all  lengths  against  Wilkes. 

He  derived  little  satisfoction  from  this  elevation.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  Lord  Bute's  Administration  could  not  stand,  and  he  was  involved  ia 
disagreeable  intrigues  for  the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  or  Mr. 
Pitt  to  office.  On  one  occasion,  Lord  Lyttleton  came  to  him  as  the  emis- 
sary of  the  Court  to  tempt  him,  hy  an  offer  of  the  Great  Seal,  to  influence 
his  father  and  his  family  to  support  the  "  favourite."  Li  an  account 
which  he  sent  of  this  interview  to  his  father,  he  says, — 

"  I  added  with  respect  to  the  tkinff  itaelf,  that  if  I  could  suppose  the 
King  would  ever  do  me  the  honour  hinted,  I  should  not  be  afraid  to 
accept  it,  though  I  should  think  it  too  early  and  in  many  respects  not 
eligiole  at  this  time,  I  inquired  how  Lord  Mansfield  stood,  and  whether 
he  might  not  be  thought  off  He  answered  that  Lord  M.  would  feel 
nothing  personally  as  to  me,  because  he  would  see  that  it  was  impossible 
for  hira  to  have  the  Great  Seal  relms  sic  stantibus.  Lord  Lyttleton  said 
that  if  such  an  offer  eame  I  could  not  with  honour  refuse  it ;  he  thought 
Lord  B,'s  prudence,  with  absolute  favour,  might  weather  the  conjuncture, 
and  that  the  P.  of  N.  ought  to  reflect  he  never  could  be  a  minister  in 
potver  as  he  had  been  in  the  late  reign ;  and  that  it  would  be,  above  all, 
absurd  for  him  to  make  himself  the  instrument  of  Mr,  Pitt's  power, 
which  would  be  the  consequence  of  opposition."  After  enlarging  on  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  his  reluctance  to  bo  associated  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  thus  concludes:  "'If  it  is  a  measure  to  resign, 
and  I  am  to  go  ad  lalus  of  Mr.  Pitt,  I  shall  incline  strongly  to  attend 

*  Warb,  Corr.  292. 

f  WarburtoD,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  written  soon  after,  tries  to  rewove  from 
liiB  mind  the  impression,  made  by  some  of  Yorke's  manifestations  of  satisfaction 

"Prior  Park,  OoL  17,  1761. 
....  "Tlie  Solicitor  General  basjuBt  now  left  this  place  after  a  visit  to  me 
of  a  few  days.  I  shonld  be  unjust  to  bim  on  this  oooaaion  to  omit  sajing  tbat 
to  me  be  ever  appeared  to  bold  you  in  tbe  highest  honour,  and  your  meaanrea 
(oB  soon  as  ever  tiie  effects  appeareil)in  the  bigbest  esteem.  I  ought  in  justice 
to  add  iUrfber,  that  he  deceired  me  greatly  if,  at  tbat  very  lime  when  your  just 
resentments  were  about  breaking  out  against  the  Duke  of  NewcoBtle,  he  did  not 
use  bis  best  endeavours,  both  witb  the  Duke  and  his  falher,  to  repair  their  treat- 
ment, anci  to  procure  you  satiafaotion..  But  he  bad  not  then  tbat  influence  witii 
tliem  wbicb  be  bas  bad  since." — Chai.  Corresp.  ii.  161. 
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the  bar  no  more,  which  I  may  now  quit  without  loss  of  honour  in  tho 
world,  aod  might  perhaps  attend  hereafter  with  some  profit,  but  more 
vexation."  Lord  Hardwieke  wrote  in  answer, — "  There  is  no  great 
ground  at  present  for  any  puhlic  parliameotary  opposition ;  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Scotchman  eannot  in  form  he  taken  up  in  parliament  till  it 
breaks  out  and  is  esemplified  in  material  instances  of  conduct  which  are 
not  yet  refused.  From  henoe  you  may  conclude  it  is  scarce  probable 
that  yon  will  be  put  under  the  difficulty  you  apprehend  about  resigiiaiiom, 
and  this  brings  me  to  tte  only  point  in  which  1  differ  from  you.  I  mean 
your  idea  of  quitting  the  bar  in  case  you  should  think  fit  to  quit  your 
office,  which  last  I  do  by  no  means  foresee.  But  if  it  should  so  happen, 
my  opinion  upon  consideration  is,  that  it  would  be  unadvisable  in  the 
highest  degree  for  you  to  loaye  the  bar.  It  will  be  giving  up  tho  most 
independent  and  I  think  the  most  advantageous  profession  in  England 
without  any  occasion ;  for  you  would  not  find  your  prospects  much  les- 
sened hy  the  loss  of  your  office;  hut  you  would  find  your  own  conaidera- 
tioQ  and  importance  much  diminished  by  the  loss  of  your  profession. 
My  Lord  G-ranville  used  to  say,  that  the  first  man  at  the  bar  in  opposition 
was  equal  to  the  first  man  upon  tho  bench.  T  don't  carry  it  so  far;  hut 
I  really  think  that  the  first  man  at  the  bar  in  opposition  is,  cmierus  pari- 
hus,  equal  to  the  first  man  at  the  bar  iu  place." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Pitt  tried  to  gain  him  over  by  lures  which  are  described 
in  a  letter  of  Lord  Hardwieke  : 

"  As  to  Mr.  Attorney  General,  he  sdd  he  had  the  greatest  esteem  and 
friendship  for  him,  which  had  increased  as  tbeir  acquaintance  had  pro- 
ceeded, which  was  of  long  standing :  that  he  had  never  done  any  thing 
to  forfeit  his  reciprocal  friendship,  however  he  had  been  misunderstood. 
He  owned  that  he  had  a,  great  regard  for  Lord  0.  J.  Pratt,  but  never  ia 
prejudice  to  him,  and  wished  Charles  to  live  upon  good  terms  and  ia 
confidence  with  his  Lordship;  that  the  only  competition  which  could 
arise  between  them  was  in  case  of  a  change  of  the  Great  Seal,  cither  by 
the  disability  of  the  present  possessor  or  any  other  contingency ;  that  he 
should  give  or  avow  his  opinion  to  the  King,  and  the  public  would  be 
well  served  by  either,  hut  bis  original  acquaintance  was  with  Mr,  Attor- 
ney, and  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  him  and  he  should  be  ashamed  to 
attempt  anything  to  his  prejudice."* 

But  ail  the  attempts  which  were  made  on  the  death  of  Lord  Egremont 
to  bring  back  the  Whig  ministers  of  George  II.  having  failed,  Charles 
Yorke  thought  that  it  was  full  time  for  him  to  resign.  He  has  been  too 
severely  blamed  for  his  proceedings  while  first  law  officer  of  the  Crown. 
He  did  file  the  criminal  informations  for  "No.  46,  of  the  [-n„„  17(^11 
North  Briton,"  aiid  for  the  "  Essay  on  Woman  ;"  hut  few  '-       '  ■' 

will  deny  that  the  one  publication  was  seditious,  or  that  the  other  was 
obscene.  He  was  not  consulted  by  Lord  Halifax  about  issuing  "  general 
waTvanta,"  and  iie  might  have  been  pardoned  for  saying  that  they  were 
priniS  /(tcie  legal,  as  they  bad  been  issued  by  all  Secretaries  of  State 

*  June,  1763. 
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since  ihe  Revolution,  however  inconsistent  they  might  be  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution.  Although  he  ought  to  have  opposed  the  folly 
of  burning  libels  by  the  common  hangman,  which  led  to  such  sei'ioua 
riots  and  mischief,  it  should  be  recollected  that  this  was  a  practice  then 
approved  by  grave  statesmen.  He  was  fully  justified  in  proceeding  to 
outlawry  when  the  demagogue  had  fled  from  justice, — and  no  farther  step 
had  been  taken  in  the  affair  when  he  threw  up  his  office  of  Attorney 
General. 

On  his  retirement  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  eageraess  to  do 
him  lionouT,  The  Dube  of  Newcastle  next  day  wrote  to  him,  saying — 
"  I  must  congratulate  you  upon  the  most  honourable  and  most  unusual 
mark  of  attention  and  respect  which  you  received  yesterday,  both  from 
rOoT  1763  T  *^^  "^^''  ^^^  ^'''^™  ""^  ■^"^  Chancellor."*  He  made  way 
I  ■  '  --i  for  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  who  was  appointed  Attorney 
General  nn  the  formation  of  the  Administration  which  was  called  the 
"  Duke  of  Bedford's,"  but  in  which  Georgo  Greuville,  fatally  for  our 
colonial  interests,  soon  gained  the  ascendency. 

Freed  from  the  trammels  of  office  (as  has  often  happened,)  Charles 
j-j  i~fif;n  Yorke  raised  bis  reputation  as  a  debater.  Although  his 
L  ■  '  -J  name  is  not  afterwards  once  mentioned  in  the  "  Parlia- 
mentary History,"  we  know  from  contemporary  letters  and  incidental 
notices  that  he  condemned  the  issuing  of  "  general  warrants,"  but  that 
he  strenuously  contended  that  privilege  of  parliament  does  not  extend  to 
the  case  of  seditious  libel.  On  this  last  subject  he  gained  the  victory 
over  Pratt,  and  rivalled  Pitt  himself,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  exalting  or 
disparaging  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  suited  his  pui-pose. 
We  have  a  lively  sketch  of  the  "Privilege  Debate"  from  Horace 
Walpole  :— 

"  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  the  gout,  came  on  crutches,  and  wrapped  in  flan- 
nels, but  was  obliged  to  retire  at  ten  at  night,  after  making  a  speech  of 
one  hour  and  fifty  minutes ;  the  worst,  I  think,  I  ever  heard  him  make 
in  my  life.  For  our  parts,  we  sat  till  within  ten  minutes  of  two  in  the 
morning ;  yet  we  had  but  few  speecliea,  all  were  so  long.  Charles' Yorke 
shone  exceedingly.  He  had  spoken  and  voted  with  us  the  night  before; 
but  now  maintained  his  opinion  against  Pratt.  It  was  a  most  able  and 
learned  performance;  and  the  latter  part,  which  was  oratorio,  uncom- 
monly beautiful  and  eloquent  You  find  I  do  not  let  a  partiality  to  the 
Whig  cause  blind  my  judgment.  That  speech  was  certainly  the  master- 
piece of  the  day.  Norton  would  not  have  made  a  figure  if  Charles  Yorke 
had  not  appeared ;  but,  giving  way  to  his  natural  brutahty,  he  got  into 
an  ugly  scrape."f 

•  His  fee-book  showa  that  he  had  mnde,  the  last  year  of  hia  Attorney  General- 
sbip,  7,322i.  8s.  Qd.,  but  that  Jus  early  receipts  had  not  been  by  any  meflna  so 
grent  ae  might  liave  been  expected ;  1st  year,  \2U. ;  2nd,  201^. ;  3rd  and  ith,  be- 
tween 800i,  and  4001.  in  each;  5th,  TOO?. ;  6th,  800i.;  7th,  lOOOi.;  8th,  1600J.; 
lOth.  2600i. ;  in  1757,  when  Solicitor  General,  3400i. ;  1758,  60001. 

-[■  Horace,  afterwards  writing  to  Lord  Hertford,  says :  "  Mr.  Torke's  speeoh  in 
our  House,  and  Lord  Mansfield's  inyonr's,  carried  away  many  cf  the  opposition." 
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la  the  course  of  these  discussions,  Dunning,  who  had  a  great  spite 
against  the  Yorkos,  made  a  Tiolent  attack  hoth  on  the  father  and  the 
son.  "If  I  were,"  said  he,  "  to  characterise  a  late  great  Chancellor,  I 
should  say  that  I  cannot  think  he  merited  the  appellation  of  a  patriot, 
ha¥iog  ever  regarded  liim  as  a  decent,  circumspect,  prerogative  lawyer; 
that  heleanedjin  hianotions,  toomuchtowardsarjstocraey;  j-  itoqi 

that  he  seemed,  in  his  politics,  to  approach  much  nearer  L  ■    ■  J 

to  the  principles  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  than  of  Lord  Somers ;  and 
that,  at  last,  upon  what  public  principles  I  could  Devor  learn,  he  joined 
the  Opposition,  after  having  been  in  all  things  with  the  Court  for  forty 
years  before.  I  could  never  determine  whether  he  had,  or  had  not,  a 
good  eonceplioa  of  our  foreign  interests,  although  I  always  imagined  be 
had  a  thorough  one  of  all  the  domestic  connections  amongst  us.  I  might 
ask  whether  his  Lordship  did  not  uniformly,  throughout  his  life,  pursue 
his  own  private  interest,  and  raise  the  greatest  fortune,  and  provide  the 
most  amply  for  his  family,  of  any  lawyer  who  ever  lived;  and  whether, 
during  his  administration,  the  judicial  promotions  were  not  disposed  of 
upon  ministerial  motives,  or  agreeably  to  professional  desert?  I  might, 
nevertheless,  and  ought  to  add,  that  the  same  illustrious  personage  was 
blessed  with  a  good  temper  and  great  worldly  prudence,  which  are  the 
two  handmaids  in  ordinary  to  prosperity ;  that  his  whole  deportment  was 
amiable ;  that  he  possessed,  in  general,  the  soundest  understanding  in 
matters  of  law  and  equity,  and  the  best  talents  for  judicature  I  had  ever 
seen  ;  and  that  he  might  be  cited  as  an  esample,  in  this  country,  of  the 
perfect  picture  of  a  good  judge,  which  my  Lord  Bacon  hath  so  admirably 
drawn.  He  was  free  from  the  levities,  vices  and  excesses  whioh  fre- 
quently disfigure  men  of  a  lively  and  fruitful  fancy.  His  station  did  not 
require,  nor  njs  genius  furnish  him,  with  imaginative  wit  or  eloquence, 
and,  perhaps,  had  he  possessed  a  true  taste  for  the  fine  arts  and  the  polite 
parts  of  literature,  he  would  never  have  been  so  extensive  a  lawyer, — to 
which,  however,  the  plainness  of  his  education  might  have  somewhat 
contributed.  In  short,  we  may  say  that  Lord  Somera  and  he  seem  to 
have  been,  in  every  respect,  the  reverse  of  each  other."  Afterwards  he 
went  on  with  the  son  : — "  I  do  not  mean  to  forget  that  a  certain  candid 
lawyer  united  his  best  endeavours  to  strangle  the  habeas  corpus  bill ;  but 
then  he  did  it  in  so  delicate  and  qualified  a  manner,  that  surely  he  cannot 
expect  to  have  bis  pass  for  a  first-rate  part  upon  the  occasion.  Ticklish 
times,  or  political  struggles,  always  bring  to  light  the  real  abilities  of 
men,  and  let  one  see  whether  a  man  owes  his  reputation  and  rank  to 
family  interest,  and  an  attention  to  please,  or  to  real  great  parts,  a  sound 
judgment  and  true  noble  spirit.  People  of  the  latter  class  become  for 
ever  more  considerable  by  opposition ;  whereas  the  former,  by  degrees 
sink  to  common  men  when  deprived  of  artificial  support,  and  should 

Mr.  Onslow,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  wrote:  "Mr.  Torke  has  this  moment 
closed  tlie  noblest  performance  that  was  ever  heard — in  answertoUiemoattieastly 
aud  brutal  speech  of  Norton,  who  said  he  would  treat  the  opinion  of  parliameat 
in  this  matter  as  the  opinion  of  a  dmnken  porter.  Nofliing  ever  met  with  audi 
applftuse  as  C.  Torke.    Pitt  is  in  love  with  him,  and  so  we  are  aH," 
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therefore  never  quit,  for  one  moment,  a  Court;  or  if,  by  connectJon  or 
chance,  they  are  compelled  so  to  do,  should  return  to  it  again  as  fast  as 
possible."*  To  these  tremendous  sarcasms,  rendered  more  cutting  from 
being  edged  with  seeming  candour,  Yorke  is  said  to  have  made  a  spirited 
reply,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  lost  to  us.  We  are  only  told  that,  passing 
over  with  slight  notice  the  disparaging  strictures  on  hiitiself,  he  vindi- 
cated his  father  from  all  the  charges  brought  against  him.  With  respect 
to  the  abuso  of  judicial  patronage,  he  cited  the  names  of  Eyder,  Lee, 
Strange,  Foster,  Pi-att,  Denison  and  Wilmot,  promoted  by  him — "  a  series 
of  almost  sacred  names  requiring  no  epithets."  Of  the  ex- Chancellor' a 
private  virtues  ho  took  rather  a  lofty  estimate;  but  his  judicial  merits, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  appreciate  too  highly,  he  justly  held  up  to 
the  admiration  of  mankind.f 

The  Attorney  General,  on  his  resignation,  appeared  at  first  outside  the 
bar  in  a  stuff  gown,  for  he  had  not  had  a  silk  gown  before  his  promotion 
to  be  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  and  the  practice  had  uot  yet  been  intro- 
duced of  making,  the  person  so  promoted  likewise  a  King's  counsel,  so  that 
he  may  not  be  reduced  to  the  ranks  when  he  loses  ofBcc* 

But  the  Administration  now  in  power,  wishing  to  soften  the  ex-Attor- 
P  17(14. 1    "^sy  General's  hostility  to  them,  offered  him  a  "patent  of 

L  ■    ■  "-i    precedence," — to  move  next  after  the  Attorney  General 

for  the  time  being— which  he  accepted  as  a  fair  mark  of  respect  for  hia 
professional  eminence.  Yet  this  was  proclaimed  at  White's  to  be  a  proof 
of  tergiversation.  "Opposition,"  writes  a  correspondent  of  George  Sel- 
T^n,  " seems  to  be  on  its  death-bed;  theTorkes  have  left  it;  Charles 
Yorke  has  been  squeamish,  and  would  not  return  to  his  old  post  again, 
bat  kisses  hands  to-morrow  for  his  patent  of  precedency.  He  has  acted 
as  most  lawyers  do  out  of  their  business, — with  as  much  absurdity,  and 
as  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  the  fellow  of  a  college."  "  When 
Chai'les  Yorke  left  us,"  says  Horace  Walpole  to  Lord  Hertford,  "  I  hoped 
for  the  desertion  of  Charles  Townshend,  and  my  wish  slid  into  this 
couplet : — 

"To  THE  Administkation. 


In  the  same  strain  Single-Speech  Hamilton  writes  to  Calcraft : — "  Mr. 
Yorke's  patent  of  precedency,  by  himself  and  hia  friends,  is  stated  as  a 

*  This  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Dunning's  eloqnenoe  preserved  to  us. 
AlthouEh  he  waa  for  years  aueli  a  brilliant  debater  in  tba  Honse  of  Commons,  wo 
oan  judge  of  Ma  powers  almost  esoluaivcly  by  the  impression  which  they  pro- 
docfS.  It  is  a  oorious  fact,  that  when  he  went  into  the  Hoaae  of  Lor^s  he  utterly 
failed.  Lord  M«nsfi.eld  and  lord  Broogham  are  nearly  tlie  only  lawyers  who  have 
sacoeeded  equally  in  both  assemblies. 

5  See  Law  Mag.    No.  Isi.  p.  87. 
To  cotrect  this  in  Ihinning's  case,  when  he  ceased  to  be  Solicitor  General 
Lord  Manslieli),  with  the  general  concurrence  of  iJie  outer  bar,  called  to  htm  to 
move  immediately  after  Qie  Recorder  of  London. 
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piece  of  very  disinterested  conduct,  but  is  couaidered  by  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  a  very  ditferent  light.  His  having  a  promise  of  being 
Chancellor  is  asserted  and  denied,  exactly  as  people  are  differently  affected 
to  him;  but  the  opinion  of  his  being  to  succeed  his  brother  as  Teller  of 

the  Exchequer  gains  credit Mr.  Yorke  seemed  to  be  so  much 

ashamed  of  his  patent,  that  he  did  not  oome  to  kiss  hands  for  it  on  Fri- 
day, which  you  know  was  a  crowded  day  at  court."* 

While  Mr.  Grenville  was  in  vain  trying  to  tax  America,  and  to  extin- 
guish Wilkea,  Charles  Torke,  without  supporting  him,  did  _.  lYfifi  1 
not  very  actively  oppose  his  measure,  and  chiefly  confined  L  ■  ■ 
himself  to  his  practice  at  the  bar,  which  continued  undiminished,  although 
he  was  now  without  the^j-es^e  of  office.  Having  won  the  great  Down- 
ing College  canse,  a  letter  of  thanks,  in  Latin,  was  forwarded  to  him  by 
the  public  orator  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  under  a  vote  of  Con- 
vocation, to  acknowledge  his  services,  formerly  in  establishing  their  pri- 
vilege of  printing  books,  and  more  recently  in  obtaining  a  decree  by 
which  a  great  estate  was  secured  to  them  for  building  and  endowing  a 
new  college.  This  testimony  was  peculiarly  grateful  to  him,  as  strength- 
ening the  ties  which  for  generations  connected  his  family  with  the  Uni- 
versity which  they  had  so  much  adorned.  Soon  after,  he  was  elected 
one  of  its  representatives  in  Parliament. 

Although  out  of  office,  he  was  still  exposed  to  flattery  j  and  thus  he 
was  addressed  by  the  famous  Dr.  Dodd,  who  was  then  a  candidate  for 
the  preachership  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  expecting  soon  to  be  a  bishop  instead 
of  dying  as  a  malefactor : — "  I  am  satisfied  that  all  my  endeavours  will 
bo  fruitless  without  your  interest,  which  is  (and  indeed,  from  your  supe- 
rior merit,  ought  to  bo)  most  powerful.  I  humbly  and  earnestly  entreat 
your  support  and  concurrence.  This  granted,  I  shall  not  doubt  of  suc- 
cess ;  this  denied  me,  I  shall  give  up  the  pursuit.  I  have,  indeed,  little 
to  urge  to  engage  your  favour;  a  desire  to  deserve  well  of  my  fellow 
creatures  is  my  best  plea."     But  Hurd  was  preferred. 

On  the  formation  of  the  first  Rockingham  Admin iatration,  consisting 
of  most  virtuous  men,  with  the  most  patriotic  intentions,  j-Ajrn  9'^  1 
Charles  Yorke  joined  them, — resuming  his  ofE.ce  of  Attorney  •■  '  '■' 
General ; — and,  oh  !  if  he  had  never  deserted  them  I  In  that  case  his 
career  might  have  been  prosperous  to  its  termination,  and  he  might  have 
left  an  unclouded  name  to  posterity.  He  did  long  steadily  adhere  to 
them,  although  he  was  fatally  seduced  from  them  at  last.  He  zealously 
co-operated  in  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  other  popular  mea- 
sures of  this  short- lived  government. 

While  he  was  Attorney  General  the  second  time,  the  writ  of  error 
came  to  be  argued  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in    j.  1 7(515  ^ 

the  famous  ease  of  Mothey  v.  Leach,  to  determine  the  vali-    L  '    '  '■' 

dity  of  "  general  warrants."f  He  was  rather  in  a  delicate  predicament ; 
for  bis  own  opinion,  which  ho  had  expressed  in  parliament,  was  against 
them,  and  Lord  Mansfield,  without  absolutely  committing  himself,  had 

*  Dee.  1,  1764 ;  Chat.  Corr.  299,  n.  t  Bm-row,  16B2. 
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intimated  pretty  strongly  during  the  discussion  an  agreement  on  this 
question  with  Lord  Camden.  Yet,  as  counsel  for  the  Crown,  he  was 
hound  to  contend  that  the  King's  messenger  was  not  liahle  to  the  action 
for  false  imprisonment  brought  by  the  plaintiff  for  having  been  arrested 
under  a  general  warrant,  as  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  "  North  Briton, 
No.  45."  Fi-om  this  dilemma  Mr.  Attorney  dexterously  extricated  him- 
self by  magnifying  another  objection  raised  to  his  justification,  and  allow- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  Court  to  pass  against  him  on  that,  while  he  left 
the  main  question  without  any  formal  adjudication,* 

In  the  spring  of  1766,  an  inti-igua  was  going  on  for  bringing  in  Charles 
Yorke  as  Chancellor  to  a  new  Cabinet.  Thus-  writes  Lord  Sbelburne  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  ^ving  an  account  of  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  Lord 
Bockingham : — 

"  In  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr,  Yorko,  though  he  had 
reason  to  believe  they  might  he  brought  into  every  thing  that  was  desired, 
yet  it  was  to  he  wished  that  it  should  be  proposed  with  a  certain  degree 
of  reserve.  I  observed,  or  at  least  thought,  he  avoided  saying  whether 
the  seals  were  to  be  Mr.  Yorke's  object,  but  seemed  carefully  to  adhere 
to  such  general  terms  as  I  have  mentioned. "■}■ 

In  July,  1766,  when  the  Rockingham  Administration  was  unfortu- 
nately routed,  Yorke,  still  at  variance  with  Pitt,  who  constructed  the 
motley  Cabinet  which  succeeded,  again  resigned  his  oflSee  of  Attorney 
General,  which  he  never  resumed,J  and  he  remained  in  opposition  till  the 
ever  deplorable  moment  when  he  consented  to  accept  the  Great  Seal.§ 

At  the  time  of  his  last  resignation  he  narrowly  missed  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  On  Pratt's  elevation  to  the  wool- 
sack, this  was  given  to  Sir  Kardley  Wilmot.  1'he  ex-Attorney  General, 
without  his  "  pillow,"  preserved  his  good-humour,  and  thus  addressed  his 
more  fortunate  fiiend  : — 

*  19  St.  Tr.  102T.  t  3ith  Feb.  1766. 

J  He  WM  sncoeeded  by  Da  Grey,  afterwards  Lord  Walsingham.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  an  effort  was  then  made  to  induce  Lim  to  oontiuue  ia  office.  Lord 
ChathaiB,  iu  a  P.S.  to  a  letter  to  the  Date  of  Grafton,  oa  tlie  formation  of  this 
Minis  try,  says; — 

"I  saw  Mr.  Yorte  yesterday;  his  behaviour  and  lajigunge  very  hanJ  m  h 
final  intentions  he  will  himsefi'  esplain  to  the  Eiiig  in  his  audlen  to  m  w 
-^MSS.  of  l}ui:e  of  Grafton. 

J  He  and  Ms  family  were  much  chagrined  because  he  had  not  1  g  l)ef  re  e- 
plaoed  Lord  Nortiiington  on  the  woolsack.  In  the  Diary  of  the  s  u  1  En  1  f 
Hardwicke  is  to  be  found  tliis  passage: — "It  cannot  be  sufficiently  p  ated  that 
lie  resumed  the  office  of  Attorney  General  on  an  express  promise  f  a  th  K  ng  s 
own  moalb,  Itat  lie  should  be  Lord  Ohanoellor  by  the  end  of  nest  session,  and 
when  mj  brother  begged  of  Ms  Miqesty  ^as  decency  and  duty  required)  that 
be  would  not  engine  himself  so  fer,  the  King  replied,  '  I  will  pledge  myself  to 
you. '  The  King  likewise,  previous  to  this  conference,  wrote  a  latter  to  Lord 
Egmont,  to  be  shown  my  brother,  in  which  he  entered  into  the  same  kind  of 
engagement;  but  the  latter  itself  I  never  saw,  nor  had  Mr,  Y.  a  copy  of  it. 
Certain  it  is,  that  his  friends  had  it  in  their  power  at  that  juncture  to  have  made 
him  Chancellor,  as  Lord  Northington  was  generally  disliked;  but  they  wanted 
bis  assistance  ia  the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  had  no  able  speaker  in  the 
law  line." 
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"  Tattonliauger,  August  11,  1766, 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"I  know  not  whether  you aro  yet  Chief  Justice  of  tte  Oomuioa  Pleaa 
in  form,  hut  give  me  leave  to  eoogratulate  you  and  the  public  on  your 
adTancement.  The  kind  and  uniform  friendship  which  you  have  shown 
me,  makes  me  feel  a  real  pleasure  on  the  occasion,  Dieu  vow  conserve 
dans  sa  sainte  garde,  el  niot  dans  voire  amttie  !" 

A  copy  of  an  elegant  edition  of  Cicero  accompanied  this  letter  as  a 
present,  which  is  preserved  with  the  following  inscription  upon  it  ia  Sir 
Eardleys  handwriting  : — 

"The  Gift  oh  the   Honourable  Chaeles  Youke. 
"  Quern  tn,  Daa,  tempore  in  omai, 
Omnibus  omatmn  voluisfi  exCEllere  rebus." 

Still  Torke  retained  his  literary  tastes  and  friendships,  and  he  was  more 
delighted  with  a  new  book  than  with  a  well-iadoraed  brief.  Thus  he 
writes  to  Warburton,  now  in  lawn  sleevea  : — 

"Feb.  2,  17G7. 
"  My  dear  Lord, 
"  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  of  thanking  you  in  three  words  for  the 
perusal  of  your  new  discourses,  as  well  as  your  last  letter.  All  the 
fruits  of  your  friendship  are  pleasing  to  me.  The  book  was  most  eagerly 
devoured.  How  do  you  manage  always  to  say  sometliing  new  upon  old 
subjects,  and  always  in  an  original  manner?  The  bookseller  favoured 
me  with  jt  just  on  the  eve  of  the  SOth  of  January,  and  within  three  days 
of  Candlemas;  one  of  them  the  greatest  Civil  Fast  in  Kngland,  and  the 
other  the  greatest  Religious  Festival  of  Antichrist.  Year  Lordship  has 
furnished  me  with  such  meditations  for  botb,  that  I  must  add  it  to  the 
account  of  my  obligatjoas, 

"And  remain  always, 
"  Your  Lordship's  most  faithful 

"  And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  0.  YOKKE."* 

He  had  for  a  client  the  celebrated  David  Garrick,  from  whom  he 

refused  a  fee  till  it  was  forced  upon  him,  and  whom  he  often  invited  to 

his  house.     At  one  of  these  visits  there  was  a  discussion  on  a  passage  of 

Shakapeare,  which  next  day  drew  fortli  the  following  epistle  : — 

"Xmaa  Day. 
"Sir, 
"As  it  is  my  greatest  pride  to  be  thought  of  favourably  by  Mr. 
Yorke,  I  would  not  chuse  to  appear  ignorant  at  his  table;  and  therefore 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  explain  something  which  I  said  in  the  warmth 
of  conversation  yesterday.  My  good  friend  Mr.  Wray  rides  always  so 
swift  a  nag,  that  whoever  strives  to  follow  him  will  be  apt  to  stumble. 
This  was  my  case,  when  we  talk'd  about  Hamlet  and  the  'mobled 
Queen.'    He  asked  me,  what  was  '  mobled  V    I  answered  clouted.     But 
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aomethiiig  ruaniag  in  my  head,  and  the  dream  of  criticism  (slipping 
down  with  y'  Burgundy)  possessing  me  at  y'  instant,  I  said,  la  it  not 
•mob-led  f  When  I  returned  home,  and  was  looking  into  a  memorandum 
book,  where  I  had  collected  every  scrap  about  Shakespear,  I  found  that 
I  had  met  with  this  interpretation  of  mobled'  in  some  pamphlet  or  other, 
and  that  I  had  written  under  it.  Absurd  and  ridiculous;  and  most  cer- 
tainly it  is  so.  Dr.  Warburton  says — Mobled,  or  mabled,  signifies  veiled ; 
Johnson— Huddled,  or  grossly  covered.  Copel  has  it.  Ennobled  queen, 
w'"  I  don't  understand.     Shakspear  certainly  means,  wretchedly  dad : 


"I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  say  thus  much,  leat  I  ahou''  be  thought 
too  ignorant  by  those  I  had  the  honour  to  converse  with  yesterday. 
"  I  am,  moat  gratefully,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

"D.  Gabrick. 

"  If  you  wou^  likewise  turn  y'  edge  of  Mr.  Wray'a  wit  from  me  upon 
this  occasion,  my  mind  will  be  at  peace." 

At  this  time  he  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Stanislaus  Angustng, 
the  unfortunate  King  of  Poland,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  complained 
of  hia  loss  of  ofS.ce  and  his  dreary  prospects.  He  received  the  following 
consolation  and  advice,  in  &  letter  addressed  "  A.  M.  Yorke,  ci-devant 
Avocat  G-^n^rah" — 

"  Mon  cher  Charles  Yorke, 

"  Voua  eorea  toujowa  Charles  Torke,  tel  titre  que  voua  preniez,  ou 
que  vous  rfeigniez;  et  c'est  le  nom  que  j'airaerois  toujoura  le  plus  b, 
vous  donner  parce  qu'il  convient  le  mieux  h  la  sincere  et  intirae  amitid 
dans  laquelle  nous  avons  vccu,  et  dont  le  sentiment  durera  autant  que 
moi-mSmo.  Comrae  j'dcris  plus  amplement  h,  votre  Mre  I'AmbaBsadeur, 
et  que  je  eompte  dire  anx  deux  ixhxea  oe  quo  je  dis  k  I'un  (en  vertu  de 
oette  unioE  digne  des  temps  PatriarohaJs  que  j'ai  tant  admir^  dans  votre 
famille),  je  ne  r6p6te  pas  ioi  sur  Harris  que  j'ai  6tA  charm6  de  oonnaitte 
et  d'acoueillir  aveo  distinction,  ni  sur  ma  situation  pr^nt*  qui  redevient 
trfe  critique.  Tout  ce  que  je  vous  dirai  c'est,  que  ai  jamais  on  vous 
offrait  la  Couronne  de  la  Pologne,  je  ne  vous  oonseille  pas  de  I'accepter, 
pour  pen  que  vous  aimiez  votre  repoa.  Puissiei!-vous,  moo  cher  et  digne 
ami,  jouir  bien  h  votre  aiae  de  cet  otium  eum  dignitate  pour  lequel  vous 
fites  £  tous  figards  si  bien  qualifi^ — et  dont  les  douceurs  apparemment  ne 
deviendront  jamais  mon  partage  !  Pnisaais-je  pour  soulagemeut  dans  ma 
p6nible  carriSre  avoir  au  moins  encore  une  fois  le  plaisir  de  vous  em- 
braaser  I  J'ajoute  cette  priSre  fi  celle  que  je  fais  tous  les  jours ;  '  Seig- 
neur, donnea  de  la  sagesse,  du  courage,  et  de  la  patience,  h  mosure  que 
voua  me  donnez  de  la  peine.'    Adieu,  mon  ami,  poor  oette  foia. 

"S.A.R. 

"Vnpsovje,  20  Mars,  1768." 

So  happy  had  he  been  with  hia  first  wife,  that  he  had  again  entered 
l-  .„„_   the  married  state,  being  united  to  Agneta,  daughter  of 

L  '    ■     '      '-'of  Henry  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  BerLhamp^tuad,  a  lady  of 
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great  accomplish  men  ts,  with  wtom  he  lived  happily,  and  who  brought 
him  a  son,  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  of  the  royal  navy,  said  to  have 
been  the  delight  o£  the  quarter-deck,  and  wiiom  I  remember  the  delight 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  es-Attorney  Genera!  now  had  a  diarming  villa  n 
where  his  family  resided,  and  to  which  he  eagerly  retired  as  often  a 
Court  of  Chancery  and  Parliament  would  permit.  There  Warburtoii 
paid  him  a  visit  in  June,  1769.  The  following  letter,  notwithstanding 
its  lively  tone,  cannot  be  read  without  melancholy,  when  we  reeolleet 
that  the  meeting  which  it  describes  was  the  last  that  ever  took  place 
between  the  two  friends, — and  that  a  terrible  catastrophe  waa  at  hand : — 

"  Last  Thursday  we  dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yorke  at  Highgate.  It 
was  not  a  good  day ;  but  we  walked  on  his  terrace  and  round  his  domain, 
lie  has  improved  it  much.  But,  in  contempt  of  your  latebrce  dulcee, 
you  enter  the  terrace  by  the  most  extraordinary  gate  that  ever  was.  Hia 
carpenter,  I  suppose,  wanting  materials  for  it,  got  together  ail  the  old 
garden-tools,  from  the  scytho  to  the  hammer,  and  has  disposed  them  in 
u  most  piotutesqao  manner  to  form  this  gate,  which,  painted  white,  and 
viewed  at  a  distance,  represents  the  most  elegant  Chinese  railing,  though 
I  suspect  the  patriotic  carpenter  had  it  in  hia  pui-pose  to  ridicule  that 
fantastic  taste.  Indeed,  hia  new-invented  gate  is  full  of  recondite 
learning,  and  might  well  pass  for  Egyptian  interpreted  by  AbbS 
Pluohe.  If  it  should  chance  to  service  the  present  members  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society  (as  it  well  may),  I  should  not  despair  of  its  finding 
R  distinguished  place  amongst  their  future  '  Transactiom'  in  a  heautiful 
copperplate.  I  was  buried  m  these  contemplations  when  Mr.  Yorke,  as 
if  ashamed  of,  rather  than  glorying  in,  his  artificer's  sublime  ideas,  drew 
mo  upon  the  terrace.  Here  we  grew  serious;  and  the  fine  scenes  of 
nature  and  solitude  around  us  drew  us  from  the  Ear  of  the  House  and 
the  Bishops'  Bench  to  the  memory  of  our  early  and  ancient  friendship, 
and  to  look  into  ourselves.  After  many  mutual  compliments  on  this 
head,  I  said, — '  that  if  at  any  time  I  had  been  wanting  in  this  saered 
relation,  I  had  made  him  ampie  amends  by  giving  him  the  friendship  of 
the  present  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.'  His  sincerity  made  him  acknowl- 
edge the  greatness  of  the  benefit ;  but  his  politeness  made  him  insist 
npon  it '  that  it  was  not  a  debt  which  he  had  received  at  my  hands,  but 
a  free  gift.'  Let  it  be  what  it  will,  I  only  wish  he  may  show  the  world 
he  knows  the  value  of  it.  This  I  know,  that  his  father,  amidst  all  his 
acquaintance,  chose  the  most  barren  and  mpless — on  which  dri/  plants 
to  shower  down  his  more  refresMtig  rain,  as  Chapman  very  sensibly 
called  it."* 

These  two  worthy  divines  certainly  valued  their  legal  friend  on  account 
of  his  personal  good  qualities,  but  likewise  on  account  of  the  rich  church 
patronage  which  they  believed  would  belong  to  him,  for  they  confidently 
expected  that  he  would  one  day  hold  the  Great  Seal  like  his  father,  and, 
by  heaping  preferment  upon  them,  make  a  better  use  of  it. 

«  Warb.  Corr.  432. 
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Charles  Yorke's  last  great  appearance  before  the  public  as  an  advocate 
was  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  fatuous  Douglas  causo ; 
when,  along  with  Wedderbum,  he  strenuously,  though  unsuccessfully, 
strove  to  support  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  which  had  been 
pronounced  against  the  legitimacy  of  the  claimant. 

Horace  Walpole,  ever  eager  to  disparage  all  who  bore  his  namo, 
giving  an  account  of  this  trial  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  George  III.,"  s.iys, — 
"  Mr,  Charles  Torke  was  the  least  admired.  Tho  Duchess  of  Douglas 
thought  she  had  retained  him ;  but,  hearing  he  was  gone  over  to  the 
other  side,  sent  for  him,  and  questioned  him  home.  Ho  could  not  deny 
that  he  had  engaged  himself  for  the  House  of  Hamilton.  '  Tben,  sir,' 
said  she,  '  in  the  next  world  whose  will  you  be,  for  we  have  all  had 
you  ?'  "*  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  pleading  for  the  respoadont, 
he  acted  according  to  the  rules  of  professional  etiquette  and  of  honour; 
and  that  he  displayed  ability  and  eloquence  not  surpassed  by  any  who 
joined  in  the  noble  strife. 

After  the  judgment  of  reversal,  he  very  handsomely  came  forward  to 
vindicate  Andrew  Stewart,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  agent,  in  conducting 
tha  cause,  from  the  aspersions  cast  upoa  him  by  Lord  Mansfield  and 
Lord  Camden.  Thus  he  wrote  to  him,  intending  that  the  letter  should 
be  made  public : 

"  Let  me  beg  of  you  one  thing  as  a  friend — not  to  be  too  anxious,  nor 
feel  too  much  because  things  impertinent  or  injurious  are  said  of  your- 
self. Can  any  man  exert  his  talents  or  industry  in  any  public  or  private 
business  without  staking  his  good  name  upon  it  ?  or  at  least  exposing 
himself  to  the  jealousy  of  contending  parties,  and  even  to  their  malice 
and  detraction  ?" — "  All  who  study  the  cause  must  be  convinced  of  the 
purity  of  your  intentions,  and  the  integrity  and  honour  of  your  conduct." 
— "The  sincere  opinion  of  a  friend  declared  on  such  occasions  so  trying 
and  important,  is  the  genuine  consolation  of  an  honest  mind.  In  such 
causes,  an  advocate  is  unworthy  of  his  profession  who  does  not  plead 
with  the  veracity  of  a  witness  and  a  judge." 

Whether  in  or  out  of  office — while  Charles  Toike  majnfained  the 
independence  of  the  bar,  he  behaved  with  great  courtesy  to  the  Judges 
before  whom  he  practised  : — "  It  was  impossible,"  says  George  Hardinge, 
"  to  conceive  any  deportment  more  graceful  in  good  manners  for  the  bench 
than  Mr,  Yorke's  towards  Lord  Oaraden,  as  long  as  the  latter  held 
the  Seals, — and  these  attentions  were  mutual.  Indeed  the  Court  and 
the  Bar  were  upon  terms  of  the  most  amiable  intercourse  imaginable." ■[■ 

Although  Charles  Yorke  had  been  professedly  in  opposition  since  the 
last  resignation  of  bis  office  of  Attorney  General  in  July,  1766,  he  was 
supposed  at  times  to  have  coquetted  with  the  Ministry,  but  latterly  he 
had  allied  himself  more  closely  with  the  Rockingham  Whigs.  His  elder 
brother,  the  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  was  a  most  zealous  member  of 
that  party.  After  Lord  Chatham's  resuscitation,  which  followed  his 
resignation,  the  two  sections  of  the  Whig  party  were  reconciled,  and 

*  VoJ.  iii.  301.  t  **S'  ^^^  "f  I*"^  Ciundeii. 
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formed  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  Court,  now  bent  on  tesing  America, 
and  trampling  on  the  liberties  of  the  people  by  persisting  in  the  perpetual 
disqualification  of  Mr.  Wilkes  f«  sit  in  parliament.  If  all  the  Whiga 
remained  true  and  steady  to  their  engagements,  the  greatest  hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  illiberal  members  of  the  Cabinet  might  be  compelled 
to  resign  ;  that  America  might  be  conciliated,  and  that  tranquillity  and 
the  oonstitntion  might  be  restored  at  home. 

With  this  prospect  opened  tUe  session  of  1770  j  when,  Lord  Chatham 
havingagain thundered  gainst  mimsterial  corrup- |--T-  q  i  n  177rtT 
tioa  and  imbecility,  Iiord  Camden  made  his  start-  '-        •    '    ■     ■  ■■> 


re,  that  for  yeara  he  had  abseated  himself  from  the  Council 
while  the  most  important  subjects  of  colonial  and  domestic  policy  were 
debated  there,  because  he  utterly  condemned  the  course  which  his  colleagues 
were  obstinately  pursuing.*  The  total  surrender  of  the  Government 
depended  upon  whether  any  lawyer  of  decent  character  and  abilities, 
could  bo  found  to  succeed  him.  Lord  Shelbume,  knowing  this,  had 
declared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  that  the  Seals  would  go  a-begging; 
bvit  he  hoped  there  would  not  be  found  in  the  kingdom  a  wretch  so  base 
and  meau'spirited  as  to  accept  them  on  the  conditions  on  which  they 
must  be  offered."f  This  was  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  the  9th  of 
January, 

A  meeting  of  the  Opposition  leaders  was  held  nest  morning,  when 
they  resolved  that  Lord  Camden  should  be  requested  to  hold  -t  ,(.-, 
the  Great  Seal  till  he  should  be  dismissed ;  and  that  all  their  L'''^^-  J-"-J 
influence  should  be  used  to  prevent  any  lawyer  of  character  from  agreeing 
to  accept  it.  Simultaneously  the  King  and  his  "  friends  "  determined 
that  if  Lord  Camden  did  not  voluntarily  resign,  he  should  be  dismissed, 
and  that  a  successor  to  him  must  be  found  at  any  price.  Lord  MansSeld 
would  have  been  the  first  object  of  their  choice,  but  in  less  ticklish  times 
be  had  expressed  a  firm  purpose  never  to  eschange  his  permanent  ofBee 
of  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  for  the  fleeting  6clat  of  the  Chan- 
cellorship.! The  great  effort  to  be  made  was  to  gain  over  Charles  Yorke, 
whose  secession  would  add  much  credit  to  their  cause,  and  inaterially 
damage  the  Whiga.  A  letter  was  immediately  written  to  him  making 
an  overture  in  very  general  terms,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  following 
day  a  long  interview  took  place  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

*  Horace  Wolpole  saja,— "The  Dnke  of  Grafton  aoeused  him  of  hUTJng  made 
no  objection,  to  Lntterell's  admission;  Ms  friends  affirmed  he  had ;  and  Lord 
Sandwich  allowed  that  he  had  reserved  to  himself  a  liberty  of  acting  as  he  pleased 
on  eyery  question  relating  to  Wilkes.  The  Chancellor's  mind  certainly flnetuated 
between  Mb  obligations  to  Lord  Chatham  and  the  wish  to  rebun  Ms  poat.  The 
Dute  of  Grafton's  neglect  determined  tie  scale." — Wa^.  Mem.  Geo.  III.  iv.  42. 

■j-  Horace  Walpole  represents  that  General  Conway  tried  to  prevail  upon  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  to  oontinne  Lord  Camden  in  office,  and  that  the  Dute  "told  him 
he  was  to  see  a  person  of  consequence  at  night  on iiiat subject."  "That person," 
ssiid  Horace  to  Conway,  "is  Charles  Yorke,  who  is  afTiud  of  being  seen  going 
into  the  Iiute'a  house  by  daylight." — Msvtoirs  of  Geo,  II!,  iv.  4i, 

■J  Horace  Walpole  says, — "  It  had  been  tliouglit  necessary  to  make  Lord 
Mansfield  the  compliment  of  offering  him  the  Seals ;  but  if  tMs  offer  was  then 
repeated,  it  must  have  been  an  empty  fono. 
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The  G-reat  Seal  was  now  distinctly  offered  Um ;  and,  when  he  talked  of 
his  past  political  connections,  a  hope  was  held  out  to  him  of  the  admission 
of  some  of  his  friends  into  the  Cabinet,  and  of  the  adoption  of  a  more 
|.-|-  11  -,  liberal  policj.  He  required  time  for  eonaideration,  bat 
'-  '  '-'  seemed  in  a  humour  so  eomplying  that  the  Dake  of  Grafton 
made  a  very  favourable  report  to  the  King  of  the  state  of  the  negotiation. 
Charles  Yorke,  however,  having  stated  what  had  passed  to  a  meeting  of 
Whigs  at  Lord'  Kockingham's,  they  pronounced  the  whole  proceeding 
treacherous  and  deceitful;  they  foretold  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  been 
inveigled  to  leave  his  party,  the  Court  would  treat  him  with  contumely, 
and  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  them  a  pledge  that  he  would  be  true 
to  ttem.  He  returned  to  the  Premier,  and  declared  that  he  positively 
rT  19  1  '^^''I'^^'i  ^^^  Great  Seal.  Being  then  asked  if  he  had  any 
L  '  '-I  objection  to  see  the  King,who  had  condescendingly  expressed 
a  wish  to  confer  with  him,  he  said  "  he  felt  bound  as  a  faithful  subject 
to  obey  what  he  considered  a  command  from  hia  Sovereign,"  and  be 
sbowed  sueh  alacrity  in  yielding  to  the  wish  as  to  create  a  belief  in  the 
Duke's  mind  that  he  had  voluntarily  solicited  the  interview.  It  took 
pluoe  at  St.  James',  on  Saturday  the  13th  of  January.  The  particulars 
j-y  in-|  of  the  conversation  are  not  known,  but  as  Charles  Yorke 
L"  *  •  J  remained  firm,  aod  the  King,  with  deep  concern,  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  that  he  had  been  able  to  make  no  imptessien  on  the 
obstinate  lawyer. 

This  refusal  caused  great  joy  among  the  Whigs,  and  news  of  it  being 
sent  to  Hayes,  where  Lord  Chatham  then  was,  he  thus  wrote  : — 

"Wednesday,  ITtii  Jan.  1770. 

"Mr.  Yorke's  refusal  is  of  moment ;  and  I  can  readily  believe  it,  from 
my  opinion  of  his  prudence  and  discernment.  No  man  with  a  grain  of 
either  would  embark  in  a  rotten  vessel  in  tte  middle  of  a  tempest,  to  go 
he  kuowB  not  whither.  I  wish  our  noble  and  amiable  Chancellor  had 
not  been  so  candid  as  to  drag  the  Great  Seal  for  one  hour  at  the  heels  of 
a  despeiate  Minister,  after  he  had  hawked  it  about  with  every  circum- 
stance of  indignity  to  the  holder  of  it." 

"  Befoit  this  wiab  was  expre^ed,  the  prudence  and  the  virtue  of 
Charles  Yoike  had  been  overpowered.  The  Ministers  had  abandoned  all 
hope  of  gainmg  him,  and  were  thinking  of  pressing  the  Great  Seal  on 
Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  or  De  Grey  the  Attoraey  General;*  but  the  King 
himself,  without  consulting  them,  with  gi-eat  dexterity  and  energy  made 

*  Horace  Wiilpole  thus  notices  the  lawyers  who  raigM  have  teen  thougkt  of  for 
Chancellor  at  this  time: — "Norton  had  all  the  requisites  of  knowledge  and  eapa- 
oitj,  but  wanted  even  tUe  sernblaaoe  of  integrity,  tliougt  for  that  reason  was 
probably  tiie  secret  wish,  of  the  Court.  He  was  enraged  at  the  preference  ^ven 
to  Yorko ;  yet  nobody  dared  to  propose  him  even  when  Yorke  had  refused.  Sir 
Eardley  Wilmot  had  eharactei-  and  abilities,  but  wan1«d  heaJti.  The  Attorney 
QeneriJ,  De  Grey,  wanted  health  and  weight,  and  yet  asked  too  extravagant 
terms.  Dunning,  the  Solicitor  General,  hiS  taken  the  same  part  as  his  friends 
Lord  Camden  and  Lord  Shelbume.  Of  LordMansfleld  there  could  bene  question; 
when,  the  post  was  dangerous,  his  oowardioe  was  too  well  known  to  ^ve  hopes 
thot  he  could  be  pressed  to  defend  it." — Man.  Geo.  IIL  iv.  id. 
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an  attempt,  whicli  at  first  seemed  crowned  with  Ijrilliant  success,  tliougli 
it  terminated  so  fatally. 

On  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  January,  there  was  a  leveo  at  St.  James', 
and  Charles  Yorke  thought  it  his  duty  to  attend  for  the  purpose  of  tes- 
tifying his  loyalty  and  personal  respect  for  the  Sovereign,  r-r,^  ip-i 
To  hia  great  surprise  he  met  with  a  very  gracious  reception,  '-  '  '-^ 
aud  the  lord  in  waitiog  informed  him  that  his  Majesty  desired  to  see  him  in 
his  closet  when  the  levee  was  over.  .  He  hardly  thought  it  possible  that  the 
offers  to  him  should  be  repeated,  but  he  resolutely  determined  at  all  events 
to  be  faithful  to  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered.  Again  led 
into  temptation,  he  was  undone.  Long  after  he  entered  the  King's  closet 
he  firmly,  though  respectfully,  resisted  the  solicitations  by  which  he  was 
assailed — urging,  by  way  of  excuse,  his  principles,  the  opinions  he  had 
expressed  in  parliament,  hia  party  connections,  and  the  pledge  he  had 
given  to  his  brother.  But  he  could  not  stoutly  defend  his  reasons  against 
a  royal  opponent,  who  naturally  thought  himself  entitled  to  the  services 
of  all  born  under  allegiance  to  the  English  crown,  and  who  eould  not 
well  appreciate  objections  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  subject. 
The  King  made  some  impression  by  declaring,  that,  with  such  a  Chan- 
cellor as  ho  wished,  an  administration  might  soon  be  formed  which  the 
nation  would  entirely  approve.  He  added, — "  My  sleep  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  yoi.ir  declining.  Do  you  mean  to  declare  yourself  unfit  for  it? 
If  you  will  not  comply,  it  must  make  an  eternal  breach  hetwist  us. 
Rescue  me  from  the  degrading  thraldom  to  which  I  am  reduced."  The 
yielding  disputant  had  no  answer  to  make  to  this  appeal ;  his  virtue  cooled 
as  his  loyalty  was  inflamed ;  unable  longer  to  resist, — without  making 
any  stipulations  for  himself,  with  respect  to  pension  or  tcUersliip, — he 
sank  down  on  his  knees  in  token  of  submission, — and  the  King,  giving 
him  his  hand  to  kiss,  hailed  him  as  "  Jjord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain." 

Charles  Yorke,  by  his  Majesty's  command,  then  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  to  inform  of  what  had  happened.  The 
minister,  all  astonishment,  could  not  believe  his  own  ears,  and  hurried 
down  to  St.  James's — where  the  King  fully  confirmed  the  news  of  the 
victory  which  had  been  won.  According  to  the  representa-  |--r,,^  -iij-i 
tion  of  the  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  Charles  Yorke  had   ^  '■■' 

not  yet  the  courage  to  disclose  his  lapso  to  his  old  political  associates, 
and,  the  whole  of  this  day,  declared  to  them  that  he  had  refused  all  the 
King's  offers ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  in  such  an  esoited  and  dis- 
turbed state  of  mind  as  hardly  to  have  been  conscious  of  what  he  said 
or  did. 

The  same  evening  the  Great  Seal  was  taken  from  Lord  Camden,  and 
the  nest  day  a  council  was  held,  at  the  Queen's  House,  for  delivering  it 
to  the  new  Chancellor,  and  administering  to  him  the  oaths  of  office. 

As  he  was  never  installed  in  Westminster  Hall,  nor  ever  sat  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  there  is  no  entry  respecting  him  as  Chancellor  to  be 
found  in  the  Close  EoU,  or  ia  the  records  of  the  Crown  Office;  but  the 
following  minute  appears  in  the  books  of  the  Privy  Council  :— 

"  At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  House,  the  17th  January,  1770. 
VOL.  T.  22 
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"  Present,  the  King's  Moat  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council : 

"  His  Majesty  in  Cotmoil  was  this  day  graciously  pleased  to  deliver  the 
Great  Seal  to  the  Bight  Honourable  Charles  Torke,  Esquire,  who  was 
thereupon,  by  his  Majesty's  command,  sworn  of  his  Majesty's  Moat 
Honourable  Pri?y  Council,  and  likewise  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain3  and  accordingly  took  his  place  at  the  board." 

At  the  same  time  a-warrant  was  signed  by  the  King  for  a  patent  rais- 
ing him  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Morden,  of  Morden,  in 
the  county  of  Cambridge. 

In  the  course  of  this  day  Lord  Chancellor  Charles  Torke  drove  to  his 
brother's  to  commuaicate  to  him  what  he  had  done.  It  so  happened  that 
Lord  Rockingham,  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  the  other  leaders  of  opposition, 
were  then  holding  a  meeting  to  coueert  measures  against  the  govern- 
ment, He  was  introdttced  to  them,  and  unfolded  his  tale.  We  are  told 
that  it  was  received  with  a  burst  of  indignation,  and  that  all  present 
upbraided  him  for  a  breach  of  honour.  According  to  Lord  Hardwicke'a 
Diary,  he  again  called  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when  the  brothers 
conversed  more  calmly.  Bat  it  sb  certain  that  when  he  went  Lome  his 
mind  was  sorely  harassed  with  the  severity  of  the  reproaches  which  had 
been  cast  upon  him. 

That  very  night  it  was  announced  that  he  was  dangerously  ill ;  and  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  30th  of  January,  three  days 
after  he  had  been  sworn  in  Chancellor,  he  was  no  more.  His  patent  of 
nobility  had  been  made  out  and  was  found  in  the  room  in  which  he  died, 
but  the  Gfreat  Seal  had  not  been  affixed  to  it,  so  that  the  title  did  not 
descend  to  his  hen's.     He  expired  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

A  suspicion  of  suicide  immediately  arose,  and  a  controversy  has  ever 
since  been  maintained  on  the  question  whether  that  suspicion  was  well 
founded.  Fortunately  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  ^ve  an  opinion  upon 
a  subject  so  delicate  and  so  painful.  Would  to  God  that  I  could  entirely 
avoid  it !  I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  the  authorities  on  both 
aides,  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusion.  In  our  time,  on  a 
death  so  sudden  occurring,  a  coroner's  inqitest  would  be  hold  as  a  matter 
of  course;  but  no  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  although  it  would  appear 
that  the  body  was  eshibited  by  order  of  the  family  to  check  the  circula- 
tion of  the  rumours  which  were  afloat. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  event,  there  came  out,  in  the  "  Public 
Advertiser,"  a  letter  to  tho  Duke  of  Grafton  from  Junius,*  in  which 
that  unserupnlous  writer,  alluding  to  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Camden  and 
the  death  of  Charles  Yorke,  says, — 

"  One  would  think,  my  Lord,  you  might  have  taken  this  spirited  reso- 
lution*!* l'*f<*'^  ytii  ^^*^  dissolved  the  last  of  those  early  connections  which 
once,  even  in  your  own  opinion,  did  honour  to  your  youth — before  you 
would  oblige  Lord  Granby  to  quit  a  service  he  was  attached  to — before 
you  had  discarded  one  Chancellor  and  killed  another.  To  what  an  ab- 
ject condition  have  you  laboured  to  reduce  the  best  of  Princes,  when  the 

*  Feb.  1770.  f  The  Duke's  own  resigualion. 
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unhappy  man  who  yields  at  last  to  such  personal  instance  and  solicitation 
as  never  can  be  fairly  employed  against  a  subject,  feels  himself  degraded 
by  his  compliance,  and  ia  unable  to  survive  the  disgracefiil  honours  which 
his  gracious  Sovereign  had  compelled  him  to  accept.  He  was  a  man  of 
spirit,  for  he  had  a  quick  sense  of  shame,  and  death  has  redeemed  his 
character.  I  know  your  Grace  too  well  to  appeal  to  your  feelings  upon 
this  event;  hut  there  is  another  heart,  not  yet,  I  hopo,  quite  callous  to 
the  touch  of  humanity,  to  which  it  ought  to  be  a  dreadful  lesson  for 

In  the  following  year  Junius  reiterated  tho  charge : — 

"  Enough  has  hcon  said  of  that  detestable  transaction,  which  ended 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  Torke,  I  cannot  speak  of  it  without  horror  and 
eompasbion.  To  excuse  yourself,  you  publicly  impeach  your  accomplice, 
and  to  his  mind  perhaps  the  accusation  may  be  flattery.  But  in  murder 
you  are  both  principals.  It  was  once  a  question  f  emul  t  n  and  if 
the  event  had  not  disappointed  the  immediate  sch  m  f  th  1  t,  it 
might  still  have  been  a  hopeful  subject  of  jest  and  m  m  nt  b  tween 
you."t 

Sir  Nathaniel  Wrasall,  commenting  on  this  (a.  ay         The 

transaction  to  which  Junius  refers  is  one  of  the  m  1 1  ^n  I  wh  h  has 
taken  place  in  our  time.     Mr.  Yorke  closed  his  es  sten       nam  nner 

strongly  resembling  the  last  scene  of  the  lamented nt    cing 

the  name  of  an  illustrious  man,  who,  in  a  fit  of  mental  ab  at  n  sing 
from  deep  grief,  had  shortened  hie  days. 

Jeremiah  Markland,  on  tho  5th  of  February,  1770  th  w  t  t  Mr. 
Eowyer  : — 

"Your  letter  of  February  1,  gave  mo  a  new  anl  m  !  n  h  Ij  light 
concerning  the  last  Chancellor  who  died  .  ,  .  . !  But  th  p  t  which 
appears  in  many  of  our  nobility,  and  the  cession  f  n  g  at  w  eked 
man,  whose  parte,  I  was  afraid  (and  there  was  mo  a  n  f  th  fear 
than,  I  presume,  was  generally  apprehended),  had  g  t  an  ent  s  peri- 
ority  oyer  tho  weakness  of  another,  have  made  me  v  y  a  y  a  t  p  litical 
matters.  I  had  expressed  my  apprehensions  in  many  political  squibs 
and  orackera,  which  I  had  occasionally  lot  off;  but  shall  now  suppress 
them  as  unnecessajy.     The  last  was  this  : — 

'To  the  D.  of  a. 
"  How  stranglj  Proridenoe  its  way  oonceala  I 
From  Pi-att  it  takes,  Yorke  it  takes  from,  the  Seals; 
Sestore  them  not  to  Pratt,  lest  men  should  sa3f 
Thon'st  done  one  usefiil  thing  in  this  thy  day,'  "* 

Horace  Walpole,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Eeign  of  George  III.," 
says, — 

"  After  struggling  with  all  the  convulsions  of  ambitjon,  interest,  fear, 
hoiTor,  dread  of  abuse,  and,  above  all,  with  the  difficulty  of  refusing  the 
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object  of  his  wBoIe  lif      w  w   h    h    d  recovering  the 

instant — if  once  suffer  d  p  —  Y    k     h     ng  taken  three 

days  to  consider,  refu        to         p  Sea  h     cellor."  *  *  * 

"  Mr.  Conway  acquainted  m  h    g  y  hat  the  Duke  of 

Orafion,  dismayed  at  1    L  h    G         &e      would  give  up 

the  administration.     N  w  d  be   enough, — or 

if  able,  bold  enough, —  d    d      d  —      fill  the  employ 

ment."  •  *  *     "Wh      w      my  m       wh       B      Onalow  {ame 

and  told  me  that  York    h  d  ao  h  h  d  been  with  the 

King  over-night  (with         h    k    w    dg  k    D  Gialton),  and 

had  again  declined  ;bb^p  d  ecd  nd  returning  m 
the  morning,  the  King  had  so  overwhelmed  him  with  flatteries,  entreaties, 
prayers,  and  at  last  with  commands  and  threats  of  never  giving  him  the 
post  if  not  accepted  now,  that  the  poor  man  sank  under  the  importunity, 
though  he  had  given  a  solemn  promise  to  his  brother.  Lord  Hardwioke, 
and  Lord  Eoekingham,  that  he  would  not  yield.  He  betrayed,  how- 
ever, none  of  the  rapaciousDess  of  the  times,  nor  exacted  but  one  condi- 
tion, the  grant  of  which  fixed  his  irresolution.  The  Chanoellor  must,  of 
necessity,  be  a  Peer,  or  cannot  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.f  The  coronet 
was  announced  to  Yorke,  but  he  slighted  it  as  of  no  consequence  to  bis 
eldest  son,  who  would  probably  succeed  bis  uncle.  Lord  Hardwieke,  the 
latter  having  been  long  married,  and  having  only  two  daughters.  Bat 
Mr.  Yorke  himself  had  a  second  wife,  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  by 
her  had  another  son.  She,  it  is  supposed,  urged  him  to  accept  the 
Chancery  aa  the  King  offered,  or  consented  that  the  new  peerage  should 
descend  to  her  son,  and  not  to  the  eldest.  The  rest  of  his  story  was 
indeed  melancholy,  and  his  fate  so  rapid  as  to  intercept  the  completion 
of  his  elevation.  He  kissed  the  King's  hand  on  the  Thursday;];  and 
from  Court  drove  to  his  brother,  Lord  Hardwicke's, — the  precise  steps 
of  the  tragedy  have  never  been  asoertmned.  Lord  Eoekingham  was 
with  the  Earl.  By  some  it  was  affirmed  that  both  the  Marquis  and  the 
Earl  received  the  unhappy  renegade  with  bitter  reproaches.  Others, 
whom  I  rather  believe,  maintained  that  the  Mai'quis  left  the  house 
directly,  and  that  Lord  Hardwieke  refused  to  hear  his  brother's  excuses, 
and,  retiring  from  the  room,  shut  himself  into  another  chamber,  obdu- 
rately denying  Mr.  Yorke  an  audience.  At  night  it  was  whispered  that 
the  agitation  of  his  mind,  working  on  a  most  sanguine  habit  of  body, 
inflamed  of  late  by  exoeesive  indulgence  both  in  meats  and  wine,  had 
occasioned  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  and  the  attendance  of  sur- 

*  Horace  Walpole  ia  very  inaoourate  as  to  dutea  in  this  part  of  Iiia  Momoira. 
For  example,  he  represents  tlie  speeches  reapeoting  the  dismissal  of  the  Chanoel- 
lor and  the  acoepiaiice  of  the  Seals  hy  anoOier  lawyer,  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  9th  of  JanuoiT-,  the  first  day  of  the  ses^on,  as  made  on  the  16th 
of  Jannary,  when  Lord  Camden  was  substantially  dismissed,  and  Charles  Yorke 
had  twioe  refused  to  sneoeed  him. — Mem.  Geo.  Ill,  iv.  48. 

f  Horace  is  here  inaccurate  in  his  law  as  well  as  hia  facta. 

j  This,  again,  is  a  mistake,  for  the  Great  Seal  had  actually  been  delirerect  to 
him  on  Wednesday,  the  17tt  of  January;  and  it  was  on  the  evening  of  this  same 
day  that  he  drove  to  Lord  Eoekingham' a. 
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geona  was  accountecl  for  by  tlie  neccBsity  of  bleeding  hini  four  times  on 
Friday.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  expired  oa  the  Saturday  between  four  and 
six  ia  the  evening.  His  servants  in  the  first  confusion  had  dropped  too 
much  to  leave  it  in  the  family's  power  to  atifie  the  truth ;  and  though, 
they  endeavoured  to  colour  over  the  catastrophe  by  declaring  the  acci- 
dent natural,  the  want  of  evidence  and  of  tho  tostimony  of  surgeons  to 
colour  the  taSe  ^ven  out,  and  which  they  never  took  any  public  maana 
of  authenticating,  convinced  every  body  that  bo  had  fallen  by  his  own 
hand — whether  on  his  sword,  or  by  a  razor,  was  uncertain."" 

Cooksey,  a  relative  of  the  Hardwieke  femily,  oh  the  mother's  side,  in 
his  "  Life  of  Lord  Hardwieke,"  gives  an  account  of  Lord  and  Lady  Hard- 
wicke'a  children;  and,  after  introducing  Philip,  the  eldest  son,  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — 

"  Being  a  capital  supporter  of  the  principles  and  party  which  was 
headed  by  the  amiable  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  there  was  no  post  or 
office  in  administration  to  which  he  might  not  have  been  appointed,  as 
there  were  none  to  which  his  abilities  would  not  have  done  honor.  That 
body  of  respected  and  real  patriots  generally  held  their  private  meetings 
and  consultations  at  his  Lordship's  house  in  St.  James's  Square  ;  and  it 
was  at  one  of  those  that  his  brother  appeared  with  the  Seals  which  his 
Majesty  had  prevailed  on  him  to  accept,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Cam- 
den. The  expressive  silence  with  which  he  was  received  and  dismissed 
by  that  illustrious  assemblage  of  his  friends,  made  him  but  too  sensible 
of  their  disapprobation  of  his  conduct.  His  self-condemnation  of  it,  also, 
and  horror  of  consequential  shame  and  diminution  of  his  high  character, 
proved  fatal  to  hia  life.  His  last  moments  gave  Loid  Hardwieke  an  oc- 
casion of  expressing  his  nice  sense  of  honour  and  refined  delicacy.  The 
Seals,  and  the  patent  creating  him  Baron  Morden,  were  on  a  table  in  the 
apartment  of  the  dying  Chancellor.  '  What  hinders,'  said  one  of  his 
friends,  '  the  Great  Seal  being  put  to  this  patent,  whilst  his  Lordship  yet 
lives  ?'  '  I  forbid  it,'  said  his  noble  brother,  '  Never  shall  it  be  said  of 
one  of  our  family,  that  he  obtained  a  peerage  under  the  least  suspicion 
of  a  dishonorable  practice.'  "  The  biographer  then  introduces  the  second 
son  :  "  Charles,  who,  after  displaying  the  most  shining  abilities  in  tho 
several  law  offices  of  Solicitor  and  Attorney  G-eneral,  was  unhappily  ap- 
pointed Lord  Chancellor  of  England  on  January  17,  1770 ;  which  ap- 
pointment, not  being  attended  with  the  approbation  of  his  friends  or  his 
own,  bad  such  effect  on  hia  feelings  as  to  render  life  insupportable.  He 
quitted  it  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of 
all  good  men  who  knew  him.  Happily  he  leaves  a  son,  heir  to  his  vir- 
tues and  the  honours  and  great  estates  of  hia  family ."■(" 

Belsham,  in  his  History  of  tha  Eeign  of  George  III.,  thus  desoribes 
the  last  hours  of  Charles  Torke  : — 

"  Lord  Camden  having,  in  the  course  of  the  debato,  condemned,  in 
decisive  terms,  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  actually 
divided  on  this  ocoadon  with  Lord  Chatham,  was  immediately  compelled 

*  Mem.  of  Geo.  in.  iv.  4S-53.  t  Cooksey,  43. 
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to  relmqiiish  the  Great  Seal ;  but  such  was  the  political  coiiatGrnatiou 
prevailiisg  at  this  crisis,  that  no  person  eompotoHt  to  the  office  could  be 

Ejrsuaded  to  accept  it.  Mr.  Yorke,  Attorney  General,  son  of  the  late 
ord  Chancellor  Hardwioke,  a  man  of  the  highest  professional  ahility, 
had  given,  as  was  reported  and  helieved,  a  positive  assurance  to  the  Earl 
his  brother,  that  he  would  not,  upon  any  terms,  listen  to  the  off  \i  of  the 
Court;  but,  upon  being  sent  for  by  the  King  and  earnestly  sobcitel  he 
at  length,  in  a  fatal  moment,  consented,  and  a  patent  was  imme  Int  ly 
ordered  to  be  prepared  for  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Morden.  On  repairing  to  the  residence  of  his  brother  in  oidei  to 
explain  to  him  the  motives  of  his  acceptance,  he  was  refits  Z  a  7m  66  on 
and,  in  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  unable  to  endure  the  torture  of  his  own 
refleotibns,  he  in  a  few  hours  put  an  end  to  his  existence."* 

Other  compilers  of  Memoirs  and  Magazines,  which  have  been  subse- 
quently given  to  the  world,  have  repeated  the  story,  without  any  corrobo- 
ration of  it.  But  much  weight  must  be  given  to  the  following  very  in- 
teresting extract  from  the  MS.  journal  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton : — 

"  Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  9th  of  January,  1770.  The  neoesaity 
of  having  a.  Chancellor  to  vindicate  the  law  authority  of  the  Cabinet  was 
dinned  into  my  ear  in  moat  companies  I  frequented ;  and  it  was  pa,rticu- 
larly  remarked  that  Mr.  Charles  Yorke  had  taken  no  part  in  the  whole 
business  of  the  Middlesex  election  that  need  preclude  him  from  joining 
in  opinion  with  the  decisions  of  the  Commons.  Such  insinuations  were 
vary  irksome  to  me,  and  about  the  Court  I  was  still  more  harassed  with 
them.  At  last,  when  I  was  passing  a  few  Christmas  holidays  at  Eustou, 
Lords  Cower  and  Weymouth  came  down  on  a  visit.  They  informed  me 
that  the  King,  on  hearing  their  intention  of  going  to  Euston,  had  ex- 
pressly directed  them  to  say,  that  the  continuation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
in  his  office  coiild  not  be  justified,  and  that  the  Government  would  be  too 
much  lowered  by  the  Great  Seal  appearing  in  opposition,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty hoped  that  I  should  assent  to  his  removal,  and  approve  of  an  offer 
being  made  to  Mr.  Yorke.  My  answer,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  waa,  that 
'  though  it  did  not  become  me  to  argue  against  his  Majesty's  remarks  on 
the  present  peculiar  state  of  the  Great  Seal,  I  must  humbly  request  that 
I  might  be  in  no  way  instrumental  to  dismissing  Lord  Camden.' 

"  In  a  few  days  after  my  arrival  in  London  the  session  opened,  when 
the  Lord  Ghaneellor  spoke  warmly  in  support  of  Lord  Chatham's  opposi- 
py  q  1  *^°°  ***  *^^  address;  and  while  we  were  in  the  House,  Lord 
LJAN.  J.J  (ja(j)|jg^  ^qI^  me  that  bo  was  sensible  the  Seal  must  betaken 
from  him,  though  he  had  no  intention  to  resign  it.  At  St.  James's  it 
was  at  once  decided  that  the  Seal  should  be  demanded  :  but,  at  my  re- 
quest. Lord  Camden  held  it  for  some  days,  merely  for  the  convenience  of 
Government,  during  the  negociation  for  a  respectable  successor.  No  per- 
son will  deny  that  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  Sir  Eai-dley  Wilmot,  and  Mr.  De 
Grey,  would,  any  of  them,  have  filled  the  high  office  of  Lord  Chancellor 
with  the  full  approbation  of  Westminster  Hall.     They  were  all  three 
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thought  of  for  it,  though  Sir  Eardley's  infirm  state  of  health,  aooompanied 
by  an  humble  diffidence  of  himself,  which  had  been  a  distinguished  mark 
in  his  character  through  life,  forbad  the  hopes  'of  his  aceeptanee. 

"  While  I  continued  in  office  it  was  my  duty  as  well  as  desire  to  ex- 
ert myself  ia  endeavouring  to  render  the  King's  administration  as  respect- 
able as  I  was  able,  though  I  lamented  and  felt  grievously  the  loss  of 
Lord  Camden's  support,  from  whioh  I  derived  so  much  comfort  and  as- 
sistance ;  yet  I  was  satisfied  that  the  lawyers  I  have  mentioned  were  men 
equal  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Chancellor.  I  therefore  received  the 
King's  commands  to  write  to  Mr.  Yorke  directly.  I  saw  him  the  next 
day.  He  received  the  offer  of  the  Great  Seal  with  much  gratitude  to 
his  Majesty,  but  hoped  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  return  his  answer 
when  he  should  have  given  it  a  day's  conaideratien.  Mr.  Charles  Yorke 
remained  with  me  between  two  and  three  hours,  dwelling  much  on  the 
whole  of  his  own  political  thoughts  and  conduct,  together  with  a  com- 
ment on  the  principal  public  occurrences  of  the  present  reign.  When  he 
came  to  make  remarks  on  the  aetual  state' of  things,  after  speaking  with 
much  regard  of  many  in  administration,  he  said  that  it  was  essential  to 
him  to  be  informed  from  me  whether  I  was  open  to  a  negotiation  for  ex- 
tending the  administration,  so  as  to  comprehend  those  with  whom  I  had 
formerly  and  he  constantly  wished  to  agree.  My  answer  was,  that  he 
could  not  desire  more  earnestly  than  myself  to  see  an  administration  aa 
comprehensive  as  possible,  and  that  this  object  could  only  be  brought 
about  by  the  union  of  the  Whigs — adding  that  I  should  be  happy  to 
ha.ve  bis  assistance  to  effect  it.  Mr.  Yorke  appeared  to  be  pleased  with 
this  answer,  and  after  many  civilities  on  both  sides  we  parted.  On  his 
return  to  mo  the  next  day,  I  found  him  a  quite  altered  man,  for  his 
mind  was  then  made  up  to  decline  the  offer  from  his  Majesty,  and  that 
so  decidedly  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  say  any  thing  farther  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  expressed,  however,  a  wish  to  be  allowed  an  audience  of  his 
Majesty.  This  was  granted,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  the  King,  with 
the  utmost  concern,  wrote  to  acquaint  me  that  Mr.  Yorke  had  declined 
the  Seal.  Oa  his  appearing  soon  after  at  the  levee,  his  Majesty  called 
him  into  his  closet  immediately  after  it  was  over.  What  passed  there 
I  know  not,  but  nothing  could  exceed  my  astonishment  when  Lord  Hills- 
borough came  into  my  dressing-room  in  order  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Yorke 
was  in  my  parlour,  and  that  he  was  Lord  Chaneellor  through  the  persua- 
sion of  the  King  himself  in  his  closet.  Mr.  Yorke  corroborated  to  me 
what  I  had  beard  from  Lord  Hillsborough,  and  I  received  the  same  ac- 
count from  his  Majesty  as  soon  as  I  could  get  down  to  St.  James's. 

"  Mr.  Yorke  staid  but  a  little  time  with  me,  but  bis  language  gave 
me  new  hopes  that  an  administration  might  shortly  be  produced  which 
the  nation  would  approve.  How  soon  did  this  plausible  hope  vanish  into 
a  visionary  expectation,  only  from  the  death  of  Mr.  Yorke  before  he 
became  Lord  Morden,  or  we  could  have  any  preliminary  discourses  on 
the  measure  he  earnestly  desired  to  forward  I  1  had  long  been  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Yorke,  and  held  him  in  high  esteem.  He  certainly  appeared 
less  easy  and. communicative  with  me  from  the  time  of  his  acceptance  to 
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his  deatli  than  I  might  expect,  but  it  was  natural  to  imagine  that  ho 
would  be  more  agitated  than  usual  when  arduous  and  intricate  business 
was  rushing  at  once  upon  him.  I  had  not  the  least  conception  of  any 
degree  of  agitation  that  could  bring  him  to  his  sad  and  tragical  end. 
Nor  will  I  preanme  to  conjecture  what  motives  in  his  own  breast,  or 
anger  in  that  of  others,  had  driven  him  to  repent  of  the  step  he  had  just 
taken.  By  his  own  appointment  I  went  to  his  house  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  two  days,  as  I  believe,  after  Mr.  Torke  had  been  sworn 
in  at  a  Ootinoil  board  summoned  for  that  purpose  at  the  Queen's  House. 
Being  shown  into  his  library  below,  I  waited  a  longer  time  than  I  sup- 
posed Mr.  Yorlie  would  have  kept  me  without  some  extraordinary  cause. 
After  above  ha!f-an-hour  waiting.  Dr.  Watson,  hia  physician,  came  into 
the  room  :  he  appeared  somewhat  confused — sat  himself  down  for  a  few 
moments,  letting  me  know  that  Mr.  Yorke  was  much  indisposed  with  an 
attack  of  oolio.  Dr.  Watson  soon  retired,  and  I  was  ruminating  on  the 
untowardness  of  the  oircamstanoe — never  suspecting  the  fatal  event 
which  had  occurred,  nor  the  still  more  lamentable  cause  ascribed  for  it 
by  the  world,  and,  as  I  fear,  upon  too  just  ground. 

"  I  rung  the  bell,  and  acquainted  one  of  the  servants  that  Mr.  Yorke 
was  probably  too  ill  to  see  me,  and  that  I  should  postpone  the  business 
on  which  I  came  to  a  more  favourable  moment.  Mr.  Yorke,  I  believe, 
was  a  religious  man  :  It  is  rare  to  hear  of  suoh  a  person  being  guilty  of 
an  action  so  highly  criminal.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  in  him  a 
degree  of  passionate  frenzy  bearing  down  every  atom  of  his  reason. 
You  wiU  not  wonder  that  I  cannot  think  on  the  subject  without  horror 
still." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  (hat  besiiJes  an  exposure  of  the  body  to 
prove  thai  the  death  was  natural,  a  detailed  statemmt  was  published  by 
the  relations  of  the  deceased,  satisfactorily  explainmg  all  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  suspicion ;  but,  after  diligent  inquiry,  1  have 
not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  it. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  second  Earl  of  Hardwieke  was  found  the 
following  doeumeat,  entitled  "  Private  Memorial  "  and  bearing  date  Heo 
30,1770:— 

"I  shall  sot  down  on  this  ppth  t  d  y  1  Ihly 
eircumstancea  w°*  attended  the  ff  ftlQ-Slt  ybtl  n 
Jan'  last.     On  the  12th  of  that         th  h  1         h        t        f    m 

Tittenhanger,  a  note  from  the  D     f  C    ft        1       ng  t  h  m      H 

sent  it  immediately  to  me,  and  I  w    t  t    Bl    m  b    y  '^q  wh       I 

met  my  brotber  John,  and  we  tad     Ign         t       whMlk 
He  saw  the  D.  of  Grafton  (by    ]  p      tm     t)        th  g       d  h 

Grace  made  him  (in  form  and  w  f  h  p  rs  1  d  1  ty)  n  fF  f  th 
Gr.  S.,  complaining  heavily  of  L   C  md  n  It    part     1    ly  h 

hostile  speech  in  the  H.  of  Lords  the  1"  day  of  the  session.  My  brother 
desired  a  little  time  to  consider  of  so  momentous  an  affair,  and  stated  to 
the  Duke  the  difficulties  it  laid  him  under.  His  Grace  gave  him  till 
Sunday  in  the  forenoon.  He  (Mr.  Y.)  called  on  me  that  morning  (the 
lith),  and  seemed  in  great  perplexity  and  agitation.     I  asked  him  if  he 
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saw  Ilia  way  thro'  the  clamorous  and  difficult  points  upon  w'^  it  would  be 
immediately  expected  be  abould  give  tia  opinion,  viz.  the  Middlesex 
election,  America,  aad  the  stato  of  Ireland,  where  the  Parliament  had 
just  been  prorogued  on  a  popular  point.  '  He  seriously  declared  he  did 
not,  and  that  he  might  be  called  upon  to  devise  measures  of  a  higher  and 
more  dangerous  nature  than  he  sho^  chuse  to  be  responsible  for.  He  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  Le  was  not  sent  for  at  the  present  juncture  from 
prediieetion,  but  necessity ;  and  how  much  soever  the  Gr.  S.  bad  justly 
been  the  object  of  his  ambition,  he  was  now  afraid  of  accepting  it.' 
Seeing  him  in  so  low  and  fluttered  a  state  of  spirits,  and  knowing  how 
rnuoh  the  times  called  for  a  higher,  I  did  not  venture  to  push  him  on, 
and  gave  into  the  idea  he  himself  started,  of  advising  to  put  the  Gr.  Seal 
in  commission,  by  w"*  time  wo^  be  gained.  He  went  from  me  to  the  D. 
of  Grafton,  repeated  his  declining  answer,  and  proposed  a  commission  for 
the  present,  for  w""  precedents  of  various  times  were  not  wanting.  The 
I>.  of  Grafton  expressed  a  more  earnest  desire  that  my  brother  sho"  accept 
tliaa  he  did  at  the  fist  interview,  and  pressed  his  seeing  the  King  before 
he  tflok  a  final  resolution.  I  saw  him  again,  in  Montague  House  Garden, 
ou  Monday  the  15th,  and  he  then  seemed  determined  to  decline,  said  a 
particular  friend  of  his  in  the  law  (Mr.  W.)  had  rather  discouraged  him, 
and  that  nothing  affected  him  with  concern  but  the  uneasiness  which  it 
might  give  to  Mrs.  Y. 

"  On  Tuesday  forenoon  (the  16th)  he  called  upon  me  in  great  agititi  m, 
and  talked  of  accepliiig.  He  changed  his  mind  again  by  the  evening, 
when  he  saw  the  King  at  the  Queen's  Palaee,  and  finally  dp&lmed  He 
told  me  j\ud  after  the  audience,  that  '  the  K,  had  not  pressed  him  so 
strongly  as  he  expected;  that  he  had  not  held  forth  much  prospect  of 
stability  in  administration ;  and,  that  he  had  not  tallied  so  wed  to  him 
as  be  did  when  he  accepted  the  office  of  Attorney  General  in  1765, 
His  Majesty,  however,  ended  the  conversation  very  humanely  and 
prettily,  that  "  after  what  he  had  said  to  excuse  himself,  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  press  his  acceptance." '  I  must  here  solemnly  declare  that  my 
brother  was  all  along  in  such  an  agitation  of  mind  that  ho  never  told  me 
all  the  particulars  w'*  passed  in  the  different  conversations,  and  many 
material  things  may  have  been  said  to  him  w"*'  1  am  ignorant  of.  He 
left  me  soon  after,  to  call  on  Mr.  Anson  and  L^  Rockingham,  authorizing 
nie  to  acquaint  everybody  that  he  had  declined,  adding  discontentedly 
that '  It  was  the  confusion  of  the  times  w"*  ocoMioned  his  having  taken 
the  resolution.'  He  appeared  to  me  very  much  ruffled  and  disturbed, 
but  I  made  myself  easy  on  being  informed  that  iie  would  be  quiet  next 
day,  and  take  phyaick.  He  wanted  both  ttiat  and  bleeding,  for  his  spirits 
were  in  a  fever. 

"  On  Wednesday  morning  (the  17th)  I  accidentally  met  with  several 
friends,  and  told  tkem  what  I  thou  thought  my  brother's  resolution. — 
Some  approved,  all  acquiesced,  nobody  much  wondered  at  it.  The  state 
of  things  appeared  very  fluctuating  and  uncertain ;  several  resignations 
had  happened,  more  were  talked  of,  and  I  had  been  favoured  with  no 
private  communications  from  any  quarter  (but  L    Kockingbam's)  to 
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direofrmy  jndgmBnt.  That  very  mornmg,  instead  of  taJiing  his  phjsick, 
he  left  it  on  tho  table,  after  a  broken  night's  rest,  and  went  to  the  ISTee, 
was  called  into  the  closet,  and  in  a  manner  compelled  by  the  K.  to  accept 
the  Gr.  S.,  with  expressions  like  these.  '  My  sleep  has  been  disturbed 
by  y'  declining ;  do  you  mean  to  declare  yourself  unfit  for  it  ?'  and  still 
stronger  afterwards.  *K  jou  will  not  comply,  it  must  make  an  eternal 
breach  betwixt  us.'  At  his  return  from  Court,  about  3  o'clock,  he  broke 
in  unexpectedly  on  mo,  wko  was  talking  with  L^  B.  and  gave  us  this 
account.  We  were  both  astounded  (to  use  an  olsolete  but  strong  word) 
!tt  BO  sudden  an  event,  and  I  was  particularly  shocked  at  his  being  bo 
overborne  in  a  manner  I  had  never  heard  of,  nor  co^  imagine  possible, 
between  prince  and  subject.  1  was  hurt  personally  at  the  figure  I  had 
been  making  for  a  day  before,  telling  everybody,  by  his  authority,  that 
be  was  determined  to  decline ;  and  I  was  vexed  at  his  taking  do  notice 
of  me,  or  the  rest  of  the  family,  when  be  accepted.  All  these  conside- 
rations working  on  my  mind  at  this  distracting  moment,  induced  me 
(1/  Rock,  joined  in  it)  to  press  him  to  return  forthwith  to  the  King,  and 
to  intreat  His  M"^,  either  to  allow  him  time  till  next  morning  to  recollect 
himself,  or  to  put  the  Gr.  S,  in  commission,  as  had  been  before  resolved 
upon.  We  00**  not  prevail.  'He  said  he  co*  not  in  honour  do  it  He 
bad  given  his  word,  had  been  wished  joy,' &o.  Mr.  JohnTorke  oaroein 
during  this  conversation,  and  did  not  take  much  part  in  it,  bnt  seemed 
quite  confounded.  After  a  long  altercative  conversation,  Mr.  Yorke 
(unhappily  then  1/  Chancellor)  departed,  and  I  went  to  dinner.  In  the 
evening,  ab'  8  o'clock,  he  called  on  me  again,  and  acquainted  me  with  his 
having  been  sworn  in  at  the  Queen's  House,  and  that  he  bad  then  the  &r. 
S.  in  the  coach.  He  talked  to  me  of  the  title  he  intended  to  take,  that  of 
Morden,  w"''  is  part  of  the  Wimple  estate ;  asked  my  forgiveness  if  he  had 
acted  improperly.  We  kissed  and  parted  friends  j  a  warm  word  did  not 
escape  either  of  us.  When  he  took  leave  he  seemed  more  composed,  but 
unhappy.  Had  I  been  quite  cool,  when  he  entered  my  room  so  abruptly 
at  3  o'clock,  I  sbo^  have  said  little,  wished  him  joy,  and  reserved  expos- 
tulation till  a  calmer  moment.  I  was  heartily  grieved,  and  expressed  it 
too  sharply,  that  he  had  not  represented  plainly  to  the  K.  the  bad  situa- 
tion of  bia  affwrs,  owing  entirely  to  the  imprudent  and  hollow  conduct  of 
the  court.  I  thought,  having  been  so  ill-nsed  before,  he  had  no  reason  to 
conceal  wholesome  truths  now,  when  he  was  called  upon  not  from  choice 
but  necessity,  and  to  replace  a  man  whom  the  K.  had  greatly  flattered  to 
retain  in  his  service  not  long  before.  This  I  was  authentically  informed 
of  not  long  after.     It  came  from  Bob  Pratt. 

"  On  Thursday,  the  1 8th,  I  went  to  Richmond  to  compose  my  thoughts 
and  to  consider  what  part  I  s¥  take,  for  I  was  afraid  that,  in  the  manner 
my  brother  had  come  in,  the  public  w"  consider  him  as  carrying  the 
family  to  court  in  his  pocket.  Mr.  John  Yorke  and  the  Dean  of  Lin^ 
coin  spent  part  of  the  day  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  he  proposed  to 
the  former  the  taking  a  place  in  the  Ad",  w"^  the  other  civilly  and  gently 
declined,  upon  w'*  Mr.  Yorke  said,  <  Then  it  w''  be  the  ruin  of  him.'  He 
said  little  to  them,  and  appeared  quite  oppressed  and  melancholy.     In 
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the  meanwhile,  I  had  conversod  witli  Dr.  Jeffreys,  and  he  gave  a  friendly 
and  right  opinion,  '  that  I  sho^  do  my  best  to  support  the  part  w''  my 
brother  bad  taken.'  I  came  to  town  with  that  ramlulton,  Friday,  in  the 
forenoon,  and  am  peimiaded  that  had  I  found  Mr.  Y.  as  I  left  him,  mat- 
tors  w^  have  ended  quite  otherwise  than  they  did.  He  was  taken  very 
ill  that  morning,  and  when  I  saw  him  in  the  evening  of  the  19th,  he  was 
in  bed,  and  too  muoh  disordered  to  be  talked  with.  There  was  a  glim- 
mering of  hope  on  the  20th,  in  the  morning ;  but  he  died  that  day,  ab'  5 

"  The  patent  of  peerage  had  passed  all  the  forms,  escept  the  Gr.  Seal* 
and  when  my  poor  brother  was  asked  if  the  Seal  sh^  be  put  to  it,  he 
waved  it,  and  said,  '  he  hoped  it  was  no  longer  in  his  custody.' 

"  I  can  solemnly  declare,  that  except  what  passed  at  my  house  on  the 
Wednesday  forenoon,  I  had  not  the  least  difference  with  him  thro'  the 
whole  transaction ;  not  a  sharp  or  even  a  warm  expression  passed,  but  we 
reasoned  over  the  sabjeet  like  friends  and  brothers,  reciprocally  commu- 
nicating onr  respective  ideas  and  intelligence.  Seeing  the  state  of  mind 
he  was  in,  I  was  rather  of  opinion  that  ho  sh''  let  the  Great  Seal  be  put 
in  commission,  and  give  his  opinion  freely  as  a  private  man  in  the  H.  of 
C.  on  the  point  of  disqualification,  in  w''  I  knew  be  differed  entirely  with 
L*"  Eockingham  and  his  party.  In  short,  the  usage  he  met  with  in  1766, 
when  faith  was  broke  with  him,  had  greatly  impau'ed  his  jndgmeut, 
dejected  his  spirits,  and  made  him  act  below  his  superior  knowledge  and 
abilitys.  He  w'  seldom  explain  himself,  or  let  his  opinion  be  known  in 
time,  to  those  who  were  ready  to  have  acted  with  him  in  the  utmost  con- 
fidence. After  the  menacing  language  used  in  the  closet,  to  compel  Mr. 
Torke's  acceptance,  and  the  loss  w'*  the  King  sustained  by  his  death  at 
that  critical  junoture,  the  most  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate  were  sur- 
prized at  the  little  or  rather  no  notice  that  was  taken  of  his  family ;  the 
not  making  an  offer  to  complete  the  peerage  was  neither  palliated  nor 
justified  in  their  opinion.  It  was  due  to  the  manes  of  the  departed,  from 
every  motive  of  humanity  and  decorum.  L^  Hillsborough  told  a  friend 
of  mine  indeed,  that  the  K.  had,  soon  after  bis  death,  spoken  of  him  with 
tmn  in  his  eyes,  and  enquired  after  bis  family,  but  it  w^  surely  not  havo 
misbecome  his  M''',  conscious  of  the  whole  of  his  behaviour  to  an  able, 
faithful,  and  despairing  subject,  to  have  expressed  that  concern  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  and  to  those  who  were  so  deeply  affeoted  by  the  me- 
lancholy event.  A  worthier  and  better  man  there  never  was,  nor  more 
learned  and  accomplished  in  hie  own  profession,  as  well  as  out  of  it. 
What  he  wanted  was  the  calm,  firm  judgment  of  bis  father;  and  he  had 
misfortune  to  live  in  times  w"''  required  a  double  portion  of  it.  Every 
precaution  was  taken  by  me  to  prepare  him  for  the  offer,  and  to  persuade 
him  to  form  some  previous  plan  of  conduct,  but  all  in  vain.  He  w*never 
explain  himself  clearly,  and  left  every  thing  to  chance,  till  we  were  all 
overborn,  perplexed,  and  confounded  in  that  fatal  interval  w'*  opened  and 
closed  the  negotiation  with  mj  brother.  With  him  the  Somers  line  of 
the  law  seems  to  be  at  an  end  j  I  mean  of  that  set  in  the  profession  who, 
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mixing  principles  of  liberty  witli  those  proper  for  monaroiy,  have  con- 
ducted and  guided  that  great  hody  of  mea  ever  siuoe  the  ReTolution. 
'  Miinibii3  date  lilia  pleuia, 

Piu'pureous  spargam  floras,  et  fnngar  inani 

MTinere  Vir.' 

"1781,  I  have  reasoB  to  thick,  from  wh^t  L' H — £,h  hmtcl  ti  me 
this  winter,  that  some  means  were  used  w'''  I  was  ignoi  mt  of,  ta  bung 
my  brother  to  court  when  the  Qr.  Seal  was  forc'd  upnn  him  "* 

Adolphus,  ia  his  Hiatoty  of  the  Eeign  of  Ueorge  III ,  gives  the  fol 
lowiag  aceouBt  of  Charles  Yorke'a  appointment  and  his  death,  without 
hintiag  at  the  current  rumour ; — 

"  The  Seal  was  takea  from  Lord  Camden  md  ofieied  to  Mr  Yotke, 
who  had  twice  filled  the  office  of  Attorney  fl-eueiil  with  the  greatest 
reputation  for  talents  and  integrity.  The  unsettled  stite  of  partici,  and 
the  gloomy  complexion  of  affairs,  naturally  occisioned  him  to  feel  con- 
siderable reluctance  at  undertaking  the  oflice  at  that  particulai  time 
Nothing,  probably,  would  have  overcome  his  repugnance  but  the  earnest 
manner  in  which  his  acceptance  of  the  Great  Seal  was  pressed  upon  him 
by  the  King  himself  as  most  essential  to  his  service.  Thus  urged,  Mr. 
Yorke  determined  to  obey  the  commands  of  his  Sovereign  without  rever- 
sionary conditions  or  stipulations.  He  was  immediately  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Morden,  of  Morden,  in  Cambridgeshire; 
an  honour  he  did  not  live  to  possess,  as  the  patent  was  not  completed 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  three  days  after  he  leeeived  the  Great 
Seal."t 

But  an  espress,  and  seemingly  authentic,  contradiction  is  given  to  the 
imputation  of  suicide  by  Craddock,  a  wnter  of  credit,  who,  in  his  Me- 
moirs, twice  touches  upon  the  subject:  "Mr  Shtldon,"  says  he,  "and 
his  brother  were  very  rich  men.  Mr.  S.  married  a  relative  of  Mr.  Charles 
Yorkc,  for  a  short  time  Lord  Chancellor.  Mr.  Sheldoa's  eldest  son, 
through  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Sparrow,  of  Walthamstow,  became  intimate 
with  me,  and  was  frequently  at  my  house  in  summer.  After  the  dreadful 
death  of  Mr.  Yorke,  the  newspapers  more  than  hinted  that  he  committed 

*  ConMdering  the  stalfiment  whieh  had  been  made  by  Jaoins,  and  often  re- 
peated before  this  entry  was  written,  we  must  be  surprised  that  the  circumstari- 
ces  of  the  dealt  of  Charles  Yorke  are  not  more  speeifioally  stated,  and  the 
writer's  great  object  seems  to  haye  been  to  justify  himself  from  the  charge  of 
haring  acted  harshly  to  Mb  unhappy  brother.  From  lapse  of  memory,  at  the 
distanee  of  near  a  whole  year,  he  mokes  a  mistake  as  to  the  day  on  which  the 
King's  levee  was  held ;  and,  unless  he  had  been  misled  by  the  incoherent  narra- 
tion delivered  to  him  on  Tuesday  the  16ih,  he  must  have  confonnded  materially 
his  rBCclleotion  of  what  happened  on  that  and  the  following  day.  Ho  represents 
his  brother  as  either  wilfully  concealing  facts,  or  being  in  a  state  of  great  dis- 
traction. I,  therefore,  cannot  consider  the  Diary  as  of  much  weight  in  this 
Panful  controversy. 

f  Vol.  i.  897.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  the  silence  of  this  historian, 
notwithstanding  his  good  information  and  general  accuracy,  is  less  to  be  relied 
upon  in  the  present  inatanee,  as  he  confesses  that  ha  suppressed  what  would  be 
hurtM  to  the  feelings  of  George  III.  auch  as  bis  Miyesty's  Erst  attack  of  insanity 
in  1765,  which  rendered  the  Begenoy  Bill  neceesaiy.     (Vol.  i.  175.) 
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suicide,  and  this  was  mentioned  at  my  table,  not  knowing  Mr.  Sheldoa 
was  liis  nepiew,  Mr,  Sheldon  replied  to  the  gentleman,  'I  pledge  you 
my  honour,  mj  relative  did  not  out  his  throat.'  When  Mr.  Siieldon  was 
out  of  the  room,  the  geatleman  regretted  that  he  had  mentioned  the  eir- 
cuTDstance,  but  said  he  was  utterly  astonished  at  Mr.  Sheldon's  denial. 
A  gentleman  then  said,  'I  believe  I  know  the  truth  from  Mr.  Sheldon. 
After  Mr.  Charlea  Yorke  left  his  Majesty,  and  had  accepted  the  Seals, 
it  was  said  Lord  Rockingham  and  others  expressed  much  resentment. 
Lord  Rockingham,  for  himself,  expressly  denied  that  he  said  any  thing. 
However,  Mr.  Charles  Yorke  went  privately  to  his  sideboard,  and  took 
out  a  bottle  of  some  very  strong  liquor.  He  was  subject  to  a  severe 
stomach  complaint.  This  liquor  brought  on  violent  sickness,  and  in  the 
paroxysm  he  broke  a  blood-vessel.  After  his  death  he  was  laid  out,  and 
the  neck  exposed  to  several  persons,  purposely  permitted  to  view  the 
corpse.'     This,  I  rather  think,  was  the  whole  truth."* 

In  a  subsequent  volume  of  his  work,  Oraddock  incidentally  mentions 
"  Mr.  Yorke,  who  was  afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  Lord  Chancellor  ;" 
and  then  he  adds,  "Having  just  alluded  to  the  short  life  of  the  mndh- 
regretted  Mr.  Yorke  after  he  was  Lord  Chancellor,  I  think  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  contradict  the  reported  manner  of  his  death,  on  the  authority 
of  one  of  his  own  family.  He  certainly  was  much  agitated,  after  some 
hasty  reproaches  that  he  received  on  his  return  from  having  accepted  the 
Seals,  and  he  hastily  took  some  strong  liquor  which  was  accidentally 
placed  near  the  sideboard,  and,  by  its  oooasioning  great  sickness,  he  broke 
a  blood-vessel.  The  friend  fi-om  whom  I  received  the  account  assured 
me  that  he  was  present  when  the  corpse  was  left  openly  in  the  chamber, 
that  the  attendants  might  gratify  their  cariosity,  and  see  that  his  death 
could  not  be  truly  attributed  to  the  direct  means  which  had  been  so 
publicly  and  so  confidently  asserted. "f 

I  must  likewise  observe,  that  in  an  able  article  on  the  "  Life  of  the 
Honourabla  Charles  Yorke,"  published  iu  the  "Law  Magazine"  so 
recently  as  the  year  1843,  the  imputation  is  strenuously  negatived,  and 
this  account  is  given  f  th  e  nt  -^"  Stung  with  the  coldness  and 
reproaches  of  his  patty  aft  b  s  ptanoe  of  the  Great  Seal,  Mr.  Yorke 
returned  home  in  a  st  to  f  si  m  igitation,  and  drank  freely  of  some 
spirits,  which,  in  conj  n  t  n  w  th  the  nervous  eseitement,  occasioned  a 
violent  paroxysm  of  kn  s  In  th  throes  of  his  illness,  he  ruptured  a 
blood-vessel." 

The  charitable  con  lu  n  may  therefore,  be  drawn  that  the  unfortu- 
nate Charle  Y  k  d  d  f  m  th  '  1  nt  I  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel, 
and  that  he  is  ly  t  b  blam  d  f  a  w  nt  f  due  firmness  in  not  adher- 
ing to  his  e  agjr  m  nt 

Even  th  wh  th  nk  th  t  th  te  f  m  y  that  he  died  by  his  own 
hand  prep  d  te  mu  t  j  ty  wh  1  tb  y  demn  him,  and  must  still 
regard  his  n  m  y  w  th  p  t  H  n  f  bid  that  such  an  act  should 
p  U    ted     b  t  th        IS  n  t  n  the  annals  of  human  en-or 

[cm.  iv.  252.  ■}■  Crad.  Mem.  v.  03. 
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an  instance  of  a  violation  of  religious  duty  so  mixed  up  with  virtuous 
feelings,  and  so  demonstrating  the  osceas  of  noble  qualities.  His  aeoept- 
ancQ  of  the  Great  Seal  was  wrong,  but  did  not  proceed  from  sordid 
motives.  He  made  no  condition  for  pecuniary  grants  to  himself,  which 
if  he  had  asked  them,  would  have  heen  showered  down  upon  him.  Nor 
does  he  at  all  seem  to  have  been  seduced  by  the  love  of  power  or  splen- 
dour. He  quitted  a  strong  and  united  party  to  join  one  that  was  crumb- 
ling to  pieces ;  and  if  he  had  survived  he  could  hardly  have  expected 
long  to  enjoy  his  elevation.  He  was  overpowered  by  royal  blandish- 
ments, and  a  momentary  mistake  as  to  the  duty  of  a  good  subject.  But 
he  was  soon  struck  with  deep  remorse,  and  hia  love  for  honest  fame  was 
demonstrated  by  his  being  unable  to  survive  the  loss  of  it.  Many  holders 
of  the  Great  Seal,  to  obtdn  it,  have  disregarded  engagements  as  binding 
and  violated  principles  as  sacred;  yet,  having  clutched  it,  have  sup- 
pressed the  stings  of  conscience,  and  revelled  in  the  fruits  of  inconsistency 
and  treachery.  Such  men,  who  live  without  honour,  and  die  a  natural 
death  without  repentance,  may  have  more  to  answer  for  in  the  eight  of  a 
juSt  and  merciful  God,  than  ho  who,  in  the  anguish  of  self-reproach, 
sought  by  a  voluntary  death  to  make  atonement  for  the  offence  which  he 
had  committed. 

All  must  join  in  admiring,  without  qualification,  nearly  every  portion 
of  his  prior  cai-eer.  The  brilliant  promise  which  he  gave  of  proficiency 
in  early  youth,  he  fully  realised  in  manhood.  He  is  not  of  the  same 
calibre  as  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  More  aud  Lord  Somors;  but  for  tho 
combination  of  professional  knowledge  and  liberal  accomplishments,  he 
is  at  the  very  top  of  the  second  class  of  English  lawyers.  As  an  advo- 
cate, as  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  and  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  was  almost  equal  to  his  father ;  and  if  he  had  enjoyed  the 
good  fortune  to  preside  for  twenty  years  on  the  bench,  as  his  father  did, 
I  make  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  rivalled  hia  father's  fame  as  a  magis- 
trate. In  literature,  he  was  infinitely  beyond  him.  I  have  already  shown 
that  he  was  a  very  considerable  master  of  English  prose  composition,— 
having  a  style  easy,  elegant  and  forcible,  and  with  much  more  of  genuine 
Anglicism  than  we  generally  find  at  a  time  when  the  pnbhe  taste  was 
corrupted  by  the  inversions  and  the  measured  sententiousneas  of  Johnson. 

Dabbling  in  poetry,  his  efforts,  perhaps,  deserve  only  to  be  denomi- 
nated "  Vers  de  Soei^t^;" — but  I  do  not  know  any  succeeding  (as  there 
were  few  preceding)  Chancellors  who  could  have  equalled  tho  following 
'  mens  of  them : — 

a  (in  imitation  of  Pope)  supposed  to  be  addreaed  by  a  Lad^  deceased  to  the 
Atiihor  of  a  Foent  in,  hono'ur  of  her  Memory. 
"  Stript  to  the  naked  soul,  esoap'd  flrom  clay. 
From  doubts  uufetter'd  and  diEsolv'd  in  day, 
Unwarm'd  by  vanity,  unreach'd  by  strife, 
And  all  my  hopes  and  fears  thrown  off  with  life. 
Why  am  I  charm'd  with  ftiendship's  fond  essays, 
And,  tiioogh  unbodied  conscious  of  tliy  prniee? 
Has  pride  a  portion  in  the  parted  soul ! 
Does  passion  still  the  formless  miud  control  I 
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Can  gi'alihiiie  outpant  tte  silent  bveatb, 

Or  a  friend's  sorrows  piorco  tlio  gloom  of  death  ? 

Not  'tis  a  Bpirit'a  nobler  faste  of  bliss 

That  feels  the  worth  it  left,  in  proofs  like  this 

Thou  lii'st  to  erown  departad  friends  mth  fame, 

And,  dying  late,  shalt  all  thou  gav'st  redaim  " 

"To  a  Lady,  vnlli  a  Present  of  Pope's  Works. 
"  The  lover  oft,  to  please  some  faithless  dame. 
With  vulgar  presents  feeds  the  dying  flame ; 
Then  adds  a  verse,  of  slighted  vows  oompinans, 
While  she  the  giver  and  Uie  gift  disdains. 
These  strains  no  idle  suit  to  thee  commend. 
On  whom  gay  love  with  chasia  desires  attend; 
Sure  had  he  living  view'd  thy  tender  youth. 
The  blush  of  honour  and  the  grace  ot  truth. 
Ne'er  with  Belinda's  charma  Ma  song  had  gloTr'd, 
But  Itom  thy  form  the  lov'd  idea  flow'd; 
His  wanton  satire  ne'er  the  sei  had  seorn'd 
For  thee,  by  virtue  and  (he  muse  adorn'd." 


"  In  earliest  Ijmes  ere  man  had  leam'd 
His  sense  in  writing  to  impavt, 
Wilh  inward  anguish  oft  he  bnm'd. 
His  friend  unconscious  of  the  smsjt. 


"  Aloae  he  pin'd  in  thickest  shade, 

Near  murmuring  waters  sooth'd  his  grief, 
Of  senseless  rooks  companions  made. 
And  from  their  echoes  sought  relief. 
"  Cadmus,  'tis  said,  did  first  reveal 

How  letters  should  the  mind  impress. 
And  taught  to  grave  with  pointed  steel 
On  waxen  tables  its  distress. 
"  Soon  was  the  feeble  waxen  trace 
Supplied  by  ink's  unfading  spot. 
Which  to  remotest  climes  conveys 
In  clearest  marks  the  secret  thought. 
"  Blest  be  his  ohemio  hand  that  gave 
The  world  to  know  so  great  a  good ; 
Hard  that  his  name  it  should  not  save 
Who  first  pour'd  forth  the  sable  flood. 
"'Xis  this  consigns  to  endless  praise 
The  hero's  valoni,  statesman's  art. 
Historic  truth  and  fabling  lays, 

The  maiden's  eyes,  the  lover's  heart, 
"  This  kindly  spares  the  modest  tcngue 
To  speak  aloud  the  pleasing  pain ; 
Aided  by  this,  in  tuneful  song, 
Fond  vows  the  virgin  paper  stain."* 
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Charles  Torke  waa  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  but,  though  distiu- 
guiahed  in  literature,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  showed  any  taate  for 
Bcienoe.  He  always  continned  to  delight  in  the  society  of  men  of  letters 
and  was  desirous  of  serving  them.  Hurd  was  indebted  to  him  for  pro- 
motion, aa  well  as  Warburton.  He  did  not  waste  hia  time  in  field  sports 
and  friyolous  amusements.  All  the  leisure  he  could  spare  from  profes- 
sional and  political  occnpationa  he  allotted  to  intellectual  puratiits  and 


I  find  only  one  Jest  of  his  recorded,  and  it  does  not  make  ua  regret 
that  he  did  not  oftner  aim  at  humour.  After  being  returned  member 
for  the  University,  he  went  round  to  pay  his  reapects  to  the  members  of 
the  senate.  Among  them  waa  an  old  "fellow"  proverbial  for  having 
the  largest  and  roost  hideous  face  that  ever  was  aeen.  Mr.  Yorke  thua 
addressed  him  : — "  Sir,  I  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  my  friends 
in  general,  but  confess  myself  under  particular  obligation  to  you  for  the 
very  remarkaUe  countenance  you  have  shown  me  on  this  occasion." 

Although  Henry  Fox  spitefully  says,  "  Yorke  waa  very  ugly  while  he 
lived," — according  to  his  portraits,  the  likeness  of  him  on  his  tomb,  and 
a  figure  of  him  in  was,  still  preserved,  his  countenance  was  intellectual 
and  pleasing.  Though  bis  features  were  plain,  his  smile  is  said  to  have 
been  soft  and  captivating;  and  his  eye  aad  mouth,  in  particular,  indi- 
cated to  a  physiognomist  his  high  mental  qualities.  He  must  have  had 
much  goodness  of  heart,  for  a  numerous  body  of  friends  were  very 
warmly  attached  to  him.  His  untimely  end  caused  a  fremendous  sensa- 
tion in  the  metropolis,  and  political  opponents  joined  in  deeply  deploring 
it.  George  Hai-dinge  says, — "  I  saw  Lord  Camden  just  after  Mr.  Yorke'a 
death,  and  I  never  in  my  life  observed  him  so  melancholy  as  that  event 
made  him.  All  their  competitions  and  jealousies  were  at  an  end,  and 
he  lamented  him  in  tears,  and  spoke  of  him  with  undissembled  esteem."* 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  hia  remaina  were  interred  in  the  parish 
church  at  Wimple,  where  there  is  erected  a  aplondid  monument  to  him 
by  Schremaker,  bearing  an  inscription,  which,  after  stating  his  birth  and 
earlier  promotiona,  thus  proceeds : — 

"  The  Great  Seal  was  delivered  to  him,  January  17th,  1770,  at  a  juncture 
very  nnfavourable  for  his  ftooepling  it.  He  died,  after  a  short  ilineas,  on  the 
20th  of  tJiat  month.  He  possessed  uncommon  Endowments,  natural  and  ao- 
quicfld;  was  a  complete  Masler  of  Mb  own  Profession,  aa  practised  in  bolii  parta 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  had  an  ei:i«nsive  knowledge  of  Polite  Literature,  and 
understood  with,  accuraoy  the  Modem  aa  wall  aa  Ancient  Languages.  His 
Style  ID  CompoM-tion  and  Speaking  waa  nervous,  elegojit,  and  olear,  and  his  In- 
vention and  Learning  often  fomiahed  him  with  arguments  which  had  escaped  the 
Ingenuity  of  otliers.  He  was  heard  with  attention  and  oouYiction,  both  in  the 
Senate  and  at  the  Bar.  His  Mind  waa  of  a  humane  and  liberal  turn;  and  both 
in  Mb  publio  and  private  Station,  he  always  aoted  upon  Principles  of  Virtue  and 
Honour.  'WitJi  these  Talanta  and  Qualities,  we  justly  lament  that  the  Public 
was  deprived  of  his  Abilities  at  a  juncture  when  they  might  have  been  of  the 
greatest  use,  and  the  Crown  of  Ms  Service  in  a  Station  to  which  he  had  been 
long  destined,  and  which  he  would  have  eminently  adorned." 

*  MS.  Life  of  Lord  Camden, 
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t  affectionate  and 


deeply  1  v 


li    h   I       1       dhn 


Charles  11      fmbl  Ifml       Ih        llljb 

interestin  Eglhbj         H  Id  11         1  h 

literary  m  Igl  Im        !i        11  h        h^Igd 

ness  and     tacli    gql  fh       ,hdcal  Ipldlgh, 

at  this  interval  of  time,  over  his  memory,  like  the  pure  ray  of  some  dis- 
tant star,  whieh  the  miats,  raised  by  earth,  have  for  a  time  obscured  from 
our  view."* 

Ilie  Great  Seal  not  having  been  put  to  the  patent  for  creating  bim 
Baron  Morden  before  he  expired,  this  peerage  only  reminds  bis  deacend- 
ants  of  the  additional  honours  they  might  have  acquired.  His  eldest 
son,  soon  after  coming  of  age,  represented  the  county  of  Cambridge  in 
parliament,  till  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  in 
1790,  when  he  succeeded  to  all  the  honours  and  estates  of  the  family. 
On  his  death  witboat  male  issue  in  1834,  they  devolved  on  the  present 
Ear!  of  Hardwicke,  whose  father,  the  late  gallant  and  good-humoured 
Viee-Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  M.P.,  was  the  youngest  son  by  the 
second  marriage  of  Lord  Chanceller  Obarles  Torke.f 

*  Law  Mag.  No.  Ixi.  95. 

\  Ante,  p.  169. ;  Grandeur  of  the  Law,  63.  There  ia  a,  laboured  panegjiio  on 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  which,  coming  from  a  very  eminent  lawyer  who  had 
frequently  heard  him  plead  at  the  bar,  poaaesaes  safBoient  interest  to  justify  me 
in  oopjing  it  in  a  note,  althougJi  it  lie  written  in  a  tur^d  and  almost  bomhastio 
style ; — "  That  modern  oonstellaljon  of  EngUsh  jurisprudenoe,  that  elegant  and 
accomplished  ornament  of  Weatminater  Hall  in  the  preseat  century  (1792),  the 
Honourable  Charles  Yorke,  Esq. ;  whose  ordinary  apeeohea  aa  an  advocate  were 
profound  lectures ;  whose  digresaiona,  from  the  exuberance  of  the  best  jnridical 
knowledge,  were  illuoiinations ;  whose  ener^es  were  oracles ;  whose  constancy 
of  mind  was  won  into  the  pinnacle  of  our  BngUsli  forum  at  an  inauspicious 
moment ;  whose  exquisifeneaa  of  sensibility  at  almoat  the  nest  moment  from  the 
impressions  of  imputed  error  stormed  the  fort  bysu  of  his  cultivated  reason,  and 
so  made  elevation  and  esUnction  contemporaneous  1  and  whose  pemiatuceneas  of 
fate,  notwithstajiding  the  great  contributions  from  the  manly  energies  of  a 
Horthinglon  and  the  vast  splendour  of  a  Camden,  and  notwithstanding  also  the 
aoceisions  from  the  two  rival  luminaries  which  have  more  latterly  adorned  our 
equitable  hemisphere  [Tbnrlow  and  TVedderbum],  cause  an  almost  insuppliable 
interstice  in  the  science  of  English  equity.  To  have  been  selected  as  the  friend 
of  such  a  man  waa  nearly  mstar  omnium  to  an  English  lawyer.  Even  to  be  old 
enough  to  have  received  the  impreaaioos  of  Mr.  Charles  Yocke'a  character  as  a 
lawyer  from  the  frequency  of  hearing  his  chaste,  delicate,  and  erudite  expressions 
in  the  dischai^e  of  profeaaional  duty,  is  some  source  of  mental  gratificatiou." — 
HabGBAVB'b  Frefai^  to  Sale,  p.  clxssi. 

This  effort  of  an  industriona  black-letter  conyeyencer  at  fine  writing  was  thus 
justly  satirised  in  "The  Pursuits  of  Literature:" — 

"With  Habgbavb  to  the  Peers  approach  with  awe, 
And  sense  and  gcammOT  seek  in  Yorke  and  law." 

There  is  a  diaparaging  character  of  Charles  Yorke  by  Horace  Walpole,  to 
which,  from  the  author's  prejudices  against  all  the  Yorkcs,  little  weight  can  be 
VOL.  V.  23 
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Compensation  ia  sometimes  msde  for  a  scanty  share  of  natural 
abilities  bj  great  success  in  the  world.  Thus,  justice  is  done  to  the 
individual,  while  the  pride  of  rewarded  genius  is  tempered,  and  a  balm 
is  applied  to  the  wounded  self-oomplacency  of  those  who  have  been  un- 
fortunate. For  such  wise  purposes,  Henry  Eathurst — little  qualified  for 
any  intellectual  pursuit — fcecame  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
one  of  the  twelve  Judges,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  President  of  the  Council,  and  an  Earl, — and  when  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  first  magistracy  in  the  kingdom,  he  retained  that 
situation  for  a  much  longer  period  than  More,  Bacon,  Clarendon,  or 
Somcrs.  To  his  credit  be  it  remembered,  that  he  reached  such  a  height 
without  a  dishonourable  action.  The  portion  of  plain  common  sense 
bestowed  upon  liim  was  unmised  with  any  vicious  propensity ;  and  his 
career,  if  it  was  without  brilliancy,  was  without  reproach.  The  proximate 
causes  of  his  success  may  be  considered  harmless  manners,  sober  habits, 
family  interest,  and  the  mediocrity  of  his  parts,  which,  preventing  envy 
and  jealousy,  made  him  to  be  regarded  with  favour  by  men  in  power, 
aad  to  bo  preferred  to  others  who  might  have  given  trouble  by  enter- 
taining an  independent  opinion,  and  who  might  from  dependants  have 
risen  into  rivals.  It  should  likewise  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  far  as  the 
pnblio  could  observe,  he  performed  almost  decently  the  duties  of  the 
offices  in  which  to  the  surprise  of  mankind  he  was  placed, — affording  a 
memorable  example  of  what  may  be  aocomplished  by  dull  discretion.* 

given: — "  Torke's  speeohes  in  parliament  had  for  some  time,  (Jiough  not  so  soon 
as  thej  onglit,  fallen  into  diaesteem.  At  the  hac  hia  practice  had  deolinad,  from 
a  habit  of  glutton;  and  iotemperanae,  as  I  have  mentioned.  Yet  as  a  lawyer  his 
opinion  had  been  in  bo  high  repute,  ijiathe  was  reported  to  have  reoeived  100,000 
guineas  in  fees.  In  truth  hia  chief  practice  had  iourished  while  hJ8  father  was 
not  only  Lord  Chancellor,  hut  a  very  powerful  minister.  Torke's  porta  were  by 
no  means  shimng.  Hia  manner  was  precise,  yet  diffuse ;  and  hia  matter  more 
sent«ntioua  than  instructive.  His  conduct  was  timid,  irresolute,  often  inSuenced 
by  Mb  profession,  oftener  by  interest.  He  sacrificed  hia  character  to  his  arobi- 
tiou  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  his  life  to  hia  repentance  of  having  attained  it." — 
Mem.  Geo.  Ill,  iv.  68, 

*  "Have  yon  not  observed,"  writes  Swift  to  BoUngbroke,  "that  there  is  a 
lower  kind  of  dJBOretion  and  regoSarity,  which  seldom  fails  of  rinsing  men  to  the 
highest  stations  in  the  court,  tiie  church,  and  the  law  7  Did  you  never  observe 
one  of  your  clerks  cutting  hia  paper  with  a  blunt  ivory  kn^e?  Did  you  ever 
know  the  knife  to  fail  going  the  true  way  ?  Whereaa  if  he  had  need  a  raxor  or  a 
penimfe,  he  had  odds  against  himself  of  spoiling  a  whole  sheet.  I  have  twenty 
timea  compared  the  notion  of  that  ivory  inclement  to  those  talents  that  thrive  best 
at  court." 
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The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  second  son  of  Allen,  Lord  Bathurat, 
wto  acted  a  distiDguislied  part  in  public  lifo  during  four  reigns,  and  is 
celebrated  in  prosaic  verses  by  Pope,  and  in  poetical  prose  by  Burke. 
The  family  are  said  to  have  come  from  Germany,  and  to  have  resided  at 
"  Batt«rs,"  near  Luneburg,  from  which  originally  they  took  their  name. 
In  coming  to  England  they  bad  a  grant  of  a  tract  of  forest  land  in  Sussex, 
which  was  at  first  called  "  Batters  Hurst,"  and  then  "Bathurst."  Their 
castle  here  was  doraolished,  and  they  lost  almost  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
perty during  the  wais  of  the  Roses,  so  that  for  some  generations  they 
fell  into  obscurity.  But  they  were  revived  by  commerce;  and  Sir 
Benjamin  Bathurst,  their  chief,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  rose  to  be 
Governor  of  the  East  India  Company^  and  treasurer  of  the  household  to 
Princess  Anne  of  Denmark. 

Allen,  the  long-lived, — his  son, — having  studied  a  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  under  the  then  Master,  Dean  Bathurst,  this  unele,  was  re- 
turned to  parliament,  when  hardly  of  age,  for  the  borough  of  Cirencester, 
and  became  a  partisan  of  the  Tories.  As  a  reward  for  his  services,  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage, — being  one  of  the  batch  of  twelve,  made  in 
1711,  to  support  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, — who,  when  they  were  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  were  asked,  ia  legal  phraseology  addressed  to  a 
jury,  "  if  they  would  speak  by  their  foreman  ?"  He  continued  an  active 
debater  in  that  House  above  half  a  century, — almost  invariably  in  oppo- 
eition  to  the  suceessive  Whig  administrations  formed  under  the  first  two 
princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  But  he  lived  to  see  better  times, 
when  Tory  ascendancy  was  to  be  restored.  In  1757,  he  was  appointed 
treasurer  to  George  III.,  then  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  when  that  Sovereign 
came  to  the  throne,  although  the  venerable  Tory  Peer  declined  office  on 
account  of  his  infirmities,  he  had  a  pension  granted  to  him  of  2000^.  a, 
year,  and  he  was  in  due  time  advanced  to  an  Earldom.  He  was  spared 
to  behold  his  son,  well  stricken  in  years,  sitting  on  the  woolsack  as  Lord 
High  Chancellor;  being  the  only  individual,  except  the  father  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  on  whom  such  a  felicity  was  ever  conferred.  But  he  was 
less  disUnguished  as  a  statesman  than  as  the  intimate  associate  of  Swift, 
Prior,  Howe,  Oongreve,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Addison,  and  Pope, — still 
keeping  up  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
succeeding  generation  of  men  of  letters. 

We  have  an  interesting  relation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  author  of  Tristram  Shandy  : — "  He  came  up  to  me 
one  day,"  saja  that  lively  writer,  "as  I  was  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
court; — 'I  want  to  know  you,  Mr.  Sterne,  but  it  is  fit  that  you  should 
know  also  who  it  is  that  wishes  that  pleasure.  You  have  heard  of  an  old 
lord  Bathurst,  of  whom  your  Popes  and  Swifts  have  sung  and  spoken 
so  much.  I  have  lived  my  life  with  geniuses  of  that  cast,  but  have  sur- 
vived them ;  and,  despairing  ever  to  find  their  equals,  it  is  some  years 
since  I  have  cleared  my  accounts  and  shut  up  my  books,  with  thought 
of  never  opening  them  again.  But  jou  have  kindled  a  desire  in  me  of 
opening  them  once  more  before  I  die,  which  now  I  do ;  so  go  home  and 
done  with  me.'     This  nobleman,  I  say,  is  a  prodigy;  for  at  eighty  five 
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he  has  all  the  wit  and  promptitude  of  a  man  of  thirty;  a  disposition  to 
lie  pleased,  and  a  power  to  please  others,  beyond  whatever  I  knew, — 
added  to  which,  a  man  of  learning,  courtesy,  and  feeling." 

Tiie  aged  Peer  had  indeed  the  most  elegant  tastes,  and  the  most  jovial 
manners,— offering  a  striking  contrast  to  Henry,  who  was  ahstemioas 
and  sullen — iusomuch  that  when,  after  supper,  the  son  had  retired,  the 
father  would  rub  hia  hands,  and  say  to  the  company,  "Now  that  tite  old 
gentleman  is  gone  to  bed,  let  ua  be  merry,  and  enjoy  ourselves." 

To  him  was  inscribed  Pope's  epistle  "  On  the  Use  of  Riches,"  in  which 
he  was  thus 


"  The  aense  to  value  rioheB,  with,  the  art 
To  enjoy  ttem  and  llie  virtue  to  impart 
Hot  meanly,  not  amliitiouEly  pursued, 
Kot  smJt  by  sloth,  nor  raia'!  by  servitude ; 
To  balance  fortune  by  a  juat  expense. 
Join  with  eoonomy  mi^iiilioence ; 
With  Bplendour  charity,  with  plenty  health ; 
0,  teach  us,  Bathujibt,  yet  unspoil'd  by  wealth  I 
That  secret  rare  between  the  extremes  to  move 
Of  mad  good-nature  and  of  mean  self-love." 

But  a  more  striking  tribute  to  his  memory  is  to  be  found  in  the  famous 
speech  delivered,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  by  Burke,  on  Recon- 
ciliation with  America.*  The  orator,  with  the  imagination  of  a  true 
poet,  having  drawn  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  colonies,  and  the  respect  with  which,  on  account  of  their  wealth  and 
popalation,  they  ought  to  be  treated,  thus  proceeded : — 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to  hurry  over  this  great 
consideration.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.  We  stand  where  we  have 
a  vast  view  of  what  is  and  what  is  past.  Clouds,  indeed,  and  darkness 
rest  upon  the  future.  Let  us,  however,  before  we  descend  from  this 
noble  eminence,  reflect  that  this  growth  of  our  national  prosperity  has 
happened  within  the  short  period  of  the  life  of  man.  It  has  happened 
within  sixty-eight  years.  There  are  those  alive  whose  memory  might 
touch  the  two  estremities.  For  instance,  my  Lord  Bathnrst  might  re- 
member all  the  stages  of  the  progress.  He  was  in  1704  of  an  age  at 
least  to  be  made  to  comprehend  such  things.  He  was  then  old  enough 
acta  parentuTii.  jain  leyere,  et  quw  iit  poterit  cognoscere  virtus.  Suppose, 
sir,  that  the  angel  of  this  auspicious  youth,  foreseeing  the  many  virtues 
which  made  him  one  of  the  most  amiable,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  for- 
tunate men  of  his  age,  had  opened  to  him  in  vision  that  when  in  the 
fourth  generation,  the  third  prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  had  sat 
twelve  years  on  the  throne  of  that  nation  which  (by  the  happy  issue  of 
moderate  and  leading  councils)  was  to  he  made  Great  Britain,  he  should 
see  his  son.  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  turn  back  the  current  of  here- 
ditary dignity  to  its  fountain,  and  raise  him  to  an  higher  rank  of  peerage, 
whilst  he  enriched  the  family  with  a  new  one — If,  amidst  these  bright 

*  This  spei 
of  September 
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and  happy  Bcenes  of  domestic  honour  and  prosperity,  tliat  angel  should 
have  drawn  up  tho  curtain  and  unfolded  the  rising  glories  of  hia  country, 
and,  whilst  he  was  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  then  commercial  gran- 
deur of  England,  the  genius  should  point  out  to  him  a  little  speck,  scarce 
visible  on  the  mass  of  the  national  interest,  a  small  seminal  principle, 
rather  than  a  formed  body,  and  should  tell  htm — '  Young  man,  there  is 
America — which  at  this  day  serves  for  little  more  than  to  amuse  you 
with  stories  of  savage  men  and  uncouth  manners ;  jet  shall,  before  you 
taste  of  death,  show  itself  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  commerce  which 
now  attracts  the  envy  of  the  world.  Whatever  England  has  been  growing 
to  by  a  progressive  increase  of  improvement,  brought  in  by  varieties  of 
people,  by  succession  of  civilising  conquests  and  civilising  settlements, 
in  a  series  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  you  shall  see  as  much  added  to 
her  by  America  in  the  course  of  a  single  Ufel'  If  this  state  of  his 
country  had  been  foretold  to  him,  would  it  not  require  al!  the  sanguine 
credulity  of  youth,  and  all  the  fervid  glow  of  enthusiasm,  to  make  him 
helieve  it  ?  Fortunate  man,  he  has  lived  to  see  it !  Fortunate,  indeed,  if 
he  lives  to  see  nothing  that  shall  vary  the  prospect,  and  cloud  the  setting 
of  his  day  I" 

But,  however  reluctantly,  in  obedience  to  my  duty  I  must  now  attend 
to  a  much  less  interesting  character,  and  explain  in  what  manner  the 
most  improbable  part  of  the  vision  was  realised.  "  The  auspicious 
youth"  was  married  to  Catherine,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Peter 
Apsley,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters.*  For  Henry, 
the  second  son,  I  must  bespeak,  during  a  short  space,  the  patience  of  the 
reader,  although,  as  he  had  no  striking  qualities,  good  or  bad,  and  as  he 
met  with  no  remavhafole  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  I  cannot  espect  to  escita 
in  bis  favour  the  sympathy  of  any  class  of  readers. 

He  was  bom  on  the  2d  of  iMay,  in  the  year  1714.  I  know  not,  and 
I  must  own  I  have  not  teken  much  pains  ta  ascertain,  at  what  school  he 
was  educated,  He  probably  passed  through  it  with  little  flogging  and 
little  distinction.  At  the  usual  age  he  went  to  Christ  Chureh,  Oxford, 
where  nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  that  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  inl733. 

Being  at  this  time  a  younger  brother,  he  was  destined  to  the  bar,  and 
he  was  entered  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     The  discipline  there  had  become  what 

*  He  WHS,  or  pretended  to  iie,  rather  alarmed  by  the  feoundilj  of  Ma  wife.  In 
a  letter  to  Swift,  ailuding  to  tlie  Dean's  scheme  for  relieving  the  miseries  of  the 
Irish  by  fattening  their  ohildren  for  the  table,  he  says, — "  I  did  immediately 
propose  it  to  Lady  BathuiEt  as  your  adviee, — pardcularly  for  her  last  boy,  which 
was  Ijorn  the  plmnpest  and  Sneat  thing  Uiat  could  be  seen ;  but  she  fell  into  a 
passion,  and  bid  me  send  you  word  that  she  would  not  follow  up  year  direction, 
but  that  she  would  breed  him  to  be  a  paiBon,  and  he  should  lire  upon  the  fat  of 
the  lunct ;  or  a  la,wyer,  and  then  instead  of  being  oat  himself  he  should  devour 
others,  Tou  know  women  in  a  passion  never  mind  what  they  say ;  but  aa  she  is 
a  very  reasonable  woman,  I  have  almost  brought  her  over  now  to  your  opinion, 
and  hare  convinced  her,  that,  as  matters  stood,  we  could  not  possibly  maintain 
all  the  nine;  she  does  begin  to  think  it  reasonable  that  the  youngest  should  raise 
fortunes  for  tho  eldsst." 
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it  has  since  conticued  :  moots  and  readings  having  ftillen  into  di 
aad  no  other  means  of  inatruction  substituted  for  them,  the  only  C[nalifi- 
cation  for  being  licensed  as  an  advocate  was — eating  a  certain  number 
of  dinners  in  the  Hall. 

This  curn'culnm  being  completed  by  Mr.  Batharst,  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  the  year  1736.  He  rode  the  Oxford  circuit,  and  sat  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  ;  but,  although  he  was  very  regular  in  his  habits, 
he  seems  to  have  had  little  business  beyoud  a  few  briefs  given  him  by 
favour. 

While  still  in  his  twenty-second  year  he  was  retumeii  to  serve  for  the 
family  borough  of  Cirencester.  It  is  said  that  a  lawyer  ought  not  to 
enter  parliament  till  he  has  fair  pretensions  to  be  made  Solicitor  General : 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  young  Bathurst's  professional  progress  was  at 
all  impeded  by  his  political  pursuits,  and  without  being  in  pai-liament  he 
probably  would  never  even  have  had  a  silk  gown.  He  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  Cirencester,  and  for  the  county  of  Gloucester  from  1736 
to  1751,  a  period  of  fifteen  years — during  the  whole  of  which  he  is 
hardly  ever  mentioned  as  having  taken  part  in  debate. 

In  1741,  he  is  said  to  have  opposed  the  Bill  for  forcibly  manning  the 
Navy.  His  short  speech  is  reported,  and  I  suspect  invigorated,  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  for  it  has  the  true  Johnsonian  flow : — 

"  Sir,  that  this  law  will  easily  admit,  in  the  esecution  of  it,  such 
abuses  as  will  overbalance  the  benefits,  may  readily  be  proved ;  and  it 
will  not  be  consistent  with  that  regard  to  the  public,  expected  from  us 
by  those  whom  we  represent,  to  enact  a  law  which  may  probably  become 
an  instrument  of  oppression.  The  servant  by  whom  I  am  now  attended 
may  be  termed,  according  to  the  language  of  this  bill  a  sea-faring  man, 
having  been  once  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  he  nay  tl  ref  e  be  forced 
from  ray  service,  and  dragged  into  a  ship,  by  th  autl  ty  f  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  perhaps  of  some  abandoned  jobbe  1  f,n  fi  d  w  th  the  com- 
mission only  to  influence  elections,  and  awe  tho  wh  x  and  riot 
acts  cannot  subdue.  I  think  it,  sir,  not  imp  p  t  d  I  e  that  I 
would  by  force  oppose  the  execution  of  a  law  lil  th  th  1 1  would  bar 
my  doors  and  defend  them;  that  I  would  call  ray  ne  ^hb  u  to  my 
assislanoe ;  and  treat  those  who  should  attempt  to  enter,  without  my 
consent,  as  thieves,  ruffians,  and  murderers."* 

Though  Mr.  Bathurst  spoke  rarely,  he  was  a  constant  attender  in  the 
House,  and  his  vote  might  always  be  reckoned  upon  by  the  opponents  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  joined  the  Leicester  House  party,  and  in 
1745  was  made  Solicitor  General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  rank  of  King's  counsel  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  put  on 
a  silk  gown. 

In  1749,  he  opposed  the  grant  of  an  indemnity  to  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained  in  the  late  rebellion,  contending 
that  they  ought  to  have  made  a  stouter  resistance  to  the  rebels,  and  that 
such  indemnities  would  lessen  the   disposition   to  oppose  foreign  or 

*  12  Pari.  Hist.  93.  He  is  represented  as  bitvijig  said  a  few  words  on  two 
other  occasions  resjpecljng  tiis  biU.     (Ibid  105,  120.) 
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—and  pointing  out  the  burning  of  Penzance  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  Eliaabeth,  and  of  Teignmouth,  witk  all  the 
ships  in  its  harbour,  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  when 
no  compensation  from  parliament  was  made  to  the  sufferers,  or  asked  by 
them.*  The  same  session  he  spoko  ttpon  his  faTOurite  subject,  the 
manning  of  the  navy,  conclenining  the  plan  brought  forward  by  Ministers 
for  that  purpoae.f  In  1750,  he  delivered  a  long  omtion  about  the  demo- 
lition of  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  a  favourite  tepio  for  the  assailants  of 
successive  governments  for  half  a  century. J  , 

Meanwhile  he  continued  steadily  to  attend  the  courts  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  to  go  the  Oxford  circuit,  thoagh  with  little  encouragement. 

While  at  the  bar,  he  was  engaged  in  one  cause  cilibre, — the  trial,  at 
Osford,  of  Miss  Blandy  for  the  murder  of  her  father, —    _  I7'i2  l 

which  he  had  to  conduct  for  the  Grovm  as  the  leader    L  '    '  '■' 

of  the  circuit.  This  is  the  most  horrid  parricide  to  be  found  in  our 
criminal  annals,  and  I  hope  it  will  remain  for  many  generations  without 
a  parallel.  Mr.  Bathurst's  address  to  the  jury  has  been  much  praised 
for  its  eloquence,  and,  as  it  certainly  contains  proof  of  good  feeling,  if 
not  of  high  talent  and  refined  taste,  I  have  pleasure  in  copying  the  best 
passage  of  it.  After  making  some  observations  upon  the  prosecution 
being  carried  on  by  order  of  the  King,  and  upon  the  immense  concourse 
of  people  assembled,  he  thus  proceeded  : — 

"  Miss  Blandy,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  a  gentlewoman  by  birth  and 
education,  stands  indicted  for  no  less  a  crime  than  that  of  murder ;  and 
not  only  for  murder,  but  for  the  mnrder  of  her  own  father,  and  for  the 
murder  of  a  father  passionately  fond  of  her ;  undertaken  with  the  utmost 
deliberation ;  carried  on  with  an  unvaried  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  aif 
last  accomplished  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  baneful  dose  administered 
with  her  own  hand.  A  crime  so  shocking  in  its  own  nature,  and  so  aggra- 
vated in  all  its  ciroumstances,  as  will  (if  she  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  it) 
justly  render  her  infamous  to  the  latest  posterity,  and  make  our  ohUdren's 
ohilii-en,  when  they  read  the  horrid  tale  of  this  day,  blush  to  think  that  anch 
a  creature  ever  existed  in  a  human  form.  I  need  not,  gentlemen,  point  out 
to  you  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  of  murder.  Tou  have  but  to  consult 
your  own  breasts,  and  you  will  know  it.  Has  a  murder  been  committed  ? 
Who  has  ever  beheld  the  ghastly  corpse  of  the  murdered  innocent,  welter- 
ing in  its  blood,  and  did  not  feel  his  own  blood  run  slow  and  cold  through 
all  his  veins  ?  Has  the  murderer  escaped  ?  With  what  eagerness  do 
we  pursue  I  With  what  aeal  do  we  apprehend  !  With  what  joy  do  we 
bring  to  justice  !  And  when  the  dreidful  sentence  of  death  is  pronounced 
upon  him,  every  body  hears  t  w  th  at  fa  t  n,  and  acknowledges  the 
justice  of  the  divine  denunciat  n  that  Wh  eheddeth  man's  blood  hy 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.'  If  th  th  n  s  the  case  of  any  common 
murderer,  what  will  be  thou  ht  f  c  wh  has  murdered  her  own 
father  ?  who  has  designedly  d  n    th  t    t  of  all  human  injuries  to 

him  from  whom  she  received  the  fii  t  an  1         test  of  all  human  benefits  ? 

»  14  Pari.  Hist  527.  |  Ibid.  558.  557.  X  ^^''^^  ^^S. 
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wlio  has  wioiedlj  taken  away  his  life  to  wliom  ehe  stands  indebted  for 
life  ?  who  has  deliboratelj  destroyed,  in  his  old  age,  liim  ])j  whose  care  and 
tenderness  she  was  protected  ia  her  helpless  infancy  ?  who  has  iaiplously 
shut  her  ears  against  the  loud  voice  of  nature  and  of  God,  which  hid  her 
'  honour  her  father,'  and  instead  of  honouring  him  has  ranrdered  him  ?  In 
shortly  opening  the  case,  that  you  may  better  understand  the  evidence, 
although  I  shall  rather  extenuate  than  aggravate,  I  have  a  story  to  tell 
which  I  trust  will  shock  the  ears  of  all  who  bear  me.  Mr.  Francis 
Blandy,  the  unfortunate  deceased,  was  an  attorn ey-at-law,  who  lived  at 
Henley,  in  this  county.  A  man  of  character  and  reputatioa ;  he  had 
one  only  child — a  daughter, — the  darling  of  his  soul,  the  comfort  of  his 
age.  He  took  the  utmost  care  of  her  education,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  his  care  was  not  ill  hestowed,  for  she  was  genteel,  agreeable, 
sprightly,  sensible.  Hia  whole  thoughts  were  bent  to  settle  her  advan- 
tageously in  the  world.  In  order  to  do  that,  be  made  use  of  a  pious 
fraud  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression),  pretending  he  eouid  give  her 
10,00w.  for  her  fortune.  This  he  did  in  hopes  that  some  of  the  neigli- 
bouring  gentlemen  would  pay  their  addresses  to  her ;  for  out  of  regard 
to  him  she  was,  from  her  earliest  youth,  received  into  the  best  company ; 
and  her  own  behaviour  made  her  afterwards  acceptable  to  them.  But 
how  short-sighted  is  human  prudence  I  What  was  intended  for  her  pro- 
motion, proved  his  death  and  her  destruction."  He  then  went  on  to 
state  the  following  facts ; — "  Captain  Cranstoun,  an  officer  of  the.  army, 
of  a  noble  family  in  Scotland,  but  of  a  most  profligate  character,  being 
stationed  with  a  recruiting  party  at  Henley, — for  the  sake  of  Miss 
Blandy's  expected  fortune,  pretended  to  fail  in  love  with  her,  and  paid 
hia  addresses  to  her.  She,  being  soon  deeply  attached  to  him,  accepted 
his  ofier,  but  the  father  positively  refused  his  consent.  The  lovers  then 
resolved  to  poison  him — and  Captain  Cranstoun  seat  Miss  Blandy  some 
Scotch  pebbles  with  a  powder  to  clean  tliem,  which  was  white  arsenic. 
To  prepare  the  world  for  what  was  to  happen,  according  to  the  super- 
stition of  the  times,  they  had  pretended  to  have  heard  supernatural  music 
in  the  house,  and  to  have  seen  an  appaiition  which  foreboded  his  death. 
She  first  administered  the  poison  to  her  father  in  his  tea,  and  when  it 
caused  him  esquisite  anguish,  and  seemed  to  be  consuming  his  entrails, 
she  gave  him  a  fresh  dose  of  the  poison  in  the  shape  of  gruel,  which  she 
said  would  comfort  and  relieve  him.  As  he  was  dying,  the  cause  of  his 
death  was  discovered  and  communicated  to  him.  He  exclaimed, '  Poor 
love-sick  girl !  what  will  not  a  woman  do  for  the  man  she  loves  !*  She 
said,  '  Dear  sir,  banish  me  where  you  will,  do  with  me  what  you  please, 
so  that  you  do  but  forgive  me.'  He  answered,  '  I  do  forgive  you,  but 
you  should,  my  dear,  have  considered  that  I  was  your  own  father ;  but, 
oh,  that  that  villain,  who  hath  eat  of  the  best  and  drank  of  the  best  my 
house  could  afford,  should  take  away  my  life  and  ruin  my  daughter.' 
She  then  ran  for  the  paper  containing  the  powder,  and  threw  it  into  the 
fire,  thinking  it  was  destroyed ;  but  it  remained  unoonaunied,  and  pro- 
duced her  conviction.  How  evidently  the  hand  of  Providence  has  inter- 
posed to  bring  her  to  this  day's  trial,  that  she  may  suffer  the  consequence  1 
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For  what  but  the  hand  of  Providcuco  could  have  preaervcd  the  paper 
thrown  hy  her  into  the  fire,  and  could  have  snatched  it  unhiimt  from  the 
devouring  flame  ?  Good  God !  how  wonderful  are  all  thy  ways !  and 
how  miraonlously  hast  thou  preserved  this  paper,  to  he  this  day  produced 
in  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  in  order  that  she  may  undergo  the 
punishment  due  to  her  crime,  and  be  a  dreadful  example  to  all  others 
who  may  he  tempted  in  like  manner  to  offend  thy  Divine  Majesty  !" 

Some  witnesses  being  called  for  the  defence,  Mr.  Bathurst  replied,  and 
thus  concluded : — 

"  Gentlemen,  you  are  sworn  to  give  a  true  verdict  according  to  the 
evidence  laid  before  you.  If  upon  that  evidence  she  appears  to  he  inno- 
cent, ia  God's  name  let  her  be  acquitted.  Bat  if  upon  that  evidence  she 
appeal's  to  be  guilty,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  justice  to  the  public  and  ac- 
quit your  own  consciences." 

There  was  a  rerdict  of  ffuill;/  on  the  clearest  proof  of  premeditation 
and  design ;  but  (to  show  the  worth lessness  of"  the  dying  declarations  of 
criminals,  and  the"  absurdity  of  the  practice  of  trying  to  induce  them  to 
confess)  she  went  out  of  the  world  with  a  solemn  declaration,  which  she 
signed  and  repeated  at  the  gallows,  that  she  had  no  intention  of  injuring 
her  father,  aud  that  she  thought  the  powder  would  make  him  love  her 
and  give  his  consent  to  her  union  with  Captain  Cranstoun.* 

Mr.  Bathurst  continued  leagued  in  politics  with  those  who  placed  all 
their  hopes  of  preferment  on  the  accession  of  a  new  rT,„  i/  -tn^-i  -\ 
Sovereign.     At  the  commencement  of  the  Session  of    L        ■      >  -J 

1751,  he  opposed  the  address,  and,  to  recommend  himself  to  the  Prince, 
levelled  several  sarcasms  at  the  King — sneering  at  the  courtly  language 
"nhich  the  House  was  called  upon  to  adopt : — 

"  We  must  not,"  said  he,  "  express  our  acknowledgments  to  his 
Majesty  without  calling  them  our  marmiesi  acknowledgments;  we  must 
not  talk  of  his  Majesty's  endeavours,  without  calling  them  his  ivn/weaTied 
endeavours.  Thus  I  could  go  on,  sir,  with  my  remarks  through  the 
■whole  of  this  address ;  and  all  this  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
faela  we  thus  highly  extol.  How  a  minister  might  receive  such  high- 
fiown  compliments  without  knowledge,  or  how  this  House  may  think 
proper  to  express  itaoif  upon  the  occasion,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  express  myself  in  such  a  manner  to  my  Sovereign;  nay, 
I  should  be  afraid  lest  he  should  order  me  out  of  his  presence  for  attempt- 
ing to  put  upon  him  such  gross  flattery ."f 

Frederick  soon  after  dying  suddenly,  Mr.  Bathurst  went  over,  with  a 
number  of  his  party,  to  the  Oourt,  and  in  consequence  he  was,  in  1754, 
made  by  Lord  Hardwioke  a  puisne  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Heaa. 

»  18  St.  Tr.  1118-1194.  f  U  Pari  Hist.  806. 
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By  reading,  attendance  in  Court,  and  going  the  circuits,  Mr.  Justice 
_  -.„,-.-.    Bathurst  had  picked  up  a  little  taw  without  much  practice: 

>■  '    '  '■'he  had  industriously  made  a  sort  of  Digest  of  the  rules  of 

evidence  and  the  points  generally  arising  at  the  trial  of  actions;*  he  was 
quiet  and  hland  in  his  manners,  and  he  possessed  a  great  share  of  dis- 
cretion, which  enahled  him  on  the  bench  to  suniiount  difficulties,  and  to 
Iceep  out  of  scrapes.  With  these  qualifications  he  made  a  very  tolerable 
puisne.f  When  sitting  alone,  he  ruled  points  of  law  as  rarely  as  pos- 
sible, leaving  them  mised  up  with  facta  to  the  jury ;  and  sitting  in  bane, 
be  agreed  with  the  Obief  Justice  and  his  brethren,  or  (if  the  Court  was 
divided)  with  the  Judge  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  soundest  lawyer,]; 
Notwithstanding  his  Tory  education  and  his  attachment  to  the  Q-overn- 
meut,  be  coacurred  in  the  judgment  of  Lord  Camden  for  the  liberation 
of  Wilkes,  and  against  general  warrants.  In  a  ease  in  which  it  wag  held 
that  a  bond  in  consideration  of  past  cohabitation  is  good  in  law,  he 
pleased  the  sanctimonious  by  enriching  his  judgment  with  quotations 
from  the  books  of  Esodus  and  Deuteronomy,  to  prove  that  "  wlierever  it 
appears  that  the  man  was  the  seducer,  a  provision  for  the  woman  shall 
be  upheld. "§  The  murmurs  against  his  appointment  as  a  political  job 
died  away,  and  there  was  a  still  weaker  Judge  made  after  him  to, keep 
him  in  countenance.  |{ 

But  although  people  ceased  to  wonder  that  he  had  been  put  upon  the 
bench  as  a  puisne  Judge,  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  his  going  higher.  A 
puisne  Judge  he  did  remain  for  fifteen  long  years,  when,  aocordine  to 
our  modern  system,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  retire  on  a  pension. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  fantastical  than  the  distribution  of  prizes  in 
the  lottery  of  legal  promotion. 

The  triumph  at  Court  on  the  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Chancellor  by 
Charles  Yorte,  was  turned  into  deep  diom'iy  by  bis  sudden  death.  The 
Great  Seal  was  earnestly  pressed  upon  Su  Eardley  Wilmot,  Chief  Ju&- 

*  This  was  aftefwards  enlarged  by  Mr  Justice  Buller,  and  publishad  under 
the  name  of  "Buller's  Nisi  PiiuB." 

t  Walt«r  Seott  used  to  tell  a  story  m  point  The  heiT  apparent  of  a  consider- 
able family  in  Scotland  having  been,  ttiough  almost  fatuous,  called  to  the  biur, 
and  there  being  some  talk  in  the  senonta  hall  about  the  professioa  of  an  advo- 
cate, an  old  butler  eiolaimed, — "  It  oanna   be  a  very  kittle  tred,  for  our  young 

1  See  Wilson'3  Common  Pleas  Repcits 
I  Turner  v.  Vaughan,  2  Wils,  889. 

jl  Wlieii  Graham  was  raade  a  Judnfi,  law,  then  at  tho  Bar,  said, — "  he  puts 
Eook  ou  a  pinnacle,"     Book  till  thea  had  boon  considered  very  incompetent. 
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tice  of  the  Oommon  Pleas,  tut  he  resolutely  refused  to  accept  it,  partly 
from  a  dislike  of  politics,  partly  from  disapprobation  of  tlie  measures  of 
the  Goveroment,  and  partly  from  considering  how  precarious  must  have 
been  the  tenure  of  his  new  office.  A  strong  appeal  was  again  made  to 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  he  was  implored,  by  consenting  to  be  Chancellor,  to 
rescue  the  King  from  his  difficulties,  aad  to  restore  vigoiir  to  the  Govern- 
ment,  so  much  weakeaed  by  the  secession  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby, 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Dunning,  and  all  the  liberals  who  had  gone  out 
with  Lord  Camden;  but  the  wary  Scot  would  not  leave  his  seat  in  the 
King's  Bench,  which  he  so  much  adorned,  and  which  he  held  for  life. 
He  advised  that  the  Great  Seal  shoald  be  put  into  commission,  and  he 
consented  to  preside  on  the  woolsack  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  course  was  adopted.* 

A  strange  selection  was  made  of  Commissioners,  which  could  not  have 
been  by  his  advice, — unless,  indeed,  (as  was  suggested,)  he  wished  them 
to  be  entirely  under  his  own  control, — three  puisne  Judges,  of  fair  cha- 
racter, but  very  moderate  abilities  and  learning,  and  almost  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  practice  of  Courts  of  Equity: — Sir  Sidney  Slafford 
Smythe,  from  the  Exchequer;  Sir  Richard  Aston,  from  the  King's 
Bench;  and,  last  and  least,  the  Honourable  Henry  Bathurst,  from  the 
Common  Pleas.f  The  profession  stood  aghast  at  this  arrangement,  and 
the  anticipation  of  failure  was  exceeded  by  the  reality. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  had  not  been  in  such  a  state  since  Cromwell's 
time,  when  the  bench  there  was  occupied  by  Major  Lisle  and  Colonel 
FiENNES.  No  one  of  the  three  Commissioners  had  any  confidence  in 
himself  or  in  his  colleagues.     In  the  regular  hearing  of  causes  they  got 

*  TliB  difficulty  of  dispoaiEg  of  the  Great  Seal  at  this  juncture  led  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  After  relating  his  fruitless  negotiationa, 
thus  he  oddresses  his  son,  Lord  Euston : — "  You  will  feel  for  me  in  this  distress- 
ing dilemma :  yau  will  perceive  that  I  had  left  noUiing  untried  to  hring  the 
vessel  to  tolerable  trim ;  and  when  you  consider  that,  quitted  by  Lord  Camden, 
(md  at  the  same  time  by  Lord  Granby,  I  had  no  reliance  in  the  Cabinet  but  on 
General.  Conway  only.  I  know  you  will  think  that,  under  such  cirenmstances, 
I  oould  not  proceed  and  be  of  service  to  the  King  and  to  the  country ;  and  reool- 
lect  that  the  hopes  of  co-operation  with  Mr.  Torke  to  bring  about  an  essential 
addition  of  right  principle,  credit,  and  support,  vanished  of  course  with  himself, , 
I  laid  before  his  Majesty  directly  mj  difEculfies,  and.  observed  iJiat  they  were 
such  as  compelled  me  to  retire  ttom  my  office,  though  it  would  be  my  full  desire 
to  give  all  assistance  to  his  Majesty's  Government." — Journal. 
f  "  January  23, 1770, 

"  Sir  Sidney  Stafford  Smythe,  K""., )  s,  Baron  of  Hie  Exchequer, 
Sir  Kiohard  Ashton.  K°'.  V  a  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench, 

The  H".  Henry  Bathut^t,  j  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 

being  by  Letters  Patent,  dated  the  31"  Jan',  1770,  appointed  Commissioners  for 
the  Custody  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  upon  the  23*  of  the  soma  month, 
came  into  Uie  Court  of  Chancery  at  West'  Hall,  &ni  in  open  Court  took  the  oaths 
of  allegiajioe  and  supremacy,  and  also  the  oath  of  office,  the  same  being  admin- 
istered by  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown,— Mr.  Holford,  the  Senior  Master  in 
Chancery  present,  holding  the  book.  Which  being  done,  Mr.  Attorney  General 
prayed  that  it  might  be  recorded,  which  the  Court  ordered  accordingly," — Cr. 
Off.  Mm.  B.  Ho.  2,  fol.  16. 
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on  tolerably  well  by  a  mutual  agreomeDt  fo  hold  their  tongues,  and  to 
consult  Lord  Mansfield  as  to  the  framing  of  their  decrees ;  but,  on  "  Seal 
Days,"  when  they  were  peppered  by  motions  to  be  disposed  of  at  tlie 
moment,  they  could  not  conceal  their  consternation.  A  siEgle  incompe- 
tent Judge  sitting  by  himself  may  take  advantage  of  the  tone  of  the 
counsel  addressing  him,  of  the  countenance  of  the  by-itanders,  and  of 
hinte  from  the  officers;  but  the  difficulties  of  the  three  Lords  Commis- 
sioners were  multiplied  by  their  numbers,  and  the  conflicting  devices 
which  they  adopted  to  conceal  their  ignorance. 

In  one  eaay  case,  which  attracted  much  public  notice,  and  in  wliieh 
they  had  the  good  luck  to  be  unanimous,  they  gained  a  little  eclat.  The 
bill  waa  filed  by  the  celebrated  Macklin  against  some  booksellers,  who 
employed  Mr.  Gurney,  the  short-hand  writer,  for  the  fee  of  one  guinea, 
to  go  to  the  playhouse  and  take  down  from  the  mouths  of  the  actors  the 
words  of  his  farce,  entitled  "Love  d  la  Mode,"  lately  brought  out  npon 
the  stage,  but  never  printed.  The  copy  thus  obtained  they  were  about  to 
publish  in  the  "  Court  Miscellany,  or  Q-entleman  and  Lady's  Magazine," 
and  a  motion  was  made  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so. 
The  defendant's  counsel  contended,  that  in  such  a  case  a  Court  of  Equity 
ought  not  to  interfere,  but  leave  the  plaintiff  to  bis  remedy  at  law,  as  he 
had  lost  all  property  in  the  piece  by  acting  it,  and  he  had  not  sustained, 
and  he  couid  not  sustain  any  damage,  the  representation  on  the  stage 
being  benefitted  rather  than  injured  by  additional  publicity.  But  the 
Lords  Commissioner,  without  hearing  a  reply  from  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff,  held  that  the  acting  was  no  publication  to  deprive  him  of  hia 
remedy,  and  Lord  Commissioner  Bathurat  said — "  The  printing  it  before 
the  author  has  printed  it  is  doing  him  a  great  injury.  Besides  the  ad- 
vantages from  the  performance,  he  has  another  means  of  profit — and 
irremediable  mischief  is  about  to  be  done  to  his  property.  This  is  a 
strong  case  for  an  injunction."     Perpetual  injunction  ordered.''' 

But  the  solemn  judgments  of  the  Lords  Commissioners,  although  sup- 
posed to  be  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Lord  Mansfield,  were  not 
always  approved  of,  and  they  and  he  were  particularly  censured  for  & 
reversal  of  the  decree  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolk  in  the  great  case  of 
TOTHILL  V.  PiTT.f  This  suit  arose  out  of  the  will  made  by  Sir  William 
Pynsent,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  mark  of  the  testator's  sense  of  the 
patriotic  services  of  "  the  Great  Commoner,"  and  involved  the  right  to 
a  oonaiderable  amount  of  personal  property  bequeathed  to  him  along  with 
the  estate  of  Burton  Pynsent.  The  case  coming  on  at  the  KoUs  before 
Sir  Thomas  Sewell,  a  very  eminent  Equity  Judge,  he  decided  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Pitt — on  the  clear  and  well-estabOshed  rule  of  law,  that  "where 
the  words  of  a  will  give  an  espress  estate  tail  in  a  freehold,  the  same 
words  applied  to  personalty  will  give  the  whole  interrat — to  avoid  a  per- 
petuity which  the  law  abhors."  After  this  decree  had  been  acquiesced 
in  for  sis  years,  an  appeal  was  brought  against  it  before  the  present  Lords 

*  Ambler,  694,  ;  sea  Murray  v.  EUeston,  5  B.  &  A.  737. ;  Morria  b.  Kelly,  1 
J.  &  W.  656. 

t  Uiekens,  431. 
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Com  mission  era  of  the  Great  Seal.  I  ara  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  reversal  which  they  pronounced;  for  I  utterly,  and  most  seriously 
and  unfeignedly,  disoard  the  notion  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  that 
they  or  their  assessor  must  have  been  influenced  hy  political  enmity  to 
the  respondent.  The  reversal  caused  a  burst  of  surprise,  and  he  imme- 
diately appealed  against  it  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Judges  heing 
summoned  gave  an  unanimous  opinion  in  favour  of  the  now  appellant, 
and,  with  the  concurrence  of  Lord  Mansfield  himself,  the  reversal  was 
reversed,  and  the  original  decree  was  afGrmed.* 

After  the  learned  Trio  had  gone  on  for  a  twelvemonth,  floundering 
and  blundering,  the  puhlio  dissatisfaction  was  so  loud  that  some  change 
was  considei-ed  necessary.  What  was  the  astonishment  of  Westminster 
Hall,  and  of  the  public,  when  it  was  announced  that  his  Majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  deliver  the  Great  Seal  to  the  Honourable  Henry  Bath- 
tTRST,  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  as  Lord  Chaoeellov,  and  to  raise 
him  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Apsley  of  Apsley,  in  the  county 

It  was  thought  vain  again  to  solicit  the  acceptance  of  the  Great  Seal 
by  any  legal  dignitary  who  had  already  acquired  judicial  reputation,  and 
there  were  then  objections  to  introducing  into  the  House  of  Lords  "  the 
majestic  sense  of  Thurlow,  or  the  skilful  eloquence  of  Wedderhum." 
Bathurst,  from  his  birth  and  family  connections,  was  very  acceptable  to 
the  party  in  power ;  he  was  a  man  of  inoffensive  manners,  and  of  un- 
doubted honour  and  fidelity;  and  his  insignificance  was  not  disagreeable 
' — being  regarded  aa  a  guarantee  that  he  would  give  no  trouble  in  the 
Cabinet. 

He  was  swora  in  at  a  oounoil  at  St.  James's  the  first  day  of  Hilary 
Terra.     Two  days  after,  he  led  a  grand  procession  from  his  rj.^.  93  1 
house  in  Dean  Street  to  Westminster  Hall,  attended  by  the  '-        ' 
great  officers  of  state  and  many  of  the  nobility,  and  he  was  duly  installed 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.f 

His  proper  title  in  the  peerage  at  this  time  was  Lord  Apsley,  and  so 

*  Brown's  Parliamentarj  Cases,  vil.  465. 

t  "28d  January,  1771. 

"  The  Lords  Commisaioneca  for  the  oaetfl<ly  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain 
having  delivered  the  said  Great  Seal  to  the  King  at  Ma  palace  of  St.  James's  on 
"Wednesdaj  the  23'  of  Janoary,  i771,  Jiia  Majesty,  about  one  o'clock  the  same 
day,  deliteced  it  to  Henry  BatJiui^t,  EsP.,  willi  the  title  of  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Gtreat  Britftin,  who  waa  thereupon,  bjhia  Mtyesty'a  oomnianii,  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Counoil,  and  likewise  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britiun,  and  took  Ma  place 
at  the  board  accordingly.  And  on  Friday  the  25tli  of  Janr,  he  weat  in  state  from 
his  house  in  Dean  Street  to  West'  Hall,  aeoompanied  by  Earl  Gower,  President 
of  the  Council,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  Privy  Seal,  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  one  of  the 
principal  Secretaries  of  State,  Marquess  of  Caraarvon,  the  Earls  of  littlafieM, 
Morehmont,  Poulatt,  Strafford,  the  Lords  Brace  and  Boston,  and  Sir  John  Eardley 
IVilmot,  Kpf;  where,  in  ffieir  presence,  lie  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy, and  the  oath  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  holding  the  book,  and  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Grown  reading  the  said 
oaths.  Whieh  being  done,  the  Solicitor  General  moved  that  it  might  be  recorded, 
and  it  was  ordered  accordingly. — MimUv  Booh,  No.  2,  fol.  18. 
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continued  till  the  death  of  his  father  in  1775,  wliei),  his  elder  brother 
having  previously  died  without  issue,  the  earldom  of  Bathnrst  descended 
upon  him ;  but  I  shall  use  the  freedom  to  denominate  him  Iiord  Bathurst 
from  the  commencement  of  his  Ohancellorsiiip. 

Many  thought  that  he  must  now  entirely  break  down ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  got  on  tolerably  well.  The  Chancery  galley  waa  less  un- 
steady than  when  fh-ee  unskilful  pilots  were  employed  at  the  helm. 
There  was  entire  confidence  placed  in  the  new  Chanoellor's  integrity  and 
earnest  desire  to  do  what  was  right;  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General 
who  practised  before  him  were  desirous  of  supporting  him,  and  be  him- 
self, placing  just  reliance  on  the  liberality  and  honour  of  the  Chancery 
bar,  acted  on  the  belief  that  there  would  be  no  gross  attempt  made  to 
mislead  him.  In  weigbty  cases  be  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  in  the 
assistance  of  common  law  judges,  and  being  governed  by  their  advice. 

He  likewise  leaned  constantly  on  Sir  Thomas  Sewell,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls — never  showing  any  arrogance  or  false  pretension.  In  one 
important  canse,  having  required  the  inferior  Judge  to  sit  as  assessor, 
and  heard  his  opinion,  he  said,  with  disarming  candour — "  I  ought  to 
apologise  for  keeping  the  matter  so  long  before  the  Court ,  at  first  I  dif- 
fered in  opinion  with  hia  Honour,  but  he  hath  now  convinced  me,  and  I 
entirely  concede  to  his  Honour's  opinion,  and  am  first  to  thank  him  for 
the  great  trouble  he  hath  taken  on  the  occasion." 

Still  the  appointment  was  justly  complained  of  aa  resting  on  political 
convenience,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  suitors.  As  long  as 
Lord  Bathurst  held  the  Great  Seal,  deep  grumblings  were  uttered,  and 
bitter  sareaama  were  levelled  against  him, 

In  all  companies  was  repeated  the  saying  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  who, 
when  he  heard  of  Lord  Commissioner  Bathurst  being  declared  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  exclaimed,  "  What  the  three  could  not  do,  is  givea  to 
the  most  incompetent  of  the  three  !" 

Sir  Charles  Hanbnry  Williams  inserted  the  new  Chancellor  in  the  band 
of  Tories  who 


Stories  were  invented  and  circulated  respecting  the  Chancellor,  which 
showed  the  low  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  It  w?a  sud  that  hia 
Lordship,  on  Wilkes  being  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  had  threat- 
ened, in  the  eserciae  of  the  royal  prerogative,  whtn  the  profligate  patriot 
was  presented  for  confirmation,  to  disallow  the  choice  of  the  utiaens, — 
till  told  that  this  would  be  Wilkes's  reply : — "  I  im  fitter  for  my  office 
than  you  are  for  yours,  and  I  must  call  upon  the  King  to  choose  another 
Lord  Chancellor.  — Again,  when  he  got  into  a  controversy  with  a  soldier's 
widow,  about  a  spot  of  ground  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and,  she  having 
filed  a  bill  against  him,  he  gave  her  a  sum  of  money  to  relinquish  her 
claim,  a  witty  barrister  was  represented  to  have  observed,  "  Here  is  a  suit 
by  one  old  woman  against  another,  and  the  Chancellor  has  been  beaten 
in  his  own  Court  I" 
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There  is  a  passage  in  Boswcll's  Life  of  Jolinsoc,  wliicli  sliows  still 
more  striitingly  the  opinioo  of  well -educated  men  upon  this  suhjeot.  The 
biographer  having  mentioned  the  introduotion  of  Sir  Alexander  Mao- 
donald  to  tie  Lesicographer,  ia  the  year  1772,  thus  proceeds  : — "  Sir 
Alexander  observed,  that  the  Chancellors  in  England  are  chosen  from 
views  Kiueli  inferior  to  the  office,  being  chosen  from  temporary  political 
views.  JOHHSON  :  '  Why,  sir,  in  such  a  government  as  ours,  no  man  is 
appointed  to  an  office  because  he  ia  the  fittest  for  it,  nor  hardly  in  any 
other  government;  because  there  are  so  many  connections  and  dependencies 
to  be  studied.  A  despotic  prince  may  choose  aman  to  an  office  merely 
becanae  he  is  the  fittest  for  it.'"  Such  a  conversation  would  not  have 
occurred  during  the  Chancellorship  of  Lord  Hardwioke  or  Lord  Somers.* 

I  give  one  other  testimony  from  a  popular  work  published  shortly 
before  the  close  of  Lord  Bathurst's  career  as  Chancellor : — 

"  He  travelled  all  the  stages  of  the  law  with  a  rapidity  that  great 
power  and  interest  can  alone  io  the  same  degree  accelerate.  His  pro- 
fessional character  in  his  several  official  situations  was  never  prominently 
conspicuous,  till  that  wonderful  day  when  he  leaped  at  once  into  the  fore- 
most seat  of  the  law.  Every  individual  member  of  the  profession  stood 
amazed;  but  time,  the  great  reconciler  of  strange  events,  conciliated 
matters  even  here.  It  was  seen  that  the  noble  Batl  was  called  upon  from 
high  authority  to  fill  an  important  office,  which  no  other  could  be  con- 
veniently found  to  occupy.  Lord  Camden  had  retired  without  any  abate- 
ment of  rooted  disgust,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  persuasion  to  remove. 
The  great  ChAKIES  To2KE,  the  unhappy  victim  of  an  unworthy  sensi- 
bility, had  just  resigned  the  Seals  and  an  inestimable  life  together ;  where 
could  the  eye  of  administration  be  directed  ?  The  rage  of  party  ran  in 
torrents  of  fire.  The  then  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  were  at  the 
moment  thought  ineligible.  Perhaps,  too,  the  noble  Lord  then  at  the 
head  of  afiairs,  and  who  was  yet  untried,  had  a  policy  in  not  forwarding 
iranseendant  abilities  to  obscure  his  own.  Every  such  apprehension 
vanished  upon  the  present  appointment.  This  man  could  raise  no  sen- 
sation of  envy  as  a  rival,  or  fear  as  an  enemy."f 

Strange  to  say,  he  continued  in  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  J>etween 
seven  and  eight  years.  We  have  a  very  imperfect  record  of  his  judicial 
performances  during  this  period.  His  reporters  are  Ambler  and  Dickens, 
and  both  together  hardly  give  more  space  to  the  whole  of  his  Chancellor- 
ship than  is  ocoupied  by  a  single  term  of  Lord  Eldon  ,.  1771_1778  i 
or  Lord  Oottenham.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  L*- »■  ^"^  ■""'■J 
settled  any  point  of  much  importance,  and  I  ean  only  find  ono  case  of 
general  interest  which  came  before  him. — The  widow  of  Philip  Stanhope, 
having  sold  to  Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  for  1,500?.,  "Lord  Chesterfield's 
Letters  to  his  Son,"  which  were  advertised  for  publication,  the  eseoutors 
of  Ijord  Chesterfield,  who  was  lately  deceased,  filed  a  bill  for  an  injunc- 
tion.    The  defendant  first  insisted  that  a  person  to  whom  a  letter  is 

*  Boswell,  ii.  IGO. 

■j-  Strictures  on  Eminent  Lawyers,  p.  73.  :  Ambler,  from  p.  69G  to  p.  772  ;  2 
Diokcus,  from  p.  432  to  p.  544. 
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written,  or  his  representatives,  may  publish  it  without,  or  against,  the 
consent  of  the  writer  or  his  reprcsenfatives ;  ancl  then  tried  to  make  out 
that  at  any  rate  in  this  case  the  late  Lord  Chesterfield,  having  recovered 
back  some  papers  which  he  wished  to  burn,  had  expressly  given  per- 
mission to  Mrs.  Stanhope  to  make  wtat  use  she  pleased  of  those  letters 
written  by  him  to  her  late  husband,  after  she  had  observed  to  him  that 
"  they  would  make  a  fine  system  of  education  if  published,"  and  that 
the  only  objection  he  offered  was  "  that  there  was  too  much  Latin  in 
them."  But  "  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  very  clear  that  an  injunction 
ought  to  be  granted  :  That  the  widow  had  no  right  to  print  the  letters 
without  the  consent  of  Lord  Chesterfield  or  his  executors  :  That  she  had 
obtained  neither  the  one  nor  the  other :  That  Lord  Chesterfield,  when  ho 
declined  taking  the  letters  and  said  she  might  keep  them,  did  not  mean 
to  give  her  leave  to  print  and  publish  them.  He  cited  the  ease  of 
Mr.  Pope's  letters  to  be  published  by  Curl,  and  Lord  Clarendon's  Life 
advertised  by  Dr.  Shebbeare."  Injunction  ordered  tiU  hearing,  hut  ra- 
commendation  given  to  the  Kceculori  to  permit  the  publication  in  case 
they  saw  no  objecliort  to  the  work  on  having  a  cop^  of  it  delivered  to 

The  letters  were  published  accordingly,  and,  upon  the  whole,  there 
would  have  been  ground  for  lamentation  if  they  had  been  suppressed. 
Upon  them  chiefiy  depends  the  literary  reputation  of  Lord  Chesterfield; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  noted  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson  concerning  the 
"  morals  "  and  "  manners  "  which  they  teach,  and  although  they  are  dis- 
figured by  passages  highly  esceptionable,  they  contain  many  useful  ob- 
servations on  life,  and  they  may  be  turaed  to  good  advantage  in  tho  edu- 
cation of  youth.  Our  indignation  against  the  writer  is  much  softened 
by  considering  the  characteristic  faults  of  his  son,  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,"!" 

*■  Ambler,  737.  ;  Thompson  and  others,  axeoutora  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  i>. 
Stanhope  and  Dodaley. 

■|-  Lest  I  should  be  supposed  to  giTS  any  countenance  to  the  fashionable  ira- 
moi'allty  to  be  found  in  these  Letters,  I  copy  for  the  benefit  of  my  young  readers 
the  epigram  describing  their  result;  — 

"  Vile  Stanhope — Demons  blush  to  tell- 
In  twice  two  hundred  places 
Has  shown  his  son  the  rond  to  hell, 
EsDorted  by  the  Graces. 

"  But  little  did  th'  ungeneroira  lad 
Concern  himself  about  them  ; 
For  base,  degenerate,  meanly  bad. 
He  sneak'd  to  heU  without  them." 

And  I  will  give  as  an  antidote  the  touching  exhortation  of  my  countrjmaji 

"  The  sacred  lowe  o'  weel-plao'd  love 
Lniuriantly  indulge  it ; 
But  never  tempt  th'  iliioit  rove, 
Tho'  nothing  should  divulge  it. 
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WitLoiit  able  aaaistance,  Lord  Bathurst  would  liave  mado  aad  work  of 
the  appeal  business  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  never  been  engaged 
in  a  Scotoli  case,  and  was  utterly  ignorant  of  Scotch  law,  ao  as  not  to 
know  the  difference  of  a  holding  a  me  from  a  holding  de  me  ;  and  the 
solemn  deoiuious  of  the  fifteen  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  were  to 
be  reviewed  by  him.  Bat  Lord  Mansfield,  taking  compassion  upon  hia 
destitute  condition,  or  influenced  by  a  regard  for  the  credit  of  the  Go- 
■vemracnt  or  the  intereats  of  justice,  attended  the  hearing  of  these  cases, 
and  they  were  very  satisfactorily  dispcaed  of. 

The  only  very  important  English  case  which  he  had  to  deal  with  in 
the  House  of  Lords  was  one  in  which  he  could  not  conveniently  lean  on 
Lord  Mansfield;  as  it  was  a  writ  of  error  from  a  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  on  the  grand  question  of  literary  property.  But  the 
twelve  Judges  were  called  in,  and,  adopting  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
them,  "  that  authors  have  now  no  property  in  their  works  except  what 
the  legislature  confers,"  the  Chancellor  had  an  easy  task  to  perform  m 
moving  a  reversal.  "  Having  declared  that  he  was  wholly  unbiassed,  ha 
entered  into  a  very  minute  discussion  of  the  several  citations  and  pre- 
cedents relied  upon  at  the  bar ;  and,  one  by  one,  described  their  com- 
plexion, their  origin,  and  their  tendency;  showing  that  they  were  forejga 
to  any  oonafcructions  which  would  support  the  respondents  in  tieir  argu- 
ment. He  then  gave  a  history  of  the  bill  passed  in  Anne's  reign  for  the 
protection  of  literary  property,  which,  he  said,  was  drawn  up  by  the 
advice  of  Swift  and  Addison ;  and  concluded  with  declaring,  that  he  was 
clearly  of  opinion  with  the  appellants."*  The  reversal  was  carried,—- 
after  a  long  debate,  however, — several  lay  peers  and  bishops  taking  part 
in  it  on  opposite  sides. 

The  only  other  important  judicial  proceeding  in  which  Lord  Bathurat 
was  oonceraed  is  the  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  King-  r  a  ppj,  15  vjrr  t 
ston,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  for  bigamy.     The  '•  '  ■■' 

offenoe  being  ia  point  of  law  felony,  he  was,  on  this  occasion,  created 
Lord  High  Steward,  and  Westminster  Hall  was  fitted  up  with  aa  much 
grandeur  as  when  Charles  I.  was  tried  there  before  Lokd  President 
EEtADSHAW  and  the  "  High  Court  of  Justice," — although,  in  this  in- 
stance, it  was  known  that  a  conviction  could  only  lead  to  an  admonition 
"  that  the  lady  should  not  do  the  like  again." 

When  she  first  appeared  at.  the  bar,  and  eourtesied  to  the  Peers,  his 
Grace  the  Lord  High  Steward  thus  addressed  her : — 

"  Madam,  you  stand  indicted  for  having  married  a  second  husband, 
your  first  husband  being  living  ;  a  crime  so  destructive  of  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  private  families,  and  so  injurious  in  its  consecjuencea  to  tha 
welfare  and  good  order  of  society,  that  by  the  statute  law  of  this  king- 

"I  wave  tlie  quantum  of  the  sin, 

The  haia^  of  concealing ; 

But,  oh  !  it  hardens  a'  within, 

Aitd petrifiBS  the  feeling," 

*  n  Pari.  Hist.  1001,  liOO. 
VOL.  T.  24 
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dom  it  was  for  many  years  (in  your  sex)  punishable  with  death ;  the 
lenity,  however,  of  later  times  has  substituted  a  milder  puuisbment  in  its 
stead.*  This  consideration  must  necessarily  tend  to  lessen  the  perturba- 
tion of  your  spirits  upon  such  an  awful  occasion.  But  that.  Madam, 
which,  next  to  the  inward  feelings  of  your  own  conscience,  will  afford 
you  most  comfort  is,  reflecting  upon  the  honour,  the  wisdom,  aad  the 
candour  of  this  high  Court  of  orimiDal  jurisdiction.  It  is.  Madam,  by 
your  particular  desire  that  you  now  stand  at  that  bar.  In  your  petition 
to  the  Lords,  praying  for  a  speedy  trial,  you  assumed  the  title  of  Dachesa 
Dowager  of  Kingston,  and  you  likewise  averred  that  Augustus  John 
Hervey,  whose  wifo  the  indictment  charges  you  with  being,  is  at  this 
time  Earl  of  Bristol.  On  examining  the  records,  the  Lords  are  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  that  averment,  and  have  accordingly  allowed  you 
the  privilege  you  petitioned  for,  of  being  tried  by  your  peers  in  full 
Parliament;  and  from  them  you  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  nothing  but 
justice,  tempered  with  humauity."-|- 

The  great  question  was,  whether  a  sentence  of  the  Eoclesiaatioal  Court, 
which  had  been  obtained,  adjud^ug  that  there  had  been  no  prior  mar- 
riage, was  binding  upon  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  present  proceeding  ? 
This  having  been  most  learnedly  and  ably  argued  by  Thurlow  and  Wfed- 
derburn  on  the  ono  side,  and  Wallace  and  Dunning  on  the  other,  the 
Lord  High  Steward,  by  the  authority  of  the  House,  submitted  it  to  the 
Judges.  They  gave  aa  opinion  in  the  negative,  and  the  trial  was  or- 
dered to  proceed. 

It  was  then  proved  by  tho  clearest  evidence  that  the  Dutchess,  when 
Miss  Ohudleigh  and  a  maid  of  honour,  had  been  secretly  married  to  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Hervey,  at  that  time  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  now 
Earl  of  Bristol,  and  that  they  lived  together  some  days  and  nights,  al- 
though afterwards,  repenting  of  what  they  had  done,  they  collusively 
tried  to  have  tho  marriage  declared  null  in  the  Bcoiesiaslical  Court; 
and  that  she  had  aftei-wards  been  married  to  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  Duke 
of  Kingston.  The  Lords  unanimously  found  her  guilty — one  Lord  ad- 
ding— "  erroneously,  not  intentionally."  Lord  high  Steward  :  "  Ma- 
dam, the  Lords  have  considered  the  charge  and  evidence  brought  against 
you,  and  have  likewise  considered  of  every  thing  which  you  have  alleged 
in  your  defence;  and  upon  the  whole  matter  their  Lordships  have  found 
you  guilty  of  the  felony  whereof  you  stand  indicted.  What  have  you  to 
allege  against  judgment  being  pronounced  upon  youf"  She  having 
prayed  the  privilege  of  the  peerage,  to  be  exempt  from  punishment,  and, 
after  argument,  a  resolution  being  passed  that  she  was  entitled  to  it, 
the  Lord  High  Steward  said  to  her ,  "  Madam,  the  Lords  have  considered 

*  Formerly  -women  'were  hanged  for  eJI  cletjiabU  felonies,  however  tviaing, 
because  tbey  could  not  plead  that  tiiey  were  elsrks 

f  The  difficulty  would  be  to  try  £o!  bigamy  n  lady  married  to  a  peer,  whose 
flrat  alleged  husband  was  and  conHnoes  a  commoner  Qnacumque  via  dat^  she 
must  be  acqaittfid ;  for  if  ihere  waa  no  prior  maniage,  she  is  innocent  |  aJid  if 
there  was,  the  second  marriage  is  void,  Bo  that  she  is  no  peeress,  and  the  Lords 
have  no  jurisdiction. 
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of  the  prajer  you  have  made,  and  the  Lords  allow  it.  But,  Madam, 
let  me  aJd,  that  although  vcry[little  puniahmeEt,  or  none,  can  now  be  in- 
flicted, the  feelings  of  your  own  conscience  will  supply  that  defect.  And 
let  me  give  jou  this  information,  likewise — that  you  can  never  have 
the  like  henefit  a  second  time,  but  another  offence  of  the  same  kind  will 
be  capital     Madam,  you  are  discliarged,  paying  your  foes." 

His  Grace  then  broke  his  white  wand,  and  dissolved  the  Comtaission, 
In  this  solemn  farce,  which   amused  the       ^^^^^^  j^   ^g  ^^    j^^g^ 
town  for  three   days,  he  was  allowed  to      ■■ 
have  played  the  easy  part  of  Lord  Higk  Steward  very  creditably.* 

Lord  Chancellor  Bathwrst  made  no  attempt  to  amend  the  law,  or  to 
reform  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chancery;  but  all  notion  of  legal  re- 
form had  disappeared  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  no  genera!  order  was  made  by  any  Chancellor 
from  Lord  Hardwioke  down  to  Lord  Lou  gb  borough  .f 

Lord  ]3atburst  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  which  originated  and  car- 
ried on  the  most  important  and  the  most  disastrous  war  in  which  this 
country  was  ever  engaged — the  war  with  our  American  colonies,  by  which 
the  empire  was  dismembered;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  a,nswer- 
able  for  any  of  the  impendent  measures  of  Lord  North's  administration, 
except  by  assenting  to  them.  He  probably  took  no  active  part  in  the 
discussions  in  council  respecting  conciliation  or  coercion;  and,  when 
blood  began  to  flow,  he  offered  no  opinion  respecting  the    ^  17721 

manner  in  which  the  war  should  be  conducted.     Even  in    L  ■     ■  J 

parliament  he  very  rarely  spoke,  except  on  some  subject  connected  with 
the  law;  and,  unlike  Lord  Camden  and  some  other  lawyers,  who  have 
greatly  extended  their  oratorical  frame  when  placed  among  the  Peers,  he 
Beems  never  to  have  been  well  listened  to  in  either  House. 

His  maiden  speech  as  a  Lord  was  in  defence  of  the  Boyal  Marriage 
Act,  which  was  framed,  exactly  as  we  now  see  it,  under  the  directions 
of  King  George  HI.,  and  which  although  several  of  his  ministers  disap- 
proved of  it,  his  Majesty  was  resolutely  determined  to  carry  through  without 
any  alteration,  so  that  his  family  might  not  again  be  degraded  by  misal- 
liaiices — as  he  thought  that  it  had  lately  been.  Lord  Batburst,  although, 
when  Attorney  General  to  Frederick  Price  of  Wales,  bis  master  being  at 
Tarianee  with  George  II.,  he  had  seen  great  i-eason  to  doubt  the  asserted 
authority  of  the  King  respecting  the  marriage  of  his  descendants,  now, 
as  Chaneellor  to  George  III.,  bad  all  his  doubts  cleared  up,  and  thus  in 
answer  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  he  addressed  their  Loi-dsbipa  : — 

"  I  confess,  my  Lords,  that  I  had  a  share  in  drawing  this  bill,  and  I 
should  be  unworthy  of  the  situation  which  I  have  the  honour  to  fill  if  I 
were  not  prepared  to  justify  every  clause,  every  word,  and  every  letter  in 
it;  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  will  not  give  my  consent  to  any 
amendment  whatever  that  may  be  propcwed  to  it.  Better  than  alter  it, 
throw  it  out.  But  your  Lordships  will  see  its  importance  to  the  state. 
The  King's  right  to'  the  care  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  approbation  of 

»  20  St.  Tr.  -^55-651  t  See  Beames's  Orders. 
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their  marriages,  rests  on  the  public  good,  and  cannot  be  doubted.  As  to 
who  are  the  royal  family,  all  the  descendants  of  George  II,  are ; — and  so 
is  the  Prince  of  Wales.  They  are  paid  out  of  the  civil  list,  and  there- 
fore they  are  of  the  royal  family,  If  any  inconvenience  arise,  parlia- 
ment will  take  care  to  remedy  it  a  hundred  years  hence.  The  power  may 
he  abused ;  but  so  may  all  power.  It  is  not  against  religion  to  annul 
marriages — as  we  know  by  the  general  Marriage  Act,  from  which  the 
marriages  of  the  royal  family  are  excluded.  'Xhe  public  necessity  bow 
requires  that  they  should  be  regulated,  and  no  mode  would  be  effectual, 
other  than  that  which  this  bill  prescribes."* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  parltament  in  November,  1774,  a 
scene  was  enacted  whicti  must  have  afforded  some  amusement_  to  those 
l-  ,„_j    ,  „„.^-|     who  recollected  Sir  Fletcher  ^J^orton's  biling  sar- 

LA.  D.  ill-i^LllH  ^^^  ^^^^  ^■^^^  appointment  of  Bathurst  as  Chan- 
ellor.  The  same  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  being  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commous,  had  to  appear  before  the  same  Chancellor  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  "  disqualify  himself,"  and  to  pray  that  the  Commons 
might  be  directed  to  make  a  wortliier  choice.  However,  this  was  not  the 
occasion  to  retaliate;  and  the  Chancellor,  in  espressing  his  Majesty's  ap- 
probation of  the  choice  of  the  Commons,  declared  that  "  no  person  in  Mr 
Speaker's  situation  ever  stood  less  in  need  of  apology."f 

In  the  course  of  the  same  session,  the  Chancellor  supported  the  bill  for 
cutting  off  the  commerce  of  the  rebellious  provinces  in  America  with  the 
rest  of  the  world;J  and  the  measure  of  sending  Hanoverian  troops  to 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  the  legality  of  which  turned  on  the  just  construc- 
tion of  the  "  Act  of  Settlement."! 

The  Americans  having  now  declared  their  "  Indep^idenee"  and  there 
being  open  hostilities  with  them,  a  great  difGculty  arose  as  to  the  treat- 
meat  of  prisoners  taken  by  us  in  battle.  We  still  sMd  they  were  the 
King's  subjects  who  were  guilty  of  "  levying  war  against  him  in  his  realm." 
But  if  so,  they  ought  immediately  to  have  been  brought  to  trial  for  high 
treason,  and  they  could  not  legally  be  detained  in  custody.  To  have 
treated  them  as  prisoners  of  war  would  have  been  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  Congress  as  the  legislature  of  a  separate  slate.  To  have  ex- 
ecuted them  as  traitors  would  not  only  have  been  contrary  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  jurists,  respecting  the  mode  of  conducting  a  contest  which 
assumes  the  aspect  of  civil  war,  but  would  inevitably  have  led  to  retalia- 
tion, there  being  many  "  loyalists"  in  the  power  of  the  "rebels."  To 
extricate  the  Government  from  this  dOemma,  the  Chancellor  brought  in 
"  A  hill  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  with  respect  to  his  Majesty's 
subjects  taken  fighting  against  him  in  America;" — whereby  power  was 
P  I'TBT   given  to  detain  them  in  custody  without  bringing  them  to 

L  ■  ■  '  '-I  trial.  He  said,  "  If  ever  there  was  a  bill  that  deserved 
the  appellation  of  humanity,  it  was  this.  It  was  certainly  necessary 
that  some  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  persons  taken  in  the  act 
of  enmity  against  us ;  but  what  ought  it  to  be  f     Since  it  was  plainly 

*  17  Pari.  Hist.  889.  f  ^^-  82-  t  ^-  ^S-  ?  !*>■  815. 
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not  expedieDt  that  they  should  be  discharged,  and  not  politic,  from  the 
apprehensions  of  retaliation,  to  put  them  to  immediate  death,  what  was 
the  alternative  1  In  his  opinion,  the  only  just  medium  had  heen  adopted 
— that  of  preservinff  them  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war — so  that  their 
offence  might  still  be  visited  upon  them  without  endangering  the  lives 
of  our  fellow-sahjectB  now  in  a  similar  situation  in  America."*  The  bill 
passed,  though  strongly  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Kichmond  and  other 
Peers. 

Lord  Bathurst  was  always  desirous  of  getting  up  Lord  Mansfield  to 
defend  the  Goyernment,  and  of  avoiding  a  personal  conflict  with  Lord 
Camden  ;  bat  in  the  seBsion  of  1778  he  was  driven  to  give  his  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  legality  of  a  plan  which  Ministers  had  adopted  of  allow- 
ing regiments  to  be  raised  and  maintained  by  indivjdiiaU  without  the 
authority  of  parliament, — contending  that,  although  the  "  Bit!  of  Rights  " 
declared  that  "to  keep  up  a  standing  array  in  time  of  peace  was  contrary 
to  law,  this  not  being  a  time  of  peace,  the  provision  did  not  apply  to  it." 
Lord  Camden  was  now  very  severe  upon  him,  insisting  "  that  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  measure  from  the  woolsack  would  lead  to  the 
utter  subversion  of  the  constitution,  and  that  to  raise  troops  wifbont  the 
consent  and  during  the  sitting  of  parliament  was  not  only  illegal  and 
uneonstitutional,  bnt  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment," The  subject  was  resumed  on  a  subsequent  day,  when  Lord 
Camden  reiterated  his  doctrine,  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  venture 
again  to  take  the  field  against  him.f 

After  the  calamitous  surrender  of  General  Eiwgoyne  and  his  army  at 
Saratoga,  the  Ear!  of  Thanet  having  produced  in  the  House  of  Lords  a 
letter  to  him  from  the  victorious  American  General  Gates,  recommend- 
ing peace  between  the  two  countries,  and  having  moved  that  it  should  be 
laid  upon  the  table,  "  the  Lord  Chancellor  asked  their  Lordships  if  it 
could  possibly  be  deemed  right  to  accepb  a  letter  which  held  out  such 
terms  as  were  not  only  exceedingly  unequal,  but  grossly  insulting  ? 
What !  acknowledge  the  independency  of  America !  and  withdraw  our 
army  and  our  fleet !  Confess  the  superiority  of  America,  and  wait  her 
mercy  ?  He  desired  the  House  to  consult  their  own  feelings  for  an 
answer. "f  The  motion,  though  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

Soon  after,  the  Chancellor  showed  that  he  could  be  excited  by  great 
provocation,  and  that,  with  a  larger  stock  of  moral  courage  pij.Rgjj  gj  -r 
to  support  him,  ho  might  have  made  a  better  figure  in  life.    <-  *-' 

The  Earl  of  Effingham,  making  a  motion  for  papers  respecting  the  public 

*  19  PmL  Hist.  52,  661.  t  Ibid.  625. 

X  19  Pari.  Hist.  734,  742.  Notwitlistimcling  this  public  declaration  which  the 
Cimnoelloc  oonaidered  it  liia  duty  to  make  in  parliament,  it  appears  from  lattera 
wMch  I  have  seen,  but  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  make  puhlio,  that  on  the 
Sth  of  Deoember,  1777,  he  had  strongly  aspre^ed  his  prirats  opinion  to  Lord 
Horth  oa  the  neoeasiW^  of  opening  a  negotiation  nitli  the  Amerioans  for  the  ao- 
knowledgment  of  tkeir  independence,  and  that  he  had  subsequently  tendered  his 
resignation  because  his  adyice  was  rejeoted.  This  correspondence  is  very  credit- 
able to  Lord  Batliui-st,  and  shows  that  he  was  mnoh  rospeoted  by  his  colleaguoB. 
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expenditure,  and  anticipating  the  rejection  of  it,  declared  "  that  if  the 
proofs  of  tlie  extravagant  and  wasteful  conduct  of  administration  were 
denied  him  there,  he  would  take  care  to  produce  them  elsewhere.  The 
public  had  a  right  to  kniw  in  what  manner  their  money  was  spent,  and 
he  would  furnish  them  with  information.  It  was  in  vain,  he  saw  plainly, 
to  attempt  in  that  House  to  move  for  anything  which  the  Ministers  were  not 
willing  to  give.  In  the  present  instance,  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
tnew  nia  strength  in  a  division.  He  would  go  below  the  bar,  and  take 
with,  him  his — he  had  liked  to  have  said — servDe  majority ;  he  shonld 
not,  therefore,  rest  satisfied,  but  woi\ld  use  proper  means  tio  come  at  the 
truth,  which  he  would  certniuly  communicate  to  the  public." — The  Lord 
Chancellor,  leaving  the  woolsack  m  great  warrpih,  thus  spoke  : — 

"  My  Lords,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  support  the  honour  of  the 
House.  If  such  language  is  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  your  Lordships 
will  no  longer  be  moderators  between  the  King  and  the  people.  The 
noble  Earl  has  talked  of  a  servile  •majority  ;  are  your  Lordships  to  be  so 
grossly  insulted  without  even  admiuiateriog  a  rebuke  ?  I  have  sat  in 
this  House  seven  years,  and  never  before  heard  so  indecent  a  charge — a 
servile  majority  !  The  insinuation  is  not  warrantable.  I,  for  one,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  voting  for  the  measures  of  Government;  but 
will  any  noble  Lord- venture  to  say  that  I  am  under  undue  influence  ? 
The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  know  that  the  place  I  held  is  no  tie  upoa 
me ;  they  know  that  I  always  act  freely  according  to  my  conscience.  I 
was  bornheir  toaseat  in  this  assembly;*  I  enjoy  a  peerage  by  hereditary 
right,  I  could  not  therefore  sit  silent  and  hear  the  noble  Ear!  talk  of  a 
gervUe  unajority.  lam  amazed  that  the  members  of  the  Government 
should  so  long  have  suffered  themselves  patiently  to  be  traduced.  In 
future  I  hope  they  will  know  how  to  chedt  such  a  strain  of  invective. 
The  Ministry,  my  Lords,  will  always  have  a  majority, — they  being  inde- 
pendent and  the  majority  independent, — for  the  moment  that  the  Oppo- 
sition have  a  majority,  the  Ministry  will  be  no  move." 

So  great  was  the  superiority  of  numbers  which  the  Government  still 
commanded,  that  Lord  Effingham,  to  conceal  the  weakness  of  his  party, 
Buffered  the  motion  to  be  negatived  without  a  division. 

I  mention  with  great  pain  Lord  Bathurst'a  next  public  eshibition,  for 
hitherto  he  has  appeared,  if  not  a  bright,  a  worthy  and  amiable  man. 
After  the  glorious  death  of  Chatham,  which  caused  such  public  enthusiasm, 
and  extinguished  all  enmity  against  him  in  almost  every  bosom, — inso- 

*  This  is  not  atrietly  correct,  although  the  paarage  had  been  conferred  upon 
his  family  three  years  before  his  birth,  as  he  was  ay       g      '      "       ■■■■'' 
reached  manhood.     I  have  known  a  few,  and  a  very  f  w  [ 
distinction  though  bom  to  a  peerage;  tie  late  Lord  H  1!  n 
Stanley,  and  others,  might  be  held  out  as  esaraples — b  t 
who  have  displayed  much  energy  and  talent  in  my  tim     ha 
been  created  peers  or  were  bom  before  their  fathers  w 
begun  their  career  aa  jminger  brothers.    The  res  ang  k 

struggle  with  as  tbe  ennervatjng  inflnence  of  nealth    nd  h 
tie  necessity  for  esertion. 

t  IS)  Pari,  Hist,  995. 
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muc!i  that  King  George  III.  himself  profesaed  to  he  iriGndly  to  the 
making  of  some  provision  for  hia  family, — when  the  hill  for  this  purpose, 
which  passed  with  much  applause  through  the  Commons,  came  up  to  the 
Lords,  the  Lord  Clvmeellor  (I  am  afraid  from  an  illaudable  desire  to 
please  the  Court)  did  his  hest  to  throw  it  out,  and  opposed  it  in  a  most 
unfair  manner,  hy  pretending  that,  although  purely  amoney  bill,  it  might 
he  properly  amended  by  their  Lordships.  "  The  deceased  Earl's  services," 
BMd  he,  "  when  actually  minister,  I  will  not  depreciate  :  hut  they  were 
sufficiently  rewarded.  A  few  years  after,  he  accepted  the  high  post  of 
Privy  Seal,  with  great  emoluments,  at  a  time  when  it  was  well  known 
his  l^d  state  of  health  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  assist  his  Majesty's 
councils."  Having  drawn  an  invidious  comparison  between  Lord 
Chatham  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  although  himself  one  of  the 
ministere  who  had  wasted  so  many  millions  in  the  fruitless  contest  with 
America,  he  meanly  resorted  to  the  cant  that  "  this  was  not  a  proper 
time  to  be  lavish  of  the  people's  money."  "  But,"  be  added,  "  what 
operates  powerfully  with  me  against  the  bill  is,  that  the  provision  is  for 
the  family  of  him  who  is  supposed  to  have  done  the  services.  Why  was 
not  the  reward  given  to  him  in  his  lifetime  ?  Because  the  answer  would 
have  been,  '  he  has  had  reward  enough  already  from  what  his  Sovereign 
has  done  for  him.'  I  never  oan  agree,  that  by  either  rejecting  or  amend- 
ing a  money  bill  we  invade  the  priviligea  of  the  other  House,  for  we  aro 
as  much  trustees  for  the  people  as  the  Commons.  The  King  has  assented 
to  the  bill ;  but,  addressed  as  he  wm  by  the  other  House,  he  was  in  a 
great  measure  obliged  to  assent — and  we  cannot  suppose  that  his  Majesty 
will  be  offended  by  our  exercising  our  right  to  reject  or  amend  it.  The 
grant  did  not  spontaneously  come  from  the  Crown,  as  it  ought  to  have 
done,  and  would  have  done  if  there  had  been  any  ground  for  it.  Before 
I  conclude,  I  must  use  the  freedooi  to  declare  that  I  see  no  cause  to 
despond  because  tho  Earl  of  Chatham  is  no  more.  There  still  remain 
as  firm  well-wishers  to  their  country,  and  men  as  capable  of  doing  it  real 
service."*    I  have  shown,  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Camden,  tho  merited 

»  Tlie  Earl  of  ChBtham  is  dead,  but  Ewl  Bathui-at  eurviyes !  !  !  At  any  rate 
one  Chancellor  thought  it  was  fitter  to  imitote  the  King  of  Ecgland  than  tha  Kicg 
of  Scotland: — 

"  This  news  was  hrought  to  Ediutiavgli, 
Where  Scotland's  King  did  reign, 
That  brave  Earl  Douglas  suddenly 
Was  by  au  arrow  slain. 

"  0  heavy  news,  Kingjam.es  did  say; 
Scotland  can  witness  be, 
I  have  not  any  Captain  mote 
Of  suet  account  as  lie. 

"like  tjdings  to  King  Henry  oame 

Within  as  short  a,  epace, 

That  Percy  of  Norflmaiberland 

Was  slaan  in  Chevy  Chase. 
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cliastisement  inflicted  upon  the  author  of  tbia  most  ungracious  and  foolish 


Lord  Bathurst's  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  Chancellor, 
was  iQ  opposition  to  a  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  for  an  address  to 
bis  Majesty,  "to  implore  him  that  he  would  bo  graciously  pleased  to 
defer  the  prorogation  of  parliament  until  the  present  very  dangerous 
crisis  may  be  happily  terminated."  This  was  warmly  supported  by 
Lord  Camden,  who  drew  a  most  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  to 
which  the  country  had  been  reduced  by  the  misconduct  of  Ministers, 
and  forcibly  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  change  both  of  measures  and 
of  men  to  preserve  our- national  independence. 

The  Chancellor  followed,  and  attempted  to  answer  him,  but  seems  to 
have  entirely  failed,  if  he  did  not  actually  break  down.  He  confined 
himself  to  some  technical  remarks  on  the  mode  in  which  parliament  may 
be  summoned  at  common  law  and  by  tho  statute,  and  on  the  incon- 
venience which  would  be  felt  if  the  two  Houses  were  merely  to  adjourn, 
instead  of  being  prorogued.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  42  to  20,  but  the  Opposition  Peers  being  triumphant  in  the  debate, 
it  was  thought  indispensable  that  the  government  should  be  strengthened 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  following  day  the  prorogation  took  place,  and  aa  soon  as  the  cere- 
mony was  over,  a  Council  was  held  at  St.  James's,  when  the  Great  Seal 
was  suiTendered  by  Lord  Bathnrst,  and  was  delivered  to  Thurlow,  tiie 
Attorney-General,  as  Loivl  Chancellor,  the  ex-chancellor  being  declared 
President  of  the  Council, 

This  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  very  precipitate  :  it  was  not  ac- 
companied with  any  other  changes,  and  I  am  unacquainted  with  its  secret 
history.  One  would  have  expected  that,  having  tided  over  the  session, 
Lord  Batburst,  notwithstanding  his  inefficiency,  would  have  been  allowed 
to  retain  his  office  till  after  the  long  vacation,  and  till  Parliament  and 
the  Court  of  Chancery  wei-e  to  meet  again  in  November.  He  had  not 
bad  any  difference  with  Lord  North,  or  any  of  the  other  ministers,  and 
they  were  conscious  that  he  had  done  bis  best  to  serve  them.  I  suspect 
that,  from  the  approaching  war  against  France  and  Spain,  and  the  ques- 
tions which  were  anticipated  with  neutral  powers,  some  advice  was 
required  in  the  Cabinet  upon  international  law,  which  might  he  given  in 
a  bolder  tone,  and  acted  upon  with  more  confidence.  It  is  very  much  to 
be  deplored  that,  when  the  disputes  with  the  colonies  were  ripening  into 
civil  war,  and  when  sound  constitutional  councils  might  have  saved  the 
state,  there  sat  in  the  Cabinet  one  of  the  weakest,  though  one  of  the 
worthiest,  of  our  Chancellors.' 

His  most  merifcrions  act  while  he  held  tho  Great  Seal  (which  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  commemorating)  was  his  giving  spontaneously  a  com- 

"Now,  God  be  nith  Mm,  said  our  Kiug, 
Sitti  'twill  no  better  be  : 
I  trust  1  have  wiOiiii  my  realm, 

*  Ante,  p.  25i 
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missionersliip  of  bankrupts  to  Sir  William  Jonas, — still,  not  with  standing 
brilliant  talents  and  stupendoua  acquirements,  struggling  with  pecuniary 
diificultiea.  Soon  after  Lord  Batkurst's  resignation,  came  out  the 
"  Translation  of  the  Orations  of  Isfeas,"  dedicated  to  the  es-Chaneellor. 
The  dedicator,  a  little  at  a  loss  for  topics  of  public  commendation,  dex- 
terously takes  shelter  under  the  supposed  modesty  of  his  patron,  and, 
E reserving  at  once  a  character  for  gratitude  and  for  sincerity,  contents 
imself  ■with  saying — 
"  I  check  myself,  therefore,  my  Lord,  with  reluctance,  and  abstain 
from  those  topics  to  which  the  overflowing  of  my  neal  would  naturally 
impel  me ;  but  I  cannot  let  slip  the  opportuuitj  of  informing  the  public, 
who  have  hitherto  indulgently  approved  and  encouraged  my  labours,  that 
althoagh  I  have  received  many  signal  marks  of  friendship  from  a  num- 
ber of  illustrious  persons,  to  whose  favours  I  "can  never  proportion  my 
thanks,  yet  your  Lordship  has  been  my  greatest,  my  only  benefactor; 
that,  without  any  solicitation  or  even  request  on  my  part,  you  gave  me 
a  substantial  and  permanent  token  of  regard,  which  you  rendered  still 
more  valuable  by  your  obliging  manner  of  giving  it,  and  which  has  been 
literally  the  sole  fruit  that  I  have  gathered  from  an  incessant  course  of 
very  painful  toil." 

While  Lord  Bathurst  held  the  Great  Seal,  an  attempt  was  in  vain 
made  to  corrupt  him  by  a  secret  offer  to  Lady  Bathurst  of  three  thou- 
sand guineas  for  the  living  of  St.  Ueorge's,  Hanover  Square,  The  offer 
was  traced  to  the  famous  Dr.  Dodd,  then  a  King's  chaplain,  and  he  was 
immediately  dismissed  from  that  situation.  This  Cbaacellor  is  allowed 
to  have  disposed  of  his  church  patronage  very  creditably,  although  on 
one  occasion  be  incurred  considerable  obloquy  by  conferring  a  chaplaincy 
on  Martin  Madan,  (the  translator  of  Juvenal,)  whose  heterodox  opinions 
and  indifferent  morals  were  then  generally  notorious,  and  who  afterwards 
gave  such  serious  offence  to  the  Church  by  the  publication  of  his 
"  Theljpbthora"  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  polygamy.* 


CHAPTER  CLiy. 

CONCLUSION    OF   THE  LIFE   OS   T.ORC   BATHURST. 

LoED  Batdurst  continued  President  of  the  Council  nearly  four 

J  ears,  till  the  formation  of  Lord  Rockingham's  Administration — when 
e  resigned  with  Lord  North.  During  this  disastrous  interval,  although 
he  was  still  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  he  did  not  take  a  leading  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  he  seldom  opened  his  mouth  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
— Thurlow,  his  successor,  treating  him  with  very  little  consideration  or 
courtesy.   In  1779  he  made  a  speech  in  the  defence  of  the 

*  LWes  oE  Eminent  EngUsb  JuiJgBS,  p.  36. 
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of  Greenwich  Hospital,  when  he  waS'  very  roughly  handled  hy  Lord 
Camden,  but  rescued  by  Lord  Mansfield.*  Soon  after,  he  came  forward 
to  resist  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion  about  the  Civil  List  Expendi- 
ture, contending  that,  "  if  a  sjst«m  of  economy  was  to  he  adopted,  it 
should  not  begiu  with  the  Crown,  the  splendonr  of  which  should  bo 
maintained  by  an  ample  revenue  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  em- 
pire ."f 

In  the  following  session,  government  being  hard  pressed  upon  tho 
occasion  of  Lord  Shelbume's  motion  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty  pray- 
ing to  he  informed  "  by  whose  advice  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  and 
the  Earl  of  Pembioke  had  been  dismissed  from  thp  i.ffice  of  L  rd  Lieu- 
tenant by  reis3ii  of  their  cjnduct  in  parliamLUt,  — LoiJ  Piesident 
Bathurat  said  — 

"He  eould  dechre  with  truth,  that,  after  upwards  of  thirty  years' 
FMabch  6  1780  1  P'^^''"  service,  he  dil  HDt  Lncw  that  he  had  ever 
L  !    '       1  made  an  enemy,  or  given  just  cause  of  offcnec,  in 

auy  public  character  he  had  filled.  He  disapproved  of  removing  persons 
from  their  appointments  under  the  Grown,  except  for  misconduct  or  in- 
capacity, hut  he  thought  the  present  motion  highly  objectionable,  as  it 
went  to  intrench  on  the  King's  prerogative  of  choosing  his  own  servants : 
this,  like  other  prerogatives,  might  be  abused,  but  it  was  necessary  for 
the  public  good;  and  there  was  no  pretence  for  saying  that  it  had  been 
abused  in  the  present  instance,  as  there  was  nothing  to  distinghish  the 
removals,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  present  debate,  from  a  con- 
tinued stream  of  precedents  siuce  the  Revolutioa  down  to  the  present 
day/'J 

The  Lord  President  was  the  organ  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of 
Lords  respecting  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  Lord 
George  G-ordon's  riots.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1780,  their  Lordships,  in 
approaching  Westminster  Hall,  were  in  serious  danger  from  the  violence 
of  the  mob,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  after  much  ill 
usage,  that  they  could  force  their  way  through  Palace  Yard.  On  their 
assembling  in  their  own  chamber,  we  are  told  by  an  eye-witness  that  "  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  more  grotesque  appearance  than  the 
House  exhibited.  Some  of  their  Lordships  with  their  hair  about  their 
shoulders;  others  smothered  with  dirt;  most  of  them  as  pale  as  the 
ghost  in  Hamlet,  and  all  of  them  standing  up  in  their  several  places,  and 
speaking  at  the  same  instant;  one  Lord  proposing  to  send  for  the  guards; 
another  for  the  justices  or  civil  magistrates;  many  crying  out^  Adjourn! 
adjowni  I  while  the  skies  resounded  with  huzzas,  shoutings,  hootisgs,  and 
hissings  in  Palace  Yard.  This  scene  of  unprecedented  alarm  continued 
above  half  an  hour."  News  was  then  brought  that  Lord  Boston  had 
been  dragged  from  his  coach,  and  was  undergoing  the  most  cruel  ill 
usage  from  the  rabble,  who  detained  him  a  prisoner. 

Lord  Bathurst  showed  great  courage,  and  rose  from  the  ministerial 

benches  to  implore  order,  and  to  make  a  regular  motion, — but  he  could 

«  20  Pari.  Hist.  509.  t  lb.  1259. 

X  21  ParL  Hist.  225. 
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t  procure  a  hearrag.  Lord  Townahend  offered  to  be  one  Uiat  would  go 
a  body  to  the  rescue  of  their  brother  peer.  The  Duke  of  Eiohmond, 
[fever,  as  a  piece  of  pleasantry — somewhat  ill-limed — suggested  that 
if  they  went  as  a  House,  the  mace  ought  to  be  oareied  before  the  noble 
and  learned  I^rd  on  the  woolsack,  who  (the  Bishops  being  esoused) 
should  go  at  their  head,  followed  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
the  nest  io  rank  who  could  £ght.  Lord  Mansfield,  thea  acting  as 
Speaker  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  declared  bis  readiness  to 
do  his  duty.  Just  at  that  moment  Lord  Boston  entered,  with  hair  all 
dishevelled,  and  his  clothes  almost  covered  with  hair  powder  and  mud, 
ocoasioned  by  the  ill-treatment  ho  had  experienced.  After  some  further 
tumultuous  discussion,  Lord  Bathurst  moved  an  adjournment,  which  was 
oarried.  The  House  gradually  thinned,  most  of  the  Lords  having  either 
retii'ed  to  the  coffee-houses,  or  gone  off  in  hackney-carriages,  while  others 
walked  home  under  favour  of  the  dusk  of  the  evening — leaving  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  bis  age,  alone  and  unprotected, 
save  by  the  officers  of  the  House  and  bis  own  servanfe. 

Nest  day,  "Earl  Bathurst  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
great  fall  from  dignity  which  their  Lordships  had  suffered  r juT^g  g  n 
the  preceding  day,  in  consequence  of  the  gross  insults  and  <-  '  '-' 
violence  offered  to  many  of  their  Lordships  persons  by  the  riotous  and 
nnruly  mob  which  had  assembled  in  the  streets,  and  not  only  interrupted 
the  members  of  that  House  in  their  way  to  it,  and  prevented  many  from 
coming  to  do  their  duty  in  parliament  but  had  obliged  others,  after  a 
compulsory  adjournment,  to  steal  away,  like  guilty  things,  to  save  them- 
selves from  being  sacrificed  to  lawless  fury.  Their  Lordships  had  wit- 
nessed the  insults  anJ  violence  offered  to  the  persons  of  several  of  their 
Lordships ;  but  others  had  been  still  greater  sufferers ;  in  particular,  a 
right  reverend  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Lincoln)  had  been  stopped  in  the 
street, — had  been  forced  out  of  his  coach,  the  wheels  of  which  were  taken 
off, — and,  having  sought  refuge  in  a  private  bouse,  had  been  followed  by 
the  mob,  and  had  been  obliged  to  make  bis  escape  in  disguise.  Before 
their  Lordships  proceeded  to  any  other  business,  it  behoved  them  to  do 
something  for  the  recovery  of  their  dignity,  by  bringing  the  offenders  to 
juslioe."  He  concluded  by  moving  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
"  that  he  would  give  immediate  directions  for  prosecuting  in  the  most 
effectal  manner  the  authors,  abettors,  and  instruments  of  the  outrages 
committed  yesterday  in  Palace  Yard  and  places  adjacent."  After  a 
debate,  in  which  the  Government  was  severely  blamed  for  negligence  in 
not  taking  proper  measures  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  metropolis,  the 
motion  was  agreed  to.  He  afterwards  moved  that  the  Judges  should 
prepare. a  bill  "to  indemnify  sheriffs  and  gaolers  for  the  escape  of  pri- 
soners during  the  late  tumults,"  as  these  officers  of  the  law  |-  1781  i 
were   now  liable  for  very  heavy  fines  and  punishments,  L  '    '  "J 

without  having  been  guilty  of  any  negligence.     The  bill  was  brought  in, 
and  passed  without  opposition.* 

«  21  Pari.  Hist.  672-69S. 
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Lord  Bathurst's  last  consii^erable  effort  on  the  stage  of  public  life 
Pj  ne  1  appears  to  have  been  one  of  his  best.  In  the  debate  reapeeting 
L  ■  ■■'  the  rupture  with  Holland,  in  answer  to  a  violent  attaelc  on 
Miaisters  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  he  said — 

"  That  measures  iu  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  Grown,  tie  rights  of 
Parliament,  and  the  national  safety,  were  arranged  in  the  most  indecent 
terms,  and  when  all  other  means  of  defeating  them  fedled,  then  noble 
Lords  predicted  national  ruin,  which  they  said  was  brought  about  by 
ministerial  corruption.  This  he  would  never  allow  to  pass  by  in  silence, 
it  being  evidently  the  language  of  disa-ppointed  ambition.  All  their 
liordshipa  who  supported  the  Government  were  involved  in  the  general 
aceusatioa.  Was  it  possible  to  sit  in  the  House,  day  after  day,  without 
feeling  the  strongest  emotions  of  well-founded  indignation  ?  The  noble 
Lords  to  whom  bis  Majesty  had  intrusted  the  direction  of  his  affairs  were 
basely  and  unjustly  vilified — their  characters  scandalously  and  indecently 
traduced — charged  with  being  wicked  at  one  time,  and  incapable  at 
another,  according  as  it  corresponded  with  the  views,  or  answered  the 
purposes,  of  their  accusers — as  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  leagued  for  its  destruction.  He  had 
for  a  long  series  of  years  served  his  Sovereign  in  various  capacities,  and 
he  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  with  truth  affirm  that  he  had 
ever  acted  for  the  good  of  his  country  according  to  the  bi^t  of  his  abili- 
ties; and  that  there  was  nothing  the  Grown  had  to  bestow  which  could 
induce  him  to  give  a  vote  contrary  to  his  conscience.  He  had  enough 
to  pat  him  above  the  poor  temptations  of  patronage  and  emolument ;  and 
he  believed  there  was  not  a  single  noble  Lord,  who  had  supported  the 
measures  asserted  to  be  carried  by  the  mere  force  of  corruption,  who  did 
not  act  from  motives  equally  honourable  and  conscientious  as  himself. 
But  it  was  plain  whence  all  this  arose— a  wicked  ambition — a  lust  of 
power — a  thirst  after  the  emoluments  of  office — from  corruption — and 
the  worst  species  of  corruption,  for  it  was  incui-able — a  corruption  of  the 
heart.  Measures  were  opposed  because  they  were  said  to  be  the  King's 
measures ;  Ministers  were  traduced  merely  because  they  were  Ministers ; 
the  object  of  the  Opposition  was  to  storm  the  Government,  reckless  of 
consequences — but,  what  grieved  him  more  than  private  persecution  or 
public  accusation,  the  dearest  interests  of  the  country  were  sacrificed  in 
the  conflict.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  nation 
would  see  that  such  conduct  flowed  from  pai'ty  rage — the  result  of  politi- 
cal despair  and  factious  disappointment." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  retaliated,  alluding  to  the  time  when  Lord 
Bathurst  was  in  opposition  ; 

"The  noble  and  learned  Lord  speaks  from  long  experience.  His 
early  struggle  was  tedious  and  mortifying — full  of  disappointment,  and 
clouded  with  despair.  No  man  is  a  better  judge  of  the  various  operations 
of  the  human  mind  under  such  circumstances.  So  he  concludes  that  a 
wicked,  corroding  ambition,  whetted  and  infiamed  byunavailing  attempts, 
and  ending  in  a  state  of  political  despair,  is  accompanied  with  malice  and 
personal  emnity,  and  '  that  worst  species  of  corruption — a  corrupt  heart.' 
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But  tlie  noble  and  learned  Earl  ia  a  Tory;  he  was  then  in  oppodtion  to 
the  Whigs.  Whoever  opposes  liis  friends,  wlicther  in  or  out  of  placej 
must  act  from  factious  motives  and  a  corrupt  heart."" 

Lord  Bathurst  did  not  reply,  nor  afterwards  venture  to  stand  forward 
as  the  champion  of  tho  Court. 

We  nest  find  him,  while  carrying  through  a  Government  hill  for  im- 
posing a  stamp  on  almanacks,  engaged  in  an  altercation  with  i-jy-^-p  Of)  "1 
Thurlow,  the  Chancellor,  who  seems  always  to  have  thought  L  '-' 

that  he  had  a  privilege  to  oppose  the  measures  of  every  Government  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  to  assail  any  of  his  colleagues.  The  Chan- 
cellor complained  bitterly  of  the  manner  in  which  the  bill  was  worded, 
Baying  that  "several  clauses  were  contradictory  and  nnioteltigible." 
The  Lord  President  tried  to  explain  and  defend  them  : — 
Jjord  ChancelUn:  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  the  explanatien  of  my 
noble  and  learned  friend  affords  no  satisfactory  answer  to  my  objections. 
Indeed,  1  am  so  dull  of  apprehension  as  to  be  unable  to  understand  him. 
I  do  suspect,  my  Lords,  that  the  framer  of  the  first  clause  accidentally 
omitted  the  word  'not,'  and  that  he  really  meant  to  forbid  the  doing 
of  the  very  thing  which  is  here  commanded.f  It  appears  to  me  a  gross 
mistake,  and  I  must  beg  your  Lordships  '  tio€  to  give  youi-  sanction  to 
nonsense." — Lord  President :  "  The  proposed  amendment  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack  would  defeat  the  whole  object  of  the 
bill,  which  is  sufficiently  plain  to  those  who  are  willing  to  discover  it." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  attacked  other  clauses,  but  met  with  no  support, 
and  Lord  Bathurst  succeeded  in  carrying  his  bill  without  any  amend- 
ment .t 

Such  conflicts  shook  an  Ad minisf  ration  now  tottering  to  Its  fall.  Lord 
North,  personally,  had  been  for  some  time  eager  to  withdraw,  but  was 
prevailed  upon  to  retain  office  from  the  Eing's  insuperable  dislike  to  the 
Opposition  leaders,  and  his  threat  to  abandon  England  and  the  English 
crown  rather  than  consent  to  the  independence  of  America.  At  last  the 
Government  was  in  a  minority  in  one  House,  and,  on  a  motion  of  which 
notice  had  been  given  by  Lord  Shelbume,  was  threatened  with  the  same 
fate  in  the  other.  To  avert  the  coming  storm.  Lord  North  announced 
that  "Ms  Majesty's  Ministers  were  no  more." 

Lord  Bathurst,  always  downrigbt^and  sincere,  did  not,  like  Thurlow, 
intrigue  to  continue  in  office  with  those  to  whom  he  had  been  opposed 
on  alt  the  most  important  principles  on  which  the  state  rjr  ,p^f,„  19  -i 
was  to  be  governed,  and  instantly  resigned  with  his  chief,  *-  '^ 

intending  now  to  enjoy  the  repose  of  private  life.  There  was  yet  no 
parliamentary  allowance  for  ex- Chancellors,  and  he  declined  the  grant  of 
a  pension.  But  he  had  been  able  to  procure  a  tellership  of  the  Exche- 
quer and  other  valuable  sinecures  for  his  son. 

«  21  Pari.  Hist.  lOlS. 

f  TMb  reminds  one  of  tie  proposal— for  the  purpose  of  malting  precept  and 
faith  Bquaca  witli  praetiee-^to  take  "not"  from  the  Commamdmekts,  and  to  put 
it  into  the  CxESD. 

%  22  Pali.  Hist.  53S-548. 
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Diiring  a.  fow  years  following  he  occasionally  attended  in  tis  place  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  hut  he  did  not  mis  in  the  party  contests  which 
ensued,  and  he  was  never  excited  to  offer  his  opinion  on  either  aide,  hy 
the  animated  discussions  on  the  Peace  of  Paris,  on  the  Coalition  hetween 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  on  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill,  on  the  Regency 
Question,  on  the  French  Revolution,  or  on  the  eommep cement  of  the  war 
with  the  French  Repuhiic,  which  he  lived  to  see. 

He  seems  only  to  have  spoken  once  after  his  retirement  from  office — 
in  opposing  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors ;  which  according  to 
n  a  TTsan  his  narrow  views,  ho  considered  unjustto'creditorsand 
LJUtY  6,  i/QJ.j  ^^j^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  *    g^^  j^  ^jj^^j^  j^^  recollected  that 

such  notions  were  then  very  generally  entertained,  and  that  Mr.  Burke, 
by  condemning  imprisonment  for  debt,  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age, 
that  he  was  considered  a  dangerous  innovator,  and  on  this  ground  chiefly 
lost  his  election  for  the  city  of  Bristol,  j* 

Lord  Bathurst  spent  bis  last  years  entirely  in  the  country,  and,  after 
r  ITQA  n   ^  gi'i'^'i''^  decay,  expired  at  Oalticy  Grove,  near  Cirencee- 

|_A.  D.  1J91.J  ^g^^  on^the  6tli  day  of  August,  1794,  in  the  eighfy-sixfi 
year  of  bis  age.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  family  vault  there, 
and  a  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  in  the  parish  church,  with 
this  simple  and  touching  inscription,  which  he  himself  had  composed  : — 

"  In  Memory  of  Hehrt  Eabl  Bathuhst,  Son  ajid  Heir  of  Allen  Earl  Batimrst, 

and  Dame  Catherine,  Ms  Wife. 

"  His  ambition  was  to  reader  himeelf  not  onworthy  of  saot  Parents." 

Although  of  very  moderate  capacity,  he  always  acted  a  consistent  and 
honourable  part ;  and,  nev^r  having  deserted  his  principles  or  his  party, 
or  engaged  in  any  unworthy  intrigue  to  aggrandise  himself,  the  blame 
cannot  rest  upon  him  that  he  was  placed  in  situations  for  which  he  was 
incompetent. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  he  expected  to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  judge,  as  a  statesman,  or  an  orator,  for  in  his  mental  qualities 
and  accomplishments  he  is  really  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  great 
mass  of  worthy  men  who,  when  alive,  are  only  known  to  their  families 
and  a  small  circle  of  friends,  and  who  are  forgotten  as  soon  ss  the  grave 
has  closed  over  them.  He  is  praised  for  his  temperate  and  regular  habita 
andfor  the  dignity  and  politeness  of  his  manners.  Inpubliclife(aaheoften 
boasted)  ho  made  no  enemies,  and  in  private  life  he  was  universally 
beloved. 

He  remained  a  bachelor  till  forty,  when  he  married  a  widow  lady,  who 
in  four  years,  died  without  bringing  him  any  children.  In  1759  he  took 
for  his  second  wife,  Tryphena,  daughter  of  Thomas  Scawen,  Esq.,  of 
Maidwell,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  and  by  her  (besides  other  issue) 

*  23  PiirL  Hist.  1100. 

f  Even  when  I  was  Attorney  General,  and  broaght  ii 
ment  for  dabt,  I  waa  only  able  to  carry  it  as  to  memi 
Judgment  for  subsequent  legmlation. 
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had  a  son,  Henry,  tlie  third  Earl,  a  distinguished  statesman,  who  ahlj 
filled  iiigli  offices  under  George  III.,  and  under  George  IV.  hotli  as 
Regent  and  King.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst  is  now  represented 
by  his  grandson,  Henry  George,  the  present  and  fourth  Earl,* 


CHAPTER  CLV. 


LIFE   OF  lOED  CHANCELLOR  THURLOIV   FROM  HIS   KIRTH  TILL  HE   WAS 
APPOINTED  SOLICITOR  GENERAL. 

I  NOW  arrive  at  a  reniarkahle  sera  in  ray  history  of  the  Chancellors. — 
I  had  to  begin  with  somo  who  "  conio  liko  shadows,  so  depart,"  and  who 
can  only  be  dimly  discovered  by  ,a  few  glimmering  rays  of  antique  light 


The  long  procession  which  followed  I  have  been  obliged  to  e 
through  the  spectacles  of  books.  With  those  eyes  have  I  closely  beheld 
the  lineaments  of  Edward  Lord  Thurlow ;  with  these  ears  have  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice. 

"Largior  Lie  campos  tether  et  Intnine  veatit 
Purqareo ;  solemqiie  suum,  sua  sidera  norunt." 

Thurlow  had  resigned  the  Great  Seal  while  I  was  etUl  a  child  residing 
in  my  native  land ;  but  when  I  had  been  entered  a  few  days  a  student  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  it  was  rumoured  that,  after  a  long  absence  from  parliament 
he  was  to  attend  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  express  his  opinion  upon  the 
very  important  question,  "  whether  a  divorce  bill  should  he  passed  on 
the  petition  of  the  wife,  in  a  case  where  her  husband  had  been  guilty  of 
incest  with  her  sister  ?" — there  never  hitherto  having  been  an  instance  of 
a  divorce  bill  in  England  except  on  the  petition  of  the  husband  for  the 
adultery  of  the  wife. 

When  I  was  admitted  below  the  bar,  Lord  Ohancellor  Eldon  was  sitting 
on  the  woolsack;  but  he  excited  comparatively  little  i-ajiyOO  18011 
interest,  and  all  eyes  were  impatiently  looking  round  <-  '  '■' 

for  him  who  had  occupied  it  under  Lord  North,  under  Lord  Rockingham, 
under  Lord  Shelburn  and  under  Mr.  Pitt.  At  last  there  walked  in, 
supported  by  a  staff,  a  figure  bent  with  age,  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned 
grey  coat,  with  breeches  and  gaiters  of  the  same  stuff — a  brown  scratch 
wig — tremendous  white  bushy  eye-brows— eyes  still  sparkling  with  intel- 

*  Grandenr  of  Oie  Law,  70.  I  may  be  aflouaecl  of  having  omitted  to  mention 
■what  is  perhaps  the  moat  memorable  act  in  the  life  of  Lord  Chano*l!or  Bnthurst, 
— that  he  huilt  Apslej  House  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  now  the  town  residence  of 
the  illustrious  Bulie  of  Wellington,— where  stood  the  "  Hercules  Pillors,"  the  inn 
frequented  by  Squire  Western, 
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ligenee — dreadful  "crows'  feet"  round  them — very  deep  lines  in  his 
countenance — and  strivelled  eomplesion  of  a.  sallow  ]me,^all  indicating 
much  greater  senilitj  tlian  was  to  be  expected  from  the  date  of  his  hirth 
as  laid  down  in  the  "Peerage." 

The  debate  was  begun  hy  his  Royal  Highness  the  Dute  of  Clarence, 
afterwards  William  IV.,  who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  marriage  had  never  heen  dissolved  in  this  country,  and 
never  ought  to  he  dissolved,  unless  for  the  adultery  of  the  wife, — which 
alone  for  ever  fmstrated  the  purposes  for  which  marriage  had  heen  insti- 

Lord  Thurlow  then  rose,  and  the  fall  of  a  feather  might  have  been 
heard  in  the  House  while  ho  spoke.  At  this  distance  of  time  I  retain 
the  most  lively  recollection  of  hia  appearance,  his  manner,  and  his 
reasoning.  "  I  have  been  excited  by  this  hill,"  said  he,  "  to  esamiae 
the  whole  subject  of  divorce,  as  it  has  stood  in  all  periods  of  time,  and 
tinder  all  circumstances.  Not  only  among  civilized  heathen,  nations,  but 
by  the  Levitical  law,  and  by  the  G-ospel,  a  woman  may  be  put  away  for 
adultery,  and  the  remedy  is  not  confined  to  the  husband.  The  ecclesi- 
astical courts  in  this  country  having  only  power  to  grant  a  divorce  d 
mensS  et  tJtoro,  the  tie  of  marriage  can  only  be  dissolved  by  the  legisla- 
ture; and  when  an  application  is  made  to  us  for  that  purpose,  wo  ought 
to  be  governed  by  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  and  ask 
ourselves,  whether  the  parties  can  properly  continue  to  cohabit  together 
as  husband  and  wife  f  Common  law  and  statute  law  are  silent  upon  the 
subject,  and  this  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  reason,  by  morality,  and  hy 
religion.  Why  do  you  grant  to  the  husband  a  divorce  for  the  adultery 
of  the  wife  ?  because  he  ought  not  to  forgive  her,  and  separation  is 
inevitable.  Where  the  wife  cannot  forgive,  and  separation  is  inevitable 
hy  reason  of  the  crime  of  the  hvKhand,  the  wife  is  entitled  to  the  like 
remedy.  Your  only  objection  is — mistrust  of  yourselves,  and  a  doubt 
lest,  on  a  future  application  by. a  wife,  you  should  not  conduct  yourselves 
with  sound  discretion.  Is  such  mistrust — is  such  doubt — a  sufficient 
reason  to  justify  a  House  of  Pailiament  in  refusing  to  put  an  end  to  a 
contract,  all  the  objecta  of  which,  by  the  crime  of  one  party,  are  for  ever 
defeated?  By  the  clearest  evidence,  Mr,  Addison  since  the  marriage  has 
been  guilty  of  incest  with  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Addison.  Reconciliation  is 
impossible.  She  cannot  for^ve  him,  and  return  to  his  house,  without 
herself  being  guilty  of  incest.  Do  such  of  your  Lordships  as  oppose  the 
hill  for  the  sake  of  morality  propose  or  wish  that  she  should  ?  Had  this 
criminal  intercourse  with  the  sister  taken  place  before  the  marriage,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  would  have  set  aside  the  marriage  as  incestuous  and 
void  from  the  beginning ;  and  is  Mrs.  Addison  to  be  in  a  worse  situation 
because  the  incest  was  committed  after  the  marri^e,  and  under  her  own 
roof?  You  allow  that  she  can  never  live  with  him  again  as  her  husband, 
and  is  she,  innocent  and  a  model  of  virtue,  to  be  condemned  for  his 
crime  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  the  unheard-of  situation  of  being 
neither  virgin,  wife,  nor  widow  ?  Another  sufficient  ground  for  passing 
the  bill  is,  that  there  ate  children  of  this  marriage,  who,  without  the 
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interference  of  the  legislature,  would  be  esclasively  under  the  control  of 
the  father.  Now,  your  Lordships  must  all  agree  that  such  a  father  as 
Mr.  Addison  has  proved  himself  to  be,  is  unfit  to  he  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  an  innocent  and  virtuous  daughter.  The  illustrious  Prince 
says  truly,  that  there  is  no  exact  precedent  for  such  a  bill ;  hut,  my 
Lords,  let  us  look  less  to  the  exact  terms  of  precedents  than  to  the 
reason  on  which  tUey  are  founded.  The  adultery  of  the  husband,  while 
it  is  condemned,  may  bo  forgiven,  and  therefore  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  dissolving  the  marriage  ;  but  the  incestuous  adultery  of  the  husband 
is  equally  fatal  to  the  matrimonial  union  as  the  adultery  of  the  wife,  and 
should  entitle  the  injured  party  to  the  same  redress." 

I  cannot  now  undertake  to  say  whether  there  were  any  cheers,  but  I 
well  remember  that  Henry  Cowper,  the  time-honoured  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  had  sat  there  for  half  a  century,  came  down  to  the 
bar  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  and  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Capital  ! 
Capital  !  Capital  !"  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  declared  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  oppose  the  measure,  but  that  he  was  converted ; 
and  ex-Chancellor  Lord  iloaslyn  confessed  that  tbe  consideration  which 
had  escaped  him, — of  the  impossibility  of  a  reconciliation, — now  induced 
him  to  vote  for  the  biil.  Having  passed  both  Houses,  it  received  the 
royal  assent,  and  has  since  been  followed  aa  a  precedent  in  two  or  three 
Other  cases  of  similar  atrocity.* 

VirgiU'Win  vidi  lantitm.  i  never  again  had  an  opportunity  of  mating 
any  personal  observation  of  Thurlow;  but  this  glimpse  of  him  renders 
his  appearance  familiar  to  mo,  and  I  can  always  imagine  that  I  see  before 
me,  and  that  I  listen  to  the  voice  of,  this  great  imitator  of  Q-aragartda. 

I  was  struck  with  awe  and  admiration  at  witnessing  the  scene  I  have 
feebly  attempted  to  describe ;  and  I  found  that  any  of  Thurlow's  sur- 
viving contemporaries,  with  whom  I  afterwards  chanced  to  converse, 
entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  what  they  denominated  his  "  gigantic 
powers  of  mind."  I  must  confess,  however,  that  my  recent  study  of  his 
career  and  bis  character  has, considerably  lowered  him  in  my  estimation  ; 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  he  certainly  had  a  very 
vigorous  understanding,  and  no  inconsiderable  acquirements — the  fruit 
of  irregular  application, — he  imposed  by  his  assuming  manner  upon  the 
age  in  which  he  lived, — and  that  he  affords  a  striking'  illustration  of  the 
French  maxim,  "  on  vaut  ce  qu^on  vent  valoir." 

This  personage — celebrated  aa  a  prodigy  by  historians  and  poets  in 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  but  whom  posterity  may  regard  ^^  ^  -y.^^  T 
as  a  very  ordinary  mortal — was  born  in  the  year  1Y32,  at    L  ■    ■  -J 

Braeon-Ash,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  His  father,  Thomas  Thurlow, 
was  a  clergyman,  and  held  successively  the  livings  of  Little  Ashfield  in 

*  85  Pari.  Hist.  1429.     Maequeen's  Practice  of  iha  House  of  Lords,  591.     At 

_.-Bt  public  masquerade  which  I  attended  in  London,  which  was  soon  after 

?,  Oiero  was  a,  charaoter  wMoh  profeaaed  to  be  Loan  Cuahcbliob.  Thublow — 

le  ChiuiGellor's  robes,  band,  and  full-bottom  wig.     I  am  sorry  to  say 

,t  of  the  audience,  ho  not  only  made  loud  speeches,  but 

VOL.  V.  25 
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-Suffolk,  and  of  Stiatton  St.  Marj's  in  Norfoli.  The  Chancellor  ihimself 
never  attempted  to  trace  liis  line  distinctly  farther  back  thaa  his  grand- 
father, who  was  likewise  a  country  parson, — although  there  was  an' 
ri  li  I7ift-1 74.fi  1  e™™sit  "  ctmue^awMJ^' whom  he  sometimes  claimed 
IA.V.1I1V  i/*o,j  aa  the  founder  of  the  family.  He  had  a  just  contempt 
for  the  vanity  of  new  men  pretending  that  they  are  of  ancient  blood ; 
and  some  one  attempting  to  flatter  him  by  trying  to  make  out  that 
he  was  descended  from  Thueloe,  Cromwell's  secretary,  who  Was  a 
Suffolk  man, — "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  there  were  two  Thurlows  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  who  flourished  about  the  same  time ;  Thurloe  the  secretary, 
and  Thurlow  the  carrier.  I  am  descended  from  the  last."*  Nor  could 
he  boast  of  hereditary  wealth,  for  hia  fother's  livings  were  very  small, 
and  there  were  several  other  children  to  be  reared  from  the  scanty  profits 
of  them.  Tet,  perhaps,  his  situation  by  birth  was  as  favourable  as  any 
other  for  future  eminence.  Being  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  he  escaped 
the  discredit  of  being  "  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,"  and  he 
had  as  good  an  education  as  if  he  had  been  heir  to  a  dukedom.  For  his 
pfffiition  in  society,  and  for  his  daily  bread,  he  was  to  depend  entirely  on 
his  own  exertions. f  His  father  used  to  tell  his  sons  betimes,  that  he 
could  do  nothing  for  them  after  he  had  launched  them  in  a  profession. 
The  old  gentleman  would  then  say  (aside)  to  a  friend,  "  I  have  no  fear 
about  Ned ;  he  will  fight  his  way  in  the  world." 

Of  Ned's  early  years,  a  few  anecdotes  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 
It  being  Jiflown  that  on  account  of  his  lively  parts  he  was  destined  to  be 
a  lawyer,  the  Keverend  W.  Leaoh,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
while  a  very  young  boy,  said  to  him  one  day,  "  I  shall  live  to  see  you 
Lord  Chancellor," — and,  forty  years  after,  obtained  from  him  a  stall  at 
Norwich,  and  a  living  in  Suffolk. 

He  received  his  earliest  instructions  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  was 
four  years  at  a  school  at  Seaming*  under  a  JUr.  Biott.  Hero,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  the  boys  wore  wigs,  and  Ned  Thurlow  (whether 
as  an  emblem  of  his  future  greatness  I  know  not),  having  a  "full-bottom," 
used  to  put  it  into  his  pocket  when  he  went  to  play. 

One  of  the  amusements  then  encouraged  at  this  and  most  other 
schools  in  England — now  abolished  for  its  cruelty — was  "  cock-throw- 
ing." By  the  kindness  of  the  son  of  a  schoolfellow  of  Thurlow,J  I  am 
enabled  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  copy  of  verses  written  by  him  on  one 

*  In  tie  "Peert^ea"  ttere  is  a  long  pedigree  giYen,  tracing  him  up  to  afamilj 
of  Thorlow,  of  considerable  antiquitj,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, in  which,  altliough  I  doubt  not  it  ia  very  authentic,  the  "  Carrier"  does  not 
appear,  and  irith  wliioli,  therefore,  I  do  not  trouble  the  reader. 

■^  I  belong  tfl  a  club  of  "  Sons  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  of 
which  tie  late  Dr.  BfJllie,  Sergeant  Spankie,  and  Wilkie  the  painter,  were  mem- 
bers. The  last  was  our  great  ornament.  I  well  remember  a  speech  of  his  from 
the  chair,  in  which  he  said, — "born  in  the  maiise,  we  have  «Ma  patent  of  Tiobiliiy." 

J  That  Torj  eminent  Judge  and  elegant  scholar,  Mr.  Baron  Aldorson,  was 
educated  at  the  same  school,  and  remambecs  their  great  pride,  when  he  entered, 
that  they  had  produced  a  ChUiUcellor. 

j  Charles  Frederick  Barnwell,  Esq.,  of  Woburn  Tlaoe. 
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of  these  "  gallioides."     Notwittatanding  ths  inaccuracies  with  which 

he  is  chargeable,  he  miist  he  allowed  to  display  in  this  performance  the 

vigour  of  mind  which  afterwards  distinguished  him,  and  it  is  impossible 

not  to  admire  his  ■pa.tviotio  Jiinff  at  the  French,  with  whom  we  were  then 

at  war,  and  his  well-deserved  compliment  to  the  hero  of  Calloden. 

"  GALLICIDIJM. 

"  NiKPHAii  ilum  pnlcliFiim  oomitnliar  forte  Belindnm, 

. —  Gratia  quam.  sequitur,  quamque  Cupido  colit ; 

Qnalis  ubi  in  pcopriam  migrat  Cythereia  Cjprum, 

Propitioque  ftgros  numine  Diva  beat. 
Cum  yinam  pateris  profUsum  oltaria  libat, 
Ignibus  atque  piis  moUia  Hmra  jaoent — 
Introii  campum,  quem  osteudit  semita,  planum. 

Quo  flores.teaeri  et  gramina  Isstft  Tireut, 
Confusajn  miraus  turbam,  puerosque,  senesque, 

IgQOtum  ynlgus  cerno,  virosqua  daees. 
Jam  magia  atque  magis  populi  crebresecre  murraur, 

Ut  si  quanda  Aquilo  gelido  bacohatus  ab  Arcto 

(SubveraiB  sjlyis  saltibus  atque  ragjs) 
ProcumMt  ponto,  fiuMmtesiiue  oapeiat  andns, 

Homsonoqne  mari  littora  ourra  ferit. 
At  clamor«  novo  et  magnfi  perterrita  turb^, 

Nympha  mihi  effugiens  hsia  sua  jussa  dedit : 
'  I,  turba  media  permpta,  ex  ordine  mura 

Cur  Epatium  hoc  campi  tanta  caterva  premit.' 
Dixit ;  et  imperils  parena,  caveam  ipse  petiyi, 

Quam  epano  lato  deseruit  populus. 
Jam  pede  conatrictus  frustra  volitare  laborat 

Galliis,  firnstra  olis  cethera  sumoia  petit. 
Adstitit  OB  liei^os,  Gui  yim  aatnTa  paraTit, 

Cuiqne  artem  ludi  suppeditavit  amor. 
Nou  alias  plnres  maeulayit  sanguine  fu3(«3, 

Gallornmye  dedit  corpora  plora  neei. 
Hie,  baaulum  attollens,  mira  quod  fecerat  art«, 

Atque  maau  vereaus,  talia  yooe  refert : 
'  0  fiistis,  noslros  nnnquam  ftuatrata  yooatas, 

Kunc  gallum  mitt«  aid  littora  dira  Stygia.' 
Nee  plura  effatus  telam  contoiait,  in  auras 

It  clamor  ferieiis  mdera  summa  poll 
Jupiter  at  qnoBdam,  mundi  miseratns  adnsti 

(Solia  enim  flammaa  eensit  uterque  polua, 
Terraque  aubeidena  Phaetoati  dira  pracata, 

Heptunueque  snis  torridus  sequoribns), 
Fnlmen  in.  aurigam  dentra  Ebtavit  ab  ante, 

Exouaaitque  totis  atque  aoima  paciter ; 
Sio  periena  eecidit,  yiolento  gallua  ab  ictu. 

Nee  crura  eyersum  <iilaaerata  ferunt. 
Sio  Galli  intereant  omnes  I  ale  Anglia  semper 

Prostiato  repetat  hetior  hoata  domum  ! 
Geatea  audaces  cum  ducat  Cumbrius  heros. 

Quo  yirtne  jubet,  et  gloria  celsa  yocat, 
Magnanimna  popalus  yictricia  aigna  aeqnatup, 
"Etlielua  regetati  ■victor  ovanaque  domum  1"* 


*  The  following  ia  a  translation  of  these  verses  by  a  yery  emioeat  alamms  of 
learning  school!— 
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At  Searning,  Thnrlow  seeais  to  Iiave  heen  a  great  Pickle,  as  well  as  to 
have  sbowa  some  talent,  for  lie  waa  next  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at 
Ciinterbury;  and  Southey,  in  his  Life  of  Cowper,  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  Egertoa  Brydges,  aooounts  for  this  movement  by  narrating  that  Dr. 
Downe,  his  father's  friend,  having  agrcat  spite  against  Mr.  Talbot, head 

"COCK-THKOWING  AT  8HR0VE-TIDE. 

"  With  fair  Belinda  as  I  -walt'd  one  day, 
Eonnd  whom  young  Love  and  all  the  Graeea  etcay, 
— She  fair  as  Venua,  who  to  Cyprus  yields, 
Her  Tiisli'd-fov  presaooe,  Weeing  all  its  fields, 
Where  ruddy  ■wines  in  rich  libations  flow, 
And  fires  of  inoenae  in  her  temples  glow — 
We  reached,  bj  derious  patbs,  an  open  ground. 
With  grass  and  varied  flowers  enamell'd  vonnd. 
There  roam'd  a  crowd  at  once  of  men  and  boys. 
All  shouting  out  amain — an  awful  noise, 
loud  as  when  Aquilo  his  legions  poors. 
Or  Notus  drowns  the  earth  with  pelting  showers ; 
Whilst  dark  and  darter  stUl  rush  down  the  floods, 
Prone  in  eonfiision  foil  the  oroahing  woods ; 
Old  Ooean  foams  beneath  th'  Mtounding  roar, 
And  billowy  monntnine  roll  and  beat  tie  shore. 
Alarm's,  the  Nymph  at  onoe  in  terror  fled, 
But,  ere  she  yanirfi'd,  thus  to  me  she  said  : 
'  Go,  sir,  at  once,  and,  if  you  can,  find  out 
What  all  this  crowd  and  tumult  is  about.' 
She  spake— and  I  obey'd, — I  sought  the  throng. 
And  reach'd  the  open  oentrol  space. — Ere  long. 
Tied  by  tlie  leg,  a  captive  cock  I  apied. 
Who  oft  to  use  (in  vain)  his  pinions  tried ; 
Whilst  near  him  stood,  in  Nature's  strength,  a  clown. 
Taught,  by  long  use,  the  art  of  knocking  down ; 
Hone  e'er  like  him.  incamadin'd  with  stains 
So  many  clubs,  or  epoil'd  so  many  mains. 
He  seiz'd  a  stioi  with  wondrous  skill  prepar'd, 
And  thus  address'd  it  as  Ms  hand  he  bar'd  :— 
'  My  trusty  club,  which  never  fail'd  me  yet, 
Fly  swift,  und  let  that  cock  his  wf^ea  get,' 
He  spake  and  threw,—'  'Tis  done  I'  esclium'd  the  clown ; 
Shouted  the  crowd  amaz'd, — 'He's  downl  he's  down!' 
As  when  old  Jove  his  thunderbolts  upreared, 
('Twas  time)  when  Sol's  ungorern'd  son  appear'd 
Through  heaven  and  panting  earth  his  oar  to  wheel 
Till  Neptune's  self,  haU-boil'd,  began  to  squeal. 
Right  on  the  lad's  doom'd  head  the  lightnings  beat. 
And  he  at  once  lost  both  his  life  and  seat. 
So  fell  the  oock  beneath  the  heavy  blow. 
His  legs  and  spurs  far  scatter'd  to  and  fro. 
Thus  may  thy  cocks,  false  recreant  Gallia,  fall, 
And  fhou,  Old  England,  then  be  cock  of  aJl. 
Whilst  Cumbria's  hero  still  to  conquest  leads. 
And  British  soldiers  emulate  his  deeds. 
Oh,  may  he  soon  reerosa  the  subject  main. 
And  seek — in  triumph  seek — his  home  again '." 
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maater  of  that  school,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  Tiolent  quarrel,  recom- 
mended strongly  that  young  Edward  Thuriow  shoald  be  sent  to  it, — hia 
secret  motive  being  that  the  hated  pedagogue  might  have  under  hia  care 
"  a  daring,  refractory,  clever  boy,  who  would  be  sure  to  torment  him."* 
At  Canterbury  Thuriow  remained  some  years.  We  are  not  told  what 
pranks  he  played  there,  and  I  rather  suspect  that  this  was  his  period  of 
steady  application, — when  ho  acquired  the  greatest  share  of  that  classical 
learning  for  which  ho  was  afterwards  distinguished. f 

He  was  nest  sent  to  Cains  College,  Carabridge.|  Here  he  affected 
the  character  of  idleness.     He  waa  suspected  of    p  174S-17')1  1 

wtting  up  at  night  to  read,  and  in  the  morning     L  ■     ■  'J 

sometimes,  when  pretending  to  bo  wandering  about  in  the  fields,  he 
"  sported  the  oak,"* — shutting  himself  up  to  prepare  for  a  college  ex- 
amination; but  he  eschewed  the  chapel  and  tlie  lecture  room,  and  loved 
to  be  seen  lounging  at  the  gates  of  his  college, — or  loitering  in  coffee 
Louses,  then  frequented  by  the  imdergraduates, — or  figuring  in  a  noc- 
turnal symposium, — or  acting  as  leader  of  the  University  men  in  the 
wars  between  "  town"  and  "gown."  His  frequent  breaohea  of  academic 
discipline  made  him  familiar  with  impositions,  confinements  within  the 
college,  privalaons  of  aiaeings,  and  threats  of  rustication.  He  rather 
prided  himself  in  such  puniSiments,  and,  instead  of  producing  reforma- 
tion, they  led  to  fresh  offences.  He  is  reported  to  have  often  taken  upon 
himself  the  blame  of  acta  in  which  he  had  no  hand,  for  the  pleasure  of 
arguing  the  case,  and  showing  his  ingenuity  in  justifying  what  he  waa 
supposed  to  have  done.  Equally  celebrated  was  he  for  waywardness  in 
getting  into  scrapes  and  for  cleverness  in  getting  out  of  them.  The 
statutes  of  the  University  enjoin  that  all  undergraduates  shall  wear 
habits  nigra  ant  mbfusco  colors,  and  speoiaJly  prohibit  collars  or  cufla  of 
a  different  colour  from  the  coat.  Thuriow  had  been  a  frequent  offender 
against  this  rule.  On  one  occasion,  meeting  a  fellow  whea  in  the  pro- 
hibited dress,  he  boldly  denied  that  he  had  transgressed.  "  What !" 
cried  the  Don,  "am  I  not  to  believe  my  own  eyes?"  "Not  always;" 

*  Sonthej's  Life  of  Cowper,  23. 

■j-  Thuriow  alwajs  apoke  kindly  of  Talbot,  but  Gonsidered  himself  bo  bar- 
boronaly  uaad  by  Brett,  that  he  fostered  an  inextinguisliable  hatred  of  him. 
While  Attorney  General,  going  into  a  bookseller's  shop  at  Norwich,  Brett  fol- 
lowed him,  and  taost  obsequiously  acoostod  him,  Thuriow  taking  no  notice  of 
him,  Brett  said, — "Mr.  Thorlow,  do  you  not  recollect  me!"  Mr.  Attorney 
Getierat:  "I  am  not  bound  to  reooileot  e^ery  scoundrel  who  ciiooEes  to  recol- 

X  By  the  kindness  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Chapman,  the  present  Master  of  the  College, 
I  have  been  favoured  Tfith  the  following  copy  of  his  matncutatiou. 

Extract  from  the  Mafaiculationi  Book  of  Qonville  and  Cains  College,  Cambridge, 
Gth  October,  1748: — "Edwardna,  filiua  Reverendi  Thomte  Thuriow,  Vicarii  de 
Tharaton,  in  Com.  Norf.  natua  apud  Brnien  in  eodem  Com.  educatus  per  bienmum 
in  .^dibus  patemis  apud  Tacoleston,  sub  Mag"  Browne,  dein  par  quadrien.  in 
Sohola  pubUoa  apud  Seaming,  sub  Mag"  Brett,  postremo  in  Sohola  puhlioa  Caa- 
tuarienai  aub  Mag"  Talbot,  annos  natus  17,  adniissns  est  Oct.  5,  Fens.  Minor 
sub  tutela  Mag''  Smith,  et  solvit  pro  ingress.  8».  id." 

^  Locked  tlie  outer  door  of  his  rooms. 
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and,  caating  off  his  coat  on  tlie  gvyss-plat,  ha  proved  that  the  gay  cuffs 
and  collar  were  affiscd  to  the  vest,  and  ingeniously  turned  over  the  coat. 
On  another  occasion,  the  master  having  thus  rebuked  him — "  Sir,  I 
never  come  to  the  window  without  seeing  you  idling  in  the  court," — the 
unabashed  undergraduate  replied,  "  Sir,  I  never  come  into  the  court 
without  seeing  you  idling  at  the  window."* 

At  last  he  was  summoned  before  the  Doan  of  his  Oollego — 3  worthy 
-  i7fii  -\  m^n,  hut  weak  and  formal — for  non-attendance  at  chapel, 

L  ■     ■  '-I  and  had  an  imposition  set  him — to  translate  a  paper  of 

the  "  Spectator"  into  Greek.  He  duly  performed  the  task,  taking  con- 
siderable pains  with  it ;  but,  instead  of  bringing  his  translation  (as  he 
well  knew  duty  required)  to  the  tmposer,  he  intimated  to  him  that  he 
had  delivered  it  to  the  College  tutor,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
good  Grecian,  This  Mr.  Dean  construed  into  an  unpardonable  insult, 
and  he  ordered  the  delinquent,  as  in  eases  of  the  gravest  complexion,  to 
be  summoned  before  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  the  College.  The  charge 
being  made  and  proved,  Tharlow  was  asked  what  he  had  to  say  in  defence 
or  extenuation  of  his  conduct  ?  "  Please  your  worships,"  said  he,  "  no 
one  respects  Mr.  Dean  more  than  I  do;  and,  out  of  tenderness  to  him, 
1  carried  my  exercise  to  one  who  could  inform  him  whether  I  had  obeyed 
his  orders."  This  plain  insinuation  that  the  Dean  was  little  acquainted 
with  the  G-reek  tongue  was  the  more  galling  as  being  known  to  be  well 
founded,  and  was  considered  by  him  an  enormous  aggra  at  on  of  the 
original  injury.  He  denounced  it  as  a  flying  in  the  face  of  all  author  ty 
and  foretold  that  the  discipline  of  the  College  was  at  an  end  f  tl  y  d  d 
not  now  proceed  with  the  utmost  severity.  In  conclusion  he  Id 
that  "rustication  would  only  be  laughed  at  by  the  offend  and  that 
expulsion  was  the  only  adequate  punishment." 

There  was  no  denying  that  the  offence  was  a  serious  one,  but  considera- 
ble sympathy  was  felt  for  the  young  gentleman,  who,  although  his  future 
greatness  was  little  dreamed  of,  was  known  to  possess  social  good  quali- 
ties, and  to  evince  eseelleut  abilities  when  he  chose  to  exert  them.  In 
mitigation,  they  likewise  remembered  the  dash  of  absurdity  about  Mr. 
Dean  which  had  often  made  him  the  butt  of  the  combination  room.  In 
particular.  Smith,  the  tutor  (afterwards  head  of  the  house),  put  in  a  good 
word  for  the  culprit,  and,  to  avoid  setting  a  brand  upon  him  which  might 
ruin  him  for  life,  proposed  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  remove  his 
name  from  the  College  books,  and  that  no  otter  proceedings  should  be 
taken  against  him.  Notwithstanding  the  stout  resistance  of  the  Dean, 
this  suggestion  was  adopted.  Thurlow  gratefully  a«quiesoed,  and  thus 
left  Cambridge  without  a  degree.f 

*  I  have  reoeivec!  auother  Tersioii  of  the  story,  wHch  soma  may  prefer:— 
Master  of  Caius:  "Mr.  Thurlow,  I  never  look  out  of  this  window  but  I  see  you 
passing  under  it."  Thwlow:  "And  I  never  paaa  under  tMs  window,  Sir,  but  I 
Bee  you  loolting  out  of  it," 

f  In  a  oommuuioation  respecting  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  with  which  I  have 
been  honoured  by  Dr.  Chapman,  the  present  learned  Master  of  Caius,  after 
stating  that  Ihe  traditions  raspaoting  him  at  Cambridge  had  become  Tary  faint, 
he  sajs, — "I  have  always  understood  that,  having  set  at  defiance  all  College 
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Not  withstanding  his  ivregwlarlties,  there  can  fce  no  douht  that  he  de- 
lived  great  benefit  from  his  residence  there.  He  had  occasional  fits  of 
severe  application  ;  and,  always  having  a  contempt  for  frivolity,  when  he 
seemed  to  be  idle  he  was  enlarging  hia  stook  of  knowledge  and  sharpen-" 
ing  his  intellect  by  conversing  with  men  of  strong  sense  and  solid- 
acquirements. 

Among  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  life,  it  did  so  happen  that  the  refrac- 
tory disciple,  thus  discarded  from  the  bosom  of  Alma  Mater,  readied 
the  highest  civil  dignity  in  the  state ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  relate,  that, 
when  presiding  on  the  woolsacli,  he  recollected  the  friendly  interference 
of  Dr.  Smith,  and  caused  him  to  be  appointed  chancellor  of  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln. 

It  is  even  said,  that  he  afterwards  handsomely  made  atonement  to 
"Mr.  Dean."  The  story  goes,  that  he  had  had  an  earlier  quarrel  with 
this  functionary,  who  had  interrupted  him,  rather  sharply,  with  the 
question,  "  Pray,  sir,  do  you  know  to  whom  you  ai-e  speaking  1"  bidding 
him  to  recollect  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  no  less  a  person  than  the 
DEiN  OP  THE  College.  This  hint  was  not  lost  upon  Thurlow,  who 
then,  and  ever  after,  began  and  interlarded  every  sentence  he  addressed 
to  him  with  the  vocative  "  Mu.  Dean  ;"  this  banter  being  doubly  galling 
to  the  assertor  of  the  title,  as  he  could  not  consistently  appear  to  be 
offended  by  it.  When  the  flippant  youth,  who  had  been  so  nearly  ex- 
pelled from  his  college,  had  a  little  while  held  the  Great  Seal,  the  iodi- 
vidual  who  had  proposed  and  pressed  his  espulsion  obeying  a  summons' 
to  wait  upon  him,  the  Chancellor's  first  salutation  to  him  was  "  Mr. 
Dean,  how  d'ye  do  f  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you  Mr.  Dean."  "  My 
Lord,"  he  observed,  somewhat  sullenly,  "  I  am  no  longer  Mr,  Dean." 
"  That  is  as  you  please ;  and  it  shall  not  be  mj  fault  if  the  title  does  not 
still  belong  to  you,  for  I  have  a  deanery  at  my  disposal,  which  is  very 
much  at  your  service,  Mr.  Dean."* 

This  generosity  was  very  honourable  to  Thurlow,  for  (as  he  well  knew) 
antliorit;,  it  became  seceasary  to  senil  him  away.  I  liave  searched  our  records, 
and  csn  £ad  no  recarded  charge  against  him,  or  an;  sentence  passed  upon  him  ; 
BO  I  conclude  his  friends  were  advised  to  take  him  from  College,  He  was  ad- 
mitted Get.  5,  1748,  and  elected  a  scholar  on  Dr.  Perae'a  foundation  Oct.  12, 
1748 ;  thia  he  held  till  Lady-day,  1751,  when  his  last  stipend  was  paid  him.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  his  name  was  taken  oS  our  books  about  that  time,  as  it 
does  not  appear  in  our  Ust  of  scholarB  at  Mich.  1761," 

A  leEimed  friend  of  mine,  now  in  a  judicial  station,  writes  to  me — "  When  I 
visited  Brighton  in  my  first  Cambridge  vacation,  Thurlow  asked  me  of  what  Col- 
lege 1  waa,  '  Of  Caius,'  I  replied,  '  and  I  keep  in  the  some  rooma  in  which  your 
Lordship  is  said  to  have  kept.'  '  I  hope  you  witl  Aecp  them,'  was  the  reply.  I 
did  not  then  know  how  the  ex-Chancellor  had  lost  theni." 

*  This  aneodote,  which  has  often  appeared  in  print,  ia  probably  considerably 
embellished ;  but  so  much  I  know,  from  undoubted  private  authority, — that  the 
Dean's  name  was  Qoodricli ;  that  he  accepted  a  coUege  living  in  Dorsetshire ; 
that  at  the  first  visitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  after  Thurlow  was  Chan- 
cellor, Mr,  Goodrich  said  to  the  Bishop,  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  some  prefer- 
matit  from  him,  as  I  was  the  only  fellow  who  dared  to  punish  him ;"  aud  that, 
the  Bishop  having  mentioned  this  t<i  the  Chancellor,  the  old  Caius  man  exctaimed, 
"It  is  ti'ue!  he  is  right,  and  a  living  he  shall  have!" 
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on  his  beiog  made  Ohauoollor  his  CoUego  met  to  deliberate  whether  they 
should  aot  congratuiato  him  (according  to  custom)  on  his  elevation, — 
when  Br.  Smith,  the  Master,  objected,  saying  "that  it  would  he  an  insult, 
under  the  ciroumatances  attending  his  Lordship's  removal  from  College," 
^-and  the  proposal  fell  to  the  ground. 

His  early  destination  for  the  har  remaining  unaltered,  he  had  heen 
entered  of  the  Inner  Temple  while  an  un dor-graduate  at  Camhridge  ;* 
and  as  soon  aa  he  quitted  the  Uuiversit j  he  took  chambers,  and  began  to 
ieep  terms  by  eating  a  certain  number  of  dinners  in  the  hall — this,  since 
the  disuse  of  "moots"  and  "readings,"  being  the  only  eurriculuni  of 
legal  education  in  England. 

The  voluntary  discipline  of  a  special  pleader's  office  was  not  yet  estab- 
lished, although  Tom  Waeren,  the  great  founder  of  the  special  pleading 
race,  to  whom  I  oan  trace  up  my  pedigree,  was  then  beginning  to  flourish. f 
The  usual  custom  was,  to  plaee  the  aspirant  for  the  bar  aa  a  pupil  in  the 
office  of  a  solicitor,  wliere  he  was  supposed  to  learn  how  actions  were 
commenced  and  conducted,  with  the  practice  of  the  different  courts  of  law 
and  equity.  For  young  Thurlow  was  selected  the  office  of  Mr.  Chapman, 
a  very  eminent  solicitor,  who  carried  on  business  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  Hera 
he  met,  as  a  brother  pupil,  the  celebrated  William  Cowper,  author  of 
"  The  Task."  The  poet  contracted  a  great  friendship  for  him,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  his  cousjn,  Lady  Hasketh,  who  lived  in  Southampton  Row, 
then  a  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town.  This  gay  house  was  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  brother- pupils  than  the  smoky  chambers  of 
the  attorney,  smelling  of  musty  parchment ;  and  here  they  frivolously 
passed  a,  great  part  of  their  time.     Cowper,  in  a  private  letter  written 

Edwardui  fhuTlow,  getterosus,  filiua  et  hares  appartm 
%t.  Mary,  in  comUalu  Norfolk,  Oleriei." 
— I  f  I  delight  to  tMnk  that  my  epecial 

I  pleading  father,  now  turned  of  eighty,  is 

I  still  aliyo,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 

faonltiea.     He  lived  to  see  four  sons  sit- 

I  ting  together  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
3N.  Lord  Ljndhurst,  Lord  Uenman,  Lord  Cot- 
I  tocliam,  and  Lord  Camplsell.  To  the  un- 
speakable advantage  of  having  been  three 
years  his  pupil,  I  chiefly  ascribe  ray  sno- 
oess  at  tie  bar,  I  hare  great  pride  in 
reoarding  that  when,  at  ^e  end  of  my 

first  yeEir,  he   disoovered  that  it  would 

I  not  be  quite  convenient  for  me  to  give 

him  a  second  fee.  of  one  hundred  guineas, 

!  he   not  only  refused  to   take   a  second, 

but  insisted  on  retnming  me  the  first. 
Of  all  the  lawyers,  I  tare  ever  known, 
be  has  the  finest  analytical  head  ;  and  if 
lie  bad  devoted  himself  to  soienoe,  I  am 
sure  tiat  he  would  have  earned  great 
fame  as  a  discoverer.  His  disposition  and 
Ms  manners  have  made  him  universally 
beloved.— A.  d.  1817. 


Tosi  Wakbes. 
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many  years  after,  gives  tHa  account  of  their  studies : — "  I  did  actually 
live  three  years  with  Mr.  Chapman,  that  is  to  say,  I  slept  three  years  in 
his  house;  but  I  lived,  that  is  to  say,  1  spent  my  days,  in  Soutliampton 
Eow,  as  you  very  well  remember.  There  was  I  and  the  future  Lord 
Chancellor  constantly  employed,  from  morning  till  night,  in  giggling, 
and  making  others  giggle,  instead  of  studying  the  law." 

Thurlow,  while  denominated  "a  student  of  law,"  affected  the  charac- 
ter of  an  idler.*  He  wm  fond  of  society ;  without  being  addicted  to  ha- 
bitual intemperance,  he  occasionally  indulged  in  deep  potations;  and, 
although  his  manners  were  somewhat  rough  and  bearish,  as  he  had  groat 
powers  of  cntertaiumeat,  his  company  was  much  courted  by  the  loungers 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  Thus  a  good  deal  of  his  time  was  stolen  from 
study,  and  he  could  not  lay  in  such  stores  of  learning  as^Selden  and 
Hale,  in  the  preceding  century, — who,  for  years  together,  read  sixteen 
hours  a  day.  But  he  by  no  means  neglected  prepai-ation  for  his  pro- 
fession to  the  extreme  degree  which  he  pretended.  He  had  an  admi- 
rable head  for  the  law,  with  a  quick  perception  and  a  retentive  memory ; 
BO  that  he  made  greater  progress  than  some  plodders  who  were  at  work 
all  day  long  and  a  great  part  of  every  night.  He  attended  the  remark- 
able toials  and  arguments  which  came  on  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  pick- 
ed up  a  good  deal  of  legal  knowledge  while  ho  seemed  only  to  be  abus- 
ing the  coaneel  and  laughing  at  the  judges.  He  would  still  shut  himself 
up  for  whole  mornings,  barring  his  outer  door, — when  he  not  only 
would  seize  upon  a  classic,  and  get  up  the  literature  of  the  day,  but  make 
a  serious  attack  oa  Littleton  and  Plowden,  He  did  go  almost  every 
evening  to  Nando's  coffee-house,  near  'Xemple  Bar,  and  swaggered  and 
talked  loud  there  about  polities  and  scandal,  new  plays  and  favourite 
actresses;  but— if  he  had  not  taken  too  much  of  the  punch  which  Mrs. 
Humplirie's,  the  landlady,  was  celebrated  for  compounding,  and  her  fair 
daughter  served — on  returning  to  bis  chambers  he  would  read  diligently, 

before  going  to  rest,  till  his  candles  turned  dim   |-  -.-co 1 754  i 

in  the  morning  light.     His  contemporary,  Crad-   L  ■     ■  -J 

doek,  who  was  admitted  to  his  entire  intimacy,  and  from  whom  he  con- 
cealed nothing,  writes,  "  It  was  generally  supposed  that  Thurlow  in  early 
life  was  idle;  but  I  always  found  him  close  at  study  in  a  morning, 
when  I  have  called  at  the  Temple ;  and  he  frequently  went  no  furtder 
in  an  evening  than  to  N^ando's,  and  then  only  io  his  disJiabilU."*     It  is 

*  This  affeotatioii,  wWdi  I  belieye  has  gone  out  of  fashion  like  "  iair  powder" 
and  "  Eborts,"  eurvived  to  my  time.  I  knew  an  eioeedingly  clever  young  man, 
who,  hayiug  taken  a  high  degree  at  Cambridge,  in  reality  studied  the  law  very 
aaaidaously,  but  who  preteadod  to  be  idle,  or  to  read  only  hooka  of  amusement. 
Keversiug  the  praetioe  of  the  hero  of  the  PifiiUEa's  Guide, — who,  if  "  Hawke" 
or  "Bitsiard,"  or  any  attorney,  was  approaching,  conveyed  the  object  of  hia 
affecUoua  into  the  cqal-hole,  aad  pretended  lo  be  reading  the  '•Hoclrma  plad- 
tmtdi," — my  friend,  who  was  in  tie  habit  of  poring  over  "  Coke  upon  Littleton," 
bad  a  conMvaace  by  which,  on  a  knock  coming  to  the  door,  this  black-lettor 
tome  diBftppeared,  and  there  was  subsHtuted  for  it  a  novel,  the  name  of  -which  I 
need  not  mention."  If  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  conquered  all  such  follies ; 
but  he  was  destined  to  an  early  grave. 

j-  Craddoolc's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  79.     I  presume  the  dishabilU  meant  that  he 
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qaite  clear,  from  his  euocessM  combats  with  the  members  of  tlie  "  Li- 
terary Club,"  and  with  the  first  lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall,  that  he 
had  eifectually,  though  irregulaily,  devoted  himself  to  literature  and 
law.  Let  me,  then,  ansiously  caution  the  student  against  being  misled 
by  the  delueive  hope  which  the  supposed  idleness  of  Thurlow  has  engen- 
dered,—that  a  luau  may  become  a  great  lawyer,  and  rLse  with  credit  to 
the  highest  offices,  without  application.  Thurlow  never  would  have 
been  Ohancellor  if  he  had  not  studied  his  profession;  and  he  would 
hare  been  a  much  greater  Chancellor,  and  would  have  left  a  much 
higher  name  to  posterity,  if  he  had  studied  it  more  steadily. 

On  the  22d  of  Norember,  175i,  the  benchers  of  his  Society,  who  were 
supposed  to  direct  his  studies,  and  to  examine  into  his  proficiency,  hav- 
ing ascertained  that  he  had  kept  twelve  terms  by  eating  the  requisite 
number  of  dinners  in  the  Hall  each  term, — called  him  to  the  bar,  vouch- 
ing his  sufficiency  to  advocate  the  causes  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  all 
courts,  civil  and  criminal.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  ba«k  rows  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  of  which  Sir  Dudley  Rjdei  was  then  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  he  went  the  Western  Circuit,  of  which  Henley  and  Pratt  were 
the  leaders.  But  for  several  years  he  met  with  little  success  either  ia 
17')4  1  '"  assist  him;  his  reputation  for  idleness  repelled  business 
y  '^'  '-I    town  or  country.  He  had  no  family  interest  or  eonnesion 

from  his  chambers,  and  he  was  too  proud  to  hug  the  attorneys  or  to  try 
to  g(it  forward  by  unworthy  means. 

When  he  had  been  a  few  years  at  the  bar,  ho  fell  into  pecuniary 
straits.  His  fether  had  espected  that  fees  would  immediately  flow  ia 
upon  him,  and  proposed  to  withdraw,  instead  of  increasing,  the  very  mo- 
derate allowance  which  was  his  sole  support.  It  ia  even  said  that  the 
future  Chancellor,  although  he  practised  a  laudable  economy,  was  actu- 
ally reduced  to  the  following  stratagem  to  procure  a  horse  to  carry  him 
round  the  circuit :  He  went  to  a  horse-dealer,  and  said  to  him  that  he 
wished  to  purchase  a  good  roadster — price  being  no  object  to  him — but 
that  he  must  have  a  feir  trial  of  the  animal's  paces  before  he  concluded 
the  bargain.  The  trial  being  conceded,  he  rode  off  to  Winchester,  and 
having  been  well  carried  all  the  way  round,  but  still  without  any  pro- 
fessional luck,  he  returned  the  horse  to  his  owner,  saying  that  "  the  ani- 
mal, notwithstanding  some  good  points,  did  not  altogether  suit  Lim.'' 

At  last  fortune  sniiled  upon  him.  By  some  chance  ho  had  a  brief  in 
the  case  of  Lu/ce  Eohinson  v.  the  Earl  of  WincheUea,  tried  before  Lord 

entered  the  ooffee-lionae  without  wearing  a  cut  velvet  suit  anii  a  sword,  as  law- 
yers still  did  when  they  entered  into  fine  oompanj.  Haviug  reached  eitreme  old 
nge,  he  told  bia  youngest  nephew  (from  whom  I  received  the  statement)  iliat 
"  when  young  he  read  much  at  iiiglit ;  and  that  ooea,  while  at  college,  having 
been  unable  to  complete  a  particular  line  in  a  Latin  poem  he  was  composing,  it 
rested  so  on  Ma  mind  tluit  he  dreamed  of  it,  completed  it  in  his  aleep,  wroi*  it 
out  next  morning,  and  received  manj  compliments  on  ita  clasaioal  and  felieitoua 
turn." — This  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  monli,  who,  being  appointed  to  write 
the  epitaph  of  Bede,  oaA.  being  much  puzzled  for  an  epithet,  feU  asleep,  and  in 
his  dream  was  supplied  by  an  angel  wHh  the  following  line : — 
"  Hacoe  jaeent  fossa  Beb^  venerabUis  ossa," 
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Mansfield,  at  Guildhall.  The  leader  on  the  opposite  side  was  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  then  the  tyrant  of  the  har,  who  began  by  treating  the  unknown 
junior  with  his  usual  arroganoe.  Thia  Thurlow  resented  with  great  spirit. 
Tbey  got  into  an  altercation,  in  wbioh  Tharlow  had  with  him  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  bar  and  the  by-standers,  and,  with  a  happy  mixtui-e  of 
argument  and  sarcasm,  he  completely  put  down  bis  antagonist.  The 
attorneys  who  bad  smarted  much  under  Norton's  despotic  rule  were  es- 
ceedingly  delighted,  and  resolved  to  patronise  the  man  who  had  ebown  so 
much  courage  and  capacity.* 

Briefs  in  cases  of  a  peculiar  character  did  come  in,  and  he  was  now 
known  and  talked  of  in  the  profession  as  one  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  great  resources,  and  likely  one  day  to  makeafignre;  but    _  1760  T 

still  be  had  few  constant  clients,  and  little  regular  busi-    L  ■    ■  'J 

Dcss.  He  had  not  credit  for  possessing  much  technical  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  be  did  not  always  eshibit  that  eubordination  which  the  leader 
expects  in  a  junior  counsel,  and  which  indeed  the  interest  of  the  client 
demands.  In  short,  he  disdained  to  "  play  second  fiddle"  to  those  whom 
be  conceived  inferior  performers.  There  was  no  chance  of  bis  getting 
forward  in  the  routine  progress  of  professional  advancement,  and  bis 
friends  were  still  under  much  apprehension  of  his  ultimate  failure. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Le  made  bis  fortune  by  his  great  speech  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Douglas  cause.  But  this  story  is 
utterly  demolished  by  the  slightest  attention  to  dates.  The  hearing  of 
that  celebrated  appeal,  in  which  he  certainly  gave  the  finest  display  of 
his  forensic  powers,  did  not  come  on  till  January,  J76S)j  and  before  then 
be  had  long  had  a  silk  gown,  he  led  his  circuit,  be  was  engaged  in  every 
important  case  which  came  on  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  he  had  been 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Tamworth,  How- 
ever, bis  retainer  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  appellant  in  the  Douglas 
cause  truly  bad  a  very  material  and  very  favourable  influence  upon  his 
destiny.  The  oocurrence  is  said  to  have  happened  by  the  purest  acci- 
dent. According  to  legal  tradition,  soon  after  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Session  in  Scotland  that  the  alleged  son  of  Lady  Jane  Douglas  was  a 
supposititious  child  purchased  at  Paris,  the  question,  which  escited  great 
interest  all  over  Europe,  was  diseu^ed  one  evening  at  Nando's  coffee- 
house— from  its  excellent  punch,  and  the  ministrations  of  a  younger 
daughter  of  the  landlady,  stiU  Thurlow'a  favourite  haunt.  At  this  time, 
and  indeed  when  I  myself  first  began  the  study  of  the  law,  the  modem 
0  nb  y  m  was  unknown ;  and  (as  in  the  time  of  Swift  and  Addison) 
*  uoa  myself  present  when,  UQder  very  eimilar  circumstiinces.  Topping  at 
on  pu  i  himself  into  great  business  at  Guilclliall,  by  putting  down  Qibba, 
th      A  y  General — quoting  Uie  indignant  description  by  Cassins  of  tlie 

tyranny      Cseaac; — 

'  Why,  nian,  he  doth  bestride  the  nan-ow  world, 

Like  s.  Colossus  ;  and  we  petty  men 

IValk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  aljout 

To  find  ourselves  diahonourable  graves. 

The  fault — is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  nndeiliugs." 
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men  went  ia  tbc  evenings  for  society  to  cofFee-houaes,  in  which  they  ex- 
peeted  to  encounter  a  particular  set  of  acqiiaia lance,  but  whicli  were 
open  to  all  who  chose  to  enter  and  offer  to  join  ia  the  conversation,  at 
the  risk  of  meeting  with  cold  looks  and  mortifying  rebuffs.  Thurlow, 
like  his  contemporary  Dr.  Johnson,  took  great  pains  in  gladiatorial  dis- 
onaaion,  knowing  that  he  excelled  in  it,  and  he  was  pleased  and  excited 
when  he  found  a  large  body  of  good  listonors.  On  the  evening  in  ques- 
tion, a  friend  of  his  at  the  English  bar  strongly  applauded  the  judgment 
against  the  supposed  heir  of  the  house  of  Douglas.  For  this  reason, 
probably,  Thurlow  took  the  contrary  side.  Like  most  other  lawyers,  he 
had  read  the  evidence  attentively,  and  in  a  succinct  but  masterly  state- 
ment he  gave  an  abstract  of  it  to  prove  that  the  claimant  was  indeed  the 
genuine  issue  of  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband, — dexterously  repelling  the 
objections  to  the  claim,  and  contending  that  there  were  admitted  facts 
which  were  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  the  child  being  the  son  of 
the  French  rope-dancer.  Haying  finished  his  argument  and  his  punch,  be 
withdrew  to  bis  chambers,  pleaaed  with  the  victory  which  he  had  obtained 
over  his  antagonist,  who  waa  no  match  for  him  in  dialectics,  and  who  had 
ventured  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  question  without  having  suf- 
ficiently studied  it.  Thurlow,  after  reading  a  little  brief  for  a  motion  in 
the  King's  Bench,  which  his  clerk  had  reoeived  in  his  absence,  went  to 
bed,  thinking  no  more  of  the  Douglas  cauae,  and  ready,  according  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  tali,  to  support  the  spurioueness  of  the  claimant  with 
equal  zeal.  But  it  so  happened  that  two  Scotch  law  agents,  who  had 
come  up  from  Edinburgh  to  enter  the  appeal,  having  heard  of  the  fame 
of  Nando's,  and  having  been  told  that  some  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
English  bar  were  to  be  seen  there,  bad  at  a  side  table  been  quiet  listeners 
of  the  disputation,  and  were  amnaingty  struck  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
the  case  and  the  acuteness  which  Thurlow  had  exhibited.  The  moment 
he  was  gone  they  went  to  the  landlady  and  inquired  who  he  was  ?  They 
had  never  heard  his  name  before;  but,  finding  that  he  was  a  barrister, 
thej  resolved  to  retain  him  as  junior  to  prepare  the  appellant's  case,  and 
to  prompt  those  who  were  to  lead  it  at  the  bar  of  tho  House  of  Lords. 
A  difS.oulty  had  occurred  about  the  preparation  of  the  casej  for  there 
was  a  wise  determination  that,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  stake,  the 
nature  of  the  question,  and  the  consideration  that  it  was  to  be  decided 
by  English  law  Lords,  the  plaidoi/er  should  be  drawn  by  English  counsel, 
and  the  beads  of  the  bar  who  were  retained — from  their  numerous  avo- 
cations— had  refused  to  submit  to  this  preliminary  drudgery. 

Nest  morning  a  retainer,  in  "Douglas  y  The  Duke  of  JSamUlon," 
was  left  at  Thurlow'a  chambers,  with  an  immense  pile  of  papers,  having 
a  fee  indorsed  upon  them,  ten  times  as  large  as  he  had  ever  before  re- 
ceived. At  a  conference  with  the  agents  (who  took  no  notice  of  Natt- 
do's),  an  explanation  was  given  of  what  was  expected  of  him, — the 
Scotchman  hinting  that  his  feme  bad  reached  the  "  Parliament  House  at 
Edinburgh."  He  readily  undertook  the  task,  and  did  it  the  moat  ample 
justice,  showing  that  he  could  command,  upon  occasion,  not  only  striking 
elocution,  but  pafient  industry.     He  repeatedly  peruaed  and  weighed 
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every  deposition,  every  document,  and  every  pleading  that  liad  ever  teen 
brought  forward  during  the  suit ;  and  he  drew  a  most  masterly  case, 
which  mainly  led  to  the  success  of  the  appeal,  and  whioh  I  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  law  stadent  as  a  model  of  lucid  arrangemeut  and 
forcible  reasoning. 

While  so  employed,  he  made  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  relations 
and  conuectiona  of  the  Douglas  family,  who  took  the  deepest  interest  ia 
the  result;  and,  amongst  others,  with  the  old  Duchess  of  Queensbevrj, 
the  well-known  friend  of  Gay,  Pope,  Swift,  and  tho  other  wits  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  When  she  had  got  over  the  hluutness  of  his 
manners  (which  were  certainly  not  those  of  the  vieille  emir),  sho  was 
mightily  taien  with  him,  and  declared  that  since  the  banishment  of  At- 
terbuiy  and  the  death  of  Bolingbroke,  she  had  met  with  no  Englishman 
whose  coEvei-sation  was  so  charniiDg.  She  added  that,  being  a  genuine 
Toiy,  she  had  considerable  influence  witli  Lord  IJute,  the  new  favourite, 
and  even  with  the  young  Sovereign  himself,  who  had  a  just  respect  for 
hereditary  right,  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  family  whom  his  own  had 
somewhat  irregularly  supplanted.  On  this  hint  Thurlow  spoke,  and, 
with  the  boldness  that  belonged  to  his  character,  said  that  "  a  sitk  gown 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  him."  Her  Grace  was  as  much  surprised 
as  if  he  had  expressed  a  wish,  to  wear  a  silk  petticoat — but,  upon  aa 
explanation  that  the  wisbed-for  fevonr  was  the  appointment  to  tho  dig- 
nity of  King's  Counsel,  in  the  gift  of  the  Government,  she  promised 
that  it  should  be  conferred  upon  him. 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  Lord  Bute  made  no  sort  of  difSeulty 
when  told  that  the  number  of  King's  Counsel  might  be  indeflnitelj  in- 
creased, bringing  only  a  charge  of  40^.  a  y«ar  on  the  public,  with  an 
allowaoce  of  stationery.* 

Lord  Northington,  in  whose  department  stiictly  the  job  was,  boggled 
a  iittle,  for  he  knew  Eothing  of  Thurlow,  except  remembering  him  a 
noisy  briefless  junior  on  the  Western  Circuit ;  and,  upon  inquiry,  he 
found  that  noitker  from  his  standing  nor  his  business  had  he  any  fair  pre- 
tension to  be  called  within  the  bar ;  but  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  con- 
trived that  George  III.,  although  then  he  had  never  seen  the  man  to  whom 
be  was  afterwards  so  much  attached,  should  intimate  to  the  Chancellor 
that  this  young  lawyer's  promotion  would  bo  personally  agreeable  to  bis 
Majesty  himself,  and  all  the  Chancellor's  objections  instantly  vanished. 
In  Dee.  1761,  Thurlow  boldly  doffed  his  stuif  gown  for  the  silk,  renounc- 
ing his  privilege  to  draw  law  papers,  or  to  appear  aa  junior  counsel  for 
any  plaintiff. 

In  the  following  term  he  was  elected  a  Ecncher  of  tho  Inner  Temple, 
but  it  was  some  time  doubtful  whether  be  would  reap  rj  vrm  1 
any  other  fniits  from  bis  new  rank.     Eival  barristers    <■        '  '■' 

complained  much,  that  in  the  seventh  year  from  his  call,  being  known 

*  IVitli  this  went  a  certain  number  of  bags  to  carry  briefti;  and  when  I  entered 
the  pvofosaian.  no  man  at  tie  bar  could  carry  a  bag  iriio  had  not  received  one  from 
a  King's  Counael.  All  these  jerquisites  were  swept  away  by  tlio  llefurm  Ministry 
of  1830. 
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for  Dothing  except  his  jrapertinence  to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  lie  shonld 
"be  put  oyer  the  heads  of  somo  who  might  have  heen  his  father;  while 
the  general  consolation  was,  "  that  the  sillc  gown  eould  never  answer  to 
him,  and  that  he  had  cut  hia  own  throat."  He  himself  had  no  misgiv- 
ings, and  there  were  a  few  of  more  discernment  who  then  predicted  that 
he  would  eventually  rise  to  the  highest  office  in  his  profession.* 

In,  truth,  his  success  was  certain.  With  the  respeotahle  share  he  pos- 
sessed of  real  talents  and  of  valuable  acquirements,  together  with  his 
physical  advantages  of  dark  complexion,  strongly  marked  features,  pierc- 
ing eyes,  bushy  eye-hrowa,  and  sonorous  voice,  all  worked  to  the  host 
effect  by  an  immeasurable  share  of  self-confidence, — he  could  not  fail. 
This  last  quality  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  greatness. 

Of  him  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  seems  to  have  heen  speaking 
prophetically,  if,  aecording  to  her  evident  meaning,  jou  substitute  "  self- 
confidence"  for  "  impudence," — which  properly  belongs  only  to  a  shame- 
less impostor.  "  A  moderate  merit,"  writes  she,  "  with  a  large  share  of 
impuchnce,  is  more  probable  to  be  advanced  than  the  greatest  qualifica- 
tions without  it.  The  first  necessary  qualification  is  imjmdence,  and  (aa 
Demosthenes  said  of  action  in  oratory)  the  second  is  im/pudenee,  and  the 
third  still  impudence.  No  modest  man  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  make  his 
fortune.  Your  friends,  Lord  Halifax,  Robert  Walpole,  and  all  other  re- 
markable instances  of  quick  advancement,  have  been  remarkably  im/pu- 
dent.  The  ministry  is  like  a  play  at  court;  there's  a  little  door  to  get 
in,  and  a  great  crowd  without— shoving  and  thrusting  who  shall  be  fore- 
most ;  people  who  knock  others  with  their  elbows,  disregard  a  little  kick 
on  the  shins,  and  still  thrust  heartily  forwards,  are  sure  of  a  good  place. 
Toar  modest  man  stands  behind  in  the  crowd,  is  shoved  about  by  every 
body,  his  clothes  torn,  almost  squeezed  to  death — and  sees  a  thousand 
get  in  before  him,  that  don't  make  so  good  a  figure  as  himself." 

When  Thtirlow  appeared  in  court  with  bis  silk  robe  and  full-bottom 
wig — lowering  frowns  and  contemptuous  smiles  successively  passing  across 
his  visage  as  the  arguments  or  the  judgment  proceeded — the  solicitors 
eould  not  behold  him  without  some  secret  awe,  and  without  believing  that 
he  was  possessed  of  some  mysterious  powera  which  he  could  bring  into 
activity  in  their  service.  When,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  opening  his 
mouth,  he  spoke  in  a  sort  of  oracular  or  judicial  tone,  as  if  he  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  pronounce  the  verdiot  or  judgment  in  favour  of  his 
client.  He  appeared  to  think  that  his  opponent  was  guilty  of  great  pre- 
sumption in  controverting  any  of  his  positions;  and,  unless  his  cause  was 
desperately  bad  (when  he  would  spontaneously  give  it  up),  he  tried  to 
convey  the  notion  that  the  judges,  if  they  showed  any  disposition  to 
decide  against  him,  were  chargeable  with  gross  ignorance,  or  were  actu- 
ated by  some  corrupt  motive.  By  such  arta  he  was  soon  in  first-rate 
business,  and  all  of  a  sudden — from  extreme  poverty — in  the  receipt  of 
a  very  large  income.  I  do  not  find  that  he  was  counsel  in  any  celebrated 
oases  before  he  was  Solicitor  General;  hut  Burrow  and  the  other  cotem- 

*  See  vol.  T.  p,  2G4,  of  Soutiej's  edition  of  Cowper's  Works, 
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porary  reporters  show  that,  during  tbe  eiglit  foIlowiDg  jeara,  he  argued 
maDy  of  the  moat  important  questions  of  law  which  came  on  for  decision 
in  Weatminster  Hall. 

Hitherto  he  had  taken  little  part  in  politics,  and  he  seemed  in  a  state 
of  perfect  lEdifierenee  between  the  two  parties,  associating  with  the  mem- 
bers of  hoth  indiscriminately — in  conversation  sometimes  speaking  for 
and  sometimes  against  the  taxing  of  the  colonies,  and  sometimes  censur- 
ing and  sometimes  defending  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes,  Now  beginning 
to  feel  the  slings  of  ambition,  and  resolved  upon  political  advancement, 
it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  side.  During  Lord  Chatham's  second  minis- 
try, the  Whigs  had  gone  down  in  the  world  most  lamentably,  and  they 
seemed  to  have  lost  for  ever  their  illustrious  chief.  Toryism  was  deci- 
dedly favoured  at  Court,  and  had  the  ascendency  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Thuilow  declared  himself  a  Tory,  and,  on  the  interest  of 
the  party  he  had  joined,  in  the  new  parliament  which  met  in  May,  176S, 
he  was  returned  for  Tamworth,  since  illustrated  by  a  still  more  distin- 
guished representative.  To  this  party  he  most  zealously  and  unscrupu- 
lously adhered  till  he  was  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal  by  the  younger 
Pitt;  but  I  am  afraid  that,  in  his  heart,  he  cared  little  about  Tory  prin- 
ciples, and  that  he  professed  and  acted  upou  them  so  long  only  to  please 
the  King  and  to  aggrandize  himself. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  from  hia  impetuous  and  sanguine  tamper, 
that  he  would  have  been  eager  to  gain  parliamentary  distinction  as  soon 
as  he  had  taken  his  seat;  but  he  had  not  yet  selected  his  leader  from 
the  different  sections  into  which  the  Tories  were  then  subdivided,  and  he 
was  cautious  not  to  commit  himself  till  it  should  be  scon  who  gained  the 
ascendency. 

Meanwhile  the  Douglas  appeal,  after  eight  years'  preparation,  came  on 
■to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  attracted    j.  ivfion 

a  greater  share  of  public  attention  than  any  political  de-  L  ■    ■  -J 

bate  in  either  House.  Thurlow  led  for  the  appellant,  and  having  for 
years  devoted  himself  to  the  case,  by  his  admirable  pleading  he  showed 
what  eseellenoe  he  might  have  reached,  and  what  solid  fame  he  might 
have  acquired,  if  his  industry  had  been  equal  to  his  talent. 

This  was  a  very  brilliant  passage  of  his  life,  for  he  was  not  only  rap- 
turously applauded  as  an  advocate,  but  he  gained  immense  eclat  for  his 
courage  and  gentlemanlike  deportment  in  an  affair  of  honour  to  which 
the  cause  gave  rise.  As  counsel  for  Mr.  Douglas  the  appellant,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  animadvert  with  much  severity  on  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Stewart,  a  gentleman  of  education  and  well  esteemed  in  the 
world,  who  had  been  concerned  as  an  agent  in  getting  up  the  evidence 
and  conducting  the  suit  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  As  soon  as  Thurlow 
had  finished  his  first  day's  argument,  Stewart  sent  him  a  challenge,  re- 
quiring a  hostile  meeting  the  next  morning,  Thurlow  wrote  hack  for 
answer,  "  that  the  desired  meeting  Mr.  Stewart  should  have,  but  not  till 
the  hearing  of  the  appeal  was  concluded."  I  believe  he  had  said  nothing 
against  the  challenger  but  what  was  justified  by  his  instructions  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  case — so  that,  according  to  professional  etiquette, 
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he  might  have  applied  for  protection  to  the  House  of  Lords,  who  would 
have  treated  the  ohallenge  as  a  contempt  of  their  authority  and  a  breach 
of  privilege.  When  the  hearing  was  over,  the  meeting  actually  did  take 
place. 

"  On  Sunday  morning,  January  14,  the  parties  met  with  swords  and 
pistols,  in  Hyde  Park,  one  of  them  having  for  his  second  his  brother. 

Colonel  S ,  and  the  other  having  for  his,  Mr.  L ,  member  for  a 

city  in  Kent.  Having  discharged  piatols,  at  ten  yards'  distance,  without 
effect,  they  drew  their  swords,  but  die  seconds  interposed  and  put  an  end 
to  the  affair."* 

Mr.  Stewart  afterwords  declared  "  that  Mr.  Thurlow  advanced  and 
stood  Tip  to  him  like  an  elephant.''^ 

I  do  not  find  that  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Tamworth 
spoke  in  tho  House  till  the  tremendous  crisis  in  January,  1770,  upon 
the  reappearance  of  Lord  Chatham  in  full  vigour,  the  dismissal  of  Lord 
Camden,  the  melancholy  fate  of  Charles  Yorke,  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  government  to  prosecute  Wilkes  and  to  tax  the  colonies.  In  the 
debate  on  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Dowdesweli,  arising  out  of 
Lutterell  being  seated  for  Middlesex  because  Wilkes  was  alleged  to  be 
disqualified  by  his  expulsion,  "  that  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  law 
and  usage  of  parliament,  no  person  eligible  of  common  right  can  be 
incapacitated  by  a  resolution  of  the  House,  but  by  an  act  of  parliament 
only,"  Mr.  Wedderhurn  supported  it  against  Lord  North,  saying,  "  The 
noble  Lord  asks,  '  will  the  House  of  Commons  censure  and  disgrace 
itself?'  Let  me  ask  in  my  turn,  will  the  House  of  Commons  compile 
the  minds  of  the  people  ?  Will  they  recover  the  good  opinion  and  con- 
fidence of  those  whom  some  gentlemen  have  been  pleased  to  oall  the 
rabble,  the  base-bom,  the  scvm  of  the  earth  ?"  Then,  covered  with 
maiden  blushes,  thus  spoke  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for 
Tamworth  ;— 

"  Sir^  as  the  argument  now  seems  to  be  carried  on  by  questions,  I  shall 
ask  in  my  turn,  how  came  the  House  of  Commons  to  determine  who 
should  sit  among  them  formerly  if  they  cannot  determine  who  shall  sit 
among  them  now?  How  came  they  to  determine  that  the  Attoniey 
General,  the  Solicitor  General,  and  tho  Masters  in  Chancery,  could  not 
sit  here,  because  they  rflight  possibly  bo  called  upon  to  attend  the  House 
of  Lords  t  and  how  came  this  determination  to  be  acquiesced  in  till  those 
persons  were  readmitted  by  a  subsequent  vote  ?"  J 

*  Sects  Magazine  for  1769,  vol.  sisi.  p.  107.  Edinburgli  Evcnmg  Courant, 
28d  Jan.  1769. 

^  A  Geutlemali  still  alive,  who  remembers  the  duel  well,  sajB  that  'Thurlow, 
on  his  way  to  the  field  of  battle,  stopped  U>  eat  au  enoriuoua  breakfast  at  a 
tavern  near  Hjde  Park  Corner. — (lat  edit.)  This  was  the  Eight  Honourable 
TLomas  GirentUle,  now  daceased.~-(8[l  edit.) 

J;  16  Pari.  Hist.  804.  A  few  days  before,  tJie  House  had  heard  the  maiden 
Bpeeoh  of  a  very  different  roan,  the  Honourable  0.  J.  Poi.  (IS  Pari.  Hist.  726.) 
This  was  a  very  memorable  session  in  our  party  history.  Dviring  Uie  coarse  of 
it  oame  out  Dr.  Johnson's  "  False  Alarm,"  and  Edmund  Burke's  "Causes  of  the 
present  IMsoontenta,"  in  the  worst  aud  best  styles  of  the  respeeHve  authors. 
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Tiiis  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  Thurlow's  mautier ;  for  lie  never  hesi- 
tated to  resort  to  reasoning  wiiich  he  must  have  fcnowa  to  he  sophistieal, 
or  to  make  a  convenient  assertion, — trusting  largely  to  the  ignorance  of 
hia  audience.  There  was  no  analogy  between  determining  whether  hy 
the  usage  of  parliament  a  particular  office  was  a  disqualification  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  enacting  a  new  disqualification  by  a  vole. 
Moreover,  in  point  of  fact,  there  never  had  been  any  votes,  such  as  he 
supposed,  for  or  against  the  general  right  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  and  the  Masters  in  Chancery  to  sit  in  the  House.  But  he  spoke 
in  such  a  loud  voice,  and  with  aueh  an  air  of  authority,  that  no  one  vec- 
tured  to  contradict  him,  and  he  was  considered  a  great  acquisition  by  the 
Governmeat. 

The  office  of  Solicitor  General  immediately  after  became  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Dunning,  and  Thurlow  was  joyously  rM.[.OH  '1%  T 
appointed  to  ii.-\  L  '■' 

*  In  a  life  of  Sir  IT.  BluclistoTie  prefixed  to  liis  "  Reports  '  it  mi  said  liiat  he 
upon  this  oocaeion  declined  the  office  of  Solicitor  General  [Aol  \  ivii )  hut  tbe 
offer  was  very  faint — merelj  in  compliance  wiUi  an  espeotaticn  wbich  had  been 
held  out  to  him  when  he  entered  parliament,  and  it  was  accompanied  witi  a 
promise  of  the  first  puisne  judgeship  which  should  become  vacant.  The 
"  Doctor,"  aa  he  waa  then  called,  was  iufinitely  snperior  sm  tt  junst  f  o  Thurlow, 
and  was  covered  with  literary  glory  by  the  recent  publication  of  Lia  "  Comkeht- 
AKiES,"  which  reaouad  cm-  profession  from  tlie  imputation  of  harbariBDi  and 
while  it  contained  a  systematic  digest  of  English  law,  was  justly  piaited  by 
Charles  Fox  for  its  style  as  a  spedmen  of  genuine  Anglicism  But  the  Doctor, 
being  returned  for  Westbnry  at  the  same  time  as  Thurlow  for  Tamworth,  entirely 
failed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Being  called  forth  to  detend  tbe  Govenmient 
on  the  MiddleseE  election,  he  wrecked  hia  reputation  as  a  conslitutaonal  lawyer ; 
and  George  Grentille,  reading  the  book,  proved  that  he  bad  contended  for  a  dif- 
ferent doctrine  in  debate  from  that  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  Commentaries. 
Having  published  a  pamphlet  in  hia  own  defence,  ha  got  into  a,  controversy  with 
Junins,  in.  which  he  was  signally  worsted';  and  his  retreat  from  political  life  was 
now  earnestly  desired  both  by  himself  and  by  his  patrons,     Thurlow  waa  their 

The  Dake  of  Grafton's  MS.  Journal,  after  stating  that  Lord  North  behaved  ill 
to  hia  Solicitor  General,  thug  proceeds .- — ' '  Mr.  Dunning  waa  too  high-minded  to 
submit  to  any  indignity.  Not  long  afl«r,  he  resigned  hie  office,  and  was  sncceeded 
by  Thurlow,  a  bold  and  able  lawyer,  and  a  speaker  of  the  first  rate,  aa  well  in 
parBament  as  at  the  bar.  His  principle  leaned  to  high  prerogative,  and  I  fear 
his  counsels  brought  no  advantage  to  the  King  or  (ha  nation." 

'  See  Junius  to  Sit  W.  Blackstoue,  39th  July,  1769,  and  the  four  following 
letters. 

vor,.  T.  26 
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CHAPTER  CLYI. 

LIFE   OF   LORD  IHURLOW  TILL   BE  WAS    MADE 


The  new  Solicitor  General  escaped  inighthood,  now  considered  a  dis- 
l-  1770  1  grace.*  He  was  immediately  obliged  to  present  himself 
L  '    '  'J    before   his   ooostituenta   at  Tamwortli,  but   he  was  re- 

elected without  opposition,  and  he  continued  to  represent  this  place  till 
he  was  triinsferred  to  the  Upper  House. 

He  did  not,  by  any  means,  disappoint  expectation  as  a  parliamentary 
partisan.  While  a  representative  of  the  people,  he  ever  readily  and 
zealously  followed  the  instructions  of  the  Goverument,  as  if  he  had  been 
arguing  in  a  court  of  law  from  his  brief.  He  often  displayed,  in  the 
debate,  vigorous  reasoning  and  manly  eloquence, — and,  when  beaten,  be 
could  always  cover  Lis  retreat  with  a  broad  assertion,  a  cutting  sarcasm, 
or  a  threatening  look. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  he  distinguished  himself,  after  becoming  a 
law  officer  of  the  Crown,  was  in  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  take  away  the  power  of  filing  Ex  Officio  Informations. 
This  was  opposed,  ia  a  very  able  and  temperate  speech,  by  Sir  William 
Do  Grey,  the  Attorney  General,  who  showed,  by  olear  authorities,  that 
tho  power  by  law  belonged  to  his  office,  and  argued  that  there  could  be 
nothing  unconstitutional  in  his  being  allowed,  upon  his  responsibility,  to 
bring  a  man  to  trial  for  sedition  before  a  jury,  who  would  decide  upon 
the  truth  of  the  charge.  Serjeant  Glynn  and  others  followed  on  the 
opposite  side,  contending  that  the  power  was  liable  to  abuse ;  that  it  had 
been  abused;  and  that  a  jury  was  no  protection,  on  account  of  the 
fashionable  doctrine  now  acted  upon  by  Lord  Mansfleld  and  other  judges, 
that  "  the  jury  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  libel  or  no  libel ; 
the  criminality  or  innocence  of  the  writing  charged  to  be  libellous  being 
a  pure  question  of  law  for  the  determination  of  the  Court."  Thus 
answered  Mr.  Solicitor,  in  that  rude,  bantering,  turbulent,  impressive 
style  of  oratory  which  characterised  all  his  parliamentary  harangues,  and 
which  gained  him  such  a  reputation  with  his  contemporaries : — 

"  Sir,  however  much  a  representative  may  be  bound  to  express  the  voice 
of  hia  conatituenta,  I  cannot  greatly  approve  of  that  patriotism  which 
prompts  any  member  to  adopt  every  popular  rumour,  and  to  assert  the 
rumour  as  a  fact,  on  his  own  authority.  We  ought  to  make  a  discreet 
selection,  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  not  to  swallow 
every  vulgar  prejudice.     Therefore,  I  cannot  applaud  those  oblique  reflec- 

*  George  III.,  to  keep  up  tie  respeetaljility  of  tlie  order,  soon  after  insisted  on 
tlie  law  officers  of  the  Cvowu,  aa  well  as  tho  Judges,  submittiag  to  it ;  and  tie 
same  rule  has  since  been  obeerred,  unless  in  the  case  of  tie  sons  of  peers,  who 
are  "honourable  "  by  birth. 
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tiona  wiiieh,  in  imitation  of  pamphieteerB  and  newsmoBgers,  some  hon- 
ourable members  seem  so  fond  of  casting  on  this  House.  Such  strokes 
may  serve  as  stilts  to  raise  the  authors  up  to  the  notice  of  the  mob,  but 
will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  add  to  their  character  in  tiis  assembly.  The 
artifice  is  too  gross  to  deceive.  There  is  no  lawyer,  nor  any  other  sensi- 
ble person,  within  these  walls  who  will  not  allow  all  the  proseontions 
lately  cairied  on  bythe  Attorney  General  were  extremely  proper,  if  not 
necessary.  Why,  then,  should  we,  when  no  real  danger,  no  late  encroach- 
meat  presses,  sally  forth,  like  a  band  of  Quixotes,  to  attack  this  wind, 
mill  of  a  giaat,  this  ima^nary  magician,  who  keeps  none  of  our  rights, 
none  of  our  privileges,  under  the  power  of  his  encbantraents  ?  Not  a 
single  wight,  not  a  single  damsel,  has  he  injured.  All  who  pretend  to 
dread  him.  walk  at  large,  ay,  more  at  large,  I  suspect,  than  they  ought.— 
Our  booksellers  and  printers,  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  being  held  in 
trammels.  They  are  allowed  every  reasonable  indulgence,  and  they  ean-y 
it  to  its  utmost  limits.  Shall  we  give  licentiousness  an  ample  range  ? — 
For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  considering  the  project  as  a  crazy  con- 
ceit, solely  intended  for  gaining  a  little  popularity ;  for  men,  however 
helpless,  will  'spread  the  thin  oar  and  catch  the  driving  gale,' — the 
popular  breeze,  whose  murmur  is  so  soothing  to  certain  ears.  But  the 
wisdom  and  gravity  of  this  House  must  perceive  that  the  power  at  present 
lodged  in  the  Attorney  General  is  necessary,  as  well  for  speedily  punish- 
ing as  preventing  daring  libels.  If  no  other  process  is  left  but  the  com- 
mon one  of  bringing  the  affiiir  before  a  grand  jury,  the  delinquent  may 
in  the  meanwhile  escape.  No  offender  can  be  brought  to  justice.  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  The  licentiousness  of  the  press  will  increase,— 
Crimes  will  multiply.  Nothing  will  be  published  but  libels  and  lampoons. 
The  press  will  teem  with  scurrility  and  falsehood.  The  minds  of  the 
people  will  be  misled  and  perverted  by  scandalous  misrepresentations. — 
The  many-headed  beast  will  swallow  the  poison,  and  the  land  wUl  conse- 
quently be  one  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion."  He  nest  applied  him- 
self to  a  recent  conviction  of  a  bookseller  for  the  unauthorised  act  of  a 
servant,  and  according  to  the  report  (which  is  scarcely  credible)  he 
worked  himself  up  to  say, — "In  civil  cases,  the  master  is  confessedly 
answerable  for  the  faults  of  his  servants.  How  comes  he  in  criminal 
eases  not  to  be  subject  to  the  same  rule  ?  The  culprit  was  justly  con- 
demned, and  will  be  justly  punished."*  He  then  comes  to  handle  the 
rights  of  janes  in  cases  of  libel  after  they  had  Imbu  solemnly  vindicated 
(be  it  remembered)  by  Lord  Camden,  who  had  recently  resigned  the 
office  of  Chancellor,  having  held  it  for  several  years  with  general 
applause  ; — "  Sir,  the  other  charge  is  equally  groundless  and  absurd. — 
The  construction  of  libels  belongs  by  law  and  precedent  to  the  judge  and 
not  to  the  jury,  beoatise  it  is  a  point  of  law  which  they  are  not  competent 
to  decide.     If  any  other  rule  prevailed, — if  the  matter  were  left  to  the 

*  This  oKse  is  espreasly  provided  for  by  a  bill  I  had  lie  honour  to  introduce 
into  pacliBuient,  eommonlj  called  "  Lord  Cambell's  LibaZ  Act,"  6  &  7  Vic.  c,  96, 
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jury, — there  would  be  notting  fiseJ  and  permanent  in  the  law.  It  would 
not  only  vary  in  different  counties  and  cities,  according  to  their  different 
intereata  and  pa^ions,  but  also  in  the  minda  of  the  same  individuals,  aa 
they  should  happen  at  different  times  to  be  agitated  by  different  humours 
and  caprices.  God  forbid  that  the  laws  of  England  should  over  bo 
reduced  to  this  uncertainty  I  Al!  our  dictionaries  of  decisions,  all  our 
reports,  and  Coke  upon  Littleton  itself,  would  then  be  useless.  Our 
young  students,  instead  of  coining  to  learn  the  law  in  the  Temple  and  in 
Westmin&fcer  Hail,  would  be  obliged  to  seek  it  in  tho  wisdom  of  petty 
jnries,  country  aasizoa,  and  untutored  mechanics.  Adieu  to  precision, 
adieu  to  consistency,  adieu  to  decorum  1  All  would  be  perplexity,  con- 
tradiction and  confusion.  The  law  would  be  like  Joseph's  coat,  become 
nothing  but  a  ridiculous  patchwork  of  many  shreds  and  many  colours, — 
a  mere  sick  man's  dream,  without  coherence,  without  meaning, — a  wild 
chaos  of  jorring  and  heterogeneous  principles,  which  would  deviate  farther 
and  farther  from  harmony.  Yet  the  prevention  of  this  state  is  the  crime 
with  which  our  judges  are  charged!  Olempora!  0  mores!  to  what 
are  we  come  at  last  ?"* 

It  does  seem  astounding  to  ns  that  such  a  speeoh  should  he  delivered, 
and  tolerated,  and  applauded  by  the  Ministers  of  the  jCrown  after  the 
Revolution,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  ought 
to  be  recorded,  aa  showing  the  progress  of  public  opinion  and  the  im- 
provements of  the  constitution  in  recent  times.  The  matter  in  dispute — 
the  Attorn ey-Cfeneral's  power  to  file  criminal  informations  for  libel — is 
very  immaterial.  He  might  safely  be  permitted,  in  all  oases  as  public 
prosecutor,  to  put  parties  accused  on  their  trial,  and  the  institution  of 
grand  juries  will  be  preserved  in  this  country  for  its  collateral  benefits 
ratber  than  aa  a  safeguard  to  innocence  against  unjust  accusation.  There 
is  no  longer  any  disposition  in  Attorney-Generals  to  persecute  the  press; 
and  if  there  were,  no  difficulty  is  ever  experienced  in  inducing  grand 
juries  to  find  bills  of  indictment  in  any  cases,  however  frivolous.  Look- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  indictments  for  perjury  and  for  conspiracy 
are  used  as  instruments  of  revenge,  vexation,  and  extortion,  it  would  he 
a  greater  improvement  upon  oar  juridical  institutions  to  enact  that  no 
such  indictments  shall  be  preferred  without  the  sanction  of  a  responsi- 
ble public  officer,  than  that  the  power  of  filing  criminal  informations 
should  be  entirely  abolished. |  But  the  observations  by  which  Thurlow 
defended  it  were  most  insulting  to  public  liberty,  and,  if  now  offered  by 
a  law  of&cer  of  the  Crown  imder  what  is  called  a  Tory  or  Conservative 

•  19  Pari.  Hist.  1144. 

\  During  my  seven  years'  Attorney  GeneralsHp  I  filed  only  one  eriminil  infor- 
mation— against  Feargus  O'Connor  for  libel  in  the  "Northern  Star,"  inciting  the 
people  to  insurreotion  and  plvmder.  There  conW  not  haye  heen  the  snialleat  dif- 
fieuity  in  hating  had  an  indiotroent  found  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of 
Torli ;  but  I  wished  to  take  upon  myself  the  whole  respon^bility  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. Cobbett  (I  tMnk  with  some  justice}  complained  that  the  Attorney 
General,  instead  of  boldly  prosecuting  him  by  his  own  authority,  had  recourae  to 
the  snbterfuge  of  an  indictment, — and  by  this,  among  oUier  topies,  obtained  an 
seqaittttl. 
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gOTarmnent,  would  insure  his  being  disclaimed  by  his  leader  OTcmight, 
and  dismissed  from  his  office  nest  morning. 

But  Mr,  Solicitor  Thurlow  was  so  much  applauded  and  encouraged, 
that  on  Serjeant  Glynn's  motion  soon  after,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice,  he  considerably  exceeded  his  former 
doings;  for  he  not  only  proposed  a  severe  censure  upon  the  moYcr,  hut 
plainly  intimated  an  opinion  that  trial  by  jury  should  he  abolished  in 
all  cases  of  libel,  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  should  be  in  the  ex- 
clusive guardianship  of  a  judge  appointed  by  the  Crown  : — 

"If,"  said  he,  "we  allow  every  pitiful  patriot  thus  to  insult  us  with 
ridiculous  accusations  without  making  him  to  pay  forfeit  for  -j,  „  -. 
his  temerity,  we  shall  be  eternally  pestered  with  the  humming  L  '  '■' 
and  buzzing  of  these  stingless' wasps,  Xbough  they  cannot  wound  or 
poison,  they  will  teaze  and  .vex.  They  will  divert  our  attention  from  the 
important  affairs  of  state  to  their  own  mean  antipathies,  and  passions, 
and  prejudices.  I  hope  we  shall  now  handle  them  so  roughly  as  to  make 
this  the  last  of  such  audacious  attempts.  They  are  already  ridiculous 
and  contemptible.  To  crown  their  disgrace,  let  us  inSict  upon  them 
some  exemplary  punishment.  In  deciding  the  question  of  libel,  so  many 
circumstances  are  at  once  to  be  kept  in  view,  so  many  ponderous  interests 
are  to  be  weighed,  so  many  comparisons  to  be  made,  and  so  many- judg- 
ments formed,  that  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  man  is  distracted,  and  con- 
founded, aud  rendered  incapable  of  coming  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 
None  but  a  judge  who  has  from  his  infancy  been  accustomed  to  deter- 
mine intricate  cases,  is  equal  to  such  a  difficult  t-ask.  If  vie  even  suppose 
the  jury  mjgidenily  enHghlened  to  unravel  those  hnot^/  points,  yet  (Aere 
rettiams  an  inswperable  olg'eclion.  In  stale  libels  their  passions  arefre- 
guenfly  so  much  engaged,  that  they  may  he  justly  considered  as  parties 
concerned  ogainst  Ae  Crown.  No  justice  can  therefore  be  eapeciedfrom 
them  in  these  cases.  In  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  our  constitution, 
let  us  leave  to  the  judge,  as  the  most  indifferent  person,  the  right  of 
determining  the  malice  or  innocence  of  the  intention  of  the  libeller. 
Much  dust  has  been  raised  about  civil  and  criminal  actions ;  but  to  what 
purpose  f  Is  not  reparation  to  be  made  to  the  public  for  any  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  public,  as  much  as  tq  au  individual  7  Is  the  welfai-e  of  the 
nation  in  general  of  less  consequence  than  that  of  a  single  person  ? 
Where  then  is  the  propriety  of  making  such  a  bustle  about  the  malice 
or  innocence  of  the  intention  ?  The  injury  done  is  the  only  proper  mea- 
e  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  as  well  as  of  the  damage  to  be 


This  tirade  against  trial  by  jury,  and  confounding  of  civil  injuries  to 
individuals  with  crimes  against  the  state,  proved  so  rj,„  03  1771  T 
agreeable  to  the  higher  powers,  that  at  the  end  of  a     <-        '      '  '-' 

month  Thurlow  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  in  the 
room  of  De  Grey,  laid  asleep  on  "  the  cushion  of  the  Common  Pleas ;" 
and  the  government  was  thereby  supposed  to  be  greatly  strengthened. 


»  IS  Pari.  Hist.  1200. 
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When  he  made  these  speeches  he  was  exceedingly  e;  ^ 
juries,  by  reason  of  the  verdict  in  the  case  of  Hex  v.  Miller.  This  n 
a  criminal  information  for  printing  and  publishing  Junius's  celebrated 
letter  to  the  King.  It  was  eontriyed  that  the  Solicitor  General,  by  rea^ 
son  of  his  supposed  superior  vigour,  should  conduct  the  trial  oo  the  part 
of  the  Crown.  Notwithstanding  his  doctrine  that  the  jury  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  whether  the  letter  was  a  libel  or  not,  he  was  at 
great  pains  in  addressing  them  to  impress  them  with  an  opinion  of  ita 
criminality.  More  sjw  he  thus  discoursed  of  the  liberty  of  the  press : — 
"  Undoubtedly  the  man  who  has  indulged  the  liberty  of  robbing  upon 
the  highway,  has  a  very  considerable  portion  of  it  allotted  to  him.  But 
where  is  the  liberty  of  the  man  who  is  robbed  ?  When  the  law  is  silent, 
reputation  is  invaded,  tyranny  is  established,  and  aa  opportunity  is  given 
to  venal  writers  to  vent  their  malice  for  money  against  the  best  charac- 
ters in  the  country.  Do  not,  under  pretence  of  protecting  the  liberty 
of  those  who  do  wrong,  encourage  them  in  the  destruction  of  all  lawa 
human  and  divine."  He  then  goes  over  the  whole  letter,  sentence  by 
sentence,  denouncing  its  atrocity,  and  esolaiming,  "  For  God's  sake,  is 
that  no  libel?"  Yet  ho  concludes  by  telling  them,  very  peremptorily, 
that  they  have  only  to  eonaider  whether  the  defendant  printed  and  pub- 
lished the  letter,  and  by  cautioning  them  not  to  imitate  the  conduct  of 
the  infamous  author,  who  had  become  the  accuser  of  his  King,  and, 
attacking  all  mankind,  had  not  the  courage  to.  show  his  face  or  to  tell 
his  name.  The  clearest  evidence  was  given  that  the  defendant  had 
printed  and  published  the  letter;  but  after  a  reply  from  Mr.  Solicitor, 
more  furious  than  his  opening,  the  jury  thought  fit  to  find  a  verdict  of 
Wot  Goilty — to  the  unspeakable  delight  of  the  assembled  crowds,  who 
rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations.* — What  added  to  his  mortification 
was,  that  another  prosecution  against  Woodfall  for  printing  and  publish- 
ing the  same  letter  was  conducted  by  Sir  William  De  Grey,  the  Attorney- 
General  himself,  who,  displaying  much  more  moderation  and  mildness, 
prevailed  upon  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty  of  printing  and 
publishing," — although  they  added  the  word  "  only,"  on  which  account 
a  new  trial  was  granted, f 

Thurlow's  first  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Attorney- 
FM"  9H  1  General  was  on  the  memorable  oooasion  when  Crosby  the 

LMARCHZO.J  -L^j,^  jy-^j^^^  ^^^  Qjj^^,^  g^  alderman  of  London,  were 
brought  to  the  bar, — having  disohai^ed  a  printer,  arrested  by  order  of 
the  House  for  publishing  debates, — and  having  committed  to  custody 
the  officer  of  the  House  who  executed  the  arrest.  Alderman  Oliver, 
instead  of  making  any  apology,  said  "  he  owned  and  gloried  in  the  faot 
laid  to  his  charge;  he  knew  that  whatever  punishment  was  intended, 
nothing  he  eould  say  would  avert  it :  as  for  himself  he  was  perfectly 
unconcerned;  and,  as  he  expected  little  from  their  justice,  he  defied  their 
power."  A  motion  being  then  made  to  send  him  to  the  Tower,  which 
was  resisted  by  Sir  George  Savile  and  Serjeant  Glynn,  Mr,  Attorney 

*  20  St.  Tr,  870-896.  t  ^^-  895-922. 
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Thurlow,  resorting  to  the  genus  dicendi  interrogans,  of  wMch  he  was 
particularly  food,  exclaimed, — 

"  Shall  it  be  said,  sir,  tbat  this  House  is  dishonoured  in  maintaining 
ita  confirmed  privileges?  Is  not  the  generosity,  is  not  the  pride,  of  the 
House  alarmed  by  so  degrading  a  competition  ?  Have  not  the  members 
of  this  House  as  conscientious  a  veneration  for  oaths  as  the  Mayor  of 
London  ?  Or  are  they  afraid  to  punish  his  Hoentiousness,  when  he  is  not 
afraid  to  insult  their  authority  ?  All  that's  man,  all  that's  Briton  in  me, 
is  firing  \a  my  bosom  while  I  ask  these  simple  questions  I  Well  may 
our  enemies  say  that  we  have  sacrificed  the  dearest  ties  that  bound  ns  to 
our  constituents,  if  we  now  suffer  the  whole  body  of  the  English  Com- 
mons to  be  trod  upon  by  the  instruments  of  a  despicable  faction.  Have 
we  so  long  defended  our  privileges  against  the  tyranny  of  kings,  to  fall 
at  last  before  the  turbulence  of  a  seditious  city-magistrate  ?  Or  has  the 
constitution  given  us  sufficient  title  to  guard  against  the  enGroachmcnts 
of  the  Crawn,  without  means  of  crushing  the  ambition  of  an  alder- 
Mr,  Attorney  received  a  very  severe  chastisement  from  Dunning,  who 
osed  language  consistent  with  the  just  preservation  of  par-   j-  1772  1 

liamontary  privileges, — and  to  be  for  ever  had  in  remem-    >-  '    ' 
branco  as  a  caution  against  the  abuse  of  it ; — 

"The  people  will  naturally  inquire  how  wo,  their  representatives,  have 
executed  our  trust,  and  will  as  naturally  execrate  our  names, 

'  If  once  we  vilely  turn  tJiat  very  power 

I'o  sap  the  fculwarks  of  tie  public  freedom.' 

Sir,  the  people  have  already  opposed  us  by  their  magistrates,  and  they 
will  oppose  us  farther  by  their  juries ; — though  were  we,  in  fact,  as  much 
respected  as  we  are  abeady  despised, — as  much  esteemed  as  we  are  uni- 
versally det«st«d, — the  establishment  of  tyranny  in  ourselves,  who  are 
appointed  for  no  purpose  but  to  repel  it  in  others,  would  expose  us  to 
tlie  abhorrence  of  every  good  Englishman,  Let  ns,  therefore,  stop  where 
we  are ;  let  us  not  justify  oppression  by  oppression,  nor  forget  our  pos- 
terity if  we  are  regardless  of  our  country.  Let  even  the  abjeot  principle 
of  self,  which  actuates,  I  fear,  too  many  of  ray  auditors,  for  once  operate 
in  the  cause  of  virtue." 

Alderman  Oliver  was  sent  to  the  Tower  by  a  majority  of  170  to  38, 
and  Crosby,  the  Lord  Mayor,  by  a  majority  of  202,  to  39  j*  but,  by  this 
straggle,  the  right  of  publishing  parliamentary  debates  was  substantially 
established,  and' it  is  therefore  to  be  reckon<«  a  remarkable  sera  in  our 
constitutional  history .f 

«  17  Pari.  Hist.  58-163. 

f  The  right  never  has  been  questioned  sunoe.  There  is  bUII  a  fooKah  standing 
order  of  both.  Houses  against  paHishing  debates ;  but  this  is  a  mere  dead  letter, 
and  the  miBister  who  would  try  U>  enforce  it  nonld  be  like  Canute  on  his  throne 
forbidding  Hia  flowing  of  the  tide.  Indeed,  Ihere  are  very  few  members  who 
would  now  speak  if  tJielr  speeches  were  not  to  be  reported ;  and,  after  a  division, 
proceedings  are  suspended  till  the  reporters'  gallery  is  re-open&l. — The  effeoturf 
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In  tlie  following  session  the  Minister  was  much  puzded  in  meeting 
General  Hurgojne'a  motion  to  censure  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Clive  ia 
_  ,  „_n  -J    the  Bast  Indies,  hy  which  a  new  empire  was  added  to  the 

|_A.  D.  1 1  /d.J  fij^^^  pf  England.  The  considerate  were  ow&k  that  this 
extraordiaarj  man  deserved  to  have  statues  erected  to  him,  but  there 
was  a  public  clamour  against  Lira  which  the  Government  was  afraid  to 
face.  It  was,  therefore,  left  an  open  question.  "  Lord  North  himself 
spoke  for  the  inquiry,  but  faintly  and  reluctantly,"*  while  the  Solicitor 
General  was  required  to  oppose  it,  and  the  Attorney  Genera!  to  support 
it.  The  latter,  who  had  no  notion  of  ever  fighting  with  muffled  gloves, 
fell  foul  of  his  colleague,  and  of  Indian  conquest  and  Indian  pecula- 

"  The  evils  complained  of,"  said  he,  "  have  been  slurred  over,  or  in- 
geniously palliated,  by  my  honourable  and  learned  friend.  How  can  we 
betler  begin  the  work  of  Indian  reform  which  all  admit  to  be  necessary, 
hbysong  hq  nhd    cribed  aie  illegal  ?  and 

hw  gyddu        wdbeto  come  to  such  a  de- 

te  m  a       n  w  h        tak    g  p  w,  and  enforcing  future 

by  p  ea  ^  I     dm      h     what  is  done  in  the  heat 

adhy  nhmmn  ution,  is  not  to  be  esa- 

m  h      u  h       ph     sophy  and  the  morality 

fh  B  hmded  a  very  different  oomplex- 

—  00     d     b  nsac        —  — n  goliations — wars  or    no 

w     —  h  hsan  —  "gn  ene  of  rapine  and  plun- 

d    —    bbdh  —    bb  d —         nded  conventions  with 

these  children  of  power — these  ephemeral  sovereigns — not  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Company,  but  for  the  profit  of  individuals.  Did  John  Duke 
of  Marlborough  make  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  stipulating  that  him- 
self, Prince  Eugene,  and  the  Grand  Pensionary  should  be  paid  and  so 
and  so  ?  To  what  purpose  produce  cases,  if  they  are  not  cases  in  point  ? 
The  oppressions  of  Bengal  have  been  as  severe  in  time  of  pe.ace  as  in  time 
of  war  ?  Can  this  be  right  ?  And  if  wrong,  why  not  inquire  into  it  ? 
And  why  inquire  into  it,  if,  when  your  inquiry  is  finished,  it  is  to  pro- 
duce nothing  ?  No  mode  of  conduct  can  be-so  weak  as  that  which  only 
points  out  crimes  but  takes  no  measure  to  punish  them." 

Thus  ran  on  for  a  long  time  the  powerful  but  turbid  stream  of  his 
eloquence,  and,  notwithstanding  a  touching  address  from  Lord  Clivo 
himself, — to  the  great  embarrasment  of  the  Government,  the  resolutions 
were  all  carried  by  a  large  majority.'l' 

la  the  beginning' of  1774,  Thurlow  had  his  flrat  encounter  with 
rpEE  17  1774 1  Home  Tooke — ia  which  he  was  foiled.  The  parson 
L       ■      '  'J     was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  on  a  charge  of 


protection  of  the  press  and  of  the  public  would  require  a 
one  slioiild  be  liable  to  an  action  or  indictment  for  publishing  Si  fair  and  bona  fide 
report  of  the  proijeedinga  of  either  House.  I  introdnoed  a  clause  to  this  effect 
into  Jny  Libel  Bill ;  hut  though  it  was  warmly  supported  bj  Lord  Deuaiiin,  it  was 
opposed  by  Lord  Brongimm,  and  I  eonld  not  oan-y  it. 

*  Gibbon  to  Mr.  Holroyd,  11th  May,  1773.     Miscell.  Works,  i.  469. 

f  17  Pari.  Hist.  850-882. 
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being  the  auttor  of  a  libellous  letter  ia  the  "Morning  Advertiser,"  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  the  Speaker;  but  he  did  not  choose  to 
plead  guilty,  and  there  being  no  evidenee  to  prove  the  authorship,  Mr. 
Attorney  boisterously  supported  an  inquisitorial  motion,  that  certain 
journejipen  printers  frota  the  Morning  Advertiser  ofSce  should  be  exa- 
mined to  know  from  whom  they  received  the  manuscript.  He  thus  con- 
cluded : — ' 

"  With  respect  to  any  cruel  intention  against  Mr.  Home,  I  disclaim, 
for  one,  so  foul  an  idea.  It  is  well  known  that  in  my  official  character 
I  want  no  author.  The  printer  of  a  libel  is  enough  for  me,  and  I  ever 
think  it  injudieioua  to  look  beyond  the  prinler.  I  am  not  Mr.  Home's 
prosecutor,  and,  personally,  I  am  not  his  enemy.  Further  than  the 
cause  of  justice  is  concerned, 'bis  acquittal  or  conviction  is  to  me  a  matter 
of  utter  indifference.  If  he  be  innocent,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  dis- 
charged ,  but  if  he  be  guilty,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  a  man  escape  with 
impunity  who  has  danagly  libelled  the  Brittish  Commons  legally  assem- 
bled m  parliament " 

Although  Mr  Burke  declared  that  the  "  motion — begot  by  folly,  and 
nursed  by  despotism — was  without  a  precedent  in  the  annals  of  infamy," 
it  was  earned  by  a  large  majority :"  but  the  printers,  beicg  called  in, 
professed  the  mo"t  profound  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  this  time  the 
parson  walked  of  triumphantly. "I" 

As  the  Grenville  Act  was  passing,  Thurlow  opposed  it,  and  truly 
foretold  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  decision  of  the  committees 
under  it  would  be  deemed  as  corrupt  as  those  of  the  House  in  rB„„  05  -i 
a  body — the  distinction  in  practice  being  only  that  the  ballot  L  '  '^ 
gave  a  petitioner  or  sitting  member  belonging  to  the  Opposition  the  chance 
of  having  in  the  committee  a  majority  of  hia  own  partisans  ;J  whereas 
when  the  whole  house  sat  as  judges,  he  was  almost  sure  to  be  "  cast," 
and  a  decision  against  the  ministerial  candidate  indicated  an  approaching 
change  in  the  administration. 

Soon  afterwards  Thurlow  attacked  and  threw  out  the  bill  for  the  ex- 
tension of  copyright,  then  confined  to  the  brief  period  of  fourteen  years- 
He  denounced  the  booksellers  "  as  a  set  of  impudent  monopolising  men, 
who  had  raised  a  fund  of  3000^,  to  file  bills  in  Chancery  against  any 
person  who  should  endeavour  to  get  a  livelihood  as  well  as  themselves, 
and  pretending  to  have  an  esolusive  right  to  publish  all  works  from  Ho- 
mer's Iliad  to  Hawkeswortb's  Voyages— a  mere  composition  of  trash,  for 
which  they  had  the  audacity  to  demand  three  guineas  1"§ 

But  the  grand  subject  of  parliamentary  discussion  now  was  the  dispute 
with  Amerioa.     As  may  be  supposed,  Thurlow  took  a  most  zealous  part, 

*  132  tfl  44.  +  17  ParL  Hiat.  1003-1050. 

J  17  ParL  Hist.  1072.  I  muoh  fear  that  Sir  R.  Peel's  not  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  equally  inoperative ;  lor,  though  there  is  an  attempt  made  by  it  to  ex- 
clude cfcance,  and  deliberately  fo  trim  lie  balance,  unequal  weight  ia  always 
thrown  into  one  soale, — and  the  degree  to  which  the  e  '  * 
ooines  immaterittl. 

I  17  Pari.  Hiat.  lOSS,  1104. 
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and  Tittered  v  ni  g      g  h    colonists, 

the  very  notio  h    considered  "  sedition," 

and  "treason     (\     to  d  )    li     peculiar  plants  of  the 

American  soil      T  h  Le  thought  were  horn  to 

be  taxed ;  and  when  his  friend  Johnson's  pamphlet,  "  Taxation  no  Ty- 
ranny" was  published,  he  lamented  that  the  passage  was  struck  out  which 
had  been  originally  introduced  as  aa  answer  to  the  objection  that  we 
had  not  previously  taxed  them  : — "  We  do  not  put  a  calf  into  the  plough 
— we  wait  till  he  is  an  ox."* 

His  first  explosion  was  in  the  debate  upon  the  Coercion  Bill  for  regu- 
lating the  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Charles  Fox  having  se- 
Terely  attacked  it,  saying  that  there  was  not  an  American  but  who  must 
reject  or  resist  the  right  of  taxing  them,  and  that  the  bill  was  a  clear 
violation  of  charters,  Mr.  Attorney  answered  : — 

"  Sir,  this  Bill  is  adopted  to  give  magistracy  the  requisite  authority 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws;  being  a  measure  of  precaution,  it  carries 
with  it  no  severity,  unless  the  pleasure  of  disobeying  is  cheaply  purchased 
by  punishment.  To  say  that  we  have  a  right  to  tax  America,  and  never 
to  exercise  that  right,  is  ridiculous ;  and  a  man  must  abuse  his  own  un- 
r  177^11   derstanding  very  much  to  whom  that  right  can  appear 

L  -L"*'-J   doubtful.     We  are  told  that  we  should  ask  them  to  tax 

themselves ;  but  to  procure  a  tas  by  requisition  is  a  most  ridiculous  ab- 
surdity, the  sovereignty  being  admitted  to  remain  in  this  country.  Their 
charter  is  subject  to  our  legislative  power;  and  whoever  looks  into  it 
will  see  that  no  privileges  were  meant  to  be  given  them  inconsistent  with 
our  right  to  legislate  for  them,  and  to  tax  them  when  we  think  they  ought 
to  be  taxed." 

Burke  took  him  severely  to  task  for  these  expressions;  but  so  low  was 
the  Whig  minority  at  this  time,  that,  on  tho  division,  they  could  only 
muster  64  to  239.1 

In  the  debate  which  took  place  on  the  address  to  the  Crown  shortly 
_,  -  _  before  hostilities  commenced.  Dunning  having  strongly  ob- 
L  ^^'  "-I  ject^d  to  the  terra  "  Rebels,"  applied  by  Lord  North  to  the 
Americans,  Thurlow  thundered  out  a  dreadful  denunciation  against  them, 
enumerating  their  alleged  breaches  of  allegiance,  and  exclaiming,  "Now, 
air,  if  this  is  not  rebellion,  I  desire  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
to  tell  us  what  is  rebellion."  He  maintained  that  they  were  "rebels;" 
that  they  ought  to  be  treated  as  such ;  and  that  vigorous  measures  of 
coercion,  before  they  had  marshalled  their  armies,  could  alone  save  us 
from  the  ruin  which  would  overtake  us  if  their  plan  of  independence 
were  carried  into  effect.J     This  controversy  was  renewed  in  the  debate 

*  Johnson:  "They  struck  it  out  either  eriticallyos  too  ludierous,  or  politically 
ee  too  eiasperating." — Boswdl,  ii.  827. 

t  17  Pari.  Hist.  1318. 

J  18  Pari.  Hist.  225.  Lord  North  soon  afterwards,  at  a  city  dinner,  having 
announced  the  receipt  of  intelligence  of  an  advantage  gained  OTer  the  "  Rebels," 
and  being  taken  to  task  by  Charles  Fox  and  Colonel  Barr^,  who  were  present^ 
for  applying  snch  language  to  "our  fellow -aubj acta  in  America,"  esolaimed, 
with  the  inimitaiile  talent  for  good-humoured  raillery  which  dislitiguislied  him. 
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upon  the  bill  for  cuttiog  off  the  trade  of  tte  New  England  colonies, 
when,  Dunning  contending  that  the  Americans  were  only  defending  their 
just  rights,  Thurlow  declared  "  he  had  deliberately  given  a  written  opinion 
upoa  papers  laid  before  him,  that  there  was  a  rebellion  in  Massachusetts 
Bay;"  but,  the  House  being  iu  committee,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  the 
Speaier,  properly  observed  that  "  rebellion"  was  not  a  term  known  to 
the  law,  and  that  the  only  legal  question  was,  whether  there  had  been 
"  a  levying  of  war,"  amounting  to  high  treason  ?'* 

Of  all  the  orators  on  the  Government  side  in  the  debates  which  ushered 
in  the  fatal  strife,  Thurlow  was  always  the  most  violent  and  esasperating ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  belief  that  it  was  desirable 
to  goad  the  colonists  iato  open  resistance,  as  they  might  then  be  effec- 
tually crushed.  It  is  amusing  to  find  him  declaring  that  he  did  not 
Bpeak,  on  such  occasions,  as  a  lawyer;  that  he  always  did,  and  always  , 
would,  leave  the  lawyer  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  be  in  that  House  only 
a  member  of  parliament;"!  by  which,  judging  from  his  practice,  he 
seemed  to  consider  that  he  had  the  privilege,  which  has  been  practised 
by  other  Attorney  Generals,  and  by  Chancellors  too,  in  debate,  to  lay 
down  for  law  what' best  suited  his  purpose  at  the  moment.  Of  this  he 
soon  after  gave  a  practical  exrmpie,  by  declaring  that  there  was  no 
illegality  in  sending  Hanoverian  troops,  without  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, to  garrison  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  these  places  being  no  part  of 
"  this  kingdom,"  so  that  the  King  might  lawfully  assemble  a  large  army 
of  foreigners  in  Guernsey,  or  Jersey,  or  the  Isle  of  Man ;  whereas  it 
seems  quite  clear,  that  by  "  this  kingdom,"  in  the  Bill  of  Eights,  must 
be  understood  "  the  British  dominions." J 

When  the  American  Prohibitory  Bill  was  discussed,  he  animadverted 
with  scorn  upon  Mr.  Burke's  plan  of  conciliation.  He  added  that,  as 
Attorney  General,  he  had  a  right,  by  sdre  faoias,  to  set  aside  every 
charter  in  America  as  forfeited  ;  although  he  allowed  that,  in  our  present 
wtnation,  such  a  process  wonld  be  justly  the  object  of  ridicule.g 

Having  introduced  a  bill  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  with  a 
Tiew  to  American  traitors,  he  defended  it  from  the  objec-  r-rigg  1 777  T 
tion  that  it  might  be  put  in  force  at  home,  by  observing   ^        '  '-' 

that  "  treason  and  rebellion  were  the  native  growth  in  America." 
However,  by  way  of  threatening  and  taanting  the  members  Of  Oppo- 
sition, he  admitted  there  might  be  some  individuals  in  England  who,  by 
giving  information  and  encouragement  to  the  Americans,  might  be 
considered  guilty  of  treason  by  "  adhering  to  the  King's  enemies  ;"  but 
it  was  proper  tliat  they  should  be  narrowly  watched,  and  that  the 
Government  should  be  armed  with  powers  to  counteract  their  projects.* 


*  18  ParL  Hiat.  800,  t  Il>-  609. 

X  18  ParL  Hiet.  772,  776,  1332.     He  at  last  seoms  to  have  been  asLamed  of 
his  bad  law — s^jing,  "it  was  idlo  to  insist  on  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the 

g  18  Pari.  Hist.  999.  |]  19  Pari.  Hiat.  9,  19,  37,  39. 
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When  the  debate  arose  on  Sir  Fletcher  Norton's  famous  spoeeh  to  the 
j-j.,  g  -,  King,  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  a  bill  to  augment  the 
<-  '-'     Civil  List,*  Thurlow,  in  trying  to  do  what  would  he  agreea- 

ble at  Court,  sustained  a  signal  defeat.  Mr.  Rigby  having  animadverted 
upon  the  speech  as  disrespectful  to  the  Crown,  and  not  conveying  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  Speaker  appealed 
to  the  House,  and  threw  himself  upon  their  judgment.  Mr.  Fox  moved 
a  resolution,  "  that  the  Speaker  on  this  occasion  did  express,  with  just 
and  proper  energy,  the  zeal  of  this  House  for  the  support  of  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  Crown  in  circumstances  of  great  public  charge."  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton  declared  that  he  imagined  he  was  acting  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  trust  committed  to  him;  but  if  the  House  thought 
otherwise,  he  could  not,  aiid  would  not,  remain  longer  in  the  chair. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Attorney  Geaeral  Thurlow  furiously  opposed  the 
motion,  and  contended  that  "the  speech  neither  contained  the  sentiments 
of  the  House,  nor  was  it  strict!//  mpported  by  fact."  But  Fox  gave  him 
a  severe  caatigation,  and,  pointing  out  the  circumstance  that  the  Honsa 
had  already  unanimously  thanked  the  Speaker  for  this  speech,  observed 
that  tho  House  would  never  cousent  to  their  own  degradation  and  disgrace 
ia  the  person  of  their  Speaker,  nor  would  submit  to  condemn  on  a  Friday 
what  they  had  highly  praised  on  the  Wednesday  preceding.  To  Thurlow  s 
extreme  mortification,  the  motion  was  carried  without  a  division,  almost 
uoauimously ;  and  was  followed  by  a  fresh  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Speaker 
"  for  his  said  speech  to  his  Majesty ."■(■ 

Early  in  the  following  session  of  parliament,  Mr.  Attorney  was  placed 
TDeo  21  ^°  *  ^^^^  ludicrous  situation,  which,  on  account  of  his  es- 
<-  '  '-'  treme  arrogance — making  him  dreaded  both  by  friends  and 
foes— seems  to  have  caused  not  only  general  meriment,  but  general 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Fox  having  movod  that  there  be  laid  before  the  House 
certain  papers,  relating  to  what  had  been  done  under  the  Act  for  cutting 
off  the  Trade  of  the  American  Colonies,  Thurlow  rose  and  inveighed 
most  bitterly^ainat  the  motion,  asserting  that  it  could  only  proceed  from  a 
desire  to  countenance  the  "  rebels,"  and  contending  that  it  could  not  be 
granted  with  any  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  or  the  safety  of  the 
While  he  was  still  on  his  legs,  proceeding  in  this  strain,  news 


was  brought  that  in  the  other  House,  the  very  same  motion  b 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Government  had  acceded  to  it,  and  it 
had  been  carried  unanimously.  The  fact  was  soon  known  by  all  preseut 
— and  Lord  North,  after  showing  momentary  symptoms  of  being  discon- 
certed, joined  in  the  titter.     Thurlow  pausing,  the  Secretary  to  the 

•  "In  a  time  of  public  clistceas, fdl  of  difficvUtj  ami  danger,  their  oonstitnenta 
lalioTiring  under  bnrtlienB  almost  too  hea^  to  be  borne,  your  faitbfvil  Commons 
pOBtponad  all  other  business ;  aaid,  Tith  as  rauoh  despatch  as  the  oatara  of  their 
proceedings  would  admit,  have  not  only  granted  to  your  Miqeslj  a  large  present 
supply,  bat  also  a  Tery  great  additional  revenue, — great  beyond  esample, — great 
beyond  your  Majesty's  highest  expense.  But  all  this,  Sir,  they  have  dona  in  a 
nell-gronnded  confidence  that  jott  wHI  apply  wisely  what  they  have  granted 
liberally,"  So. 

t  19  Pari.  Hist.  230, 
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Treasury  wliiaperecl  in  his  ear  the  intelligence  of  what  had  happeaed 
"  elsewhere,"  and  the  suppressed  mirth  hroke  out  into  a  universal  peal 
of  laughter, — from  the  phenomenon  that,  once  in  his  life,  Thurlow 
appeared  to  be  abashed.  It  was  but  for  an  instant.  Quickly  recovering 
himself,  and  looking  sternly  round  at  the  Treasury  bench,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  quit  the  defence  of  administration.  Let  Ministers  do  as  they  please 
in  this  or  any  otter  House.  Aa  a  member  of  parliarnent'I  never  will 
give  my  vote  for  malting  public  what,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  policy, 
propriety,  and  dccenoy,  ought  to  be  kept  secret."  "  ffoivever,"  says  the 
Parliamentary  History;  "  this  did  not  stifle  the  laugh,  which  condnved 
for  some  time."*  Lord  North  was  frightened,  and,  standing  more  in  awe 
of  his  Attorney  G-eneral  than  of  his  colleagues  in  the  other  r .  ^  -i  770  -1 
House,  he  thought  it  best  still  (o  oppose  tbe  motion,  and    L  "    "  "J 

it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  178  to  80. f 

We  have  no  detailed  account  of  any  other  speech  of  Thurlow  respect- 
ing America  while  he  remained  a  member  of  tbe  House  of  Commons, 
but  we  know  that  his  tone  remained  unaltered,  and  that  when  disasters 
began  to  multiply  he  imputed  them  all  to  the  Ministers  who  had  repealed 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  to  the  Opposition  leaders,  who  paralysed  the  energies 
,of  tbe  country  bj  their  spurious  patriotism — insisting  that,  as  the  "rebels" 
had  had  recourse  to  arms,  warlike  measures  of  more  vigour  could  alone 
be  expeol«d  to  decide  the  controversy.| 

Before  closing  my  account  of  his  career  aa  a  representative  of  the 
people,  I  ought  in  justice  to  him  to  mention  that  iie  declared  he  would 
not  oppose  Sir  George  Savile's  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics, 
and  that  he  went  so  far  as  fo  say  "  that  he  highly  disapproved  the  law 
which  debarred  a  parent  from  the  noblest  of  all  affections, — adopting 
the  system  of  education  which  seemed  best  calculated  for  the  happiness 
of  his  beloved  offspring;  while  he  would  require  some  consideration 
before  be  could  agree  to  Popish  priests  being  allowed  freely  to  eserciao 
the  functions  of  their  religion."§ 

Let  us  now  attend  to  his  forensic  efforts  while  he  was  at  tbe  head  of 
tbe  bar, — which,  I  think,  are  more  creditable  to  him.  In  Camphell 
V.  HaU,  the  Grenada  case,  upon  the  four-and-a-half  per  cent,  duties,  he 
delivered  a  most  admirable  argument  in  support  of  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  legislate  for  conquered  countries ;  taking  a  luminous  view  of 
the  different  systems  of  laws  to  which  our  colonies  are  subject,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  settled  or  acquired.  j| 

•  Vol.  sis.  518.  f  lb.  5S2.  J  Iti.  687.  I  lb.  1140. 

J  20  St,  Tr.  B12.  On  this  and  similai-  ocoaaions  he  was  ably  osaisted  by  Ms 
evils,"  Hargrave  and  Keoyon,  who  answered  cases  for  Mm,  got  up  special 
argumeiita,  and  enaliled  him  to  devote  loucli  of  liis  time  to  parliament  and  to 
jovial  Boeiety.  Kenjon  was  ampljrewarded  for  Ma  Berricaa,  tieing  maiie  Attorney 
General,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Cliief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  But  poor 
Hargrave  died  neglected.  He  wo8,  to  be  sure,  with  all  his  learning,  hardly  pro- 
dnceable  in  any  jndioial  office;  Md  laterljhis  mind  was  diseased— insomuch 
that  when  lie  was  brought  to  Lincoln's  Inn  to  vote  as  a  Benoher  in  the  choice  of 
a  Preaolior,  and  his  vote  was  objected  to,  Jekyl  said,  that  "ingtead  of  being  de- 
prived of  his  vote,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  tao  vales,  for  he  was  one  hcdde  himself." 
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In  the  Duchess  of  Kingston's  case, — baying  proved  that  the  collusive 
l-  I77ri    sentence  which  she  had  obtained  in  the  Eccleaiastieal 

L  '    '  'J    Court,  annulling  her  first  marriage,  though  hinding  upon 

her,  was  not  binding  on  the  House  of  Lords  when  trying  her  for  bigamy, 
■ — he  thua  sarcastically  concluded  : —  , 

"  The  sentence  has  deprived  her  of  all  conjugal  claims  upon  Jlr.  Her- 
vey;  and  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  conclusive  upon  her,  while  we  insist 
that  it  ia  merely  void  against  all  the  leat  of  the  world.  She  is  therefore, 
according  to  us,  a  wife  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  punished  as  a 
felon.  These  disappointments,  these  inconvenient  consequences  of  guilt, 
are  the  bars  which  God  and  the  order  of  Dature  have  set  against  it ;  but 
they  have  not  been  found  sufficient:  it  demands  the  interposition  of 
public  authority,  with  severer  checks,  to  restrain  it.  Why  is  she  thua 
hampered  with  the  sentence  she  fabricated  ?  Because  she  febricated  it. 
Because  justice  will  not  permit  her  to  allege  her  own  fraud  for  her  own 
benefit,  nor  hear  her  complain  of  a  wiong  done  by  herself.  She  displays 
to  your  Lordships  not  an  anxiety  to  clear  her  injured  innocence,  but  a 
dread  of  inquiry.  Was  this  hei  sohcitude  to  bring  the  question  here? 
In  such  a  Court,  before  so  veneiablc  an  audience,  we  are  to  hear  notlaing 
pleaded  against  a  charge  of  mtamy  but  a  frivolous  objection  to  enter 
upon  the  trial ! " 

The  plea  being  oveirukd,  Thuilow  proceeded  to  state  the  facts  of  the 
case  against  her.  Ilis  procmium  is  in  a  better  taste  than  he  often  dis- 
plays :— 

"  My  Lords,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  just  surprise  that,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  no  secular  punishment  had  been  pro- 
vided for  a  crime  of  this  malignant  complexion  and  pernicious  example. 
Perhaps  the  innocenee  of  simpler  ages,  or  the  more  prevailing  influence 
of  religion,  or  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  together  with  those 
calamities  which  naturally  and  necessarily  follow  such  an  enormilj,  might 
formerly  have  been  found  sufficient  to  restrain  it.  From  the  moment 
these  causes  ceased  to  produce  that  effect,  imagination  can  scarcely  figure 
a  crime  that  calis  more  loudly  for  the  interposition  of  penal  le^lation; 
a  crime  which,  besides  the  gross  and  open  scandal  given  by  it  to  religion, 
implies  more  cruel  disappomtment  to  the  just  and  honourable  expecta- 
tion of  the  persons  betrayed  by  it;  which  tends  more  to  corrupt  the 
pui-ity  of  domestic  life,  and  to  loosen  those  sacred  connections  and  close 
relations  designed  by  Providence  to  bind  the  moral  world  together;  or 
which  may  create  more  civil  disoi-der,  especially  in  a  country  where  the 
title  to  great  honours  and  high  office  is  hereditary.  My  Lords,  the  mis- 
fortunes of  individuals,  the  corruption  of  private  life,  the  confusion  of 
domesfic  relations,  the  disorder  of  civil  succession,  and  the  offences  done 
to  religion,  are  saggested  as  aggravations  not  of  the  parljoular  case  now 
under  trial,  but  as  miseries  likely  to  arise  from  the  example  of  the  crime 
in  general;  and  are  laid  before  jour  Lordships  only  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  course  and  order  of  the  trial,  and  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
conception to  mitigate  the  atrocity  of  such  a  violation  of  law,  or  to 
heighten  the  dangers  with  whicli  it  threatens  the  peace  of  families  and 
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the  public  welfare.  The  present  case,  to  state  it  juatly  acd  fairly,  is 
etript  of  much  of  its  aggravation.  The  advanced  age  of  the  parties, 
and  their  previons  hahits  of  life,  would  reduce  many  of  these  general 
articles  of  criminality  and  mischief  to  idle  topics  of  empty  declamation. 
No  part  of  the  present  complaint  turns  upon  any  ruin  brought  on  the 
blameless  character  of  injured  innocence;  or  to  any  disappointment 
ocoaaoned  to  just  and  honourable  pretensions ;  or  to  any  corruption  sup- 
posed to  he  introduced  where  modesty  before  prevailed.  Nor  should  I 
espect  much  serious  attention  from  yonr  Lordships  if  I  should  urge,  as 
aggravations  of  the  lady's  guilt,  the  danger  of  entailing  an  uneei'taia 
condition  upon  a  helpless  offspriDg,  or  the  apprehension  of  a  disputed 
succession  to  the  illustrious  house  of  Pierrepoint.  But  your  Lordships 
will  likewise  bear  in  mind,  that  every  mitigation  which  might  have  in- 
duced yoa  to  pity  an  unfortunate  passion  in  younger  bosoms  is  entirely 
cut  off  here.  If  it  be  true  that  the  sacred  rites  of  matrimony  have  been 
violated,  I  am  afraid  it  must  also  appear  that  dry  lucre  was  the  whole 
indacement — cold  fraud  the  only  means  to  perpetrate  the  crime.  In 
truth,  the  evidence  (if  I  am  rightly  instructed)  will  clearly  and  expressly 
represent  it  as  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  prisoner  which  hus- 
band she  adhered  to,  so  that  the  profit  to  be  drawn  from  this  marriage, 
or  from  that,  was  tolerably  equal.  The  crime,  if  less  revolting  in  some 
particulars,  becomes  only  more  odious  in  others.  The  facts  which  I  will 
now,  with  all  simplicity,  detail,  form  a  case  which  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  aggravate,  and  which  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  ex- 
tenuate." 

He  then  gave  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  two  mai'riagea,  and  of 
the  sham  sentence  of  nullity,  excusing  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  by  the 
quotation — 

"  For  oft  though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom'3  gate,  crad  to  simplicity 
Eesigns  her  charge;  while  goodjieEB  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems  _," 

After  the  verdict  of  Gmlty,  Thurlow,  in  a  strain  of  rather  coarse  banter, 
argued  that  the  Duchess  was  liable  either  to  be  hanged  or  to  be  branded 
with  a  hot  iron,  although  he  must  have  been  aware  that  she  was  entitled, 
by  her  privilege  of  peerage,  for  her  first  felony  to  go  scot  free.* 

His  next  encounter  with  a  court  of  justice  was  with  a  much  more 
formiclable  antagonist.  On  news  arriving  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  a 
meeting  to  "sympathise  with  the  Americans"  was  held  in  the  Cityj 

*  20  St.  Tr.  355-651.  By  4  &  5  Vict.  c.  22,  passed  after  the  trial  of  Lord 
Cardigan,  it  is  enacted,  that  when  an  indictment  is  fonnd  against  a  Peer  he  shall 
have  no  privilege  eioept  "to  be  tried  by  his  Peers,  and  that  upon  conviction  he 
shall  be  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  rest  of  her  Majesty's  subjects." — 
No  invidious  distinction  of  the  peerage  now  esists,  except  the  action  of  Bean.  Mag. 
I  intended  to  include  the  abolilJon  of  fliis  in  my  Libel  Bill ;  but  I  found  the  man- 
ner of  doing  it  very  difEoult,  for  the  action  rests  on  statutes  which  merely  forbid 
the  telling  of  lies,  and  the  spreading  of  false  reports  of  groat  men— which  it 
would  appear  ratiier  absurii  to  repeal. 
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and  Pai^gon  HorDe,  wbo  superintended  it,  drew  up  a  minnte  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, which  ho  published  in  the  newspapers, — stating  that  a  sub- 
scription was  to  be  raised  "  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  widows, 
orphans,  and  aged  parenta  of  our  beloved  American  fellow  subjects,  who, 
feithful  to  the  character  of  Englishmen,  preferring  death  to  slaTery,  were 
for  that  reason  only  inhumanly  murdered  by  the  King's  troops  at  Lex- 
ington, in  the  province  of  Massachusetts."  For  this  an  ex  officio  in- 
formation had  been  filed  against  him,  which  came  on  for  trial  at  Guild- 
hall, before  Lord  Mansfield  and  a  special  jury,  Mr.  Home  was  his  owu 
counsel,  and  entered  the  court  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  utmost  lengths 
in  assailing  both  the  Judge  and  the  prosecutor;  but  te  was  new  to  his 
situation,  and  did  not  display  much  of  the  cleverncsa  for  which  he  was 
justly  celebrated— while  Thurlow  fought  on  his  own  duughill,  and 
througtout  the  whole  day  had  tlie  advantage  over  him.*  The  most 
amusing  sceno  during  the  trial  was  when  the  defendant  insisted  on  calling 
the  Attorney  General  as  his  witness  :  but  Lord  Mansfield  held  that  none 
of  the  questions  proposed  to  bo  put  to  him  were  relevant.  The  jury, 
with  little  hesitation,  brought  in.  a  verdict  of  Gidli^. 

'Jhuriow,  in  a  manner  which  astonishes  a  modern  Attorney  General, 
eagerly  pressed  that  the  defendant,  who  was  an  ordained  clcrgymaa  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  should  be 
set  in  the  pillory.  Speaking  in  aggravation  of  punishment  — ifter  o})serv- 
ing  that  any  fine  would  be  paid  by  a  seditious  subscrip  n  nd  h 
imprisonment  would  be  "  a  slight  inconvenience  to  on  f  d  ta  y 
habits,"  he  thus  proceeded  :— 

"  Pillory,  my  lords,  is  the  appropriate  punishment  fo     h      p  f 

ofibnoe,  and  has  been  so  these  two  hundred  years — not  on  y  wh  u  h 
|-y  .  -|  prosecutions  wei-e  rank  in  the  Star  Chamber,  bu  n  he  S  ar 
L  '-I  Chamber  was  abolished,  and  in  the  best  times  since  the  Revo 

lutiou.  Tutchin  was  set  in  the  pillory  by  Chief  Justice  Holt.  That 
libeller,  to  be  sure,  complained  of  being  subjected  to  the  punishment 
which  he  said  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  fraudulent  bakers.  He 
conceived  that  the  lalsify  tng  of  weights  and  measures  was  a  more  mechan- 
ical employment  than  the  forging  of  lies,  and  that  it  was  less  gentleman- 
like to  rob  men  of  their  money  than  of  their  good  name.  But  this  is  a 
pecttliarity  which  belongs  to  the  little  vanity  which  inspires  an  author, 
and  it  made  no  impression  upon  Sir  John  Holt,  whose  name  will  live 
with  honour  as  long  as  the  English  constitution.  Government  cannot 
exist  unless,  when  offences  of  this  magnitude  are  presented  to  a  court  of 
justice,  the  full  measure  of  punishment  is  inflicted  upon  them.     Let  us 

*  If  a  defendant  under  such  cirourdatancea  bas  the  requisite  qualifications  for 
defending  Mmself,  he  has  a  far  better  ohaiiee  of  acquittal  being  his  own  counsel, 
than  with  the  moat  eloquent  man  at  the  bar  to  speak  for  him ;  but  bis  self-defence 
is  generally  80  uOiBMlful  tiatitis  sure  to  end  in  a  oonvietion.  I  only  recollect 
two  instances  to  the  contrMy — Mr.  Perry  obtained  a  signal  triumph  over  Sir 
Vieary  Gibba,  and  Mr.  Cobbett  oyer  Sir  Thomas  Penman.  But  the  latter  defendant 
only  succeeded  from  the  experience  he  bad  acquired  from  several  failnraa.  la 
his  first  contest  with  Sir  James  Scarlett  he  was  very  feeble  and  awkward,  and  he 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  his  powerful  antagonist. 
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prGScrve  the  restraint  against  licentiousness  provided  by  the  wisdom  of 
past  ages.  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  brought  this  man 
Doforo  you,  in  a  case  attended  with  so  many  aggravations,  if  your  Lord- 
ships were  not  to  show  your  sense  of  infamy  by  sentencing  him  to  an 
infamous  punishment." 

The  sentence,  however,  was  only  a  fine  of  200^.  and  a  year's  imprison- 
ment ;  and  even  Dr.  Johnson,  inquiring  about  it,  said,  "  I  hope  they  did 
not  put  the  dog  in  the  pillory  j  he  has  too  much  literatnre  for  that."* — 
During  this  imprisonment  the  defendant  wrote  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning 
on  the  "  English  Particle,"  which  he  enlarged  into  his  "  'Ertia  nrtpoei-ia, 
or  the  diversions  of  Purley."  Notwithstanding  Thurlow's  vigorous  push 
to  set  him  in  the  pillory  (^  we  shall  see,)  they  were  subsequently  recon- 
ciled; and  the  ex-Chaneellor,  visiting  the  es-Libellcr,  in  hie  retreat  at 
Wimbledon,  discussed  with  him  questions  of  philology. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  American  war,  Mr.  Attorney  General  Thurlow 
filled  a  great  space  in  the  public  eyo,  and  was  considered  the  chief  prop 
of  the  Government.  It  ia  certainly  difBoult  for  us  to  understand  his 
high  parliamentary  reputation.  I  have  already  noticed  all  his  reported 
speeches  of  the  slightest  consequence  while  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  none  of  them  contain  any  thing  like  logical 
reasoning  or  statesmanlike  views,  or  oven  good  declamation.  The  defec- 
tiveness of  the  printed  reports  cannot  explain  the  disappointment  we  feel, 
for  we  have  most  admirable  specimens  of  contemporary  speakers — not 
only  of  Burke,  who  carefully  edited  his  own  orations,  but  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham, Dunning  and  Lord  North, — and  even  hia  colleague  the  Solicitor 
General  appears  in  the  "Parliamentary  History"  to  much  greater  advan- 
tage. He  must  surely  have  displayed  qualities  which  we  cannot  justly 
appreciate,  to  have  been  so  favourably  introduced  into  the  graphic  sketch 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  this  period,  from  personal  observation,  bj  the 
author  of  The  Decline  and  Fall  op  the  Roman  Empike  : — "  The 
cause  of  government  was  ably  vindicated  by  Lord  North,  a  statesman  of 
Spotless  integrity,  a  consummate  master  of  debate,  who  could  wield  with 
equal  dexterity  the  arms  of  reason  and  of  ridicule.  He  was  seated  on 
the  Treasury  bench  between  hia  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  the  two 
pillars  of  the  law  and  state,  magh  parei  quam,  similes  ;  and  the  minister 
might  indulge  in  a  short  slumber,  whilst  he  was  uphoMen  on  either  hand 
by  the  majestie  sense  of  Thurlow,  and  the  skilful  eloquence  of  Wedder- 
'burD."f    Whatever  others  might  think  of  him,  he  gave    j.  177s  i 

high  satisfaction  to  his  employers.     Above  all,  the  King   L  ■     ■  'J 

was  escessively  delighted  with  his  strong  and  uncompromising  language 
respecting  the  Americans,  and  long  placed  a  greater  personal  confidence 
in  him  than  he  had  done  in  Lord  Bute,  or  than  he  ever  did  in  any  other 
minister — perhaps  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Eldon. 

The  Government  being  hard  pressed  in  debate,  though  strong  in  num. 

*  Boa.  iii.  B82.      Johnson,  acHed,   "Were  I  to  make  a  new  etiition   of  my 
Dicljonarj,  I  would  adopt  several  of  Mr.  Home's  etymologies." 
f-  CJb.  Mom.  i,  146. 
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bars  in  the  Honae  of  Lords,  and  the  general  inefficiency  of  Lord  Bathurst 
_j  -|  producing  serious  inoonvenieuoe  to  the  public  service  it  was 
L  -I    resolved  to  accept  the  offer  he  had  made  to  resign  hisofHee  of 

ChaacelloFj — and  there  was  not  a  moment's  hesitation  about  his  si 


CHAPTER  CLVII. 


COHTlNtTATION  OP  TDE  LIEB  01  LORD  THTJHLOW  TIIL  THE  RESIGNATION 
OF  LOED  NORTH  AND  THE  FORMATION  O-F  THE  SECOND  EOOEINGHAM 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The  transfer  of  the  Great  Seal  took  place  at  a  council  held  at  St. 
James's,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1778,  when  Thurlow  was  sworn  in  Lord 

,  Chancellor,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  o' 
LJUNE  ly.J  g^^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^^  following  Trinity  Term,  after  a  proee 
from  his  house  in  Great  Ormond  Street  to  Westminster  Hall,  he 
installed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  all  the  usual  solemnities.*  At  the 
same  time  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Thurlow 
of  Ashfield,  in  the  county  of  Suffiilk. 

A  striking  homage  was  now  paid  to  his  success  by  Cowper  the  poet, 
who,  though  sincere  and  disinterested,  exaggerated  his  merits,  and  was 
blind  to  his  imperfections,  from  a  tender  recollection  of  their  intimacy 
when  brother  pupils  and  idlers  in  the  ofSce  of  Mr.  Chapman,  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  : — 

"  Round  Thurlow's  heed  in  early  youth. 
And  in  Ms  aportiye  (lays, 
TlHC  Science  pour's  the  light  of  liiitli. 
And  Genius  abed  bis  rays. 
"'See,'  with  united  wonder,  cried 
Th'  experieno'd  and  the  aage, 
'  Ambition  in  a  boy  supplied 
With  all  the  skill  of  age  I 


*"3d  June,  1778.  Memorandum. — The  Right  Honourable  Henry  Earl 
Bathurst,  Lord  High  Ohftncellor  of  Great  Britain,  delivered  (he  Great  Seal  tfl  his 
Mojeaiy  in  Council.  His  Majesty,  on  the  said  M  day  of  June,  delivered  it  to 
Edward  Thurlow,  Esq,,  with  ike  title  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Brifaun,  who 
was  thereupon,  by  his  Majesty's  oommcmd,  sworn  of  the  Pri^y  Council,  and 
likewise  Lord  High  ChanceUor  of  Ocaat  Britain,  and  took  his  place  at  the  board 
accordingly;  and  ou  Friday,  ike  19th  of  June,  went  in  state  from  bis  house  in 
Great  Ormond  Street  to  Westminster  Hull,  accompanied  by  the  Judges,  Serjeants, 
&o.,  where,  in  their  presence,  he  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  the  oath  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls 
iolding  the  book,  and  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown  reading  the  said  oaths. 
■Which  being  done,  the  Solicitor  General  moTed  that  it  might  be  recorded,  and  it 
was  ordered  aooordingly." — Or,  Off.  Min.  Book,  No.  3,  f.  26. 
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Proclaim  liim  bora  to  sway 

The  balance  in  the  highest  plaoe. 

And  bear  the  pnJm  oway.' 

"  Tbe  praise  bastow'd  was  just  and  wise; 
Ue  sprang  impetuons  forth 
Secure  of  conquest,  where  the  prise 
Attoads  superior  worth. 

"  So  the  best  oourEer  on  the  plain 
Ere  yet  be  slarta  is  known. 
And  does  but  at  the  goal  obtain 
"What  all  had  dsem'd  his  own." 

The  new  Chancellor  did  not  disappoint  public  expectation,  and,  as  long 
as  he  enjoyed  the  preMige  of  office,  he  contrived  to  persuade  manliind 
that  he  waa  a  great  judge,  a  great  orator,  and  a  great  statesman, — 
although  I  am  afraid  that  in  all  these  capacities  he  was  considerably  over- 
rated, and  that  he  owed  his  temporary  reputation  very  much  to  his  high 
pretensions  and  hia  awe-inspiring  manners. 

He  was  tolerably  well  qualified  to  preside  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
from  his  natural  shrewdness,  from  the  knowledge  of  law  which  he  had 
acquired  by  fits  and  starts,  and  from  his  having  been  for  some  years  in 
fall  practice  as  an  equity  counsel.  But  he  bad  never  devoted  himself  to 
jurisprudence  sj'stematically ;  he  was  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  Roman  civil  law,  as  well  as  with  the  modern  codes  of  the  continental 
nations;  and,  unlike  Lord  Nottingham,  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  the  Chan- 
cellors whose  memory  we  venerate,  upon  his  elevation  to  the  bench  he 
despised  the  notion  of  entering  on  a  laborious  course  of  study  to  refresh 
and  extend  his  judicial  acquirements.  Much  engrossed  by  politics,  and 
spending  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  convivial  society  or  in  idle  gossip 
with  his  old  coffee-house  friends,  he  was  contented  if  he  could  only  get 
through  the  business  of  his  court  without  complaints  being  made  against 
him  by  the  suitors,  or  any  very  loud  murmurs  from  the  public.  Perma- 
nent fame  he  disregarded  or  despised.  He  was  above  all  taint  or  sus- 
picion of  corruption,  and  In  his  general  rudeness  he  was  very  impartial : 
but  he  was  not  patient  and  paius-taking ;  he  sometimes  dealt  recklessly 
with  the  rights  which  he  had  to  determine ;  and  he  did  little  in  settling 
controverted  questions,  or  establishing  general  principles.  Having  been 
at  the  head  of  the  law  of  this  country  for  near  thirteen  years,  he  never 
JBBued  an  order  to  correct  any  of  the  abuses  of  his  own  court,  and  he 
never  brought  forward  in  parliament  any  measure  to  improve  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice. 

He  is  said  to  have  called  in  Hargrave,  the  very  learned  editor  of  Coke 
upon  Littleton,  to  assist  him  in  preparing  his  judgments,  and  some  of 
them  show  labour  and  research;  but  he  generally  seems  to  have  decided 
off-hand,  without  much  anxiety  about  former  authorities. 

Frequently  he  employed  Mr.  Justice  Duller,  a  singularly  acute  special 
pleader  and  nisi  prius  lawyer,  to  sit  for  him  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
On  resuming  his  seat,  he  would  higiily  eulogise  the  decisions  of  "  ono 
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whom  he,  in  common  with  all  the  world,  felt  hound  to  respect  and 
admire,"  But  being  privately  asked  "  how  Buller  had  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  Bquitj  ?"  "  Equity !"  said  he,  "  he  knows  no  more  of  it 
than  a  horse;  but  he  disposes  somehow  of  the  cases,  and  I, seldom  hear 
more  of  them." 

So  fiercely  did  he  spring  on  a  luckless  counsel  or  solicitor,  that  he 
generally  went  hj  the  name  of  the  "  Tiger ;"  and  sometimes  they  would, 
out  of  compliment,  call  him  the  "Lion,"— adding  that  Ilargrave  was 
his  "provider." 

His  habit  of  profane  swearing  he  could  not  always  control,  even  when 
on  the  bench ;  and  those  who  were  sitting  under  him,  near  the  Mace  and 
the  Purse,  occasionally  heard  a  muttering  of  strange  oaths.  Yet  some 
supposed  that,  in  reality,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  good-humour  under  an 
ostentatiously  rough  exterior,  and  of  this  he  would  occasionally  give 
symptoms.  It  is  related  that  once,  at  the  adjournment  of  the  court  for 
Uie  long  vacation,  he  was  withdrawing  without  taking  the  usual  leave  of 
the  Bar,  when  a  young  barrister  esclaimed  in  a  stage  whisper — "  He 

migkt  at  least  have  said  d n  you !"     The  Chancellor,  hearing  the 

remark,  returned  and  politely  made  his  bow.* 

Thurlow  is  handed  down  to  us,  as  a  Judge,  by  Brown,  Vesey,  junior, 
and  Dickens.  It  may  be  partly  their  fault,  but  he  certainly  appears  in 
their  Keporta  to  little  advantage.  His  judgments  are  not  only  immear 
Burably  iilferior  to  those  of  such  a  consummate  master  of  juridical  rea- 
soning as  Sir  William  Grant,  but  are  not  by  any  means  equal  to  those  of 
Pepper  Arden,  for  whom  Thurlow  was  accustomed  to  testify  such  ineffa- 
ble contempt. 

I  will  bring  before  the  reader  a  few  of  his  decisions  ■whioh  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  most  important  and  interesting.  In  Bishop  of  London  y. 
Fff(che,'f  the  question  arose  "  whether  bonds  j^ven  by  an  incumbent  to  the 
patron  of  a  living  for  resigning  on  request,  are  lawful  ?"  In  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  Thurlow  gave  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  their  legality, 
insisting  that  they  not  only  were  not  simoniacal,  but  that  they  were  not 
contrary  to  public  policy,  and  that,  being  properly  oontroUed  by  a  comt 
of  equity,  they  might  be  very  salntary.  He  expressed  a  contrary  opinion, 
however,  when  ^e  question  came  before  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Judges,  being  consulted,  were  divided  upon  it,  and,  the  Bishops  voting 
with  him,  there  was  a  reversal  by  a  majority  of  19  to  18  ;  so  that  general 
resignation  bonds  have  since  been  unlawful.]; 

la  Cason  v.  Dale,  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  held,  upon  the  "  Statute 
of  Erauds,"  which  requires  that  a  will  of  lands  shall  be  subscribed  by 
the  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the  testator,  that  a  will  was  well  executed 
where  a  lady  who  made  it,  having  signed  it  in  an  attorney's  of&ce,  got 
into  her  carriage,  and  the  carriage  was  accidentally  backed  by  the  coach- 
man opposite  to  the  window  of  the  ofBce,  so  that,  if  she  had  been  inclined, 

»  Hawkin'a  Memoirs,  ii.  312.  1 1  Brown,  98. 

t  Erown's  Pai-1.  Cas.  ii.  211.      Seo  Fletcher  v.  Lord  Sandes,  3  Bingliam,  594;  7 

&  8  Geo.  IV.  0.  25,  a.  1;  9  Geo.  IV.  o.  25,  s.  di. 
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phe  might  have  let  down  the  glasa  of  the  carriage,  and  seen  the  witnesses 
subscribe  the  will.* 

In  Jones  v.  Morgan,'^  m  which  the  industry  of  Mr.  Hargrave  may  he 
pretty  clearly  traced,  the  Chancellor  ohtained  great  glory  by  overturning 
&  decision  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  holding  that  the  same  construction  is 
to  be  given  to  limitations  in  wills  of  trusts  and  legal  estates.  He  like- 
wise delivered  a  very  elaborate  judgment  in  Ptiltne;/  v.  Earl  of  Darling- 
fem.J  (which  could  hardly  have  been  composed  by  Hargrave,  for  he  was 
counsel  in  the  cause,)  establishing  the  doctrine  now  recogn^d,  that 
where  either  land  is  directed  to  be  converted  into  money,  or  money  to  be 
laid  out  in  land — ^from  the  moment  the  direction  might  have  been  exe- 
cuted the  property  receives  the  impression  either  of  personalty  or  reality, 
with  all  the  incidents  of  either  estate.  This  case  being  brought  before 
the  House  of  Lords  by  appeal,  the  decree  was  aflirmed. 

Thurlow's  decision  in  Acltro^d  v.  Smith$m,%  was  the  foundation  of 
Lord  Eldon's  fortune  at  the  bar,  and  may  be  said  to  have  made  him  Lord 
Chancellor.  A  testator  ordered  his  real  and  personal  property  to  be  sold, 
and  the  fund  to  be  divided  among  certain  legatees.  Two  of  them  died 
ia  his  lifetime.  The  question  was,  what  waa  to  become  of  their  shares? 
Sir  Thomas  Sewell,  M.R.,  held,  against  the  argument  of  Mr.  Scott,  who, 
after  being  above  a  year  briefless,  had  a  guinea  brief  for  the  heir  at  law, 
that  the  whole  should  be  distributed  among  the  surviving  legatees.  Upon 
an  appeal  brought  by  other  parties,  Mr.  Seott  had  another  guinea  brief 
to  consent,  on  the  part  of  the  heir  at  law,  to  an  affirmance;  nut,  having 
a  strong  opinion  that  he  was  right,  he  argued  the  case  so  zealously  and 
ably,  that  Thurlow  was  much  struck  with  the  manner  of  the  unknown 
counsel,  and,  after  high  compliments  to  him,  reversed  the  decree, — 
deciding  that  the  shares  of  the  deceased  legatees  were  lapsed  legacies,  and 
that  so  much  of  them  as  arose  oat  of  the  real  estate  should  go  to  the  heir 

In  Newman  v.  FoT^t's,]!  our  Chancellor  most  unaccountably  held,  with 
great  positiveness,  that  where  a  plaintiff  claims  an  estate  as  an  heir  at 
law,  and  prays  a  discovery,  it  is  not  a  good  plea  that  he  is  not  heir  at 
law;  but  in  the  subsequent  ease  of  Hall  v.  I^ot/es,^  he  was  driven  to 
retract  this  opinion,  and  it  is  now  fully  settled  that  such  a  plea  is  good, 
although  a  defendant  cannot,  by  a  plea  denying  the  principal  fact,  evade 
a  discovery  of  the  collateral  facts  connected  with  it. 

In  the  Gowatess  of  iStralhmore  v.  Bowes  **,  where  the  lady  had  settled 
all  her  property  to  her  separate  use,  meaning  to  marry  one  man,  and  then, 
by  a  stratagem,  was  induced  to  marry  another  who  was  ignorant  of  the 

*  1  Brown,  39;  Dickens,  586.  But  it  is  neoessary  that  the  testator  siould  be 
in  such  a  poBition  as  that,  by  poaaibOity,  he  may  have  seen  the  ■witneeBea  sign 
the  will,  if  so  disposed ;  I>oe  v.  Manifold,  I  Maule  &  Selw.  294 ;  although  if  he 
might  Bee  them  Scorn  any  one  part  of  a  robm  in  which  he  was,  and  there  be  no 
evidence  in  what  part  of  tiia  rottm  ha  was  placed,  it  will  be  pceaumetl  tbat  he  was 
where  he  might  have  seen  the  witnesses.     Winchaisea  v.  TfniicAope,  3  Busa.  444. 

t  1  BfOHE,  203.  X  I^-  2^3.  I  lb.  503.  |]  2  Brawn,  143. 

t  3  Brown,  489.  **  1  Vesey,  jim.,  22. 
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settlement,  Thurlow  established  tho  settlement    against  tlio  husband; 
observing,  in  his  eharaoteriatio  manner, — 

"  As  to  the  morality  of  the  transaction,  I  shall  say  nothing.  They 
seem  to  liave  been  pretty  well  matched.  Marriage  in  general  seems  to 
have  been  Liidy  Strathmore's  object ;  she  was  disposed  to  marry  any 
bodj,  50  that  at  the  same  time  she  might  keep  ber  fortune  to  herself. 
Bat  the  question  is,  has  there  heea  a  fraud  upon  the  husband  t  It  is 
impossible  for  a  man  marrying  in  the  manner  Bawea  did  to  come  into 
Equity  and  talk  of  fraud." 

Ex  parte  O'Reilly*  was  the  ilrat  of  a  long  string  of  opera  house  cases, 
which  have  perplexed  Chancellors  ever  since.  The  Italian  Opera  House 
in  the  Haymarket,  having  been  burnt  down,  a  patent  for  thirty-one 
years  had  been  granted  to  the  petitioner  to  enable  him  to  build  a  new 
theatre  upon  the  site  of  Leicester  House,  in  Leicester  Square;  and  the 
question  was,  whether  the  Great  Seal  should  be  put  to  this  patent  ?  The 
grant  was  opposed  by  the  patentees  of  all  the  other  theatres,  and  of  in- 
cumbrancers aod  others  who  had  an  interest  in  them.  After  a  hearing 
of  four  days,  Thurlow  said  : — 

"  A!l  parties  seem  to  agree  that  an  opera  house  is  a  proper  establish- 
ment in  this  country,  but  you  will  not  expect  me  to  determine  which  of 
these  plana  is  the  best.  My  ofBce  is  to  see  that  the  King  is  not  deceived, 
and  that  he  does  not  part  with  any  authority  which  he  ought  to  retain. 
Many  considerations  require  that  public  establishments  of  this  nature 
should  bo  in  the  hands  of  the  King.  In  the  time  of  James  I.,  as  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  masques  and  such  diversions  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  Crown — eseonted  partly  by  the  Lord  Chamberlaiuj  but 
iaore  immediately  by  the  Master  of  the  Bevels.  On  the  same  notion  the 
patent  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Killigrew  and  Davenant,  and  by 
Queen  Anne  to  Collier  and  Sir  Richard  Steele.  But  this  patent  is  bad, 
as  it  contains  covenants  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  it  docs  not 
sufSciently  connect  the  grant  with  the  property.  It  is  calculated  to 
create  innumerable  law  suits.  I  should  soon  be  obliged  to  direct  the 
Master  to  take  the  management  of  the  opera  house  in  his  own  hands — a 
task  for  which,  I  may  venture  to  say,  all  the  Masters,  notwithstanding 
their  great  learning  and  experience  as  officers  of  this  Court,  are  as  unSt 
as  myself.  Dismissing  the  petition,  I  shall  make  a  fit  representation  on 
the  subject  to  his  Majesty,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  do  justice  to  the  parties 
and  to  the  public." 

Tburlow  generally  disdained  to  resort  to  the  practice,  now  very  com- 
mon, and  found  highly  beneficial,  of  delivering  written  judgments ; 
but  I  find  one  judgment,  which  the  Reporter  says,  "  his  Lordship 
having  read,  gave  it  to  mo," — and  I  do  very  much  suspect  that  it  is  the 
composition  of  his  "  devil,"  for  the  style  of  it  is  very  quiet  and  moderate, 
and  it  enters  a  good  deal  into  the  civil  law.  The  case  is  Scott  v.  Ti/ler, 
in  which  the  important  question  arose,  whether  a  condition  annexed  to  a 
legacy,  "  that  the  legatee  shall  not  marry  without  the  consent  of  her 
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mother,"  be  void,  aa  being  in  restraint  of  marriage,  so  that  the  legacy 
shall  be  oonaidcred  absolute  ? — 

"  To  support  the  affirniative,"  he  said,  "innumerable  decisions  of  this 
court  were  quoted;  but  the  cases  are  so  short,  and  the  dicta  so  general, 
as  to  afford  me  no  distinct  view  of  the  principle  upoa  which  the  rule  is 
laid  down,  or,  consequently,  of  the  estent  of  the  rule,  or  of  the  nature  of 
the  exceptions  to  whict  its  own  principle  makes  it  liable."  Having 
given  the  history  of  tie  decisions  on  the  subject  in  this  country,  and 
stated  how  it  is  viewed  by  the  canon  law,  he  proceeds  : — "  By  the  mil 
law  the  provision  of  a  child  was  considered  a  debt  of  nature,  the  payment 
of  which  the  prtetor  would  enforce ;  insomuch,  that  a  will  was  regarded 
as  ino^om  by  which  the  child  was  disinherited  without  just  cause.  By 
the  positive  institutions  of  that  law,  it  was  also  declared,  Si  gtiis  caMhat'&s, 
vel  vididtatia  mndibioiiem,  haeredi,  Uffoioriove  iiywKcent ;  hcerea,  legato- 
riuave  i  conditioae  Uberi  iunto  ;  neque  eo  minim  ddatam  Ticm-editatem, 
legatmnve,  ex  hac  lege,  corise^antur.  In  ampliation  of  this  law,  it  seems 
to  have  been  well  settled  in  all  times,  that  if,  instead  of  creating  a  condi- 
tion absolntely  enjoining  celibacy  or  widowhood,  the  matter  be  referred 
to  the  advice  or  discretion  of  another,  particularly  an  interested  peraon, 
it  is  deemed  a  frand  on  the  law,  and  treated  accordingly;  that  is,  the 
condition  so  imposed  is  holden  for  void.  On  the  other  band,  the  ancient 
rule  of  the  civil  law  has  suffered  much  limitation  in  descending  to  us. 
The  case  of  widowhood  ia  altogether  excepted  by  the  Novels  ;  and  in- 
junctions to  keep  that  state  are  made  lawful  conditions.  So  is  every 
condition  which  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  import  an  absolute  in- 
junction to  celibacy.  Therefore,  an  injunction  to  ask  consent,  or  not  to 
marry  a  widow,  is  not  unlawful.  A  condition  to  marry  or  not  to  marry 
Titius  or  McBvia  is  good,  for  this  reason,  that  it  implies  no  general 
restraint;  besides,  in  the  firslj  case,  it  seems  to  have  in  view  a  bounty  to 
Titiua  or  Mrevia.  In  like  manner,  the  injunction  which  prescribes  due 
ceremonies,  and  the  place  of  marriage,  is  a  lawful  condition,  and  is  not 
undei-stood  as  operating  the  general  prohibition  of  marriage.  Still  more 
is  a  condition  good  which  only  limits  the  time  to  twenty-one,  or  any  other 
reasonable  age,  provided  this  be  not  evasively  used  as  a  covered  purpose 
to  restrain  marriage  generally." 

After  proceeding  in  this  tone  at  great  length, — without  abusing  any 
body,  or  uttering  any  thing  approaching  to  imprecation,  —  be  dryly 
decides,  that  the  yoiing  lady,  having  married  at  eighteen  without  her 
mother's  consent,  was  not  entitled  to  the  legacy.  Perhaps,  in  the  delivery, 
a  few  strong  expletives  were  interpolated,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the 
real  author  was  the  meek  and  plaeid  Hargrave.* 

In  Thurlow'a  time  thei-e  were  heavy  complaints  of  delays  in  Chancery. 
These,  no  doubt,  arose  in  some  measure  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  equity 
suits,  which,  often  being  betweena  multiplicity  of  parties,  and  depending 

*  2  Dickens,  712.— My  coryeoture  on  this  subject  has  bean  Bubstantially  tctj- 
fied  liy  disoovering  that  Hargrare  waa  counsel  for  the  winning  party  in  Scott  v. 
J^kr,  and  that  at  the  ChajiccUor's  request  he  furnished  him  with  a  copy  of  his 
carefully  composed  argumeiit. — JudkMUxercilatioiis,  p.  179. — {Note  toSd  ediiion.y 
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on  complicated  inquiries,  are  not  capable  of  being  rapidly  settled  like  a 
single  issue  of  fact  in  an  action  at  law, — but  there  seems  reason  to  think 
tliat  arrears  accumulated  from  the  want  of  industry  and  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  Jndge.  He  was  rather  pleased  to  be  caUed  away  to  Cabinets 
and  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  would  not  make  that  sacrifice  of  time 
out  of  court  to  the  consideration  of  pending  eases  without  which  no  Judge 
can  do  justice  to  himself  or  the  suitors.  He  went  on  uncomfortably  with 
his  Master  of  the  Rolls,  except  for  the  short  time  that  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon 
held  that  office ;  he  was  at  variance  with  Sir  Thomas  Sewell ,  ind  he 
contemptuously  refused  toco-operate  with  Pepper  Arden,  whose  ajpcmt 
ment  he  had  strenuously  opposed, — saying  to  Mr.  Pitt,  "  I  oire  not 
whom  the  devil  you  appoint,  so  that  he  does  not  throw  his  own  damned 
wallet  on  my  shoulders,  instead  of  lightening  my  burthen." 

To  finish  the  sketch  of  Thurlow  as  a  Judge,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
state  here  that  he  gave  considerable  satisfaction  in  disposing  of  writs  of 
error  and  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  all  English  cases,  he  'lum- 
moned  the  Judges,  and  was  guided  by  their  opinion.  The  Scotch  cases 
sometimes  puzzled  him,  as  ho  was  neither  a  great  feudalist  nor  civilian, 
but  his  own  practice  in  Scotch  appeals  when  at  the  bar  had  rendered  him 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Session  after  the 
able  arguments  at  the  bar,  he  could  generally  guess  at  iho  concluaion 
with  considerable  oonSdenoe ;  and  he  had  always  in  reserve  the  comfort- 
able resource  of  affirming  without  giving  any  reasons. 

The  most  important  case  which  the  House  decided  by  his  advice  was 
Bruce  v.  Bruce;  in  which,  Major  Bruce,  a  son  of  the  famous  Ai-ytsinian 
traveller,  having  been  bom  in  Scotland,  and  having  died  in  India  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Oompany,  the  question  arose  by  what  law  the 
succession  to  his  personal  property,  which  was  partly  in  India  and  partly 
in  England,  was  to  be  governed  ?  The  Court  of  Session  decided  ihat  the 
law  of  England  should  prevail  as  the  lex  loci  rei  sUm.  Lord  Thurlow 
was  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  was  right — but  only  on  the  ground 
that  the  intestate  had  died  domiciled  in  India.  When  he  agreed  with 
the  decision  of  the  court  below,  he  had  hitherto  simply  declared  that  the 
judgment  was  affirmed.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  spoke  as  follows  ; — 

"  As  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  decree  ought  to  be  affirmed,  I  would 
not  have  troubled  your  Lordships  by  delivering  my  reasons,  had  I  not 
been  pressed  with  some  anxiety  from  the  bar,  that  if  there  was  to  be  an 
affirmance,  the  grounds  of  the  determination  should  be  stated, — to  pre- 
vent its  beiBg  understood  that  the  whole  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  had  the  sanction  of  this  House.  The  true  ground 
upon  which  the  cause  turns  is  the  Indian  domicile  The  deceased  was 
born  in  Scotland  but  a  pcson  s  oiigin  is  only  one  circumstance  to  be 
regarded  m  considering  by  what  law  the  sui.ces'fiun  to  his  personal  pro- 
peityist  be  legulated  A  person  being  at  a  place  \a,  primS.  facie, 
e\  denee  that  he  is  &  miciled  at  that  place  It  may  be  rebutted,  no 
doubt  K.  jcii  n  may  be  travelling,  on  a  Msit,  he  miy  be  there  for  a 
time  on  account  of  health  or  business  A  soldier  may  bo  ordered  to 
Fhndero,  and  an  ambii'^alor  miy  be  uent  to  Mddiid,  where  they  may 
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remain  maDj  months;  England  is  still  their  domicile  or  Lome.  But  if 
a  British  man  settles  as  a  merchant  ahroad,  and  carries  on  husineea 
there,  enjoying  the  priyileges  of  the  place,  and  dies  there,  his  original 
domicile  is  gone;  although,  had  he  survived,  he  might  poasihlj  have 
returned  to  end  his  days  in  hia  native  country.  Let  it  he  granted  that 
Major  Bruce  meant  to  return  to  Scotlaucl ;  he  then  meant  to  change  hia 
domicile,  hut  he  died  before  actually  changing  it.  All  the  discussioa 
we  have  had  respecting  the  l&e  hd  ret  siim  is  immaterial.  Personal 
property,  in  point  of  law,  has  no  locality ;  and,  in  case  of  the  decease  of 
the  owner,  must  go  wherever,  in  point  of  fact,  situate,  accoi'ding  to  the 
law  of  the  oountry  where  he  had  hia  domicile.  To  say  that  the  lex  loci 
rei  sitcB  is  to  govern  the  succession  to  personal  as  it  does  to  real  property, 
the  domidlium  of  the  deceased  being  without  contradiction  in  another 
country,  ia  a  gross  misapplication  of  the  rules  of  the  civil  law  and  jus 
gentium;  though  the  law  of  Scotland,  on  this  point,  is  constantly 
asserted  to  be  founded  upon  them."* 

Thurlow  took  hia  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  rather  irregularly  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1778, — to  which  day  parliament  had  been  prorogued  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  session.  The  Houaes  now  met  not  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  but  only  to  be  again  prorogued;  and,  without  a, 
speech  from  the  throne  stating  the  causes  of  the  summons,  I  doubfc 
whether  any  business  whatever  can  properly  be  done.  Perhaps  Thurlow 
ought  to  have  merely  occnpied  the  woolsack  as  Speaker — but  tho  Journal 
of  thia  day  contains  the  following  entry: — 

"  The  Lord  Visoount  Weymouth  signified  to  the  House  that  his 
Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  create  Edward  Thurlow,  Esq.,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  a  Baron,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Baron 
Thurlow,  of  Ashfleld,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk;  whereupon  his  liOrdship, 
taking  in  his  hand  the  purse  with  the  Grreat  Seal,  retired  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  House,  and,  having  there  put  on  his  robes,  was  introduced 
between  the  Lord  Oaborne  and  Lord  Amherst,  also  in  their  robes ;  the 
Teoman  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod,  Clarencieus  King  at  Arms  (who  in 
the  absence  of  Garter  officiated  on  this  occasion)  in  his  coat  of  arms, 
oaiTying  his  Lordship's  patent  (whioh  he  delivered  to  him  at  the  steps 
before  the  throne),  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  (who  officiated  in  the 
ceremony  in  the  absence  of  tho  Lord  Great  ChamberlMn  of  England) 
preceding.  His  Lordship  (after  three  obeisances)  laid  down  his  letters 
patent  upon  the  chair  of  state,  and  from  thence  took  and  delivered  them 
to  the  clerk,  who  read  the  same  at  the  table,"  &c.  The  entry  goes  on  to 
state  tho  writ  of  summons,  the  taking  of  the  oaths,  &e.,  and  that  hia 
Lordship  "  was  afterwards  placed  on  the  lower  end  of  the  Baron's 
bench,  and  from  thence  went  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Earl's  bench,  and 
sat  there  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and  then  his  Lordship  returned  to  the 

*  Bflberteon'fl  Law  of  Personal  Succession,  121.  A  stiil  more  important  oaae 
ftom  Scotland,  before  Lord  Thurlow,  on  the  conflict  of  laws,  was  Nog  v.  LaekUy 
(ib,  128) ;  but  as  he  simply  affirmed,  without  saying  a  word  upon  any  of  the  im- 
portant questions  nhicli  it  involved,  I  mast  reluctantly  pass  it  over  without 
further  notice. 
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woolsack.     Clareneieus  King  at  Arms  delivered  in  at  tlie  table  his 
Lordship's  pedigree  pursuant  to  the  standing  order." 

The  prorogation  then  took  place.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
TDeo  7  1  parliament,  on  the  26th  of  November  following,  the  Lord 
L  ■  '  'J  Chancellor,  on  his  knee,  delivered  to  George  HI.  the  royal 
speech,  announcing  that  France  had  gone  to  war,  and  was  assisting  the 
revolted  colonies  in  America*  He  abstained  from  taking  part  in  the 
debate  which  followed  upon  the  address;  but  on  Lord  Rockingham's 
motion  a  few  days  after,  respecting  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  Eng- 
lish commissioners  in  America,  he  made  his  maiden  speech  as  a  Peer,  and 
showed  that  he  had  not  changed  his  disposition  with  his  rank.  He  at 
once  poured  red-hot  shot  into  the  whole  of  the  Opposition.  He  began 
with  Hinchcliffe,  Bishop  of  Peterborongh,  who  had  inveighed  against  the 
employment  of  savages  in  carrying  on  the  war  in  America, — had  ob- 
jected to  an  item  in  the  army  extraordinaries,  "  scalping-knives  and 
crucifises  for  the  Indians," — had  declared  that,  if  such  were  the  Chris- 
tianity we  were  to  teach  them,  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  never 
hear  of  the  name  of  Christ, — and  was  understood  to  lament  the  "  fruit- 
leas  desolation"  which  auoh  measures  produced. — Lm'd  Ghancelior : 
"  The  Kight  Keverend  Prelate  talks  of  '  fruitless  desolation,' — an  ex- 
pression which  carries  no  meaning,  and  is  neither  sense  nor  grammar. 
It  is  not  supported  by  any  figure  of  speech,  or  by  any  logic,  or  even  by 
any  vulgarism  that  I  ever  heard  of.  '  Fruitless  desolation,'  my  Lords, 
is  rank  nonsense.  I  was  not  aware  before  that  '  desolation'  might  be 
'fruitful.'  To  negative  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  nature,  and  what  the 
imagination  cannot  conceive,  is  a  species  of  oratory  not  only  incongru- 
ous, but  so  nonsensical,  that  it  admits  of  no  answer."  He  nest  addressed 
himself  to  an  observation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  said  that 
Ministers  carried  their  measures  by  corruption  :  "  This,"  he  said,  "  was 
well  calculated  for  the  temporary  purpose  of  debate,  as  it  required  no 
proof,  and  admitted  of  no  refutation  ;  and  this  was  all  that  was  intended 
by  it ;  but  he  hoped  that  it  would  have  a  contrary  effect ;  and  that  an 
impartial  nation  would  honour  and  respect  those  against  whom  nothing 
could  be  brought,  except  such  indiscriminate  and  ill-founded  charges." 
He  then  attacked  the  Duke  of  Eiciimond  and  Lord  Shelburne  with 
equal  acrimony,  and  concluded  by  declaring  that,  "having  in  vain 
appealed  to  the  reason  and  good  sense  of  America,  the  only  course  was 
to  endeavour  to  influence  by  their  fears  those  who  could  not  be  wrought 
upon  by  the  nobler  principles  of  aflfection,  generosity,  or  gratitude." — 
Tho  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  explaining,  said  the  expression  he  had 
used  was  "fruitless  evils,"  not  "fruitless  desolation;"  although  he  con- 
tended that  a  desolation,  from  which  no  good  consequences  were  ever 
promised  or  ospeotod,  might  well  be  termed  a  "  fruitless  desolation." — 
The  Lord  OhanceUor:  "  I  beg  pardon  of  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate, 
if  I  have  mistaken  his  words.  But,  my  Lords,  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  sort  of  '  evils'  are  '  fruitful' — except  of  evil.    Are  some  evils 

*  19  Pari.  Hist.  1277. 
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productive  of  good  ?  Let  tlie  Eight  Beyerend  Prelate  more  distinctly 
classify  his  evils ;  for  at  present  I  am  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  between 
evils  that  are  fruitless  and  evils  that  are  fruitful."  He  had  an  explana- 
tion almost  equally  unoourteous  with  Lord  Shelbuvne;  but  he  received 
a  caini  and  digaified  rebuke  from  Lord  Oamdenj  who  asserted  the  import 
of  the  proclamation  Jn  question  to  be — "  We  have  tried  our  strength  ; 
we  find  ourselves  incapable  of  conquest,  and  as  we  can't  subdue  we  are 
determined  to  destroy,"  As  yet  the  Opposition  in  the  Lords  could  only 
muster  37  to  71. * 

Thurlow  spoke  several  times  on  the  bill  for  allowing  Keppel  to  be 
tried  by  a  naval  court  martial  on  shore, — allowing  it  to  pass  pretty 
quietly  after  a  few  sarcasms  on  the  Admiral  and  his  supporters.!  He 
then  caused  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  the  House,  by  at  first  refusing 
to  put  a  motion  which  had  heeu  regularly  made  for  the  erection  of  a  bar 
between  the  woolsack  and  the  steps  of  the  throne, — on  the  ground  that 
the  object  of  it  waa  to  accommodate  members  of  the  House  of  Commona 
— which  was  contrary  to  the  standing  order  for  the  eaclusion  of  strangers ; 
but  be  was  forced  to  put  it,  and  to  negative  it  by  the  ministerial  ma- 
jority.J  Oa  other  occasions,  about  this  time,  his  manner  gave  offence  to 
several  Peers,  and  by  way  of  apology  he  declared  "  that  he  aever  pre- 
sumed to  rise  and  control  the  sense  of  the  House,  but  in  instances  in 
which  the  form  of  their  proceedings  was  about  to  be  departed  from."§ 

He  waa  becoming  highly  unpopular ;  and  as  his  demeanour  on  the 
woolsack  was  very  much  like  that  of  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys,  if  a 
proper  course  had  been  pursued  to  check  him,  he  might  have  been  put 
down  as  effectually;  but,  luckily  for  him,  instead  of  being  reprimanded 
for  his  arrogant  manners,  ho  was  taunted  with  his  mean  birth, — an 
opportunity  was  offered  to  him,  which  he  daringly  and  dexterously  im- 
proved, of  exalting  himself, — and  the  suppressed  rebellion  ended  in  bis 
establishing  a  permanent  tyranny  over  the  whole  body  of  the  Peerage. 
We  have  a  very  lively  account  of  this  from  an  eye-witness  : — 

"  At  times,"  says  Mr.  Butler  in  his  Keminiscences,  "Lord  ThurJow 
was  superlatively  great.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  reminiscent  to 
hear  bis  celebrated  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  during  the  inquiry  into 
Lord  Sandwich's  administration  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  His  Grace's 
action  and  delivery,  when  he  addressed  the  House,  were  singularly 
dignified  and  graeelul ;  but  hia  matter  was  not  equal  to  his  manner.  He 
reproached  Lord  Thurlow  with  his  plebeian  extraction  and  his  recent 
admission  into  the  Peerage  :  particular  circumstances  caused  Lord  Thur- 
low's  reply  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  reminiscent.  His  Lord- 
ship had  spoken  too  often,  and  began  to  be  heard  with  a  civil  but  visible 
impatience,]  I  Under  these  circumstances  he  was  attacked  in  the  manner 
we  have  mentioned.     He  rose  from  the  woolsack,  and  advanced  slowly 

*  20  Pari.  Hist.  1-46.  t  lb.  94,  95,  102,  105,  110.  J  lb.  470,  473. 
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to  the  place  from  which  the  Chancellor  goucrallj  addresses  the  House;* 
then,  fisiag  on  the  Duke  the  look  of  Jove  when  he  grasped  the  thunder, 
'  I  am  amazed,'  he  said  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  '  at  the  attack  the  nohle 
Duke  has  made  on  me.  Tes,  my  Lords/  considerably  raisiDg  his  voice, 
'  I  am  amaaed  at  his  Grace's  speech.  The  noble  Duke  cannot  loot 
before  hicn,  hehind  him,  or  on  either  side  of  him,  without  seeing  some 
noble  Peer  who  owes  his  seat  in  this  House  to  sueceasful  exertions  in 
the  profession  to  which  I  belong.  Does  he  not  feel  that  it  is  as  honour- 
able to  owe  it  to  these  as  to  being  the  accident  of  an  accident  ?  To  all 
these  noble  Lords  the  language  of  the  noble  Duke  is  as  applicable  and 
as  insulting  as  it  is  to  myself.  But  I  don't  fear  to  meet  it  single  and 
alone.  No  one  venerates  the  Peerage  more  than  I  do ; — but,  my  Lords, 
I  must  say  that  the  Peerage  solicited  me,  not  I  the  Peerage.  Nay,  more, 
I  can  say,  and  will  say,  that  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  as  Spe.iker  of  this 
right  honourable  House,  as  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  as  guardian  of  his 
Majesty's  conscience,  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  nay,  even  in 
that  character  alone  in  which  the  noble  Duke  would  think  it  an  affront 
to  be  considered — as  a  Man — I  am  at  this  moment  as  respectable— I 
beg  leave  to  add,  I  am  at  this  moment  as  much  respected — as  the 
proudest  Peer  I  now  look  down  upon.'|  The  effect  of  this  speech,  both 
within  the  wails  of  Parliament  and  out  of  them,  was  prodigious  It 
gave  Lord  Thurlow  an  ascendency  in  the  House  which  no  Chancellor  had 
ever  possessed :  it  invested  him  in  public  opinion  with  a  character  of 
independence  and  honour ;  and  this,  though  he  was  oyer  on  the  unpopular 
side  in  politics,  made  him  always  popular  with  the  peoplo.":j: 

I  myself  have  seen  striking  instances  in  a  public  assembly  of  the 
cowardice  of  brave  men,  who  forget  that  before  an  effort  of  moral  Loui'ige 
arrogance  quails.  From  this  time  every  Peer  shrunk  from  the  risk  of 
any  encounter  with  Thurlow,  and  he  ruled  the  House  with  a  rod  of  iron 
— saying  and  doing  what  he  pleased,  and  treating  his  colleagues  with 
very  little  more  courtesy  than  his  opponents.  He  was  soon  described  as 
"  That  rugged  Thurlow,  who,  with  silent  scowl. 
In.  surley  mood  at  friencl  and  foe  would  growL" 

The  Parliamentary  History  says,  that  on  the  next  measure  which  was 
brought  forward  "  the  Lord  Chancellor  spoke  with  peculiar  feeling,  force, 
and  argument ;"  but  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  his  speech  was  an 
example  of  grave  irony,  and  that  in  his  heart  he  was  laughing,  and 
wished  the  discerning  to  know  that  he  was  lauyhing,  at  the  suspicions 

*  The  top  of  the  Duke's  bench. 

I  According  io  the  Bcoonat  given  to  me,  many  years  ago,  hy  another  gentleman 
of  great  aoourEioy,  likewise  present,  Thurlow  aaid,  "I  shall  go  into  no  lahoured 
defence  of  the  course  I  Laye  pursued  and  shall  continue  to  pnrsne,  but  shall  eon- 
tent  myself  with  simply  putting  it  to  your  Lordaliips, — 'Who  holds  Ms  sent  in 
tliis  House  by  the  more  honourable  tenure — the  man  who  is  summoned  to  the 
peerage  by  his  Sovereign  as  the  reward  of  a  life  passed  in  serving  his  country,  or 
he  who  inherits  a  seat  ia  this  House  which  was  bestowed  as  the  wages  of  the 
proatitutioTi  of  Ms  groat  grandmother?'" 

X  Eeminisc.  i.  142. 
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e  of  those  who  despised  the  destendaat  of 
"      '  's  liill  "  for  the  more  eftectual 


discouragement  of  the  crime  of  adultery."  A  Iloward — the  Earl  of 
Carlisle — haviag  ably  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  adultery,  though  a, 
deadly  sin,  was  not  a  subject  for  criminal  legislation,  he  was  answered 
with  great  seeming  warmth  by  Lord  Thurlow,  who  had  not  only  been 
noted  for  youthful  profligacy,  but,  now  the  first  magistrate  under  the 
Crown,  and  Keeper  (as  lie  boasted)  of  the  King's  conscience,  was  openly 
liYing  with  a  mistress,  by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  childrea.  He  &aid, 
"  Tbe  matter  immediately  before  the  House  was,  whether  or  ao  they 
would  take  into  consideration  a  method  for  more  effectually  preventing 
the  crime  of  adultery  ?  If  they  rejected  the  bill,  they  pronounced  in 
form  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  put  any  restraint  at  all  upon  this 
abominable  practice.  The  plain  question  was,  '  Do  yon,  or  do  you  not, 
think  it  worth  your  while  to  interpose  by  some  method  for  the  preven- 
tion of  a  crime  that  aot  only  subverts  domestic  tranquillity,  but  has  a 
tendency,  by  contaminating  the  blood  of  iUnstrious  families,  to  affect  the 
welfare  of  tbe  nation  in  its  dearest  interests  ?'  The  bill  was  for  the 
'protection'  of  every  husband  and  father  in  the  kingdom ;  hut  it  concerned 
meir  Lordships  more  than  atiif  other  order  in  the  stale.  He  begged  the 
House  to  recollect  that  the  purity  of  tbe  blood  of  their  descendants  was, 
and  must  neoessariJy  be,  an  essential  consideration  in  the  breasts  of  all 
Peers.  Every  attempt  to  preserve  tbe  descent  of  Peers  unstained  merited 
their  immediate  attention ;  for  his  part,  he  declared  he  saw  the  import- 
ance of  the  hill  to  the  Peerage  so  clearly,  that  if  he  had  the  blood  of 
forty  generations  of  nobility  flowing  in  his  veins,  he  oould  not  be  more 
anxious  to  procnre  for  it  that  assent  which  it  deserved  from  their  Lord- 
ships."* No  puritan  could  have  more  vehemently  supported  the  ordi- 
nance passed  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  which  fornication 
was  made  felony,  and  on  a  second  conviction  was  to  be  punished  with 
death.  "  A  knavish  speech  sleeps  in  a  foolish  ear,"  and  this  persiflage 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  taken  in  good  earnest  by  a  large  majority  of 
their  Lordships  :  but  the  bill  which  they  passed  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Commons — where  the  professed  "  protection"  was  considered  less  neces- 
sary.f 

Some  alarm  being  excited  by  the  discontents  of  Ireland,  which  soon 
after  led  to  the  assertion  of  independence  by  an  armed  force.  Lord  Shel- 
burne  brought  forward  certain  propositions  for  repealing  the  laws  which 
restricted  the  intercourse  between  the  two  islands,  so  that  both  might  have 
a  common  interest  in  prosecuting  commerce.  Thurlow  strongly  opposed 
what  he  called  "  a  dangerous  innovation  ;"  and,  his  colleagues  showing 
some  symptoms  of  giving  way,  he  declared  "  that  though  he  did  not 
wish  in  general  to  take  tbe  lead,  nor  pretend  to  determine,  on  matters  of 

*  20  Pari.  Hist.  594. 

f  20  Pari.  Hist.  601.  Its  absardiljfls  ware  forcilily  pointed  out  by  Charles  Fox, 
who,  in  allusion  to  Tlmriow'8  indecent  sftroasm  on  the  "  Peeresses,"  pointed  oat 
the  eiti-enie  hardship  to  wMeh  tlie  female  aes  were  asposecl  in  not  being  ftUowed 
to  sit  in  parliament,  and  having  no  representatives  there. 
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State,  whioi  were  foreign  to  hia  studies  and  habits  of  life,  on  tte  present 
1  he  would  :ict  for  timsclf,  and  meet  the  motion  with  a  direct 


negative."     This  course  was  adopted,  and  to  had  a  majority  of  61  to  S' 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  in  Nov.  1779,  after  the  continuing  dis- 
asters of  the  war,  the  Marqnis  of  Rockingham,  with  good  reason,  and,  at 
all  events,  regularly  and  constitutionally,  having  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  address,  praying  for  a  change  of  councils  and  conncillois,  it  was  thus 
opposed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  : — 

"  Allowing  all  the  suggestions  of  the  nohlo  Marquia  to  be  as  true  as 
they  are  unfounded,  would  it  be  just — would  it  be  fair,  either  In  point  of 
form  or  fact,  to  condemn,  without  hearing  or  inquiring  what  the  parties 
accused  have  to  aay  in  defence  or  extenuation?  I  do  not  rise  as  an 
advocate  for  any  man,  or  description  of  men — much  less  for  the  persons 
supposed  to  compose  the  present  Administration ; — but  I  stand  up  for 
the  honour  of  the  House.  If  Ministers  have  acted  improperly,  injudi- 
ciously, corruptly,  or  wickedly,  the  very  presumption  that  they  have  done 
so  entitles  them  to  claim  a  trial.  I  wUl  suppose  they  are  culprits.  That 
is  enough  for  my  argument ;  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  laws. 
The  higher  the  charge, — the  heavier  the  punishment, — the  more  caution 
is  required  in  bringing  home  guilt  to  the  accused.  But  to  come  by  a 
side-wind — without  notice — without  evidence,  and  at  once  to  condemn, — 
is  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  I  cannot  sanction.  It  is  an  outrage  on 
the  constitution ;  it  is  contrary  to  candour — to  law — to  truth,  and  to 
every  requisite  of  substantial  justice." 

Lord  Oamden  made  a  forcible  reply  to  this  "novel  logic,"  but  the 
amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  82  to  Al.f 

The  Chancellor  most  resolutely  set  his  face  against  all  the  economical 
and  constitutional  reforms  ■which  Burke,  Dunning,  and  the  Whigs  were 
now  able  to  carry  through  the  Lower  House,  where  upon  such  subjecia 
they  had  a  majority.  But  their  bills  soon  received  the  coup  degr&ce  on 
TApril  17801  ''^^"^'"g  ^^^  House  of  Lords.  The  bill  to  disqualify 
L  >    '      -1   government  contractors  from  sitting  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  although  it  had  passed  there  almost  unanimously,  he  threw  out 
by  a  majority  of  92  to  51,  saying  that  "  the  fact  that  the  bill  had  in  its 
favour  the  general  wishes  of  the  people,  was  worth  just  so  much  as  it 
it  would  pass  for  in  their  Lordships'  estimation."^ 

There  being  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  employment 
p-w  -.of  the  military  to  put  down  George  G-ordon's  riots,  the  Chancellor, 
'■  '-^  ia  a  speech  not  confined  to  assertion  and  vituperation,  but  contain- 
ing an  unusual  display  of  reasoning,  legal  learning,  and  historical  research, 
proved,  in  a  very  able  and  satisfactory  manner,  that  citizens  with  arms  in 
their  hands  still  enjoy  the  rights,  and  are  liable  to  the  duties,  of  citizens, 
and  are  bound,  like  other  citizens,  to  asast  in  preserving  or  restoring  the 
public  tranquillity.  He  likewise  gained  considerable  credit  with  the 
P  J  -.  judicious  for  his  continued  support  of  Sir  George  Savile's  bill 
L  '-I    to  relax  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics ;  although,  so 

«  20  Pari.  Hist.  675.  f  lb.  1023-1092. 

X  20  Pari.  Hist.  333. 
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little  progress  had  tbe  Pocra  yet  raaAo  in  the  school  of  religious  liberty, 
that,  to  please  them,  he  said  "  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  carry 
toleration  so  far  as  Mr.  Locke ;" — and  while  Roman  Catholics  were  to 
be  permitted  to  teach  music  and  dancing,  he  introduced  a  clause  to  pro- 
hibit them  from  keeping  boarding-schools,  so  that  thoj  might  never  hayB 
Protestant  children  under  their  management.* 

Soon  after,  a  private  affair  of  honor,  wholly  unconnected  with  any 
parliamentary  proceeding,  was  brought  before  the  House  by  the  Chancel- 
lor, as  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  Earl  of  Pomfret,  erroneously  supposing 
that  a  gamekeeper,  whom  he  had  discharged,  had  been  countenanced  by 
the  Duke  of  G-rafton,  wrote  some  very  intemperate  letters  to  bis  Grace, 
and  insisted  on  fighting  him  either  with  sword  or  pistol.  Tbnriow,  on 
the  rumour  of  what  had  happened,  moved  that  they  should  attend,  in 
their  places,  in  the  House  :  and  both  parties  being  heard,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  behaviour  of  the  Duke  of  Grrafton  had  been  highly  laudable  and 
meritorious;  and  Lord  Pomfret,  being  made  to  kneel  at  the  bar,  was 
infonned  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  "  a  high  contempt  of  the  House." 
Afterwards  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  three-cooked  hat  on  head,  adminis- 
tered to  him  a  thundering  reprimand. t  Nowadays,  I  conceive,  the  House 
would  refuse  to  take  cogniaance  of  such  a  quarrel.  The  supposed  breach 
of  privilege  would  be  the  same  if  the  challenger  were  a  commoner, 
although  this  circumstance  would  reader  the  interference  more  prepos- 
terous. 

In  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  1781,  Lord  Thurlow  spoke  several  times, 
and  at  great  length,  on  the  rupture  which  then  tooli  place  r,  j.  -r  70-1  -r 
with  Holland.      The  question  being  one  of  public  law    L  ■    ■  'J 

upon  the  construction  of  treaties,  he  strangely  said  that  "  his  pursuits 
and  habits  by  no  means  fitted  him  for  such  an  undertaking, — so  that  he 
could  only  treat  the  subject  with  the  portion  of  common  sense  and  espe- 
rience  Providence  bad  endued  him  with,  and  familiarize  it  so  as  to  bring 
it  on  a  level  with  bis  own  poor  understanding."  Perhaps  he  rnalioiously 
insinuated  that,  to  make  himself  intelligible  to  his  audience,  it  was  neees- 
eary  he  should  adapt  himself  to  the  meanest  understandings.]:  But  the 
truth  is,  that  he  himself  had  read  very  little  of  the  law  of  nations ;  that 
he  was  very  little  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  peace  and  war ;  and  that 
his  boasted  superiority  was  in  pretension,  not  in  knowledge.! 

He  succeeded  better  in  justifying  the  military  execution  of  Colonel 
Hay nes,  a  British  officer  taken  fighting  for  the  Americans  ;||  and  in 
crushing  an  attempt  to  censure  Lord  George  Germaine's  elevation  to  the 

•  22  Pari.  Hiat.  769,  764.  f  22  Pari.  Hist.  855,  86S. 

J  A  remarkaMy  aoute  friend  of  mina,  formerly  at  tlie  bar, — the  Judges 
haTing  retired  for  a  few  mimitea  in  the  midat  of  his  oi^viment,  in  wMoh,  ftom 
their  interruptiouB  and  objections,  he  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  BuooeBsfnl, — went 
out  of  court  too,  and  on  his  return  stated  tbat  he  had  been  drinking  a  pot  of 
porter.  Being  asked  whether  he  was  not  afraid  that  his  bevecege  miglit  dull  hia 
intellect,  "  That  is  exactly  my  object,"  said  lie — "  to  bring  me  down,  if  possible, 
to  the  level  of  their  Lor^hips." 

I  22  Pari.  Hist.  100T-10T8.  ||  lb.  976. 
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peerage,  by  the  title  of  Visoount  Sacliville, — wliea  te  first  refused  to 
put  the  question,  and  afterwards  denounced  as  unjust  the  general  orders 
issued  by  the  late  King  against  that  officer  after  his  courtruiartial.* 

But  Lord  North's  Administration  was  now  in  the  agoniea  of  dissolution ; 
and  Thurlow  began  to  coquet  a  little  with  the  Opposition."]'  Lord  Com- 
wallis  had  capitulated, — America  was  lost, — hostilities  had  commenced 
with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, — Gibraltar  was  bteieged, — the  fl.eeta  of 
the  enemy  insulted  our  shores, — D-eland  was  on  the  verge  of  rebellion, — 
Russia,  and  the  northern  powers,  under  pretence  of  an  armed  neutrality, 
were  combined  against  our  naval  rights,  and  were  respectively  planning 
the  seizure  of  a  portion  of  our  dominions, — and  the  utter  overthrow  of 
the  British  empire  was  anticipated.  Notwithstanding  the  King's  firm 
adherence  to  the  present  system,  a  change  of  ministers  was  considered 
inevitable.  Tho  Whigs  were  becoming  stronger  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  every  division ;  they  had  been  lately  strengtheued  by  the 
accession  of  the  brilliant  talents  of  Pitt  the  younger,  and  of  Sheridan ; 
and,  wliat  was  even  of  BtUl  greater  importance,  tho  nation,  though  disposed 
to  make  a  gallant  struggle  against  the  Continental  States,  which  basely 
sought  to  failce  advantage  of  our  misfortunes,  was  heartily  sick  of  the 
colonial  war,  and  was  willing  to  acknowledge  American  independence. 
Thurlow's  official  career  being  supposed  to  be  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close, 
the  lawyers  began  to  speculate  which  Whig  lawyer  would  be  his  successor, 
and  how  the  surly  ex-Ghancellor  would  amuse  and  comfort  himself  in 
retirement  ?  That  he,  who  more  zealously  and  uncompromisingly  than 
any  other  member  of  the  Tory  Government,  had  supported  all  its  most 
obnosioas  acts,  and  more  scornfully  resisted  all  the  popular  measures  of 
the  Opposition,  should  retain  the  Great  Seal,  never  entered  the  imagina- 
tion of  any  human  being  except  Thurlow  himself  and  the  King.  Which 
of  the  two  first  conceived  the  bright  thought  must  for  ever  remain 
rMi  (1  17S9  T  ii'i'^iown.  When  the  ministerial  vessel  did  go  to  pieces, 
L  '-I   Thurlow  was  the  tabula  in  naufragio — the  plank  to 

which  his  Majesty  eagerly  clung. 

»  lb.  1000,  1021. 

■|-  See  his  epeeotes  on  the  Goverameiit  Almnaok  Bill  (22  Pari.  Hist.  542),  and 
on  tlie  Address  of  Thanks  (ib.  672.) 
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I  AM  more  and  more  at  a  loss  to  aoootint  for  Lord  Eockingtam,  Lord 
Shelburne,  and  Mr,  Fos  agreeing  to  sit  in  the  Cabinet    _  , -g^  -t 

with  the   man  wbo   had  so   violently  denounced   thoir   L  ■     ■  -J 

opinions  on  tho  very  important  questions  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
which  were  still  pending.  The  great  "  Coalition"  between  the  two  an- 
tagonistic parties,  whioi  soon  after  so  much  shocked  mankind,  in  reality 
did  not  involve  any  such  incongruity  as  this  adoption  of  the  most  odious 
member  of  the  late  goveniment,  without  any  renunciation  of  his  princi- 
ples. To  do  him.  ju'itico  it  should  ever  be  remembered  that,  instead  of 
saying  "  Peccf  h  tinaed  to  glory  in  all  that  he  had  hitherto 

done  and  s  d  wh  1  p  ool  ming  the  Rockingbams  and  the  Shelburnes 
as  enemies  t  th  oo  t  y  The  proposed  measures  on  which  the  new 
AdmiDistrat  q  w  f  d  d,  were  four  : — 1.  An  offer  to  -America  of 
nnoonditio  I  I  p  d  as  the  basis  of  a  negotiation  for  peace.  2. 
Economical  f  m  p  p  sed  in  Mr,  Barke's  bill.  3,  Repression  of 
tho  undue     fl  t  th    Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  dis- 

qualifying t  t  t  t  there,  and  by  preventing  revenue  ofEoors 
from  votin  t  p  1  nt  y  elections.  4.  The  pacification  of  Ireland 
by  a  renun  t  f  th  thority  of  the  British  parliament  to  legislate 
for  that  c  t  y  Th  bsequent  fusion  of  Whigs  and  Tories  was 
plausibly  (I  th  k  t  ff  otually)  defended  by  the  observation  that, 
when  it  to  h  pi  11  th    ■juestions  on  which  Lord  Sforth  and  Mr,  Fox 

had  differel  w  I  ly  w  settled,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent their  practical  co-operation  for  the  future.  But  the  four  great 
measures  which  I  have  specified  were  still  to  be  brought  forward  by  the 
government,  and  Tburlow  bad  often  declared,  and  was  still  ready  to  de- 
clare, that  they  were  all  unconstitutional  and  pernicious.  The  King, 
upon  a  proper  representation,  could  not  have  insisted  (as  he  is  said  to 
have  done)  on  tho  retention  of  Thnrlow  as  the  condition  of  bis  giving 
his  consent  to  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Fos  into  the  Cabinet ;  for  although 
he  might  have  executed  bis  threat  of  abdicating,  and  retiring  to  Han- 
over, he  could  not  at  that  hour  have  remained  on  the  throne  of  England, 
indulging  personal  partialities  and  antipathies  in  the  choice  of  his  min- 
isters. 

Mr.  Adolphus,  in  bis  History  of  George  III.,  says,  "  Mr.  Fox,  some 
time  before  the  overthrow  of  the  late  Cabinet,  acknowledged  that  his 
adherents  detested  Lord  Thurlow's  sentiments  on  the  constitution ;  but 
voir.  V.  28 
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added,  tBey  did  not  mean  to  prosoribe  him."*  Fos,  however,  was  theu 
speaking  of  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  not  of  Lord  Thurlow ;  and 
he  declared  that  "  they  would  pi-oscribe  no  man  of  any  principles  in  the 
present  dreadful  moment,  but  the  five  or  six  men  who  had  been  the  confi- 
dential advisers  o/his  Majesty  m  all  the  measures  ihat  had  brought  about 
the  present  calamities." 

loan  only  account  for  the  wishes  of  the  King  prevailing  ty  supposing 
the  existence  of  jealousies,  rivalries,  and  bickerings  among  the  Whigs 
themselves  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  Great  Seal,  II  is  cert-ainlj  much  to 
be  deplored  if  the  apprehensions  of  the  Rockinghams,  that  the  Shel- 
burnes  would  be  too  much  aggrandised  by  the  appointment  of  Dunning, 
deprived  him  of  the  lair  reward  of  his  exertions,  and  the  public  of  the 
beneSt  of  his  services.  From  the  time  that  he  accepted  the  Duchy  of 
Ijanoast«r  and  a.  Peerage,  he  sunk  into  insignificance .  He  bad  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  but  that  seldom  gives  much  weight  without  important  ofS- 
oial  functions  and  a  great  department  to  administer. 

How  Thurlow  comported  himself  when  he  met  his  new  colleagues  at 
cabinets  to  concert  their  proceedings  ia  parliament,  we  are  left  to  con- 
jecture. It  must  now  have  been  very  convenient  for  him  to  practise  the 
habit  he  is  said  to  have  acquJi'cd  of  going  to  sleep,  or  pretending  to  go 
to  sleep,  after  dinner,  duriug  discussions  on  which  the  safety  of  the  state 
depended.  We  know  that  when  the  measures  of  government  were 
brought  forward  in  parliament  he  opposed  them  without  any  reserve. 

During  the  short  ezistence  of  the  Rockingham  Administration,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  might  truly  be  considered  the  leader  of  "  his  Majesty's 
Opposition"  in  the  House  of  Lords,  He  knew  the  secret,  which  the 
King  was  at  no  paina  to  conceal,  and  which  was  loudly  proclaimed  by 
all  the  "  King's  friends,"  that  the  Administration  did  not  possess  hia 
Majesty's  confidence.*  His  object,  therefore,  was  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  disparaging  it,  and,  above  all,  of  sowing  dissension  between 
the  different  sections  of  the  liberal  party  of  which  it  was  composed. 

They  lost  a  little  popularity  by  the  defeat  of  the  motion  for  a  reform 
in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament,  made  by  their  partisan, 
Mr.  W.  Pitt,  then  a  youcg  lawyer  going  the  Western  Circuit.  This 
measure  was  supported  by  9ie  Shelburne  Whigs,  but  discouraged  by  the 
Kockinghams,  who,  while  they  were  economical  reformers,  professed 
deep  reluctance  to  touch  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  professions  while  in  opposition,  and 
to  recover  their  character,  Ministers  re-introduced,  and  both  their  sec- 
tions eagerly  supported,  the  two  bills  which  Thurlow  had  formerly  thrown 
out  ia  the  Lords,  for  the  disqualification  of  contractors  as  r 


*  Vol.  iu.  849. 

t  The  King  deolared  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  hia  reign,  iliis  waB  tlie  only 
AdminiBtTation  which  had  not  poaseaaed  his  confidence." — Adoljih,  iii.  373,  This 
statement  ia  BM.dtobe  from  "private  information,"  and  hia  Majesty  often  priused 
the  accuracy  of  this  Matorian,  The  avowal  ia  supposed  to  Lave  been  made  by 
hia  Majesty  after  the  Administration  waa  dissolved ;  but,  from  its  formation,  the 
fiwt  had  been  notorious  to  oU  the  world. 
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tives,  and  of  revenue  officers  as  electors.  The  ))ill  passed  tlio  Commons 
with  acclamation ;  but  wlien  thej  came  before  tlie  Upper  House,  altbough 
the  existence  of  the  government  was  declared  to  depend  upon  them,  ho 
attacked  tliem  witk  unabated  yiolence.  The  second  reading  of  tho 
"  Contractors'  Bill"  having  tatea  place  without  diaonssion,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  left  the  woolsack,  and  observed,  that  "  he  had  expected  that, 
before  the  bill  reached  that  stage,  some  noble  Lord  would  have  had  the 
goodness  to  explain  to  the  House  the  priueiples  on  which  it  rested,  and 
the  necessity  for  introducing  it  at  this  particular  juncture.  The  bill 
treacbing  on  the  ancient  constitution  of  this  realm,  he  considered  it 
highly  exceptionable  in  itself;  and  it  was  still  more  exceptionable  in  its 
form,  from  the  very  singular,  imperfect,  careless,  and  inexplicable  style 
and  phrase  in  which  it  was  worded.  He  would  not,  by  applying  strong 
epithets  to  the  bill,  give  it  a  worse  character  than  it  really  deserved; 
but,  after  having  perused  it  with  ail  the  attention  he  was  capable  of,  be 
couid  flad  no  milder  words  in  the  English  language  to  describe  the  im- 
pression his  perusal  of  it  had  left  upon  his  mind,  than  terming  it  an 
atteiKpi  to  deceive  and  betray  the  people"*  Having  denied  that  there 
ever  had  been  any  instances  of  members  of  parliament  being  corrupted 
by  Ministers  through  the  means  of  contracte,  he  asked  "  if  no  such 
instance  bad  ever  occurred  in  the  worst  of  times,  why  pay  so  bad  a 
compliment  to  succeeding  Ministers  as  to  presume  that  they  will  be  so 
much  more  depraved,  so  much  more  abandoned,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
shame,  as  to  be  guilty  of  what  their  predecessors  would  have  shunned 
with  abhorrence  F  Why  have  his  Majesty's  present  Ministers  so  little 
confidence  in  themselves  ?  Why  do  they  believe  that  they  are  more  cor- 
rupt than  those  they  have  succeeded  V  A  noble  Lord  said,  "  No  Minis- 
ters could  be  more  corrupt  than  the  last." — Lord  GhcmceUor:  "Then, 
my  Lords,  I  am  relieved  from  farther  arguing  the  qneation;  for  if  there 
was  perfect  purity  ia  such  matters  {as  I  know  there  was)  with  the  last 
Ministers,  supposing  them  to  have  been  corruptly  inclined  (as  I  know 
they  were  not),  the  bill  is  confessedly  unnecessary,  and  it  is  a  mischiev- 
ous remedy  for  an  imaginary  and  impossible  evil.  It  holds  out  nothing 
Idle  a  reform  either  in  point  of  economy  or  influence.  I  must  likewise, 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  remind  your  Lordships  that  two  years  ago 
you  rejected  this  very  measure  when  it  was  proposed  in  a  less  esception- 
able  form.  Tou  are  bound  to  ant  consistently.  If  yon  should  now,  to 
please  the  Minister,  suddenly  wheel  round,  how  are  you  to  surmount  the 

*  ThU  raminas  me  of  a  Westmioater  Hall  anecdote  of  Mr.  Clarta,  leader  of 
the  Midland  Circuit — a  very  northy  lawyer  of  the  old  aobool.  His  client  long 
refusing  to  agree  to  refer  to  arbitration  a  cause  whioh  judge,  jury,  and  counsel 

wished  to  gat  rid  of,  he  at  last  sniii  to  him,  ' '  You  d A  inifemal  fool,  if  yon  do 

not  immediately  follow  ray  Lord's  reoommendatioli,  I  shall  1)0  obliged  to  use 
strong  language  fo  joa." — Once,  in  a  conncll  of  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Ion,  he 
very  oonsoientionBly  opposed  oar  calling  a  Jew  to  flie  bar.  I  tried  to  point  out 
the  hardship  to  be  imposed  upon  the  young  gentleman,  who  liad  been  allowed  to 
keep  his  tonna,  and  whose  prospects  in  lite  wonld  thus  be  suddenly  blasted. 
"Hardship!"  said  thezealoaa  chnrchnian — "  no  hmdship  at  all !  Let  him  become 
a  Christian,  and  be  d d  to  him  !  !  1 " 
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abusive  attacks  and  eourriloua  iusinuatiooa  of  anonymous  libellers  f  Suoli 
illiberal  assasaias  and  scribbling  garreteers  may  uow  have  some  colour 
for  tlfeir  attacks  upon  your  dignity.  It  behoves  your  Lordstips  to  act 
so  that  you  may  be  able  to  laugh  libellers  to  acorn,  and  to  defy  their 
malice."  He  aetualiy  divided  the  House;  but  this  was  not  yet  the 
time  to  break  up  the  Administration,  and  he  had  on  his  side  only  45 
against  67 — a  larger  minority,  however,  than  had  ever  been  mustered 
in  the  Upper  House  against  any  measure  of  Lord  North's  government. 

Thurlow  continued  a  moat  vexatious  opp(®ition  to  the  bill  in  the  com- 
mittee— where,  going  through  it  clause  by  clause,  he  denounced  it  aa  "a 
jumble  of  contradictions."  It  was  there  defended  by  the  two  new  lords, 
Lord  Aahburton  and  Lord  Grantley.  They  both  gallantly  fleshed  their 
maiden  sworda  in  various  leneounters  with  the  "  blatant  beaat,"  who  tried 
to  tread  them  down. 

On  some  of  the  divisions  in  the  committee  the  Miniaterial  majority 
was  reduced  to  two  votes.  The  bill  was  carried.  But  thenceforth  the 
"  King's  friends"  in  both  Houses  opeulj  declared  themselves  against  the 
existing  GovecEment.* 

The  Chancellor  got  up  a  aimilar  opposition  to  the  other  government 
bill  for  disqualifying  revenue  officers  from  YOtiug  at  parliamentary  elec- 
tions, although  Lord. Rockingham,  in  what  may  be  considered  a  dying 
speech,  deprecated  opposition  to  it,  and  stated  the  striking  fact  that  there 
were  no  less  than  seventy  boroughs  in  England  in  which  the  return  of 
members  depended  chiefly  on  revenue  officers  appointed  and  removable 
by  the  Govemmeul.  On  the  last  division  on  this  bill,  the  Chancellor 
had  the  mortification  to  announce  that  the  Ocwtents  were  34,  aud  the  Not- 
contents  (of  whom  he  was  one)  were  18.f 

Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Burke  and  several  other  leading  members  of 
the  Government  were  hostile  to  a  sweeping  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform,  they  concurred  with  their  colleagues  in  the  desire  to  puuish  cor- 
ruption at  elections,  and  the  whole  party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
strongly  supported  the  bill  for  transferring  the  franchise  of  Criotlade  to 
the  adjoining  "hundreds"  on  account  of  the  uuiyersal  bribery  proved 
upon  the  burgesses.  But  when  the  bill  came  up  to  the  Lords,  it  likewise 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Chancellor.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
thereupon,  charged  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack  with 
"  opposing  indiscriminately  every  measure  of  regulation  or  improvement 
which  was  laid  before  the  House."  The  Lord  Chancellor  complained  of 
the  asperity  with  which  he  bad  been  treated  by  the  noble  Duke,  and 
said,  "  he  thought  it  rather  a  peculiar  hardship  that  his  manner — that  of 
a  plain  man,  who  studied  nothing  but  to  convey  his  sentiments  clearly 
and  intelligibly — should  be  imputed  to  him  as  if  arising  from  a  habit  of 
indiscriminate  opposition  or  of  intentional  rudeness," 

Lords  Mansfield,  Camden,  Loughborough,  Ashburton,  and  Grantley, 
haying  taken  part  in  the  discussion,  "  Lord  Fortescue  bewailed  the  de- 
graded dignity  of  the  House,  lowered  and  tarnished  by  a  profusion  of 

«  22  Pari.  Hist.  135S-1382.  +  23  Pari.  Hist.  95-101. 
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lawyers  :  it  was  no  longer  a  house  of  peers,  but  a  mere  court  of  law, 
where  ail  the  solid  honourable  principles  of  truth  and  justice  were  shame- 
fully sacrificed  to  the  low  pettifogging  chicanery  and  quibbles  of  West- 
minster Hall.  That  once  venerable  and  august  asaen\bly  now  resembled 
a  meeting  of  attorneys  in  a  Cornish  ooiirt  acting  as  barristers  j  the  learned 
Lord  on  the  woolsaolc  seemed  fraught  with  nothing  but  contrail ictions 
and  law  subtleties  and  distinctions,  and  all  that."  The  Chancellor  was 
not  to  be  deterred  from  his  obstructive  course  by  such  observations ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  ths  bill  was  carried.* 

Again,  when  a  motion  was  made  by  the  organ  of  the  Government  in 
the  House  of  Lords  for  an  address  of  congratulation  to  the  throne  on  the 
great  victory  obtained  by  Kodney  over  I>e  Gi'asse  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  was  stated  to  be  "  conducive  to  an  honourable  and  advantageous 
peace,"  Thurlow  objected  to  these  words,  as  containing  a  ^oliiical  o}>inion 
OR  the  evpedienti/  of  peace;  and,  for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  they  were 
omitted  f 

The  Marquis  of  Kockinghani  espired  on  the  Ist  of  Ju!y.  On  the 
third  of  the  same  month  stood  an  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  Mr  Burke's  famous  biil  to  reform  the  Civil  Liat  especditore — a 
measure  which  was  highly  distasteful  to  the  Court.  Mo  arrangement 
had  yet  been  announced  for  the  appointment  of  a  aew  Premier.  The 
Chaocellor  was  eager  to  give  a  blow  to  that  section  of  the  Administration 
which  was  most  hated  by  himself  and  his  master — the  personal  adherents 
of  the  deceased  minister.  Therefore,  at  the  sitting  of  the  House,  in  an 
abrupt  manner  he  left  the  woolsack  to  make  a  motion  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  out  the  bill.  After  calling  their  Lordships'  attention  to  ita 
importance,  he  swd — "At  this  late  stage  of  the  session,  and  with  so  tbin 
an  attendance,  it  would  ill  become  you  hastily  to  adopt  a  string  of  pro- 
positions, in  themselves  very  complicated,  and  in  many  respects  contra- 
dictory. But,  my  Lords,  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  the  Eight  Honour- 
able Gentleman  who  prepared  this  bill,  and  who,  some  years  ago,  intro- 
duced one  on  somewhat  similar  principles,  has  now  left  out  several 
important  offices  and  places  which  he  formerly  represented  as  peculiarly 
standing  in  need  of  his  speculative  remedy.  One  of  these  offices  is 
occupied  by  a  noble  Duke  (Richmond)  who  cannot  be  anxious  to  receive 
its  emoluments.  He  certainly  would  not  suffer  any  corruption  to  be 
practised  in  any  department  in  which  he  presides.  Whether  the  Ord- 
KAMOE  be  left  out  in  compliment  to  his  Grace's  virtues  and  talents,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  decide;  but  I  am  sure  that  the 'Ordnance' and  the  'Mint,' 
and  the  '  Ducby  of  Lancaster,'  held  by  the  Bight  Honourable  Gentle- 
man's colleagues,  ate  very  properly  left  out,  and  I  could  only  wish  that 
he  had  dealt  in  the  same  way  with  other  offices  which  he  has  included, — ■ 
some  of  them  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  in  the  state, — -so  that  to 
annihilate  them  was,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  constitution."  He 
tKen  started  a  technical  objection, — that  there  being  for  the  protection  of 
their  privilege  a  standing  order,  passed  in  the  year  1702,  which  provided 

»  22  Pari.  Hist.  1383-1395;  Adolplins,  iii.  363.  f  23  Pari.  Hist.  72. 
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that  "  no  money  bill  should  be  aJlowed  to  pass  containing  extraneous 
enactments,"  this  hill  granted  a  supplj  to  his  Majesty  of  300,000?.,  and 
was  a  money  hill,  while  it  aholished  or  regulated  half  of  tlie  offices  under 
the  Crown.  "  Therefore,"  aaid  he,  "  with  all  my  aversion  to  the  evila 
which  the  hill  sects  to  remedy,  I  cannot  give  it  my  support.  There 
appears  to  me  to  be  objectionable  and  absurd  matter  almost  in  every 
clause  of  it— and  I  adjure  your  Lordships  to  adjourn  the  consideration 
of  it — more  especially  as,  if  you  agree,  in  compliance  with  the  menaces 
of  another  branch  of  the  legislature,  to  send  it  to  a  committee,  yon  will 
sacrifice  your  standing  order,  and  surrender  your  dignity."  He  concluded 
by  moving  that  the  order  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  should  be 
discharged. 

Lord  Shelburne  pretty  clearly  indicated  his  expectation  (although 
Thuilow  seems  not  yet  to  ha¥e  been  aware  of  the  fact)  that  ho  was  him- 
self to  be  the  minister,  and  he  felt  that,  without  an  entire  loss  of  public 
credit,  he  could  not  abandon  the  bill.  He  declared  "  that  he  joined  with 
the  House,  and  the  whole  public  must  join,  in  deploring  the  heavy  loss 
the  country  had  csperienc^i  in  the  death  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham. That  great  man,  however,  had  by  his  example  obliged  whoever 
should  be  the  minister  to  do  his  duty  to  the  public,  and  had  left  this  bill 
behind  him  as  a  pledge  of  his  wisdom,  his  integrity,  and  his  zeal  to 
further  the  strictest  economy  in  every  branch  of  the  public  expenditure." 
The  nobla  Earl  then  professed  himself  favourable  to  parliamentary  reform, 
and  to  all  measures  of  improvement,  but  did  not  say  a  word  in  defence 
of  the  author  of  the  bill — which  might  he  the  reason  that  Burke  a  few 
days  after,  when  his  Lordship  had  actually  seized  the  helm,  compared 
him  to  Oataline  and  to  Borgia,  Thurlow  still  called  for  a  division  on 
his  motion  against  the  bill,  but  was  left  in  a  minority  of  nine  to_^forty- 
four.* 

Lord  Shelburne  being  declared  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Fox, 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  Mr.  Burio,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  other 
Kookingham  Whigs,  resigned.  I  cannot  say  that  they  made  a  dignified 
or  becoming  esit.  In  the  explanations  which  followed,  their  leader  said 
he  had  intended  to  withdraw  before  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham; btit  all  the  world  believed  the  true  reason  to  be,  that  Lord 
Shelburne  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  It  had  long  been  quite  clear 
that  Thnrlow  ought  never  to  have  been  admitted  into  Lord  Rockingham's 
Cabinet;  and  that  Lord  Rockingham  ought  to  have  adopted  the  course 
afterwards  pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt,  by  asking  his  Majesty  to  elect  between 
his  ¥\rst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  his  Chancellor.  At  this  crisis  the 
retiring  ministers  should  have  objected  to  the  retention  of  Thurlow — not 
to  the  promotion  of  Lord  Shelburne.  They  presented  to  the  nation  the 
spectacle,  ever  disliked,  of  a  squabble  for  places,  and  an  unfair  attempt 
to  control  the  discretion  of  the  Sovereign, 

Lord  Shelburne  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  young  Pitt,  wHo, 

for  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  renounced  the  profession 

of  the  law,  the  highest  honours  of  which,  had  he  continued  in  it,  he 

*28rarl.  Hist.  139-147. 
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must  rapidly  have  attained.  Thurlow  joyously  consented  to  continue 
Chancellor,  and,  the  new  Administration  heing  less  disagreeable  to  tie 
Coui-t  thaa  that  of  Lord  Koekingham,  he  was  much  mollified,  and  gave 
it  his  support.  Indeed,  during  Lord  Shelbume's  ministry,  which 
speedily  came  to  a  violent  end  by  the  "  Coalition,"  the  Chancellor  is  not 
recorded  to  bave  opposed  one  government  measure,  and  in  the  grand 
debate  on  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  he  gallantly  supported  his  col- 
leagues. 

On  this  occasion  he  followed  Lord  Loughborough,  who,  Laving  become 
a  Foxite,  had  in  a  long  and  elaborate  speech  attacked  r-a^^.  -in  -i-ro^  -i 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  particularly,  in  reference  <-  ■  '  •  ■■i 
to  the  article  agreeing  to  the  cession  of  the  Floridas,  denied  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  without  an  act  of  parliament,  to  alienate  a  portion  of  tho 
British  empire,  and  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  British  subjects  to  a 
foreign  state.  Thurlow's  answer  is  supposed  to  have  settled  that  great 
constitutional  question;  but  I  own  it  seems  to  me  very  unaalisfactory, 
for,  as  usual,  ho  deals  in  sarcasm  and  assertion,  not  in  reasoning  or 
authority,  and  he  does  not  define  or  limit  the  power  he  contends  for — so 
as  to  exclude  from  its  exercise  tho  cession  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  the 
garrison  of  Portsmouth  : — 

"  My  Lords,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  claim  your  attention  on  the  groitud 
of  eloquence  and  wit.  These  belong  peculiarly  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  has  so  long  and  ably  endeavored  to  fascinate  your  Lordships, 
and  whose  skill  and  address  in  managing  the  passions  of  his  auditors  are 
not  to  be  equalled, — and,  by  a  man  of  plain  meaning  and  sober  under- 
standing like  myself,  whose  only  wish  is  to  discriminate  between  truth 
and  fiction,  not  to  be  coveted.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  thought 
proper  to  allege  that  the  royal  prerogative  docs  not  warrant  tho  aliena- 
tion, in  a  treaty  of  peace,  of  territories  which  wcro  under  the  allegiance 
of  the  Crown  of  England.  If  this  doctrine  be  true,  I  must  acknowledge 
myself  strangely  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  my  country.  Till  the 
present  day  of  novelty  and  miracle,  I  never  hoard  of  such  a  doctrine.  I 
apprehend,  however,  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet  on  this  occasion  more  from  knight-errantry  than  patriotismj 
e  inclined  to  show  the  House  what  powers  of  deela- 
'  1  support  of  hypothetical  propositions,  than  anxious 
1  power  wisely  lodged  in  the  Crown,  the  utility, 
loe,  of  which  has  never  hitherto  been  questioned. 
One  would  have  thought  that  when  a  great,  experienced,  and  justly 
eminent  lawyer  hazarded  an  opinion  respecting  a  most  important  point 
of  the  constitution  of  this  country,  he  wonld  deem  it  fit  to  produce 
proofe  from  our  legal  and  historical  records,  or  at  least  that  he  wonld 
attempt  to  show  that  the  common  opinion  and  consent  of  Englishmen 
weni  with  him ;  but  instead  of  this  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  resorts 
to  the  lucubrations  and  fancies  of  foreign  writers,  and  gravely  refers 
your  Lordships  to  Swiss  authors  for  an  explanation  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  British  Crown.  For  my  own  part,  I  at  once  reject  the  authority 
of  all  foreigners  on  such  a  subject.     However  full  of  ingenuity  Mr. 
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Vattel  or  Mr.  PufFendorf  may  he  on  the  law  of  nations,  whioh  cannot  be 
fixed  by  any  solid  and  permanent  rule,  I  deny  their  authority,  I  explode 
their  evidence,  when  they  are  brought  in  to  explain  to  mo  what  may  or  may 
not  be  done  by  the  Sovereign  I  serve.  Speaking  from  my  own  judgment, 
the  records  of  Parliament,  the  annals  of  the  country,  I  do  not  think  the 
cession  of  the  Eloridas  at  all  a  questionable  matter.  Let  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  bring  forward  the  subject  regularly,  and  I  will  establish  a  doc- 
trine clearly  contrary  to  the  extraordinary  notion  now  sported  by  him,  or 
confess  my  ignora,noe.  I  will  not  combat  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  with 
vagne  declamation  and  oratorical  flourishes, — these  I  contentedly  leave 
to  him  with  the  plaudits  they  are  calculated,  perhaps  intended,  to  gain, 
— but  with  undeeorated  sense  and  simple  argument.  In  my  opinion,  it 
ia  safer  to  stick  to  the  process  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  than  to  aufEer  your  understandings  to  be  warped 
by  the  fashionable  logic  which  delights  in  words,  and  which  strives  rather 
to  confound  what  is  plain  than  to  unravel  what  is  intricate."* 

He  might  just  aa  well,  after  the  manner  of  Lord  Peter,  in  one  sentence 
have  afSrmed  with  an  oath  that  it  was  so,  and  uttered  an  imprecation  on 
ali  who  differed  from  him.f  But  this  ebnllition  was  thought  by  their 
Lordships  a  very  ample  answer  to  the  objection,  and  even  Lord  Lough- 
borough's friends  felt  that  he  Had  made  a  false  point,  and  that  he  was 
completely  put  down.  We  must  bear  in  mind  Thurlow'a  voice  and 
manner,  and  that  "  he  looked  wiser  than  any  man  ever  was."  J 

The  iil-advised  coalition  had  now  actually  taken  place  between  Mr. 
Fox  and  Lord  North,  which  prodoced  a  censure  on  the  Peace  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  resignation  of  Lord  Shelburne. 

Till  very  recently,  it  had  been  uniformly  stated,  and  universally 
believed,  that  in  the  formation  of  a  new  government  the  King  still 
desired  to  have  Thurlow  Chancellor,  and  that  his  Lordship  was  nothing 
loath  to  comply  with  the  royal  wish,  but  that  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Whigs, 
recollecting  the  part  he  had  acted  under  Lord  Eockingham,  objected  in 
the  most  peremptory  manner  to  such  an  arrangement;  that  this  dispute 
caused  the  delay  which  gave  rise  to  the  motions  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  "interregnum;"  and  that  his  Majesty  was  at  last  induced  to 
yield  to  a  compromise,  by  which  the  Great  Seal  was  put  into  commission.* 
But  in  a  late  valuable  biographical  work  it  is  stated,  that  "  the  following 

*  23  Paa-1.  Hist.  480. 

f  "Look  ye,  gentlemen,"  cries  Pater  in  a  rage:  "to  oonvinee  joa  what  » 
couple  of  blind,  positive,  ignorant,  wilfu!  puppies  you  are,  I  will  use  but  this 
plwn  argument ;  but,  by  G — ,  it  ia  true,  good,  natural  mutton  as  any  in  Leaden- 
hall  market ;  and  Q—  eonfonud  you  both  eternallj  if  you  offer  to  believe  other- 
wise." After  this  "thundering  proof,"  his  Lordship  was  ollowod  to  "have  a 
great  deal  of  reaaon." 

J  Saying  of  Mr.  Fox. — In  the  discussion  of  the  Aahburton  treaty,  by  which 
the  Madanaska  settlement,  a  part  of  Canada  allowed  to  belong  to  England,  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  I  tried  to  revive  the  question,  "Whether  on  act  of 
parliament  was  not  necessary  to  give  it  validity?"  but  I  was  told  that  the  auffi- 
cienoy  of  the  prerogative  to  effect  the  transfer  had  been  established  by  "  the  un- 
onsworabie  arguments  of  Thurlow." 

g  Sir  F.  Wraiall's  Mem.  ii.  31.5. 
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particulars  were  related  by  Lord  Eldon  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John 
Surtees  ;  Mr.  Fox,  mucb  to  Lord  Tburlow'a  surprise,  called  at  his  ho^se, 
and  was  shown  into  his  drawing  room.  Lord  Thurlow,  immediately  that 
Mr  Fok's  viat  was  announced,  determined  to  receive  him  (observing, 
when  he  narrated  the  matter,  that  he  did  not  wish  Mr.  Fox  should  sup- 
pose him  afraid  to  meet  any  one,)  and  an  interview  took  place.  Lord 
Thurlow,  on  being  informed  by  Mr.  Fox  that  he  and  his  party  wisted 
the  co-operation  of  his  Lordship  as  Chancellor  in  the  administration  they 
wished  to  form,  said,  Mr.  iox,  no  man  can  denj/  that  either  yov,  or  Mr, 
PiU  are  heyond  any  two  men  that  can,  he  named  jUfvom.  ckaraeter  and 
talents  to  be  at  the  liead  of  any  a^inisiration  ;  but  as  Mr.  Fitt  is  verff 
a,cceptable  to  the  King,  and  u  in  an  exfraordinory  degree  poplar  in  ike 
country,  I  have  connecied  myself  mth  him.  On  Lord  Thurlow'e  refusal' 
the  Great  Seal  was  put  in  commission."*  I  do  not  impute  the  slightest 
intention  wilfully  to  misrepresent  either  to  Mr.  John  Surtees  or  to  Lord 
Eldon,  hut  the  story  is  wholly  incredible,  and  there  must  have  been  a 
lapse  of  memory  in  one  of  them,  or  Thurlow  must  have  intended  to 
mystify.  The  reflisal  is  more  impossible  than  the  offer,  and  the  difficulty 
cannot  be  solved  by  an  anticipation  of  a  speedy  change,  for  Thurlow 
would  have  considered  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  accelerating 
this  by  entering  the  Cabinet ;  that  acceptance  mnst  be  agreeable  to  the 
King ;  and  that  betraying  one  prime  minister  was  the  best  prelude  to 
service  under  another.  But,  to  end  the  controversy,  we  have  only  to 
look  to  Mr.  Fox's  declarations  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  this  very 
time  respecting  him  whom  it  was  supposed 'he  was  pressing  rjj^mpjj  241 
to  become  his  colleague.     Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  having  I-  '-^ 

moved  an  address,  praying  "  that  his  Majesty  would  graciously  take  into 
his  consideration  the  distressed  state  of  the  empire,  and,  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  House,  would  form  an  administration  entitled  to 

_    he  people,"  Mr.  Fox  observed,  "Ifanywiah  to  see 

s  that  for  the  last  five  weeks  has  governed  the  kingdom  and  ill 
advised  his  Majesty,  let  them  go  tc  the  other  House ;  they  will  there 
find  the  great  adviser  in  his  true  character.  Let  them  mark  the  man ; 
they  will  see  difficulty,  delay,  suilennesa  and  all  the  distinguishing  features 
of  what  has  been  falsely  called  an  interregnum,  but  in  reality  been  a 
specimen  of  the  most  open  and  undisguised  rule  ever  known  in  this 
country."  Govtrnor  Johnstone  took  up  the  defence  of  the  Chancellor, 
whom  he  described  as  "  a  great  pillar  of  state,  to  whom  the  country 
might  look  up  with  confidence  as  a.  protector  of  its  constitution  against 
those  mad  projects  of  reform  which  threatened  its  annihilation  ;  tierefoie 
dark  insinuations  against  such  a  character  ought  not  to  be  listened  to ; 
If  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  acted  in  the  manner  insinuated,  and  had 
been  the  cause  of  keeping  the  country  so  long  without  an  administration, 
either  by  giving  ill  advice  to  his  Majesty,  or  by  any  other  means,  ho  was 
a  great  criminal;  but  before  withdrawing  his  friendship  from  one  whom 
he  had  so  long  esteemed,  he  expected  to  have  the  fact  proved,  and  he 

*  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldoa,  i.  Ul. 
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would  not  consent  to  presume  its  truth  on  mere  surmise  or  assertion. — 
If  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  was  for 
a  coalition,  let  him  coaleaoe  with,  the  noblo  and  learned  Lord  whom  he 
once  praised  but  now  calumniated." — Mr,  Fox  :  "  I  have  still  as  high 
personal  respect  for  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  alluded  to  as  ever;  1 
have  merely  spoken  of  his  public  conduct,  which  I  believe  has  been  the 
source  of  great  calamities  to  the  country.  I  acknowledge  his  abilities, 
but  I  contend  that  they  render  their  possessor  an  object  to  be  dreaded, 
as  he  baa  in  the  same  proportion  the  power  of  doing  mischief."* 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Thurlow's  presence  in  Lord  Rockingham's 
Cabinet  waa  a  principal  reason  for  Fox's  resignation  on  the  death  of  that 
nobleman;  that  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  act  with  him;  and  tliat 
be  would  now  indignantly  have  scorned  the  notion  of  again  being  associ- 
ated with  him.  His  reluctant  assent,  at  a  subsequent  period  during  the 
King's  illness,  to  ratify  the  conditional  disposition  of  the  Great  Seal  in 
favour  of  Thurlow,  only  shows  more  strongly  that  he  never  would  spon- 
taneously have  proposed  such  a  course. 

The  new  Ministry  being  formed  under  the  nominal  headship  of  the 
rApRTT  2  1  ^"^'^  ^^  Portlaad,  with  Sir.  Fos  and  Lord  North  as  its  offi- 
<-  '-I  cient  members,  the  Great  Seal  was  taken  from  Thurlow  and 

put  into  commission,  Loi-d  Loughborough  being  the  First  Lord  Com- 
missi oner. "f" 


CHAPTER  CLIX. 
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ILLNESS    IN   1788. 

But  Thurlow,  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal,  remained  "  Keeper  of  the 
King's  conscience,"  and  they  both  went  into  hot  opposition.  If  it  be 
ever  excusable  in  a  King  of  England  to  cabal  against  his  ministers,, 
George  III.  may  well  be  defended  for  the  course  he  now  took  j  for  they 
had  been  forced  upon  him  by  a  fiictions  intrigue,  and  public  opinion  was 
decidedly  in  his  favour.  Thurlow  was  frequently  closeted  with  him,  and 
they  watched  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  be  revenged  of  the  coalition- 
ists.   Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Shelburne,  had  declined  an 

*  23  Pari.  Hist.  658-728. 

f  "7tli  May,  1788. — Alesander  lord  Lougiborough,  Chief  Jnstioe  of  the 
Conmion  Plaaa,  Sir  Wm.  Hem'y  Ashucat,  Ent.,  a  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  Sir 
Beaumont  Hotham,  a  Baron  of  the  Escheqner,  being  by  letters  patent,  dated 
9tli  April,  1783,  appointed  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain, 
upon  the  7th  day  of  Maj  following,  being  the  first  day  of  Easter  Term,  eameinto 
the  Court  of  Chancery  at  Westminster  Hall,  and  in  open  Court  took  the  oaths, 
&e, ;  the  senior  Master  ia  Chancery  folding  the  booli,"  ka.—Cr.  Off.  Mn.  Ho, 
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offer  to  form  a  new  goyernment,  of  whieli  he  was  to  be  the  Lead — wisely 
thinking  it  better  to  wait  till  the  "  coalition"  should  become  more  onpo- 
pular.  For  this  reasou  he  was  for  the  present  looked  upon  at  Court  rather 
coldly,  and,  though  polished  and  courteous  in  his  manners,  yet,  on 
account  of  his  lofty  spirit  and  unbending  independence,  he  never  was 
personally  so  much  beloved  by  George  III.  as  Thurlow,  who,  rough  and 
savage  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  was  always  noted  for  pliancy  and  assen- 
tation in  the  presence  of  royalty. 

From  April  to  December,  the  terra  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  Thurlow 
was  constantly  considering  the  most  effectual  means  for  effecting  its  over- 
throw. Had  he  been  in  the  Cabinet,  he  would  have  had  a  still  better 
opportunity  of  thwarting  its  measures,  and  his  opposition  would  have  had 
doable  weight.  However  his  prudence  and  sagacity  were  of  essential 
service  in  tempering  the  impatience  of  the  King,  and  when  the  proper 
time  arrived  he  struck  the  fatal  blow  with  signal  vigour  and  dexterity. 
It  was  by  secret  advice  more  than  by  open  efforts  in  parliament  that  he 
struggled  for  his  restoration  to  office,  and  till  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill  arrived 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  assembly  wag  allowed  to  remain  nearly  in  a 
passive  state. 

The  ex-Ohancellor  nevertheless  availed  himself  unscrupulously  of  any 
little  oppoitunity  that  occurred  of  disparaging  the  Govern-  r^pj^jj^  14  -1 
ment  and  embarrassing  its  proceedings.  ■■ 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  framed  and  introduced  by  the  late 
Government  for  abolishing  the  right  of' appeal  from  the  Irish  Courts 
of  law  to  the  British  House  of  Lords,  and  at  know  lodging  the  supremacy 
of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  Lord  Thurlow,  to  make  his  opponents  un- 
popular in  one  island  or  the  other,  or  in  both, — instead  of  allowing  it 
quietly  to  pass,  according  to  the  wish  of  prudent  men,  said, — "I  desire 
to  have  a  distinct  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  measure  is 
adopted  by  the  present  Ministers.  For  what  purpose  is  it  to  be  carried  ? 
To  what  end  is  it  to  be  applied?  With  what  other  measures  is  it  to  be 
followed  up?  There  can  be  no  embarrassment  to  Ministers  in  answering 
such  questions.  The  noble  Duke  (Portland)  tells  us  he  looks  round  for 
confidence,  and  claims  it  from  the  teaour  of  his  past  life.  I  am  in  great 
doubt,  my  Lords,  respecting  the  meaning  of  this  word  '  confiiimce.' 
DoM  it  mean  that  his  Grace  has  no  other  plan  in  view?  that  his  Cabinet 
have  no  plan  for  the  government  of  Ireland  ?  and  that  they  have  taken 
this  bill  up  without  inquiry,  without  consideration,  without  caring  whether 
it  goes  far  enough  or  too  far?  Or  does  it  mean  that  they  have  a  fine 
system  to  develop,  but  that  we  mast  trust  to  their  good  character  til!  the 
«£ty  arrives  for  making  it  known  ?  Let  me  have  the  English  of  the  word 
'confidence.'  Unless  it  means  'no  plan,'  no  claim  can  be  laid  to  it  by 
this  untried  Administration."  Lord  Loughhorough :  "My  Lords,  I 
consider  this  conversation  (for  we  have  had  no  debate  on  the  merits  of 
the  bill)  extremely  irregular,  if  not  disorderly.  No  objection  being  made 
to  the  bill,  Ministers  are  called  upon  to  divulge  their  future  system  of 
policy,  and  to  declare  what  may  be  their  opinions  and  conduct  on  various 
matters  not  before  the  House.     This  is  an  opposition  hardly  consistent 
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witli  fairneBS,  and  hardly  such  as  any  ministers  could  expect  to  encounter. 
The  present  Ministers  have  heen  so  short  a  time  in  place,  that  to  require 
them  already  to  proclaim  all  their  plans,  docs  seem  very  strange ;  but 
above  all  is  it  strange,  that  they  should  be  asked  the  grounds  and  objects 
of  this  bill.  The  persons  who  can  best  give  that  information  are  the 
persons  with  whom  it  originated."  Lord  Thurlovi:  "I  deny,  ray  Lords, 
that  I  am  disorderly  in  taking  the  present  opportunity  of  desiring  to 
know  the  principles  on  which  the  present  bill  is  to  be  passed  into  a  law. 
If  it  is  adopted  without  principle,  if  it  is  taken  up  merely  on  the  authority 
of  the  predecessors  of  the  present  Ministers,  then  it  may  well  be  said  to 
resemble  a  school-boy's  task,  and  the  former  Ministers  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  '  preposilors'  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite, — who  are  mere 
school-boys,  and  ought  not  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  half-an- 
hour.  But  I  have  too  mtich  respect  for  their  understanding,  and  too 
much  regard  for  their  reputation,  to  entertain  such  an  opinion.  They 
inust  have  taken  up  this  bill  as  part  of  a  plan  for  the  government  of 
Ireland.  If  they  will  not  give  ns  the  least  intimation  of  it,  let  them  at 
least  tell  us  whether  they  have  any  plan  at  all."* 

Dnring  this  short  interval  of  opposition,  Thurlow,  to  the  suii)rise  and 
amusement  of  the  publio,  professed  himself  a  befokmeb;  and  that  he 
might  east  odium  upon  the  Government  for  throwing  out  an  absurd  bill, 
which  professed  to  correct  abuses  in  public  offices,  he  warmly  supported 
it.  Said  he,  I  f  1  f  h  fair  fame  of  the  present  Administration, 
and,  as  a  well  wish  h    m  n  of  honour  and  honesty  who  belong  to  it, 

I  advise  them  n  re     &    sfied  with  the  pledge  of  the  noble  Duke 

(Portland)  th  h  w  11  J  what  he  can  for  economy.  They  are  right 
not  to  mind  th  I  f  m  popularity.  Ho  who  rests  on  the  empty 
clamour  of  a  n  w  p  p  an  object  only  of  contempt.     But  I  advise 

the  noble  Duk  to  d  h  n  lemnation  of  wise,  temperate,  and  thinking 
men,  who  never  judge  rashly  or  hastily.  All  such  men  must  cry  out 
against  the  resolution  to  stifle  such  a  bill  as  this  without  due  investiga- 
tion. The  reform  is  loudly  called  for  and  we  mast  have  it  immediately. 
The  nation  will  not  he  content  with  the  noble  Duke's  promise  that  he 
will  begin  the  reform  as  soon  as  possible.  The  le^slature  must  inter- 
pose. It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  best  ministers  to  check  abuses  in 
their  offices  by  thoir  own  authority.  We  may  have  ministers  bankrupt 
in  fortune  and  in  name,  and  therefore  the  present  hill  is  indispensable." 
He  actually  divided  the  House  upon  it — but  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  40  to  24.* 

He  sooa  had  a  better  battlo-horse.  On  the  9th  of  December  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  attended  by  an  immense  number  of 
coalition  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Secretary  Fox,  who, 
delivering  a  parchment  roll  to  Lord  Mansfield  as  Speaker,  said,  "  The 
Commons  have  passed  a  bill  fw  the  better  government  of  the  territorial 
possessions  and  depeadenciei  of  this  kingdom,  in  the  East  Indies,  to  which 
they  pray  the  concurrence  of  your  Lordships."     The  bill,  as  a  matter  of 

«  28  Piirl.  Hist.  T30-757.  f  23  Pari.  Hist.  1106-llU. 
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course,  being  read  a  first  tinio, — on  tho  mofion  "that  it  be  read  a  second 
time  on  Monday  next,"  Thurlow  launched  forth  against  it  to  a  willing 
audience, — Lord  Temple  having  very  inteUigibly  ooDTejed  the  informa- 
tion to  their  Lordships  that  tho  bill  was  highly  disagreeable  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  that  the  rejection  of  it  would  enable  his  Majesty  to  get  rid  of 
ministers  whom  his  Majesty  so  much  disliked.  Lard  Thurlow  :  "  There 
is  much  indeoenoy  in  proposing  so  early  a  day  for  the  consideration  of 
such  an  important  measure — a  measure  perhaps  the  most  important 
which  was  ever  agitated  in  parliament.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  most 
atrocious  violation  of  private  property.  If  it  be  necessary,  the  necessity 
must  be  fully  and  fairly  proved  by  evidence  brought  to  your  bar ;  not 
by  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  other  House,  to  which  I  would  give 
as  much  fwth  as  to  the  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Whatever 
necessity  for  interference  may  be  proved,  still  I  contend  that  the  present 
bill  neither  goes  to  the  correction  of  any  existing  abuse,  to  the  prevention 
of  any  evil  in  future,  nor  to  the  relief  of  the  Company's  pressing  wanta. 
In  fact,  my  Lords,  it  is  a  most  direct  and  daring  attack  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country,  and  a  subversion  of  the  first  principles  of  govern- 

Lord  Loughborough  tried  to  defend  the  bill  by  reason  of  tho  insolvent 
state  of  the  Company's  affairs  at  home,  and  the  deplorable  state  of  their 
settlements  abroad :  "  What  seenes  of  desolation  and  distress  do  we 
behold  f  A  prince  has  been  driven  from  his  palace, — his  treasures  have 
been  seized,  and  he  ia  now  a  fugitive  wandering  among  the  jungles  of 
the  Ganges.  Fertile  provinces  have  been  laid  waste — wars  have  been 
entered  into  without  provocation  and  without  advantage — and  a  peace 
with  the  Mahrattaa  will  only  load  to  a  fresh  war  with  Tippoo  Saib.  A 
country  so  misgoverned  must  be  wrested  from  tho  hands  of  its  present 
weak  or  wicked  rulers." 

Lord  Tftwhw. — "The  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  not  yet  vouchsafed 
to  give  any  solution  to  my  difficulties.  I  ask  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
whether  he  can  reconcile  the  principles  of  this  bill  to  the  principles  of 
the  British  Constitution,  even  auppoang  tbenecei^ityfor  the  interference  of 
Parliaraeut  to  be  apparent  ?  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  presiding  in  two 
of  our  supreme  Courts,  I  might  have  expected  to  find  him  the  champion 
of  Britiali  justice.*  It  is  not  fitting  that  such  a  character  should  meddle 
in  the  dirty  pool  of  polities.  The  present  bill  means  evidently  to  create 
a  power  which  is  unknown  to  the  constitution — an  imperium,  in  impmo; 
but  as  I  abhor  tyranny  in  all  its  shapes,  I  shall  strenuously  oppose  thia 
most  monstrons  attempt  to  set  up  a  power  in  the  kingdom  which  may  be 
used  in  opposition  to  the  Crown,  and  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  I  wish  to  see  the  Crown  great  and  respectable ;  but  if  the  present 
bill  should  pass,  it  will  be  no  longer  worthy  of  a  man  of  honour  to  wear. 
The  King,  by  giving  the  royal  assent  to  it,  will,  in  fact,  take  the  Crown 
from  his  own  head,  and  place  it  on  the  head  of  Mr,  Fox  !"f 

*  Lord  I*ughboroiig!i  ivaa  at  this  time  Chief  Jaetioc  of  th.e  Common  Pleas  and 
First  GommiasloiiBr  of  the  Great  SeaL 

f  24  Pjirl.  nist.  122. 
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From  tlie  manner  in  whioh  these  observatioas  were  received  by  the 
House,  it  was  clear  that  the  victory  was  won.  The  only  consideration 
waa  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bill  should  be  rejected.  Without 
any  division,  an  order  was  made  for  hearing  counsel  and  evidence  at  the 
bar  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the  East  India  Oonipauy  against  the 
bill;  and  Thurlow,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough, being  supported  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Camden,  was  able 
to  dictate  the  mode  in  which  the  examinations  should  be  conducted, — so 
that  the  final  catastrophe  waa  evidently  at  hand  In  the  debate  on  the 
second  reading,  Thnrlow  would  not  vouch  f  ntdl  t  yme 
vituperation  or  dennnciation.     He  cont     1  d  h  m    If  w  th      11  t 

"Question!  question!   Divide!    divide        Th    b  11  j    t  d  !y  a 

majority  of  95  to  76.* 

Nest  night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  am  d  1         1   t     lb     tw 

Secretaries  of  State,  Mr.  Fox  and  fLo  d  N    tb    h      M  j     y         da 
"  that  they  should  surrender  up  the  seal     f  th        ffi      by   h       n    1 
rn       im    secretaries,  as  a  personal  inte       w    n  th  n  w     Id  b 

i_itEO.  iy,j  ^igagfgeable  to  him."  The  seal  w  mm  i  tely  g  n  t 
Earl  Temple,  who,  as  Secretary  of  State  nt  1  tt  f  d  m  n  th 
day  following  to  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  Council.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
"William  Pitt,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  was  declared  Prime  Minister, 
and  the  government  was  formed  which  many  predicted  could  not  last 
more  than  a  few  weeks,  but  which  proved'  the  strongest  and  the  most 
durable  of  any  daring  the  long  reign  of  George  HI. 

Thurlqw  was,  of  course,  to  be  restored  to  his  office  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  he  promised  very  cordially  to  support  the  new  chief,  though  laughing 
at  him  in  private  on  account  of  his  seal  for  reform,  and  his  professions 
of  public  virtue.  We  shall  see  that,  from  their  very  different  characters 
and  principles,  their  mutual  jealousies  and  dislikes  were  ere  leng  mani- 
fested to  the  world. 

Thuriow's  conduct  during  the  Coalition  Ministry,  though  generally 
blamed  with  much  severity,  appears  to  me  the  most  unexceptionable  part 
of  his  whole  career.  He  is  censured  for  giving  secret  advice  to  the 
Sovereign  when  he  was  not  in  office ;  but  we  must  not  carry  our  con- 
Btitntional  notions  to  a  pedantic  length.  I  think  George  HI.  was  fully 
justified  in  wishing  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Eox  and  Lord  North  as  soon  as 
posdble ;  and  I  cannot  condemn  an  experienced  statesman,  who  waa  in 
opposition,  for  giving  him  hints  as  to  the  most  expedient  course  to  be 
puraued  for  gaining  that  object.  Even  if  he  repeated  Lord  Temple's 
declaration,  that  "  his  Majesty  disliked  the  India  Bill,"  I  do  not  see  that 
he  was  guilty  of  any  very  heinous  offence.  The  name  of  the  Sovereign 
oannot  be  regularly  mentioned  in  parliament  to  influence  debate,  but  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  can  nevc;c  have  any  wish  except  that  of  his 
ministers  for  the  time  being,  and  tflat  ho  alone,  of  all  persons  in  hiB 
3,  is  to  be  without  any  private  opinion.  Although  his  private 
n  a  public  measure  is  not  binding,  either  in  or  out  of  parliament, 

«  2i  Pari.  Hiat  226. 
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ttere  are  rare  occasions  where  it  may  not-  improperly  be  made  known, 
and  George  III.  maj  deserve  some  credit  for  then  acting  as  tho  Gory- 
phseus  of  his  subjects.  No  one  in  the  present  age  believes  that  the 
framera  of  this  famous  India  Bill  had  the  intention  imputed  to  them  of 
erecting  a  power  independent  of  the  Crown :  but  its  policy  was  doubtful. 
The  joint  sway  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control  being 
substituted  for  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  "  Seven  Kings,"  our  Eastern 
empire  has  been  goyevned  with  wisdom,  with  success,  and  with  glory. 

The  Lords  Oommiasioners  having  some  business  to  wind  up  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  transfer  of  the  Great  Seal  did  not  take  place  till 
the  23d  of  December.  On  that  day  they  surrendered  it  at  a  council 
held  at  the  Queen's  House,  and  it  waa  restored  to  Thurlow  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Chancellor.* 

It  must  have  been  amusing,  during  the  ceremony,  to  observe  the 
countenances  of  the  two  principal  performers,  who  having  been  friendly 
associates  had  become  bitter  rivals — who  had  been  years  violently  strag- 
gling, and  who  for  years  continued  violently  to  struggle,  for  the  same 
Bauble.  But  how  little  could  they  penetrate  into  futurity  !  The  wary 
Wedderbum,  thus  obliged  to  part  with  the  object  of  his  affections,  after- 
wards met  with  a  cruel  disappointment,  when,  on  the  King's  illness,  he 
thought  it  was  withia  his  clutch;  and  the  reckless  Thurlow,  at  that  time 
willing  to  sacrifice  bis  benefactor  and  his  party  that  he  might  retain  it, 
— subsequently  securely  in  possession  of  it, — in  consequence  of  his  own 
waywardness  and  intemperance  saw  it  transferred  to  his    _  17841 

opponent — who  now  despondingly  believed  that  his  chance    L-  ■     ■  -J 

of  reaching  the  summit  of  his  ambition  was  gone  for  ever. 

During  the  storms  which  raged  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
remainder  of  tho  session,  there  was  a  perfect  calm  ia  the  House  of  Lords. 
Here  the  new  Ministry  had  from  the  beginning  a  complete  ascendancy; 
while  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  were  great,  though  decreasing, 
majorities  against  them,  led  on  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North. 

It  was  only  once  thought  necessary  to  rouse  the  Peers  into  action. 
The  Commons  having  passed  certain  resolutions  which  it  was  contended 
amounted  to  a  repeal  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  to  a  denial  of  the 
King's  right  to  choose  his  own  ministers.  Lord  Effingham  |-t,i_„  a  -i 
brought  forward  counter  resolutions  in  the  Upper  House,  <-  '  '-' 
denying  the  right  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  to  suspend  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  affirming  the  King's  prerogative  in  the  appointment 
of  his  ministers.  These  were  opposed  by  Lord  Loughborough,  who  in- 
sisted that  the  resolutions  of  the  Commons  were  constitutional,  as  that 
House  had  a  control  over  the  supplies,  and  a  right  to  advise  the  Crown 

*  "28[l  Dec.  1783.  The'Lords  Commissioners  for  the  custody  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  Great  Britain  having  delivered  the  siud  Great  Seal  tfl  Ite  King  at  tlie 
Queen's  House  on  Wednesday,  the  23d  of  Dec.  1788,  hia  Migestj  the  same  day 
delivered  it  to  Sdward  Lord  Thurlow,  with  tjie  tide  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain,"  Sie.  The  entry  goes  on  in  the  nsnal  form  to  state  his  sitdng  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  next  day,  and  his  t^tking  tlie  oaths  in  Westminster  Hall  the 
first  day  of  the  following  Hilary  Term,  IJie  Master  of  tie  Kolls  holding  the  book, 
&o.— Ci-.  Of.  Mm.  Ko.  2,  p.  32. 
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upon  tlie  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  He  said,  "There  is  a  maxim  that 
'the  King  can  do  no  wrong;'  but  the  law  admits  the  poa^iblitj  of  the 
King  being  deceived,  and  there  ia  no  doubt  that  princes  are  more  Id^ely 
to  be  imposed  upon  than  other  men.  According-  to  thia  piinciple  the 
Commons,  even  before  the  Eovolution,  were  in  the  habit,  as  often  as  they 
deemed  it  expedient,  to  address  the  King,  humbly  praying  bim  to  change 
his  councils  and  his  councillors.  I  doubt  not  tho  abilities  of  many  of 
the  present  Administration — for  some  of  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
esteem.  Yet  I  think  it  very  ill  advised  that  they  should  remain  in  office 
after  the  majorities  which  have  appeared  agiunst  them.  They  might  see 
the  perilous  consequences  of  a  breach  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliar- 
ment  which  they  are  now  precipitating.  An  attempt  ia  made  to  establish 
an  executive  power  independent  of  parliament,  and  to  creat«  a  precedent 
which  may  be  fatal  to  the  dignity  and  to  the  authority  of  both  Houses." 
— The  Lord  Chancellor,  leaving  the  woolsack,  reprobated  the  resolutions 
lately  come  to  by  the  Commons  as  "  the  wild  efforts  of  childish  ambition." 
"  Is  their  discretion,"  continued  he,  "  to  be  substituted  for  law  ?  I  know 
how  irksome  it  is  to  be  obliged,  from  conscience  and  a  love  of  justice,  to 
oppose  the  desires  of  such  a  powerful  body;  this  is  not  reposing  on  a 
bed  of  roses;  but  if  I  had  been  placed  in  the  situation  of  the  present 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  when  served  with  the  illegal  mandate,  I  trust  I 
should  have  had  firmness  enough  to  spurn  at  it  with  contempt  and  dis- 
dain." He  warmly  eulogised  Mr.  Pitt,  -and  particularly  dwelt  on  bia 
disinterestedness  in  recently  refusing  the  lucrative  sinecure  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Pells,  which,  said  he,  "I  was  shabby  enough  to  advise  him  to 
accept,  and  certainly  should,  under  his  oircumstanoes,  have  been  shabby 
enough  myself  to  have  accepted."  He  recommended  the  resolutions  now 
moved  as  "a  corrective  of  the  wildness  of  that  mad  ambition  which,  by 
talking  in  a  nonsensical  tone  of  the  dignity  and  honour  of  parliament, 
persuaded  men,  of  whom  better  things  might  be  expected,  to  adopt 
measures  extravagant,  absurd,  and  mischievous.'"* 

The  tide  of  popular  fitvour  running  stronger  and  stronger  against  the 
TMaech  24  1  Coalitionists,  although  Mr.  Pitt  continued  in  a  minority 
L  ■■'   in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  address  had  been  carried 

there  praying  for  a  change  of  ministers, — it  was  determined  to  dissolve 
parliament,  and  to  appeal  to  the  people.  While  preparations  were  making 
to  carry  this  measure  into  effect,  the  metropolis  was  thrown  into  eonater- 
nation  by  the  news  that  the  Great  Seal  was  stolen  from  the  custody  of 
the  liord  Chancellor;  and  many,  who  attached  a  anperatitious  reverence 
to  this  bauble,  imagined  that  for  want  of  it  all  the  functions  of  the 
executive  government  must  bo  suspended,  A  charge  was  brought  against 
the  Whigs  that,  to  prevent  the  threatened  dissolution,  they  had  burgla^ 
riously  broken  into  the  Lord  Ohaucellor'a  houae  in  the  night  time,  and 
feloniously  stolen  and  carried  off  the  Ola  vis  Reqni. 

The  truth  was,  that,  very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  March, 
some  thieves  did  break  into  Lord  Thurlow's  house  in  Great  Ormond 

•  24  Pari.  Hist  518. 
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Street,  whioh  then  bordered  on  tbe  country.  Ooming  from  the  fields, 
thej  had  jumped  over  hia  garden  wall,  and,  forcing  two  hars  from  the 
kitchen  window,  went  np  a  stair  to  a  room  adjoining  the  study.  Here 
they  found  the  Great  Seal  inclosed  in  the  two  bags  so  often  described  in 
the  Close  Eoll, — one  of  leather,  the  other  of  sillt, — two  silver-hilted 
swords  belonging  to  tbe  Chancellor's  officers, — and  a  small  sum  of  mo- 
ney. With  the  whole  of  this  booty  they  absconded.  They  effected  their 
escape  without  having  been  heard  by  any  of  tbe  family;  and,  though  a 
reward  was  offered  for  their  discovery,  they  never  could  be  traced.  It 
will  haidlj  be  believed  that  Lord  Loughborough,  under  whose  legal  ad- 
vice tlie  Whig  party  at  this  period  acted,  could  be  so  bad  a  lawyer  m  to 
recommend  this  burglary  as  a  mancenvre  to  embarrass  the  G-ovemroent, 
although  King  James  II.  had  thought  that  be  had  effectually  defeated 
the  enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  throwing  the  Great  Seal  into 
tbe  river  Thames. 

When  the  Chancellor  awoko  and  found  what  bad  happened,  he  imme- 
diately went  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  Downing  Street,  and  the  two  waited  upon  his 
Majesty  at  EucMngham  House  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  him. 
A   Council  was  thereupon  called,  at  which   the   following  order  was 

"At  tbe  Court  of  St.  James's,  tbe  24th  of  March,  1784,  present,  the 
King's  most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council, — Whereas,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  night  tbe  House  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain  was  broke  open,  and  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Bri- 
tain stolen  from  thence;  it  is  this  day  ordered  by  his  Majesty  in  Council, 
tiiat  his  chief  engraver  of  seals  do  immediately  prepare  a  Great  Seal  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  following  alterations : — 

"  That  on  the  side  where  his  Majesty  is  represented  on  horsebaei,  the 
number  of  the  present  yeai'  1784  be  inserted  in  figures  on  the  plain  sur- 
face of  the  seal  behind  bia  Majesty ;  and  the  herbage  under  the  horse's 
hind  legs  omitted. 

"  That  ou  the  reverse,  wboio  his  majesty  is  sitting  in  state,  the  palm 
branch  and  the  cornucopia  be  emitted  on  the  sides  of  tbe  arms  at  the 
top;  and  over  the  above  arms  the  number  of  tbe  present  year  1784  in 
figures  to  be  inserted,  and  at  the  bottom  also  the  present  year  MDCC- 
LXXXIin.  in  Eoman  figures. 

"And  that  he  do  present  the  same  to  his  Majesty  at  this  board  to- 
morrow for  his  royal  approbation.  And  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Sidney,  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  is  to  cause  a 
warrant  to  be  prepared  for  bis  royal  signature  to  the  said  engraver  upon 
this  occasion." 

Such  expedition  was  used,  that  by  noon  the  following  day  (he  new 
Great  Seal  was  finished  in  a  rough  fashion,  and  the  following  order  was 
made : — 

"  At  the  Court  at  tbe  Queen's  House,  the  25th  of  March,  1784,  pre- 
sent, the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council, — A  new  Great  Seal 
of  Great  Britain  having  been  prepared  by  his  Majesty's  chief  engraver 
of  seals  in  pursuance  of  a  warrant  to  him  for  that  purpose  under  his  royal 
VOL.  V.  29 
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signature,  and  the  same  having  been  ttia  day  presented  to  his  Majesty 
in  Council  and  approved,  his  Majesty  was  thereupon  graciously  pleased 
to  deliver  the  new  Seal  to  the  Right  Honourable  Bdward  Lord  Thurlow, 
Lord  High.  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  direct  that  the  same 
ehall  be  made  use  of  for  sealing  all  things  whatsoever  which  pass  the 
Great  Seal."* 

From  the  Council  at  St.  James's  his  Majesty  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Gommona  being  summoned  (the  Lord 
Chancellor  standing  on  Lis  right  hand,  holding  the  new  Great  Seal  in 
the  old  purse),  thus  pronounced,  the  doom  of  the  Coalitionists  ; — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  on  a  full  consideration  of  the  present  situ- 
ation of  affaire  and  of  the  estraordinary  circumstances  which  have  pro- 
duced it,  I  am  induced  to  put  an  end  to  this  session  of  parliament;  and 
I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  country  in  such 
a  situation,  to  recur  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  sense  of  my  people  by 
calling  a  new  parliament." 

In  allusion  to  this  theft  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Eolliad,  after  describing 
the  different  classes  of  nobility  in  the  House  ot  Lords, — in  the  following 
lines  "  proceeds  to  take  notice  of  the  admirable  parson  who  so  worthily 
presided  in  that  august  assembly  :" — 

"  The  rugged  Thurlow,  who,  with  sullen  soowl. 
In  eurly  mood,  at  friend  and  foe  will  growl ; 
Of  proud  prerogatiya  the  atam  support. 
Defends  tie  entriince  of  great  George's  Court 
'Gainst  factious  Whigs,  leit  they  vilui  stole  the  Seal 
The  sacred  diadem  itself  should  steoJ ; 
80  have  I  seen  near  village  butcher's  stall 
{If  things  80  great  may  be  compared  with  small) 
A  mastiff  guarding  on  a  market-da;)r 
With  snarling  vigilanoe  his  master's  tray."* 

*  Shortly  afterwards,  this  make-shift  was  replaced  hy  a  new  Great  Seal  of 
e:squisite  workmanship,  which  the  artiet  took  a  whole  year  to  complete,  and 
which  was  used  daring  the  remainder  of  the  roign  of  George  III.,  as  appears 
from  the  following  entries; — 

•'  At  the  Court  at  St.  James's,  tie  2d  of  April,  1784,  present,  the  King's  most 
Eioellent  Majesty  in  Council, — It  is  this  day  ordered  by  hia  Majaaty  in  Oouacil 
that  Ms  Mnjesty's  chief  engraver  of  seals  do  forthwith  prepare  the  draft  of  a  naw 
G^eat  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  and  present  the  same  to  his  Majesty  at  this  board 
for  his  royal  approbation." 

"At  the  Court  at  St.  James's  the  14i]i  of  May,  1 781,  present  the  King's  most 
Excellent  Majesty  in  Council, — His  Majesty  in  Council  Laving  been  this  day 
pleased  to  approve  the  draft  of  a  new  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  doth  hereby 
order  that  his  ohief  engraver  of  seals  do  forthwith  angraTe  the  said  Seal  acoord- 
ing  to  tjie  said  draft,  and  lay  the  same  before  his  Majesty  at  this  board  for  his 
royal  approbation;  and  that  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Sidney,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
principal  Secretaries  of  State,  do  cause  a  warrant  to  he  prepmed  for  his  Majesty's 
royal  signature  to  the  said  engraver  upon  this  oocoBion." 

"  At  the  Court  at  St.  James's  the  15th  of  April,  1785,  present,  the  King's  most 
Esoellent  Migesty  in  Council, — This  day  the  old  Great  Seal  being  delivered  up  to 
his  Majesty  by  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Grert  Britain,  the  same  was  defaced  ia  his  Majesty's  presence ;  and  his  Majesty 
was  iiercupon  pleased  to  deliver  to  his  Lordship  a  new  Great  Seal." 

■f  Many  other  yeui  d'espril  were  made  upon  the  occasion,  some  of  which  I  have 
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Wlien  the  appeal  to  tlie  people  was  made,  the  Coalitionists  were  swept 
away  like  chaff  hefoie  the  wind ;  and  a  House  of  Commons  was  returned, 
ready  to  do  whatever  Mr.  Pitt  should  desire  them, except  r|ij,j,p„ nr;  -i 
to  reform  the  abuses  in  the  representation  of  the  people —    '-  '■' 

a  measure  which  he  still  urged  earnestly,  and  I  believe  sincerely. 

From  the  meeting  of  tte  new  parliament  till  the  qnestjon  of  the  Ee- 
genoy  arose,  Thuriow  enjoyed  perfect  ease,  tranquillity,  and  security.  No 
administration  in  England  ever  was  in  such  a  triumphant  _,,  -.o-, 
position  as  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when,  aftei  the  opposition  it  had    ^  -I 

encountered,  the  nation,  applauding  the  choice  of  the  Ciuwn,  declared  m 
its  favour,  and  the  Coalition  leadeis,  with  then  immense  talents,  family 
interest,  and  former  popularity,  found  difficulty  to  ohtain  sedts  m  the 
House  of  Commons. 

While  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr  Sheridan  kept  up  some  debati? 
npon  the  Westminster  sreutiny  ind  other  subjetrts,  the  House  of  Loida 
usually  met  only  to  adjourn.*'  However,  there  was  a  little  show  of  re- 
sistance to  Mr.  Pitt's  India  Bill,  Lord  Stormont  objeoting  to  its  proceed- 
ing in  the  absence  of  the  law  Lords;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  caused 
jnueh  merriment  by  showing  "that  of  the  sis  there  vm.'f  only  one  absent 
from  being  entangled  in  the  discharge  of  pr  f  n  I  duty  nd  th 
general  opinion  was,  that  the  opportunity  should  ntb  1  t  f^ttn 
quietly  on  with  the  second  reading.  There  wa  ly  d  vi  n  n  th 
bill — when  (to  prove  the  little  interest  which  th  1  j  t  w  x  ted) 
the  numbers  were  11  to  4.f     The  Ctancello    1  k  w  nd       nd  d  to 

defended  against  a  sharp  attack  of  Lord  Louf,hb      ugh  M     P  tt     fit 
mous  bill  for  commuting  the  tax  on  teajfor  on      n  w  n !  w  — ably  d 
monstrating  the  advantages  of  low  duties  and  f      t    d   "^    "V       th  1 
before  the  conclusion  of  this  session,  he  show  dyn[tm      fthtwy 
wardness  of  temper,  or  rather  dislike  of  Mr.  P  tt  wh   h  b    k     ut  f   m 
time  to  time,  and  at  last  caused  his  removal  from    & 

Mr.  Dundas,  as  the  organ  of  the  Government  hlh  uhtnabll 
which  Mr.  Pitt  supported  in  an  able  speech,  a  d  whi  h  pa^  1  th  C  m 
mons  without  the  slightest  opposition,  for  rest  n^  th  t  t  n  '5  t 
land,  forfeited  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  to  the  heirs  of  the  former  owners 
who  had  been  attainted.  But  when  it  stood  in  the  orders  of  the  day  for 
a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Lord  Chancellor  left  the 
woolsack,  and  instead  of  opening  it,  as  was  espectcd,  and  moving  that  it 
be  read  a  second  time,  to  the  groat  amazement  of  all  his  hearers,  spoke  as 
follows : — 

heard  from  men  who  are  now  grave  Judges  ajid  dignitaries  in  the  Church,  but 
may  not  be  set  down.  The  most  popular  was  a  supposed  dialogue  between  the 
Chanoellor  and  a  ladj  of  his  family. 

*  Now  was  uttered  the  sacoaam  on  their  Lordships,  ■which  may  still  be  repeated; 
— Seens  Wow  the  bar.  1st  Mah:  "How  skejn/ tha  Lords  arc!"- — 'Ziid'^Mod.- 
"Nowonder;  ikeyrise  so  early." 

t  21  Pari.  Hist,  1290-1310. 

J  "While  Biliy,  list'ning  to  their  tuneflil  plea, 

In  silenoe  app'd  Mb  Gommutalion  Tea." — SoUiad. 

I  24  Pari.  Hist.  187i 
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"  My  Iiordg,  I  desire  to  inow  wtat  ttere  is  to  render  it  necessary  that 
a  bill  of  such  magnitude  should  pass  so  suddenly  at  the  very  close  of  the 
session  ?  I  speak  of  this  bill  as  a  private  roan,  for  I  know  nothing  of  it 
as  a  minister.  I  do  lament  tbat  I  never  heard  of  it  till  it  had  been  read 
a  first  time  in  the  other  House.  Since  then,  considering  my  various  avo- 
cations, noble  Lords  will  easily  believe  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  con- 
sider it  with  sufficient  attention.  I  must  confess,  my  Lords,  I  tbinU  it 
would  have  been  more  regular  if  the  bill  had  originated  In  this  House, 
or  with  tbe  King  himself.  In  that  e^e  I  might  have  been  favoured 
with  some  prior  intimation  of  the  grounds  on  ■which,  it  seems,  his  Majesty 
has  been  advised  to  relax  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  treason,  framed 
for  the  public  tranquillity.  Bills  of  remission  and  lenity  have  almost 
invariably  been  introduced  by  a  message  from  the  Crown  to  this  House. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  argue  at  length  against  the  bill,  for  all  arguments 
would  be  vain  if  the  Government  be  resolved  to  carry  it."  He  contended, 
however,  that,  "  by  a  settled  maxim  of  the  British  constitution,  nothing 
was  an  adequate  punishment  for  treason,  a  crime  leading  to  the  subver- 
sion of  government,  but  the  total  eradioBtion  of  the  traitor,  his  name,  and 
family,  from  the  society  he  had  injured.  Fuit  hcec  sapientia  quondam.. 
This  was  the  wisdom  of  former  times.  This  was  the  rule  of  conduct 
laid  down  and  invariably  acted  upon.  But  if  a  more  enlightened  age 
thinks  otherwise,  I  hope  equal  liberality  is  to  be  shown  to  the  heirs  of 
those  attainted  in  former  rebellions."  He  likewise  objected  strongly  to 
a  clause  in  the  bill,  for  applying  paat  of  tbe  accumulated  fund  arising 
from  the  rents  of  these  estates  to  the  complettou  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal,  which  he  denounced  as  a  job,  and  thus  concluded :  "1  am  far 
from  imputing  any  improper  motive  to  those  from  whom  the  measure 
oomea.  I  know  them  well,  and  know  their  honour  to  be  equal  to  their 
great  abilities ;  but  it  is  incumbent  on  me,  sitting  on  tbe  woolsack,  to 
look  with  an  unbiased  mind  to  every  measure  that  comes  before  the 
House,  from  whatever  quarter,  and  scrupulously  to  form  my  judgment 
upon  it  according  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity.  Possibly  I  may 
stand  single  in  my  sentiments  respecting  this  bill ;  but  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  deliver  tbcm." 

He  did  not  venture  to  divide ;  or  very  likely  the  Lord  Chancellor 
would  have  been  in  the  novel  sitiiation  of  having  no  one  to  appoint 
teller  on  his  own  side.  The  bill  passed  without  further  opposition.* 
The  probability  is,  that  the  supposed  affront  arose  from  the  measure  being 
thought  BO  unobjectionable,  that  the  Chancellor,  to  save  the  trouble,  was 
not  consulted  about  it, — or  it  might  have  been  discussed  at  a  cabinet 
when  he  was  asleep.  His  belief  that  the  King  was  so  devotedly  attached 
to  him  made  him  careless  about  pleasing  or  displeasing  the  Minister,  and 
encouraged  him  to  take  liberties  with  the  House  and  with  all  public  men.f 

*  24  Pari.  Hist.  1363-1273. 

■J-  We  may  know  what  his  opponenfa  a 
Imputed  to  him  from  ilie  jeu  d'esprit  ii 
BiOEiPT  BooE  for  the  yeai  1784;" — 
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In  tho  session  of  1785,  notwithstanding  liia  former  opposition  to  the 
Bame  policy.  Thurlow  now  etrenuoasly  supported  the  propositions  for 
a  coramercial  union  with  Ireland,  which  do  so  much  honour^tothe  memory 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  not  only  show  that  he  was  disposed  to  govero  that  country 
with  juBtico  and  liberality,  but  that,  being  the  first  disciple  of  Adam 
Smith  who  had  been  in  power,  he  thoroughly  understood,  and  was 
resolved  to  carry  into  effect,  the  principles  of  free  trade.  The  Chancellor 
treated  with  infinite  contempt  the  witnesses  who  appeared  at  the  bar  to 
prove  the  ruin  which  would  overtake  the  manufacturers  of  England  if  the 
manufacturers  of  Ireland,  where  labour  was  so  cheap,  might  come  into 
competition  with  them.  He  spared  Peel,  the  bead  of  the  cotton-spinners ; 
but  he  said,  that  "  while  the  great  Wedgwood  waa  a  distinguished  potter, 
he  was  a  very  bad  politician."* 

When  parliament  met,  in  the  beginning  of  1786,  in  spite  of  the 
general  tranquillity  and  the  returning  prosperity  of  the  nation,  an  attack 
was  made  by  Lord  Loughborough  upon  Ministers,  respecting  their  Irish 
and  their  Indian  policy;  but  Lord  Thurlow  defended  both  very  vigor- 
ously, and  the  address  waa  carried  withoat  a  division.f  The  Opposition 
Lords  do  not  seem  to  have  oflfered  any  resistance  to  the  measures  of 
Government  during  the  remainder  of  the  session.  The  impeachment  of 
BIr.  Hastings  was  ttie  only  subject  which  now  interested  the  public  miud ; 
and  this,  calling  forth  unexampled  displays  of  eloquence  from  Burke  aud 
Sheridan,  had  not  yet  reached  the  Upper  House. 

The  session  of  1787,  though  still  without  any  ministerial  crisis,  waa 
not  quite  so  sluggish.  The  French  commercial  treaty  rjj»j,p„  g  -i 
concluded  with  M.  de  Vergennea,  founded  on  the  beat     L  'J 

principles  rf  international  policy,  and  calculated  to  draw  together,  by 
mutual  benefits,  two  nations  between  whom,'fi'om  prohibitory  duties  and 
rankling  jealousies,  there  had  for  centuries  only  been  a  succession  of  wars 
and  truces,  being  faotiously  attacked  by  Lord  Loughborough  and  other 
Opposition  Peers,  was  violently  defended  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He, 
as  usual,  abstained  from  any  expenditure  of  argument,  of  which,  whe- 
ther in  judging  or  debating,  he  was  ever  penurious;  but  he  asserted,  and 
adjudged,  that  the  treaty  was  an  excellent  treaty,  and  he  pronounced  all 
the  objections  to  it  to  be  frivolous  and  vexatious.  He  gained  a  consider- 
able, but  undeserved,  triumph  over  Lord  Shelburne  (now  become  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne),  who  had  the  temerity  to  interrupt  him.  Commeflt- 
ing  on  certain  observations  respecting  the  "Family  Compact"  between 
France  and  Spain,  and  the  erection  of  new  fortifications  at  Cherbourg, 
Thurlow  said.  "  I  maintain,  my  Lords,  that  the  Family  Compact  is  a 

"  ffom  to  make  a  Chancellor. 

"Take  a  man  of  great  abilides,  with  Ms  heart  as  Hack  as  his  oountananoe, 
let  him  posaesa  a  rough  inflesibiiity,  wJtUoot  (ho  least  tincture  of  generosity  or 
affection,  and  tie  as  manly  as  oaths  and  ill  manners  can  make  him.  Ho  should 
be  a  man  nho  will  act  politically  with  all  piu'ties, — hating  and  deriding  every  one 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  them." — RoUiad,  22d  ed.  p.  480. 

*  25  Pari.  Hist.  820-886. 

f  25  Piirl,  Hiat.  995.  This  tlebate  is  memorable  for  being  the  first  in  which 
a  legislatiyo  Union  with  Ireland  was  ever  publicly  proposed. 
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treaty  wticli  no  nation  on  eavth  has  a  right  to  tell  France  or  Spain  they 
may  not  malre.  If  Spaniards  in  France  are  to  he  treated  as  Frenclimen, 
and  Frenchmen  in  Spain  are  to  he  treated  as  Spaniards,  and  there  is  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between  them,  why  should  we  mnrniiir  ? 
Wc  are  told  that  a  remonstrance  should  be  made  against  the  fortifications 
now  carrying  on  at  Cherbourg.  Where  is  the  minister  who  would  ven- 
ture to  make  such  a  remonstrance  ?  [Marquis  of  LamdowTie.  'I  would.'] 
By  what  part  of  the  law  of  nations  have  we  a  tight  to  remonstrate  ? 
[Marquis  of  Lansdowme.  '  We  have  no  right,']  Then  the  noble  Maj- 
quis  would  do  what  he  confesses  he  has  no  right  to  doj  so  that  he  and 
his  application  would  be  laughed  at  as  absurd  and  ridiculous."* 

The  House,  however,  soon  after,  for  once  rebelled  against  their  tyrant. 
The  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  the  Earl  of  Abercorn,  while  representative 
Peers  of  Scotland,  being  created  British  Peers,  Lord  Stormont  moved  a 
resolution,  which  he  foiinded  on  a  just  construction  of  the  Articles  of 
Union,  that  they  ceased  to  sit  as  representatives  of  the  Scotch  Peerage ; 
and  Dr,  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  ably  supported  the  motion. — Lord 
Chancellor:  "  Tour  Lordships  are  not  to  listen  to  supposed  or  real  con- 
venience,— or  this  or  that  set  of  men, — nor  to  consider  what  an  act  of 
parliament  ought  to  be,  but  what  it  is.  Here  you  have  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  which  contains  no  such  qualification;  and  I  say  you  are  bound 
to  abide  by  the  letter  of  it.  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  reprehending 
the  noble  Viscount  for  using  the  arguments  wtth  which  he  introduced 
his  motion,  and  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  would  have  done  well  to 
have  read  the  Articles  of  the  Union  before  he  ventured  to  let  loose  his 
opinions  on  the  subject.  I  insist  upon  it,  my  Lords,  that  giving  an  Eng- 
lish title  to  a  Scotch  Peer  cannot  take  away  or  diminish  any  one  function 
previously  belonging  to  him,  and  that  he  is  as  fully  capacitated  to  be  a 
representative  Peer  of  Scotland  as  before."  Nevertheless,  Lord  Lough- 
borough, taking  the  opposite  aide,  and  making  out  a  strong  case,  as  well 
by  the  words  of  the  statute  as  by  precedent,  the  motion,  fo  the  great 
mortification  of  the  Chancellor,  and  the  general  surprise  of  the  by-stand- 
era,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  52  to  38. f 

The  Chancellor  soon  recovered  his  ascendency,  and,  acting  on  his  usual 
illiberal  principles,  threw  out  "  a  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debt- 
ors," which,  till  he  spoke,  was  in  great  favour  with  the  House.  It  had 
been  read  a  second  time  without  opposition ;  but  on  the  motion  for  going 
into  a  committee  upon  it.  Lord  Thurlow,  denying  that  he  w 
nant  an  enemy  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  as  to  feel  a  si 
the  distress  of  any  portion  of  his  fellow-creatures,  pointed  out  what  he 
called  the  manifest  injustice  of  breaking  in  upon  that  power  of  "  coercion 
of  payment"  with  which  the  law  had  armed  the  creditor  for  the  security 

*  26  Pari.  Hist.  588.  We  could  not  have  remonstrated  on  this  occasion  us 
ve  formerly  did  about  tlie  fortifications  of  Dunkirk, — which,  by  treaty,  were  to 
be  demoliahed;  but  all  warlike  preparadonB  may  be  made  the  subject  of  repre- 
sentation and  remonstrance, — although  tbe  law  of  natioBs  does  not  forbid  a  state 
to  arm  sS.  its  citisens,  and  to  make  all  its  teiiitory  one  garrison. 

t  26  Pari.  Hist.  696-608. 
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of  hia  property.  "If  there  ia  to  be,"  said  he,  "such  a  thing  as  irapri- 
eonmeot  for  debt,  it  ought  to  continue  uDGheclced  and  unrestrained, 
unless  in  cases  of  flagrant  oppression  and  unnecessary  cruelty.  Tho 
general  idea,  that  humanity  requires  the  intervention  of  the  legislature 
between  the  debtor  and  the  creditor,  is  a  false  notion — founded  in  error, 
and  dangerous  in  practice.  A  much  gi'eater  evil  than  the  loss  of  liberty 
is  the  dissipation  and  corruption  that  prevail  in  our  prisous ;  to  these 
your  Lordships  had  better  direct  your  attention,  than  to  defrauding  the 
creditor  of  the  chance  of  recovering  his  property  by  letting  loose  his 
debtor,  and  taking  from  him  the  very  hope  of  payment."  So  blinded 
was  he  by  prejudice  as  not  to  see  that  the  "dissipation  and  corruption" 
of  which  he  complains  were  produced  by  the  very  power  of  imprisoning 
which  he  defended.  It  is  important  that  such  distorted  sentiments  should 
be  recorded  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  to  write  the  history  of  human 
How  delightful  to  think  that,  imprisonment  for  debt  being 
ed,  the  site  of  the  Fleet  prison,  the  scene  of  misery  and  vice,  the 
description  of  which,  in  the  pages  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  harrows  up 
our  souls,  is  now  to  be  converted  into  a  centre  railway  station  for  the 
metropolis, — so  that  those  who  are  henceforth  to  congregate  there,  instead 
of  being  immured  for  life  in  darkneas  and  filth,  and  forced  to  resort  to 
ebriety  as  a  temporary  relief  from  despair,  may  in  a  few  hours  be  con- 
veyed, for  the  purposes  of  usefal  industry  or  of  innocent  recreation, 
through  pure  air  and  over  verdant  Gelds,  to  the  remotest  estremities  of 
the  kingdom.*  While  the  perfectibility  of  our  nature  must  be  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  delusion  contrary  alike  to  religion  and  philosophy,  the  vast 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  onr  social  system  should  stimu- 
late and  encourage  our  efforts  to  diminish  the  sum  of  crime  and  of  suf- 
fering, and  to  raise  the  standard  of  intelleotual  cultivation  and  of  material 
comfort  among  mankind. 

The  public  attention  now  began  to  be  entirely  engrossed  by  the  pro- 
secution of  Warren  Hastings.  The  opinion  of  a  subsequent  generation 
has  been,  that  this  great  man,  who,  in  a  time  of  national  depression,  and 
amidst  appalling  dangers,  preserved  and  extended  our  Indian  empire, — ■ 
although  he  had  committed  faults,  and  even  crimes, — upon  the  whole 
deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  ought  to  have  been  honoured  and 
rewarded.  The  opposition,  however,  misled  by  exaggerated  accounts  of 
his  misconduct,  eager  to  recover  the  popularity  which  they  had  lost  by 
the  Coalition,  and  surrendering  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  vengefii 
Francis  and  the  enthusiastic  Burke,  became  his  accusers,  and  were  insen- 
sibly involved  iu  tlie  iuipeaehment, — which,  noth withstanding  the  un- 
exampled iclat  attending  it,  conferred  upon  them  as  a  party  no  lasting 
credit  or  solid  advantage.  The  suspicion  is,  that  Pitt,  a  little  alarmed  by 
the  high  favour  shown  to  Hastings  at  Court,  and  not  displeased  to  see  his 
own  adversaries  waste  their  strength  in  exposing  the  misgovernment  of 
distant  regions,  instead  of  attacking  his  ministerial  measures  at  home,— 
although  he  took  a  just  view  of  the  raerila  of  the  cause, — with  professions 

*  Written  in  1845,  when  a  l)iU  for  this  purpose  was  peadiug.  The  Bchema 
was  afterwards  abandoned  as  too  costly. — Ed. 
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of  Btrict  impartiality,  threw  tho  weight  of  his  influence  into  tie  scale  of 
the  prosecutors.  But  Thurlow — partly,  let  us  hope,  from  a  belief  of  the 
groundlessness  of  the  charges  (althongh  he  was  not  supposed  to  have  had 
leisure  or  inclination  to  examine  them) — partly  to  please  the  Idling  and 
Queen,  who  took  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings  under  their  special  protection* 
—partly  from  a  desire  to  find  a  rival  to  Pitt,  whom  he  ever  regarded  with 
secret  enmity — warmlyand  openly  embraced  the  opposite  side;  enlarg- 
ing without  qualification  on  the  distinguished  virtues  and  great  services 
of  the  aeoused,  and  supporting  him  on  every  occasion  "  with  indecorous 
violence."  f  Pitt  having  professed  scruples  when  the  King  hinted  a  wish 
that  Hastings,  a  few  months  after  his  return,  should  be  called  to  the 
Upper  House,  Thurlow  treated  these  serupples  with  contempt,  and  said, 
"there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  holder  of  the  Great  Seal  from  taking 
the  royal  pleasure  about  a  patent  of  peerage."  So  encouraged,  Hastings 
actually  chose  his  barony.  Having  fulfillMl  the  resolution  be  had  formed 
when  an  orphan  boy  at  a  village  school — to  recover  the  estate  which  bad 
been  for  many  centuries  ia  bis  family, — be  now  took  his  title  from  it,  and 
declared  that  he  would  be  "  Lord  Daylesford  of  Daylesford,  in  the  county 
of  Worcester."  But  Pitt  put  an  end  to  all  these  speculations,  after  vot- 
ing for  him  on  the  charge  respecting  the  Robilla  war — one  of  the  best 
established, — by  voting  against  him  on  the  charge  respecting  the  treat- 
ment of  Cbeyfe  Sing — one  of  the  most  unfoimded, — although,  when  it 
was  to  be  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fox,  a  Treasury  circular  had  been 
sent  to  ail  the  ministerial  members,  a^ing  them  to  attend,  and  vote 
against  it.  Great  was  the  astenishment  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  of  the  whole  house;  bat  it  is  said  that,  a  few  hours  before  the  debate 
began,  Pitt  received  intelligence  of  the  intrigue  respecting  the  peerage, 
and  of  Tharlow's  declaration  that,  under  the  King's  authority,  be  would 
put  the  Great  Seal  to  the  patent  without  consulting  any  other  minister. 
The  turn  was  so  sudden,  that  even  the  Attorney  General  divided  against 
the  Premier;  but  the  impeachment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  119 
tfl  79.  The  other  articles  were  voted  without  difficulty,  and  on  the  14th 
day  of  May,  1787,  Mr.  Burke  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
attended  by  many  members,  and,  "in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  of  all  the  Commons  of  England,  impeached  Warren  Hastings,  Esq., 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  Thurlow  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  disapprobation  of  the  proceeding,  and  resolved  to  do  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  defeat  it. 

*  In  the  libela  of  the  day,  this  reception  was  asoiibed  less  to  the  King's  sense 
of  the  serviGes  of  the  husband  thou  to  the  prosonta  made  by  his  wife  to  the 
Queen. — Thus,  in  the  famous  Eclogue  of  "  Sue  Lvans,"  we  have  Banks's  slania, 
to  show  the  power  of  gold; 

"Sn.y  what  that  mineral,  brought  from  distant  climes, 
Whieli  sereena  delinquents  and  absolves  their  crimes, 
Whose  dazzling  rays  confound  t!ie  space  between 
A  tainted  strumpet  and  a  spotless  Queen," 
f  Maoaulay's  Ess.  iji.  429. 
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Mr.  Haslinga  being  arrested  Idj  the  Serjean tat- Arms  of  the  House  of 
Cummons,  and  handed  oyer  to  the  custody  of  the  Gentleman  .,  ^  ,  -. 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  as  the  officer  of  the  House  of  Lords,  L^"'^^  "  ^•■' 
— the  Duke  of  Norfolk  proposed  that  he  should  be  held  to  bail  for  50,000?., 
but  the  Lord  Chancellor  not  improperly  procured  the  sum  to  be  reduced 
to  20,000?.,  Tvith  two  sureties  in  10,000?.  each.* 

The  trial  did  not  begin  til!  the  18th  of  February  in  the  following  year. 
The  charge  not  being  capital,  no  Lord  High  Steward  was   |.  ,_gg  -■ 

appointed ;  aud  Lord  Thurlow,  during  the  time  he  held   L  ■    ■  -J 

the  Great  Sea!,  presided  over  it  as  Chancellor,  or  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  although,  at  the  couolusion  of  it,  having  been  deprived  of  office, 
lie  was  the  lowest  in  dignity. 

"  There  have  been  spectacles,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  "  more  dazzling  to 
the  eye,  more  gorgeous  with  jewellery  and  cloth  of  gold,  more  attractive 
to  grown-up  children,  than  thatwhioh  was  now  exhibited  at  Westmiosier; 
but,  perhaps,  there  never  was  a  spectacle  so  well  calculated  to  strike  a 
highly  cultivated,  a  reflecting,  an  imaginative  mind.  Still  the  various 
kinds  of  interest  which  belong  to  the  near  and  to  the  distant,  to  the  pre- 
sent and  to  the  past,  were  collected  on  one  spot  and  in  one  houi'.  All 
the  talents,  and  all  the  accomplishments,  which  are  developed  by  liberty 
and  civilisation,  were  now  displayed  with  every  advantage  that  could  be 
derived  both  from  co-operation  and  from  contrast.  Every  slep  in  the 
proceedings  carried  the  mind  either  backward  through  many  troubled 
centuries  to  the  days  when  the  foundations  of  our  constitution  were  laid; 
or  far  away  over  boundless  aeaa  and  deserts  to  dusky  nations,  living  under 
strange  stars,  worshipping  strange  gods,  and  writing  strange  characters 
from  right  to  left.  The  High  Court  of  Parliament  was  to  sit,  according 
to  forms  handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  Plantageuets,  on  an  English- 
man accased  of  exercising  tyranny  over  the  lord  of  the  holy  city  of 
Benares,  and  oyer  the  ladies  of  the  princely  House  of  Oude." 

I  could  only  wish,  that  in  the  gorgeous  description  of  the  ceremonial 
which  follows — amidst  the  nobles,  judges,  orators,  statesmen,  beauties, 
artists,  and  men  of  letters,  who  are  presented  to  us,  we  had  been  favoured 
with  a  view  of  the  rugged  Thurlow  frowning  on  the  woolsack,  shaking 
his  awful  looks, — terrible  to  behold. 

After  the  proclamation  was  made  in  Westminster  Hall  by  the  eiier, 
that  Warren  Hastings,  Esq,,  late  Governor  of  Bengal,  was  now  on  his 
trial  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  with  which  he  was  charged  by 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  all  persons  who  had  aught  to 
allege  against  him  were  now  to  stand  forth, — a  general  silence  followed, 
and  the  Chancellor  thns  addressed  the  accused:  — 

"  Warren  Hastings,  you  are  brought  into  this  Court  to  answer  to  the 
charges  preferred  against  you  by  the  Knights,  Burgesses,  and  Commons 
of  Great  Britain — charges  now  standing  only  as  allegations,  by  them  to 
bo  legally  proved,  or  by  you  to  be  disproved.  Bring  forth  you 
aud  defence  with  that  seriousness,  respect,  and  truth,  due  to  a 

*  33  Pari.  Hist.  1217. 
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respectable.  Time  has  been  allowed  you  for  preparation,  proportioned  to 
the  intricacies  in  which  the  transactions  are  inTolved,  and  to  the  remote 
distances  wbence  your  documents  may  have  been  searched  and  required. 
Ton  will  still  be  allowed  bail,  for  the  better  forwarding  your  defence, 
and  whatever  you  can  require  will  sfill  be  yours,  of  time,  witnesses,  and 
all  things  else  you  may  hold  necessary.  This  is  not  granted  you  as  any 
indulgence :  it  is  entirely  your  due  :  it  is  the  privilege  which  every  British 
subject  has  a  right  to  claim,  and  which  may  be  claimed  by  every  one  who 
ifl  brought  before  this  high  tribunal." 

"  This  speech  "  (says  Madame  D' Arblay),  "  uttered  in  a  calm,  equal, 
solemn  manner,  and  in  a  voice  mellow  and  penetrating,  with  eyes  keen 
and  black,  yet  softened  into  some  degree  of  tenderness,  whilst  fastened 
full  upon  the  prisoner, — this  speech,  its  occasion,  its  portent,  and  its 
object,  had  an  effect  upon  every  hearer  of  producing  the  most  respectful 
attention,  and  (out  of  the  committee  box  at  least)  the  strongest  emotions 
in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Hastings."  * 

As  the  trial  proceeded,  tne  first  contest  which  arose  was  at  the  conelu- 
Mon  of  Mr.  Burke's  great  opening  oration, — "  whether  each  charge  should 
be  treated  and  concluded  by  speeches  and  evidence  separately,  or  the 
Commons  should  be  required  to  open  all  the  charges,  and  give  all  their 
evidence  in  support  of  tuem,  before  the  accused  was  called  upon  to  begin 
his  defence?"  Mr.  Fox  strongly  recommended  the  former  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  justice,  and  in  pursuance  of  par- 
liamentary precedent — ^particularly  the  trial  of  Lord  Strafford. 

Liwd  Chancellor.  "  Mr.  Burke,  whose  imagination  is  of  unparalleled 
fertility,  in  stating  the  case  against  the  defendant,  has  mentioned  circam- 
atances  of  such  accumulated  horror,  and  of  suoh  deep  criminality,  that 
every  thing  contained  in  the  written  articles  of  aoousation  before  your 
Lordships  sinks  in  the  comparison  to  utter  insignificance,  and  the  Bight 
Hon.  manager  has  unequivocally  declared  that  he  has  not  assumed  the 
privilege  of  an  advocate  to  exaggerate.  After  this  I  shall  hold  him  to 
the  proof  of  all  he  has  asserted.  Acts  of  such  atrocity,  my  Lords,  were 
imputed  to  the  defendant,  that  many  very  respectable  persons  who  were 
present  have  not  yet  recovered,  and  probably  never  will  recover,  the  shock 
they  sustained  at  listening  to  the  relation  of  them.  But  in  proportion  as 
I  am  ready  to  punish  Mr.  Hastings  with  severity  when  lawfully  convicted, 
I  must  see  that  lie  has  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  inno- 
cence. This  he  can  only  have  by  hearing  all  that  is  to  be  said  or  proved 
against  him  under  all  the  charges,  before  he  is  called  upon  for  its  defence. 

*  It  will  be  recollected  that  Miss  Burnay,  then  in  the  service  of  Qaeen  Char- 
lotte, partook  of  all  the  feelinga  of  t!ie  Court  in  faiour  of  Mr.  Haatings.  De- 
scribing tbe  scene  in  Westminster  Hall,  she  goes  on  to  say-— "Mr.  Windham, 
then  looking  slill  at  the  spectacle,  which  indeed  is  the  most  splendici  I  ever  saw, 
arrested  Ms  eyes  upon  the  Cliaocellor.  '  Ha  looks  very  well  from  hence,'  cried 
he  ;  '  and  how  well  he  acquits  himself  on  these  solemn  occasions  !  With  what 
dignity,  what  loftiness,  what  high  propriety,  he  comports  himself  I'  This  praise 
to  the  Chancellor,  who  is  a  known  friend  to  Mr.  Haatinga,  though  I  believe  he 
woald  be  the  last  to  favour  him  unjaetlj  now  he  is  on  trial,  was  a  pleasant  sound 
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With  respect  to  the  uaago  of  parliament,  of  whioh  we  have  been  told  so 
much,  as  coDtradiatinguished  from  the  common  law,  1  utterly  diseiaira  all 
knowledge  of  it.  It  has  no  existence.  In  times  of  harbarism,  indeed, 
when  to  impeach  a  man  was  to  ruin  him  by  the  strong  hand  of  power, 
the  usage  of  parliament  was  quoted  in  order  to  justify  the  most  arbitrary 
proceedings.  In  these  enlightened  days  I  hope  that  no  man  will  be  tried 
but  by  the  law  of  the  land,  which  is  admirably  calculated  to  protect  inno- 
cence and  to  punish  guilt,  Tlie  trial  of  Lord  Strafford  was,  from  beginning 
to  end,  marked  by  violence  and  injustice.  A  licentious  and  unprincipled 
fellow,  Pym,  attacked  the  noble  Lord  with  all  the  viruleuce  and  malig- 
nity of  faction.  The  real  crime  of  that  great  statesman  was,  that  he  had 
quitted  hia  party — as  if  it  were  not  meritorious  to  serve  the  state  instead 
of  a  faction — as  if  it  were  a  crime  to  quit  a  gang  of  highwaymen.  The 
Commons  may  impeach,  but  your  Lordships  try  the  cause ;  and  the  same 
rules  of  procedure  and  of  evidence  which  obtain  in  the  Courts  below,  I  am 
sure  will  be  rigidly  followed  by  your  Lordships." 

Lord  Loughborough  strongly  supported  the  opposite  side,  but  was 
beaten  by  a  majority  of  88  to  33, — which  very  distinctly  intimated  what, 
at  a  distant  period,  would  be  the  final  result  of  the  prosecution.* 

Before  the  King's  illness  threw  the  country  into  confusion,  the  only 
other  matter  of  public  interest  in  which  Thurlow  took  part  was  "  African 
Slavery."  A  great  change  of  sentiment  had  taken  place  since  the  times 
when  the  Assiento  treaty  was  negotiated,  securing  to  ns,  with  the  joy 
and  applause  of  all  parties  in  the  state,  in  addition  to  our  own  slave  trade, 
the  privilege  of  supplying  with  slaves  the  colonies  of  other  nations. 
From  the  immortal  efforts  of  G-ranville  Sharpe,  Clarkson,  and  Wilber- 
force,  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  now  began  to  be  viewed  by  many  with 
abborrcnee;  and  even  some  zealous  defenders  of  whatever  is  established 
occasionally  doubted  whether  the  practice  of  acquiring  by  force  or  by 
fraud  the  possession  of  human  beings,  removing  them  for  ever  from  their 
native  shore,  and,  after  the  indescribable  horrors  of  their  passage  across 
the  ocean,  condemning  the  survivors  and  their  progeny  fo  interminable 
toil  for  the  profit  of  strangers,  under  the  stimulus  of  whipping  and  tor- 
ture,— was  quite  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  with  the 
religion  of  Jeans,  who  had  taught  us  to  consider  and  to  treat  all  mankind 
as  brethren,  and  "to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  us."  In  the  session  of  1788  the  subject  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  with  the  fervour  and  aincerity  of  youth, 
supported  the  views  of  those  who  were  resolved  to  free  the  country  from 
this  disgraceful  stain. 

As  a  preliminary  measure,  a  bill  was  passed  to  mitigate  the  atrocities 
of  the  "  Middle  Passage,"  by  enacting  that  slavesbips  should  not  carry 
beyond  a  certain  number  of  slaves  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage, — evi- 
dence having  been  given  at  the  bar,  that  in  those  ships  no  slave  had  a 
space  to  lie  in  more  than  five  feet  sis  inches  in  length,  by  sixteen  inches 
in  breadthj  that  not  only  the  decks  were  covered  with  bodies  thus  stowed, 

«  27  Pftrl.  ffist.  55-65. 
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but  that  between  tlie  decks  and  tbe  ceiling  there  were  often  platforms  or 
broad  shelves  Bimilarlj  covered;  that  the  slaves  were  chained  two  and 
two  together  by  their  hands  and  feet,  and  were  fastened  bj  ring  bolts  to 
the  deck;  that  ths  "dancing"  boasted  of  to  prove  their  oheerfulness,  con- 
aisted  in  coinpeliing  them  to  jnmp  a  certain  time  daily  on  tbe  deck  in 
irons  for  their  health;  thattheaottality  among  them  was  appalling;  and 
that  somettHies,  when  not  watched,  large  numbers  of  them,  from  despair, 
leaped  overboard  and  were  drowned.*  "When  the  bill  came  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Chancellor  opposed  it  in  his  peculiar  manner,  by 
saying  "that  as  it  stood  it  was  nonsense,  and  that  he  concluded  some 
amendment  ■would  be  proposed  to  correct  the  nt^nsense  of  one  part  of  it 
with  the  nonseme  of  the  other."  He  afterwards  boldly  spoke  out,  saying 
— "It  appears  that  the  French  have  offered  premiums  to  encourage  the 
African  trade,  and  that  they  have  succeeded.  Tbe  natural  presumption 
therefore  is,  that  we  ought  to  do  the  same.  For  my  part,  my  Lords,  I 
have  no  scruple  to  say  that  if  the  'five  days  fit  of  philanthropy  'wbiob  baa 
just  sprung  up,  and  which  has  slept  for  twenty  years  together,  were 
aUowed  to  sleep  one  summer  longer,  it  would  appear  to  me  rather  more 
wise  than  thus  to  take  up  a  subject  piece-meal,  which  it  has  been  publicly 
declared  ought  not  to  be  agitattd  at  all  till  nest  session  of  parliament 
Perhaps,  by  such  imprudence,  the  slaves  themselves  may  be  prompted, 
ty  their  own  authoiity,  to  proceed  at  once  to  'd  totil  ind  imaiehute 
abolition  of  the  trade  One  witness  has  come  to  your  Loidships  bar 
■with  a  face  of  woe — hjs  eyes  full  ot  tcais,  and  his  countenance  fraught 
with  horror,  and  said,  'BIy  Lords,  I  jm  lumcd  if  you  pass  thn  bill' 
I  have  risked  80,000?  on  the  tiaJe  this  year'  It  u  ill  I  ha(e  been  ible 
to  gain  by  niyindusti>  and  if  I  lose  it  I  imi°-t  go  to  the  hjspital'' 
I  desire  of  you  to  think  of  uucb  thing-,,  nij  Loida,  in  your  humane 
phrensy,  and  to  show  some  humanity  to  tbe  whites  as  well  as  to  tbe 
negroes."  But  Mr  Pitt  would  not  allow  the  Groyernment  to  be  disgraced 
by  the  rejection  of  tbe  bill  It  passed  the  Lords,  with  some  amendments 
for  granting  compensation,  and  these  being  objected  to  by  the  Commons 
on  the  score  of  privilege,  another  bill  to  the  same  effect  passed  both 
Houses,  and  received  the  royal  aasent.f 

■e  several  cases  in  the  Lair  Beports  on  lie  question,   "wbe&er  the 
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CHAPTER  OLX. 


In  the  midst  of  profound  tranquillity  at  home  and  abroad,  the  nation 
waa.  suddenly  thrown  into  a  Stat*  of  the  greatest  eonateraation  and  alarm 
by  the  avowal  of  hia  Majesty's  complete  incapacity  to  exercise  any  of  the 
functions  of  his  high  oiEce.  It  is  now  known  that  he  had  labored  under 
a  similar  illQesa,for  a  few  weelts,  in  the  year  1765,  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  regency  bill  then  passed;  but  the  fact  was  successfuily  concealed 
from  the  public*  The  symptoms  now  returned  upon  him,  at  first  rather 
gradually,  causing  unexampled  embarrassment  to  his  Ministers.  Neai 
uie  close  of  the  preceding  session  of  parliament  his  Majesty  was  ocoaaion- 
ally  in  a  very  excited  state,  and  when  he  returned  from  hia  visit  to  Chel- 
tenham there  appeared  stiil  greater  cause  for  apprehension.  Parliament 
stood  prorogued  to  the  25th  of  September. 

When  that  day  approached,  the  King  had  still  intervals  of  clear  under- 
standing, and  exhibited  demonstrations  of  accurate  perception  and  an 
undiminished  power  of  reasoning.  A  council  was  held,  which  went  off 
very  quietly, — when  an  order  was  made  for  a  further  prorogation,  and  hia 
Majesty  signed  a  warrant  for  a  commission  to  pass  the  Great  Seal  for  that 
purpose,  and  parliament  was,  with  the  usual  aolemnitJes,  prorogued  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  till  the  20th  of  November,  then  to  meet  for  the  des- 
patch of  business. 

At  a  levee  held  at  St.  Jamea's  before  that  day  arrived,  his  Majesty's 
conversation  and  demeanour  clearly  indicated  to  all  who  were  rn  nt  -i 
present  the  nature  of  his  malady.  It  was  immediately  after  L  '  '■' 
necessary  to  put  him  under  restraint;  his  life  for  some  days  was  con- 
sidered to  be  in  imminent  danger, — and  when  this  paroxysm  subsided  he 
wta  still  totally  and  constantly  deprived  of  the  use  of  reason.  The  royal 
sufferer  was  removed  first  tfl  Windsor,  and  afterwarda  to  Kew, — where  be 
was  put  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Willis,  and  other  physicians  supposed  to 
be  beat  aoqudnted  with  the  treatment  of  alienation  of  mind. 

Mr.  Pitt,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  the  opinion  he  formed,  resolved 
at  once,  in  a  direct  and  straightforward  manner,  to  delay  as  long  as  pos- 
sible the  transfer  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now 
leagued  with  the  Whigs,  and  looked  upon  with  distrust  by  the  nation  on 
account  of  his  profligate  habits; — to  limit  materially  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative  in  the  Prince's  hands; — to  intrust  the  custody  of  the 
King's  person,  and  the  patronage  of  the  royal  household,  to  the  Queen ; 

*  It  Lad  been  slated  by  Smollett,  in  liia  history  of  Uie  oominsnceiiient  of  this 
reigni  but  only  a  few  copies  containing  the  statement  were  sold.:  they  were 
eagerly  bought  up  by  the  Goyeinment,  and  the  faint  whisper  wLicb  they  caused 
died  airay. — Adal^kus,  i.  177. 
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— ani3,  for  these  purposes,  to  contend  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
had  the  right  to  appoiat  a  Regent,  and  to  define  and  restraia  the  authority 
under  which  he  was  to  act.  The  Prime  Minister,  assuming  for  certain 
that  he  himself  would  he  dismissed  on  the  accession  of  the  Kegent,  and 
wishing  to  diminish  the  influence  of  his  successor,  had  to  struggle  boldly 
for  a  crippled  regency, — on  the  ostensible  ground  that  the  rights  of  the 
SoToreign  supposed  to  be  on  the  throne  might  othei-wise  be  endangered. 

But  the  Ohancelior  was  in  sad  perplexity.  Although,  only  a  few  weeks 
before,  he  thought  that  he  held  the  Great  Seal  for  life,  the  dreadful 
thought  now  arose  that  it  would  be  snatched  from  him  by  his  rival,  who 
had  lately  seemed  for  ever  destined  to  tho  punishment  of  listening  to  the 
drowsy  Serjeants  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  But  Thurlow  began  to 
consider  with  himself  whether,  having  been  Chancellor  under  Lord 
Rockingham  as  well  as  under  Lord  North,  he  might  not  be  Chancellor 
under  Mr.  Fos  as  well  as  under  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Fos  had  not  yet  returned 
from  hia  Italian  tour,  and  the  Prince's  affairs  were  under  the  directioa  of 
Sheridan  and  other  Whig  leaders,  who  were  impatient  to  seo  the  Prince 
installed  as  Regent,  who  highly  disrelished  the  threatened  restrictions, 
who  perceived  how  useful  Thurlow  might  be  if  gained  over  in  furthering 
these  objects,  who  desterously  guess^  at  his  longings  and  cogitations, 
and  who  formed  a  just  estimate  of  his  regard  for  honor  and  consistency. 

The  intrigue  with  Thurlow  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 
Captain  Payne,  the  comptroller  of  the  Prince's  household.  In  a  letter 
to  Sheridan  he  said,  "I  think  the  Chancellor  might  take  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  break  with  hi^  colleagues  if  they  propose  restriction.  The  law 
authority  would  have  great  weight  with  us,  as  well  as  preventing  even  a 
design  of  moving  the  city,"  In  consequence,  a  negotiation  with  the 
Chancellor  was  opened,  to  which  the  Prince  himself  was  a  party.  The 
legal  dignitary  seemed  very  placable,  and  not  much  disinclited  to  the 
doctrine  that  "  the  Prince  ought  to  be  declared  unrestricted  Regent," 
although  he  took  special  care,  at  first,  to  deal  only  in  general  verbal  as- 
surances, without  entering  into  any  specific  engagement.*  In  this  state 
of  afiairs,  Captain  Payne,  again  addressing  Sheridan,  said,  "I  inclose 
you  a  copy  of  a  letter  the  Prince  has  just  written  to  the  Chancellor,  and 
sent  by  express,  which  will  give  you  the  outline  of  the  conversation  with 
the  Prince,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  King's  health.  I  think  it  an 
advisable  measure,  as  it  is  a  sword  that  cuts  both  ways,  without  being 
unfit  to  be  shown  to  whom  he  pleases,  but  which  I  think  be  will  under- 
stand best  himself." 

Thurlow,  before  he  would  proceed  further,  required  a  distinct  promise 
that  under  the  Regency  he  should  retain  the  Great  Seal.  This  at  first 
caused  ranch  difficulty,  for  Lord  Loughborough  had  been  acting  with  the 


*  "  He  studiously  sought  intercourse  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  ho  might 
haye  aa  opportnoity  of  conyejing  to  him  hia  seHtimenta  on  Ms  Koyal  Highness'a 
situation.  He  recommended  to  Mm  to  lie  upon  Ms  oars,- — to  show  no  impatience 
to  assume  (he  powers  of  royalty.  He  pointed  out  to  him  that  if  the  King's  illneBS 
were  of  any  coneiderable  duration,  tbe  regency  must  necessarily  tlevolTe  upon 
Mm," — J^'ioh.  BecoU.  71. 
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Whigs  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry;  a  five  years' 
opposition  had  made  them  forgot  all  former  differences,  and  it  was  well 
understood  that  he  was  to  gain  the  grand  ohject  of  his  amhition  if  they 
ever  came  into  power.  Sheridan,  however,  advised  that,  without  con- 
sulting him,  Tburlow,  who  spumed  at  the  Presidency  of  the  Council, 
should  be  hought  at  his  own  price,  and  the  bargain  was  nearly  concluded 
that  Thurlow,  in  consideration  of  being  appointed  Chancellor  under  the 
Prince  when  Regent,  should  support  the  right  of  the  Prince  to  succeed 
to  the  E«geney  without  restriction. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Pos  arrived  from  Italy.  Eecollect- 
ing  what  had  happened  during  the  Kockingham  administration,  he  had 
an  absolute  horror  of  Thurlow,  and  heard  of  the  promise  given  to  him 
with  the  most  bitter  regret.  However,  as  things  had  gone  so  far,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Sheridan,  showing  his  distrust  as  well  as 
his  acquiescence : — 
"  Dear  Sheridan, 

"I  have  swallowed  the  pill — a  most  bitter  one  it  was — and  have  writ- 
ten to  Lord  Loughborough,  whose  answer  of  course  must  be  consent. 
What  is  to  be  done  nest  ?  Should  the  Prince  himself,  you,  or  I,  or 
Warren,  be  the  person  to  speak  to  the  Chancellor  ?  The  objection  to  the 
last  is,  that  he  must  probably  wait  for  an  opportunity,  and  that  no  time 
is  to  be  lost.  Pray  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done.  I  am  convinced  after 
all  that  the  negotiation  will  not  succeed,  aod  am  not  sure  that  I  am  sorry 
for  it.  I  do  not  remember  ever  feeling  so  uneasy  about  any  political 
thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life." 

On  hearing  of  this  intrigue,  so  fatal  to  his  hopes,  Lord  LoTsghborough 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Sheridan,  by  which  he  tried  to  counteract 
it,  without  disclosing  the  deep  resentment  which  he  felt : — 
"My  dears. 

"  I  was  afraid  to  continue  the  conversation  on  the  circumstance  of  the 
inspection  committed  to  the  Chancellor,  lest  the  reflections  that  arise 
upon  it  might  have  made  too  strong  an  impression  on  some  of  our  neigh- 
bours last  night.  It  does  indeed  appear  to  me  full  of  mischief,  and  of 
that  sort  most  likely  to  affect  the  apprehensions  of  our  friends  (Lord 
John  for  instance),  and  to  increase  their  reluctance  to  take  any  active 
part. 

"  The  Chancellor's  object  evidently  Is  to  make  his  way  by  himself  and 
he  has  managed  hitherto  as  one  very  well  practised  in  that  game.  His 
conversations  both  with  you  and  Mr.  Fos  were  encouraging,  but  at  the 
same  time  cheeked  all  explanations  on  bis  part,  under  a  pretence  of  deli- 
caoy  towards  his  colleagues.  When  he  let  them  go  to  SalthiU,  and  con- 
trived to  dine  at  Windsor,  he  certainly  took  a  step  that  most  men  would 
have  felt  not  very  delicate  in  its  appearance,  and,  unless  there  was  some 
private  understanding  between  him  and  them,  not  altogether  fair,  espe- 
cially if  you  add  to  it  the  sort  of  conversation  he  held  with  regard  to 
them.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  difficulties  of  managing  the 
patient  have  been  invented  or  improved  to  lead  to  the  proposal  of  his 
inspection  (without  the  Prince  being  conscious  of  it),  for  by  that  situation 
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he  gains  an  easy  and  frequent  access  to  tim,  and  an  opportunity  of  pos- 
sessing the  confidence  of  the  Queen,  I  beiieTe  this  the  more  from  the 
account  of  the  tenderness  he  showed  at  his  first  interview,  for  I  am  sure 
it  is  Dot  his  character  to  feel  any.  With  a  little  instruction  from  Lord 
Hawkeshury,  the  sort  of  manageraont  that  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  Princess  Dowager  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  may  easily  be  prac- 
tised, lu  short,  I  think  he  will  try  to  find  the  key  of  the  back  stairs — 
and,  with  that  in  his  pocket,  take  any  situation  that  preserves  his. access, 
and  enables  him  to  hold  a  line  between  different  parties.  In  the  present 
moment,  however,  he  has  taken  a  position  that  puts  the  oommand.  of  the 
House  of  Jjorda  in  his  hands. 

"  I  wish  Mr,  Fox  and  you  would  give  these  considerations  what  weight 
you  think  they  deserve,  and  try  if  any  means  can  be  taken  to  remedy  tbis 
mischief,  if  it  appears  in  the  same  light  to  you." 

This  surely  must  be  an  exaggerated  picture  of  Thurlow's  craft  and 
duplicity; — otherwise,  since  the  time  of  Richard  III.,  these  qualities 
have  not  been  exhibited  in  such  extraordinary  relief  by  any  character  ia 
English  history.  The  Chancellor  is  here  represented  as  interfering  with 
the  proper  management  of  the  iHustrious  patient  for  his  own  sinister 
ends, — when  admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  afflicted  Sovereign,  although 
untouched  by  the  melancholy  spectacle,  and  only  anxious  about  the  per- 
sonal advantages  he  might  derive  from  it,  hypocritically  throwing  himself 
into  an  agony  of  tears, — plotting  alike  against  his  present  colleagues,  and 
the  party  whom  he  pretended  to  be  about  to  join, — and  appearing  by 
turns  to  be  devoted  to  his  old  royal  Master — to  the  Queen — to  the  Prince 
— to  the  Tories,  and  to  the  Whigs — ready  to  betray  them  all.*  However 
much  this  letter  might  strengtnen  the  suspicions  entertamed  by  the 
Prince's  friends  of  Thurlow's  sincerity,  it  did  not  induce  them  to  break 
off  the  treaty  with  him,  and,  if  he  supported  them  m  the  unpen  ling  dis- 
cussions iu  parliament,  the  Great  Seal  was  to  be  his 

The  King  being  confined  at  Windsor,  the  Queen  and  the  Piince,  in 

*  It  must  bo  admitted  that  Lord  Loughborough,  is  powerfi  llv  oorroborat«d  by 
the  very  picturesque  accountwe  have  of  "  the  weeping  scene  tromMias  Burnej, 
who,  then  in  attendance  on  the  Queen,  actually  witnessed  it:~"It  was  decreed 
that  the  King  aliould  be  seen  both  bj  the  Chaneellor  and  Mr.  Pitt,  The  Chan- 
ceilor  wont  into  his  presence  with  a  tremor  such  as  before  he  had  been  only 
aoouBtomed  to  inspire;  and  when  be  came  out  be  was  so  extremely  affecl*d  by 
the  state  in  which  he  saw  bis  royal  master  and  patron,  that  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeka,  and  his  feet  had  difficulty  to  support  him.  Mr.  Pitt  was  more  com- 
posed, bat  espreaeed  his  grief  with  so  much  respect  and  attachment,  that  it  added 
new  weight  to  the  universal  ndmiraUon  with  which  he  is  hero  beheld." — Madame 
D'Arblay'»  Diary,  part  vii.  338, 

The  Chancellor  seems  to  have  possessed  powers  of  acting  grief  not  inferior  to 
those  of  the  player  in  Hamlel,  who — 

"  But  in  a  GctiDii,  in  a  dream  of  pasaion. 
Could  form  Lis  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit, 
That  from  her  working  all  his  visage  wanu'd. 
Tears  in  Ms  eyes,  distraction  iu  hia  aspect, 
A  broken  TOice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit." 
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e  interests,  had  both  taten  up  their  residence  here,  and  here  Mr, 
Pitt  and  the  Ministers  from  time  to  time  held  their  oounciU.  These  ar- 
rangements were  highly  convenient  to  Thurlow,  for,  bj  going  through 
cloisters  and  dark  corridors  to  different  sets  of  apartments  in  the  Castle, 
he  could  hold  a  private  oonferencc  with  either  party  without  letting  it  ho 
known  that  he  communicated  with  the  other.  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  first  duped 
by  such  artifices,  but  suddeuly  came  to  the  full  knowledge  of  his  col- 
league's perfidy.  The  exact  circumstances  of  the  discovery  are  variously 
related,  although  all  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  it  took  place  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Ministers  in  Windsor  Castle,  and  that  it  arose  from  a 
mistake  which  the  Chancellor  made  respecting  his  hat.  Some  say  that 
he  entered  the  room,  having  under  his  arm  the  Prince's  hat,  which  he 
had  ia  the  hurry  cariaed  off  from  the  Prince's  closet  instead  of  his  own ; 
— others  that  he  walked  into  the  room  without  a  hat,  and  that  soon  after 
one  of  the  Prince's  pages  brought  him  his  own  hat,  saying  that  his  Lord- 
ship had  left  it  behind  when  he  took  leave  of  his  Royal  Highness ; — and 
others,  that  entering  without  his  hat;,  and  being  reminded  of  it,  he  im- 
mediately said  he  supposed  he  must  have  left  it  in  another  part  of  the 
Castle,  where  he  Lad  been  paying  a  visit — whereupon- the  looiis  of  those 
present  immediately  made  him  conscious  of  the  disclosure  he  had  made.* 
But  I  have  received  the  following  account  of  the  discovery  from  a  quar- 
ter entitled  to  the  most  implicit  credit : — "When  a  council  was  to  be 
held  at  Windsor  to  determine  the  course  which  Ministers  should  pursue, 
Thurlow  had  been  there  some  time  before  any  of  hia  colleagues  arrived. 
He  was  to  be  brought  baok  to  London  by  one  of  them,  and  the  moment 
of  departure  being  come,  the  Chancellor's  hat  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
After  a  fruitless  search  in  the  apartment  where  the  council  had  been 
held,  a  page  came  with  the  hat  in  his  hand,  saying  aloud,  and  with  great 
naivel6,  'My  Lord,  I  found  it  in  the  closet  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  1'  The  other  Ministers  were  still  in  the  Hall,  and  Thur- 
low's  confusion  corroborated  the  inference  which  they  drew."f 

Mr.  Pitt,  thoi^h  now  fully  aware  of  hia  designs,  could  not  immediately 
throw  him  off,  and  still  seemed  to  the  public  cordially  to  eo-operate  with 
liim, — but  thenceforth  withdrew  all  confidence  from  him,  and  intrusted 
to  Lord  Camden  the  conduct  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  all  the  measures 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Regency. 

The  first  debate  upon  the  subject  was  when,  after  the  examination  of 
the  physicians,  proving  the  King's  incapacity  personally,  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  government,  Lord  Camden  moved  for  a  oommitfee  to  search 
for  precedents.  Lord  Loughborough,  on  whose  legal  and  constitutional 
advice  the  Whigs  acted,  now  reprobated  the  doctrine  broached  in  the 
other  House,  "  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
had  no  more  right  to  take  upon  himself  the  government,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  unhappy  malady  which  incapacitated  his  Majesty,  than 
any  other  individoal  subject."    He  contended  strenuously  that  the  re- 

*  Moore's  Life  of  SheridatE,  ii.  81 ;  Law  Mag.  vii.  78,  74. 

f  The  Riglit  Honourable  Thomaa  Granville,  wlio,  liaTins  played  at  sMttles 
wiUi  Lord  Chatliam,  is  since  deud,  at  the  age  of  90. 
VOL,  V.  30 
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geacy  was  not  eleetiTO;  tbat  the  two  Houses  could  not  interfere  with 
the  appointment  of  the  person  to  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty,  except 
upon  a  total  subversion  of  the  government  as  at  the  Revolution,  or  upon 
the  failure  of  the  royal  line  hy  the  King  dying  without  an  heir  j  that  as 
the  two  Houses  at  present  confe^edly  could  not  pass  a  turnpike  act  much 
less  oould  they  pass  an  act  which  might  produce  a  change  of  the  dynasty 
to  fill  the  throne ;  and  that  the  heir  apparent  had  a  right,  during  the 
interruption  of  the  personal  esereise  of  the  royal  authority,  to  assume 
the  reins  of  govonimont — not  raahlj  or  violently,  but  on  the  authentio 
Botification  to  him  by  the  two  Houses  of  hia  Majesty's  unfortunate 
incapacity. 

Thurlow  was  sorely  perplexed  aa  to  the  course  he  should  pursue. 
Although  Dr.  Willis  gave  hopes  of  the  King's  speedy  recovery,  the 
general  opinion  at  this  time  was  that  his  malady  was  incurable — in  which 
ease  the  Prince  of  Wales  must  ere  long  be  Regent,  with  all  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown.  He  probably  was  inclined  to  assert  the  Prince's  right  in 
Btill  more  peremptory  terms,  and  to  outbid  Ms  rival  for  the  Prince's 
favour.  But  he  oould  not  do  so  without  openly  breaking  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  tad  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Queen,  and  was  sure  to  be  more 
powerful  than  ever  if  his  Majesty  should  indeed  be  restored.  He  there- 
fore contented  himself,  for  the  present,  with  appearing  to  oppose — but 
opposing  very  gently — Lord  Loughborough's  arguments,  saying  "  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Prince's  right  was  new;  that  the  discussion  was  pre- 
mature; that  the  question  ought  not  to  be  in  any  degree  preoccupied; 
that  such  a  debate  would  only  afford  a  subject  for  a  frivolous  paragraph 
in  a  newspaper;  that  their  Lordships  had  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  trying 
to  draw  tbe  conclusion  before  tiey  had  settled  the  premises;  that  no 
objection  oould  possibly  be  made  to  the  motion  of  the  President  of  the 
Council  for  a  committee  to  inquire  :  aud  that,  it  being  impo-'^sible  to 
separate  the  natural  and  political  character  and  capacity  of  the  King, 
while  the  crown  remained  firmly  fixed  on  his  Majesty's  head,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Regent  must  prove  a  consummation  beyond  expression  difS- 
ealt."*  The  motion  was  carried  without  a  division,  and  for  a  little 
while  longer  Thurlow  contrived  to  keep  on  decent  terms  with  both  par- 
ties, giving  each  hopes  of  his  support,  and  enjoying  the  chance  of  the 
favour  of  both.  But  this  double-dealing  led  him  daily  into  greater  per- 
plexities: he  saw  the  danger  in  a  protracted  struggle  of  being  himself 
disgraced,  which  ever  side  might  prosper;  and  it  is  said  that  he  had 
exolusive  information  from  Dr  Willis  of  some  symptoms  in  his  Majesty's 
health,  which  justified  a  more  piobable  hope  of  his  recovery  than  had 
been  hitherto  entertained 

Accordingly  the  next  time  the  subject  was  brought  forward  in  the 
PY^  1--,  House  of  Lords,  th  Duk  f  Y  rk  having  made  a  very 
[Dec,  XO.J  ggj,,,]3jQ  apeech,  ren  un  nj.  n  the  name  of  his  brother, 
any  claim  not  denved  from  th  11  f  tb  p  oplo,  and  lamenting  the 
dreadful  calamity  which  had  fall  n     p  n  th       yal  family  and  upon  the 
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naiaon, — the  Lord  Chancellor  left  tlie  woolsack  seemingly  in  a  state  of 
great  emotion,  and  delivered  a  most  pathetic  address  to  the  House.  Hia 
voice,  broken  at  first,  recovered  its  clearness, — hut  this  was  from  the 
relief  afforded  to  him  by  a  flood  of  tears.  He  declared  his  fixed  and 
nnalterahle  resolution  to  stand  hy  a  Sovereign  who,  through  a  reign  of 
twenty-seven  years,  had  proved  his  sacred  regard  to  the  principles  which 
seated  his  family  on  the  British  throne.  He  at  last  worked  himself  up 
to  this  celebrated  climax : — "  A  noble  Viseount  (Stormont)  has,  in  an 
eloquent  and  energetic  manner,  expressed  hia  feelings  on  the  present 
memnoholy  situation  of  his  Majesty, — feelings  rendered  more  poignant 
&om  the  noble  Viscount's  haying  been  in  habits  of  personally  receiving 
marks  of  indulgence  and  kindness  from  his  suffering  Sovereign,  My 
own  sorrow,  my  Lords,  is  aggravated  by  the  same  cause.  My  debt  of 
gratitude  is  indeed,  ample  for  the  many  favours  which  have  been  gra- 
ciously conferred  upon  me  by  his  Majesty;  AND  when  I  jorqet  my 

SOTERErGN,  MAY  MT  GOD  ffOKGET  MB  I"*  "  GoD  IVDRGET  YOU  !"  mut- 
tered Wilkes,  who  happened  then  to  be  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
—eying  him  askance  with  his  inhuman  squint  and  demoniac  grin, — 

f  God  i>orget  you  !    He'll  see  you  d d  fiest." 

When  the  resolution  to  which  the  Commons  had  agreed  was  moved, 
"  That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  , 
Temporal,  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  now  assembled,  ' 
and  lawfully,  fully,  and  freely  representing  all  the  estates  of  the  people 
of  this  realm,  to  provide  the  means  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  per- 
sonal exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  arising  from  his  Majesty's  indis- 
position, in  such  manner  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  may  appear  to 
them  to  require," — and  Lord  Eawdon  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings) 
having  moved  an  amendment,  "  That  an  humble  address  he  presented 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  praying  his  Koya!  Highness 
to  take  upon  himself,  as  sole  Regent,  the  administration  of  the  executive 
government  in  the  King's  name  during  his  Majesty's  indisposition," 
Thurlow,  without  any  reserve,  supported  the  resolution,  and  inveighed 
against  the  amendment.  Knowing  well  that  it  had  been  framed  very 
carefully  by  Lord  Loughborough,  who  had  spoken  ably  in  defence  of  it, 
he  said, — 

"  I  am  glad  to  think  that  the  words  of  this  amendment  cannot  have 
been  supplied  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  for  they  are  not  only  irreconoileahle  with  the  arguments 
of  that  great  magistrate,  hut  they  convey  no  distinct  or  precise  meaning 
whatever.  I  wish  that  some  one,  who  professes  to  understand  them,  had 
explained  their  meaning,  and  given  us  something  like  a  reason  to  show 
their  propriety.  I  beg  to  know,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
'Regent?'  Where  shall  I  see  it  defined?  in  what  law-book,  or  in 
what  statute  ?  1  have  heard  of  '  Grand  Justiciars,*  of '  Ouslodes  Regni,' 
of  '  Lieutenants  for  the  King,'  of  '  Guardians,'  of  '  Protectors,'  of 
'Lords  Justices;'  but  I  know  nothing  of  the  office  or  fimclions  of  a 


;.  1789,  p.  125. 
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'  Regent.'    To  what  end,  then,  would  it  be  to  ask  the  Prince  to  take 
upon  himself  an  office,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  wholly  wnaseertaiced? 


nee,  as  B( 
inistration  of  the  ex- 
dark  and  equivo- 


The  amendment,  to  he  sure,  states  that  what  the  Prln 
is  to  be  prayed  to  take  upon  himself,  is  'the  admin' 
eoutive  government.'  Here,  again,  the  expression  is 
eal.  What  is  meant  by  the  'executive  gOTcmment?'  JJoes  it  mean  tue 
whole  royal  authority  7  Does  it  mean  the  power  of  legLslation?  Does 
it  mean  all  the  Sovereign's  functions,  without  restriction  or  limitation  of 
any  kind  1  If  this  had  been  fully  oxpressod,  would  any  nobie  Lord 
have  contencled  that  it  did  not  amount  to  the  actual  dethroning  of  his 
Majesty,  and  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  his  hands  ?  No  man  enter- 
tains a  higher  respect  for  the  Prince  than  I  do  ;  I  wish  him  as  well  as 
those  who  affect  to  be  more  mindful  of  his  interests ;  hut  I  deny  that, 
as  heir  apparent,  he  has  any  inherent  right  to  the  regency.  It  is  our 
duty  to  preserve  the  Crown  safe  on  the  head  of  the  Sovereign,  so  that 
when,  in  the  due  course  of  natnre,  it  shall  descend  to  the  Prince  of 
"Wales,  he  may  receive  it  solid  and  entire,  such  as  it  was  when  worn  by 
his  Sixe." 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  99  to 
66.* 

Nest,  a  proceeding  took  place  which  I  will  not  venture  to  condemn, 
rF  n  R  1 780  1  ^^^  whick  was  certoinly  very  anomalous,  and,  I  conceive, 
L  ^  ■    '  'J  unnecessary;  for  if  the  two  Houses  had  the  right  claimed 

by  them  to  elect  a  regent,  why  should  they  not  have  passed  an  Ordinance 
for  that  purpose  by  their  own  mere  authority,  without  the  false  assertion 
th^  it  was  by  a  regular  act  of  legislation  to  which  the  King  was  a  party?")" 
There  is  nothing  better  settled  by  our  law,  than  tbat  the  Great  Seal  can 
only  he  used  to  express  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  on  the  throne ;  and 
infinite  precautions  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  use 
of  it  without  his  personal  intervention  .t  To  counterfeit  the  Great  Seal 
is  high  treason, — and  to  affiz  the  true  Great  Seal  to  any  instrnment  with- 
out the  King's  authority  is  not  subjected  to  the  like  penalty,  only  heeaose 
the  offence  is  supposed  to  be  impossible.  But,  while  George  III.  was 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Willis,  Edward. Lord  Thurlow  affixed  the  Great 
Seal  of  Great  Britain  to  a  commission,  authorizing  certain  prelates  and 
peers  to  open  the  pai-liament  in  the  King's  name,  and  to  declare  the  causes 
of  parliament  being  summoned. 

On  account  of  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  the  Chancellor  was  not  himself 
present  at  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  parliament  under  the  authority 
of  the  "  Phantom,"  and  the  Lords  Commissioners'  speech  was  delivered 
by  ex-Chancellor  Earl  Bathurst.§ 

*  2r  Pari.  Hist.  852-891. 

t  The  joint  resoialion  of  the  two  Houaes,  ordering  lie  commiaeion,  required 
that  tie  authority  for  patting  the  Great  Seal  to  it  should  be  thus  falsely  stated : 
"  By  the  King  Mmaelf,  with  the  advioe  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and 
Commons  assembled,  accoriling  to  the  prorogation  aforesaid." 

%  See  ante.  Vol.  I.  Introduction. 

1 27  Pari.  Hist.  1163.     One  of  ilie  most  ludicrous  difEculties  in  wtioh  the 
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At  ttis  time,  althoKgh  Thuilow  liad  ceased  to  tave  any  communication 
with  Carlton'  House,  and  Mr.  Pitt  loolied  upon  him  with  much  suspicion, 
ho  enjoyed  the  highest  eoufidonee  and  favour  with  the  Queen,  and  she 
implicitly  followed  his  advice  in  all  her  proceedings  respecting  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Regency, — that  she  might  have  the  custody  of  the  King's 
person,  and  the  noininatioi]  to  all  the  rf&ces  in  the  household.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  haying  remonstrated  with  her  upon  the  danger  to  the  monarchy 
from  so  materially  reducing  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Crown,  she 
employed  Thuriow  to  prepare  an  answer  in  her  name.  The  following 
note  conveyed  her  thanis  to  him  for  his  exertions  on  this  occasion  : — 
"  My  Lord, 

"  I  am  this  instant  returned  from  the  King,  which  is  the  reason  of 
your  servant  being  detained  so  long.  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  the 
trouhle  you  have  taken  in  forming  so  useful  an  answer  for  mo  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  I  intend  sending  to-morrow  morning.  I  am 
extremely  sorry  to  hear  of  your  indisposition,  and  I  hope  you  will  helieve 
me  when  I  say  that  nobody  docs  more  sincerely  interest  themselves  in 
your  recovery  and  welfare  than  myself. 

"Charlotte. 

"  Kew,  JtmBBiy  the  31st,  1789."* 

When  the  Commons  sent  up  the  Regency  Bill  (to  which  it  was  intended 
to  give  the  Royal  assent  hy  the  "  Phantom  "),  Thuriow  strenuously  sup- 
ported all  the  restrictions  put  upon  the  power  of  the  Regent,  and  the 
clause  vesting  in  the  Queen  the  nomination  of  all  the  officers  of  the 
household.  Upon  the  last  point  he  was  particularly  <' 
touching : — 

"  My  opinion,  my  Lords,"  said  he,  "  is,  that  all  which  h 
household  must,  at  the  same  time  with  the  care  of  the  King's  person,  1 
trat  under  her  Majesty's  control  and  management.  To  preserve  the 
King's  dignity,  all  his  royal  attendants  must  be  kept  about  him.  If  you 
deprive  the  King  of  his  accustomed  splendour,  you  may  as  well  treat 
him  as  a  parish  pauper — put  him  on  toard  wages,  or  send  him  to  one  of 
those  receptacles  that  take  in  unfortunate  people  at  a  small  charge.  This 
would  be  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  royal  household  going  to  the  Queen 
— but  then  you  are  losing  your  time  in  contriving  means  of  restoring  bis 
Majesty  to  the  throne  on  his  reoovery,  for  you  never  can  expect  a  euro. 
Remember,  my  Lords,  that  the  Queen  is  to  have  the  care  of  her  royal 
patient,  not  as  a  wretched  outcast,  an  obscure  individual,  without  friends, 

HouBB  of  CommonB  was  now  iiiYoIved  arose  from  the  sudden  death  of  Speaker 
Corawall,  and  tlie  election  of  Mr  W  Q  Till  to  ooeed  him.  Begularlj,  tie 
new  Speaker  akonU  liava  been  app  d  !  y  th  V  g,  and  should  have  prayed 
for  a  continuance  of  the  rights  and  p  1  g  f  he  Commons.  Bnrka  said, 
"  They  hud  jost  set  up  a  'phantom  p         t  the  Great  Seal,  and  now  their 

Spealter  whs  to  bow  before  it,  and  to    1   ra  th  ghts  and  privilegea  from  a, 

creature  of  their  own  creation.      H  w  th  y  altogetlier  nayeti  the  oere- 

monj.-— 27  Pari  Bist.  1161. 

*  The  original,  in  a  very  disti  t  p  tty  h  1  1  ea  before  rae.  Queen  Char- 
lotte not  only  gained  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  our  language,  but  became  in 
all  respects  a  good  Engliahwomau. 
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without  a  name,  without  ropufation,  without  honour — but  as  a  King  to 
whom  his  people  look  up  with  lojaltj,  with  affection,  and  with  anxious 
wishes  that  he  may  soon  bo  enabled  to  ceaseend  his  throDe,  and  again 
spread  blessings  over  the  land  he  goveros.  As  far  as  my  voice  can  go, 
and  I  shall  lift  it  up  loudly  and  sincerely,"  [here  he  rolled  out  his  sen- 
tences majestically,  and  shook  his  awe-inspiring  eyebrows,]  "I  clMin  for 
the  King  all  the  dignity  that  ought  to  attend  a  royal  person,  who  is  en- 
titled to  every  comfort  that  can  be  administered  to  him  in  the  hour  of 
hia  calamity.  And  who  shall  dare  to  refuse  lay  demand  ?  It  would, 
it  ought,  aad  it  must  mortify  the  Queen  if  the  King  were  turned  over  to 
her  in  an  nnfeeling  and  inrevevent  fashion — destitute  of  every  mark  and 
remnant  of  royal  state.  Is  there  aman  who  hears  me,  who  possess^  the 
sensibility  common  to  every  human  breast,  who  does  not  sympathise  with 
her  Majesty?"  [Here  he  began  to  be  much  affected.]  "I  protest  to 
God  I  do  not  beheve  there  is  a  noble  Lord  in  the  House  who  wishes  to 
reduco  to  such  a  forlorn  condition  a  King  laboring  under  a  misfortune, 
equal  to  any  misfortune  that  ever  happened  since  misfortune  was  known 
in  the  world.  To  hesitate  about  giving  the  household  to  the  Queen, 
would  stow  a  total  estinction  of  pity  for  that  royal  sufferer,  whose 
calamity  entitles  him  to  the  most  unlimited  compassion,  and  even  to  in- 
creased respect : 

'  Deserted  in  Lis  utmost  need 
By  tliose  his  former  bounty  fed.'  "* 

Hero  the  orator  burst  into  tears,  and  he  resumed  his  seat  on  the  woolsack 
as  if  still  unable  to  give  vent  by  language  to  his  tendcniDss.f 

These  exhibitions  were  probably  pretty  justly  appreciated  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  the  actor  was  known,  and  they  must  have  caused 
a  little  interna!  tittering,  although  no  noble  Lord  would  venture  openly  to 
treat  them  with  ridicule.  Bat  they  made  aprodigious  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic. His  Majesty  was  now  very  popular,  particularly  contrasted  with  the. 
Heir  Apparent,  and  his  calamity  did  excite  deep  sympathy  in  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nation.  There  was  a  general  apprehension  that,  if  the  Prince's 
friends  once  got  into  power,  the  good  old  King  would  soon  he  treated  as 
irrecoverable.  Thurlow  was  therefore  hailed  as  a  champion  of  the  rights  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  disinterestedly  standing  up  for 
his  afflicted  Master,  designedly  and  nobly  sacrificing  all  prospect  of  power 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.     Men  compared  him  to  the  Earl  of  Kent  in 

«  27  Pari.  Hist,  1081,  1082,  1083. 

f  Thurlow  alluded  to  Borke'a  speaeh  in  the  House  of  Commons :  "  It  had  been 
asked,  would  they  strip  tlie  King  of  eyeij  mark  of  royalty,  and  trajisfer  all  the 
dignities  of  tbe  Crown  to  another  person  t  No,  HeavooforMdi  where  theperson 
wearing  the  crown  could  lend  a  grace  to  those  dignities,  and  derive  a  lustre  from 
the  splendour  of  his  household.  But  did  they  recollect  tliai  they  were  talking 
of  a  sick  King,  of  a  monarch  smitten  by  the  hajxA  of  Omnipotence,  and  that  the 
Almighty  had  hurled  him  from  his  throne  and  plunged  liim  into  a  condition 
which  drew  down  npon  him  the  pity  of  the  meanest  peasant  in  bia  kingdom  ?" — 
Eurka  waa  called  to  order  for  tiiese  words,  and  certainly  they  are  not  in  the  best 
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"  Lear,"  and,  thinkiog  they  had  found  ia  real  life  an  exemplification  of 
the  devoted  attachment  which  the  poet  had  imagined,  were  delighted  to 
see  the  friendship  which  had  long  subsisted  between  the  Sovereign  and 
his  Chancellor,  though  obscured  in  the  alienated  mind  of  the  affiioted 
George,  still  burning  in  the  honest  bosom  of  the  faithful  Thurlow.* 
Some,  however,  ironically  ezelaimed, — 

.  .  .  "He  cannotflatter,  he! 

An  honest  mint!  and  plain — he  must  apeak  truth  ! 

— These  kind  of  kiiates  I  know,  nhioh  in  this  plainneas 

Hai-bour  more  craft  and  more  corruptive  ends 

Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observant b. 

That  stretch  their  dulJefl  nicely." 

A  few  days  after  this  last  laehrjmose  scene,  Eurke  said  openly  in  the 
House  of  Commons — "The  Lords  had  perhaps  not  yet  recovered  from 
that  extraordinary  burst  of  the  pathetic  which  had  been  exhibited  before 
them  the  other  evening ;  they  had  not  yet  dried  their  eyes  or  been  re- 
Htored  to  their  former  placidity,  and  were  unqualified  to  attend  to  new 
business.  The  tears  shed  in  that  House  on  the  occasion  to  which  he 
alluded,  were  not  the  tears  of  patriots  for  dying  laws,  but  of  Lords  for 
expiring  places.  The  iron  tears  which  flowed  down  Pluto's  cheek  rather 
resembled  the  dismal  bubbling  of  the  Styx,  than  the  gentle  murmuring 
Streams  of  Aganippe. ""j" 

On  another  occasion,  Burke  descended  so  low  as  to  draw  a  caricature 
likeness  of  the  Chancellor  for  the  amusement  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Commenting  on  the  scheme  by  which  the  phantom  of  royalty  was  to  be 
raised  by  touching  the  Great  Seal,  he  said — "  What  is  to  be  said  when 
the  Crown  is  in  a  deliqnium  ?  It  was  intended,  he  had  heard,  to  set  up 
a  man  with  black  brows  aod  a  large  wig,  a  kind  of  scarecrow  to  the  two 
Houses,  who  was  to  give  a  fictitious  assent  in  the  royal  name,  and  this 
to  be  binding  on  the  people."!  ^^  added,  "  I  have  given  my  allegiance 
already  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  I  worahip  the  gods  of  our  glorious 
Constitution,  but  I  will  not  worship  Pbiapus." 

Alas  !  the  Whigs  were  disappointed,  and  the  laugh  was  finally  with 
the  object  of  their  vituperation.  When  the  Eegency  Bill,  with  its 
restrictive  clauses,  had  been  read  a  second  tim^  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  had  made  some  progress  in  the  committee,  rumours  were  publicly 
spread  that  the  King's  malady  was  abating;  and  on  the  19th  of 
February,  as  soon  as  prayers  were  over,  the  Lord  Chancellor  left  the" 
woolsack,  and  said, — "The  intelligence  from  Kew  was  that  day  so 
favourable,  every  noble  Lord  would  agree  with  him  in  acknowledging 
that  it  would  be  indecent  to  proceed  farther  with  the  bill  when  it  might 
become  wholly  unnecessary.  Amidst  the  general  joy  which  the  cspec- 
tatiou  of  his  Majesty's  speedy  return  must  occasion,  he  would  therefore 

*  Thvi3  wrote  his  old  companioii  Covfper,  who  might  have  known  him  better ; 
"In  Ilia  connaels,  under  the  blessing  of  ProTidenoe,  the  remedy  is,  I  belieTe,  to 
be  found,  if  a  remedy  there  be.  Ms  integrity,  firmness,  mid  sagacity,  ore  the 
only  human  means  that  seem  adet[uate  to  the  great  emergency." 

f  Burke's  Speeches,  iii.  382.  J  Ibid.  iii.  361. 
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move  the  aj^journment  of  the  committee."  Tliis  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
House  rose. 

On  a  subsequent  day  the  Chaneellor  declared  that  he  had  lately  heen 
-_  „  J  ,  aa  much  aa  an  hour  and  a  quarter  with  the  King,  and  that 
L  '  '■'  very  day  a  foil  hour — when  he  had  found  his  mind  to  be 
clear  and  distinct,  and  that  he  appeared  perfectly  oapahle  of  conversing 
on  any  subject  that  might  be  proposed  to  him.  'The  committee  was 
several  tjmes  adjourned,  and  at  last,  oa  the  10th  of  March,  there  waa 
produced  a  commission  to  which  the  Great  Seal  had  been  regularly  put, 
under  a  warrant,  signed  by  the  King  himself,  authorising  the  same  com- 
missioners named  in  the  sham  commission  "  tfl  open  and  declare  certain 
farther  eausea  for  holding  this  parliament."  Then  the  Commons  being 
Enmmoned,  and  the  commission  read,  the  Chancellor,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, said,  "His  Majesty,  being,  by  the  hleasing  of  Proyideuce, 
recovered  from  the  severe  indisposition  with  which  he  has  been  afflicted, 
and  being  enabled  to  attend  to  the  public  afiairs  of  this  kingdom,  has 
commanded  ns  to  convey  to  you  his  warmest  acknowledgments  for  the 
additional  proofs  which  you  have  given  of  your  affectionate  attachment 
to  his  person,  and  of  your  zealous  concern  for  the  honour  and  interest  of 
his  crown,  and  the  security  and  good  government  of  his  dominions." 

Thuriow  retained  the  Great  Seal,  but  his  character  waa  seriously 
injured.  Although  he  impressed  on  the  Queen,  and  on  the  King  when 
recovered,  a  conviction  of  his  zeal  to  comply  with  their  wiahea,  his  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  his  opponents,  were  fully  aware  of  his  insincerity, 
and  by  degrees  the  full  estent  of  his  double-dealing  during  the  King's 
illness  became  known  to  the  whole  nation. 

From  this  time  he  fostered  a  deep  enmity  to  Mr.  Pitt,  which  he  waa 
at  no  pwns  to  conceal..  Considering  himself  the  personal  "  friend,"  and 
most  cherished  minister,  of  the  King, — boasting  that  the  House  of  Lords 
was  entirely  under  his  control, — and  unconscious  of  his  reputation  with 
the  public, — ho  greatly  over-estimated  his  political  importance  and  was 
disposed  to  set  himself  up  as  the  riv:il  of  the  man  who,  by  pi  nd  d 
eloquence  and  spotless  character,  now  ruled  the  House  of  Comm  n  and 
who,  with  the  esoeption  of  the  Whigs,  (lamentably  reduced  in  numbe  s) 
was  respected  and  supported  by  the  whole  nation. 

The  Prime  Minister  had  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  the  Chancel!  i  t 
waa  resolved  to  keep  him  in  due  subordination.  For  tho  pre  ent  th  e 
■fore,  he  contented  himself  with  submitting  a  good-humoured  ep  es  nta 
tion  to  the  King,  which  praised  the  Chancellor's  abilities  and  se  es 
but,  hinting  at  his  waywardness,  stated  how  desirable  it  was  that  tb  e 
should  be  entire  cordiality  among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  "  The 
rM^ifPut  n  ^^^°S  wrote  to  Thuriow  on  the  subject,  and  received 
Lx\0VEMBER.J  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^^gj,  ^g  j^,^  j^j^  confidently  to  hope  that  Mr. 
Pitt  would  have  no  reason  to  complain  again  on  this  subject."* 

*  Tomlin's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  618.  It  would  appear  ftom  tbe  "KoUind,"  that 
even  before  the  King's  illnesa  the  public  believed  that  Thuriow  went  on  very 
onoomfortably  with  the  Cabinet,  and  that  there  was  a  great  desire  to  turn  him 
out.     In  the  "  JouBNii.  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Hbnby  Dubdab"  we  have  the  fcdlowing 
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For  two  or  throe  years  the  Government  went  on  pretty  smoothly; 
Thurlow,  although  discontented  and  sulky,  ahstaining  from  any  publio 
attack  on  the  Government — hut  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  sense  of  the  supposed  ingratitude  of  tlie  young  man  he  pretended  to 
have  patronised  and  promoted. 

Their  first  open  quarrel  was  on  the  appointment,  as  Master  of  the 
Eolls,  of  an  individual  against  whom  Thurlow  was  known  to  have  a 
mortal  spite.  When  Mr.  Pitt  first  proposed  this,  the  object  of  his  favour 
handsomely  wished  to  decline  it,  saying  that  "  be  was  sore  it  would  be 
disagreeahle  to  Lord  Thurlow."  The  Prime  Minister  replied,  "  Pepper, 
you  shall  be  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  and  as  to  Thurlow,  I  may  just  as  well 
quai-rel  on  that  as  on  any  other  subject  with  him."  The  Chancellor,  on 
hearing  of  the  appointment,  swd,  "My  time  will  he  spent  in  reversing 
that  fellow's  decrees.  I  look  upon  my  Court  and  that  of  the  Rolls  to  he 
somewhat  like  a  stage-coach,  which,  besides  the  skill  of  the  coachman, 
i-equires  the  assistance  of  an  able  postilion  to  lead  the  horses,  and  pick 
out  the  best  part  of  the  roads.  Now  if  I  get  an  ignorant  furzehush- 
headed  postilion,  he  may  overset  the  coach,  and  tumble  us  both  into  the 
ditch." 

The  Chancellor  was  now  sulky  and  silent.  In  the  first  session  after 
the  King's  recovery  he  did  not  once  interfere  for  .the  Government,  unless 
in  repressing  an  irregular  conversation  commenced  by  Lord  Stormont, 
about  the  treaty  with  Prussia;*  and  he  testified  his  contempt  for  the 
part  taken  by  hie  colleagues  in  the  other  House  by  throwing  out,  on  the 
first  reading,  Mr.  Beaufoy's  bill,  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  sanctioned  in  the 
Commons,  for  celebrating  the  centenary  of  the  Revolution. f 

But  (wonderful  to  relate !)  he  allowed  to  pass  through,  the  House 

entry :— "  Mareli  Sth,  1788.  Got  Thurlow  to  diue  with  ua  at  Wimbledon — gave 
him  my  best  Burgundy  and  blaaphemy,  to  put  him  iBt*)  a  good  humour.  After 
a  brace  o£  bottles,  ventured  to  drop  a  hint  of  bumnesa — Thurlow  damned  me,  aa\d 
HBked  Ktt  for  a  sentiment  [toast].  Ktt  looked  fooliBh— Grenville  wise."  After 
an  account  of  lie  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  ho  proceeds  with  the  Chancellor : 
"  Tbnrlow  very  queer.  He  swore  the  bill  [India  Declaratory  Bill,  then  pending 
in  parliament]  is  aljaurd,  and  acorrespondenoewith  those  cursed  directors  damned 
stupid.  However,  will  vote  and  speak  with  us. — Pitt  qnite  siok  -of  bim — aays 
•he  growls  at  every  Gang,  proposes' nothing,  and  supports  every  thing.'  N.B. 
Must  loot  out  for  a  new  Cbaneellor — Seott  might  do,  but  cants  too  much  about 
his  independence  and  his  conscience — what  lie  devil  has  he  to  do  witi  independ- 
ence and  conscience  ? — besides,  he  has  a  snivelling  trick  of  retracting  when  he  is 
caught  in  a  lie— hate  such  puling  fellows.  Geokob  HABruNQE  not  luueh  better 
— must  try  him  though — will  order  him  to  speak  on  Wednesday." — Eolliad,  22d 
ed.  p.  61S.     George  Hardinge  had  not  answered,  for  he  died  a  Welsh  Judge. 

*  28  Pari.  Hist.  138. 

t  The  motion  (so  annsual,  and  so  affronting  to  the  House  of  Commons)  for 
throwing  out  the  bill  in  this  stage  being  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  carried  by  a  minority  of  18  to  6. 
— 28  Pari.  Hist.  296.  The  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  alavery  and  popery 
was  celebrated  in  Scotland,  witliont  an  act  of  parliament,  by  the  authority  of 
tbe  Church,  when  Dr.  Robertson  delivered  the  sermon  in  the  hearing  of  Lord 
Broagham,  then  a  boy — of  which  his  Lordsliip  has  given  us  such  an  interesting 
account  in  tlie  Life  of  his  distinguished  kiuaman,  [Men  <■/ Letters,  270.) 
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■without  opposition  a  bill,  remaikabie  at  tho  first  that  passed  tu  mitigite 
the  atrocious  severity  of  our  criminal  code — enacting  that  wouikq  lou- 
Ticted  of  high  or  petty  treason,  instead  of  being  burnt  to  death,  as  they 
had  hitherto  been,  should  be  hanged  ** 

During  the  whole  of  the  following  session,  he  never  opened  hia  mouth, 
TTirNP  1  1 7Qfl  1  ^^"^P*  ipon  Lord  Eawkesbury's  complaint  of  having 
L  '  ■■'    been  obstructed  by  the  military  ^when  coming  down  to 

attend  the  service  of  the  House.  The  Lord  Chancellor  took  up  this 
matter  very  warmly,  insisting  that,  for  such  an  insult,  no  apolsgy  oonld 
be  accepted,  and  that  their  Lordships  most,  in  justice  to  themselves, 
institute  inquiries  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  punishing  the  de- 
li nquents."f 

Since  the  formation  of  the  present  Grovernment,  Thurlow  had  hitherto 
been  considered  its  organ  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  declared, 
that  be  was  never  quite  certain  what  part  in  debate  the  Chancellor  would 
take,  and  less  quiet  times  being  in  prospect,  he  was  very  unhappy  lest 
some  important  measure,  on  which  depended  his  reputation  and  hia 
stability,  might  be  defeated,  after  being  carried  triumphantly  through 
the  House  of  Commons.J  Ho  therefore  resolved,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
new  parliament  in  Nov.  1790,  to  have  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  new 
leader,  in  whom  he  could  place  confidence.  The  person  proposed  for 
this  post  was  Mr.  William  Grenville,  who  had  been  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  not  giving  satisfaction  in  that  office,  had  been 
taken  into  the  Cabinet,  and  was  giving  striking  proofs  of  his  talents  as  a 
statesman. §  The  King,  unwittingly  thinking  that  the  arrangement 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  Chancellor,  by  saving  him  trouble,  at  once 
consented  to  it,  without  consulting  him ;  and  Lord  Grenville  took  his 
seat  on  the  ministerial  bench.  Thurlow  was  deeply  mortified,  but, 
having  no  plausible  cause  of  quarrel,  he  for  the  present  concealed  his 
chagrin.  Still  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  held  the  first  place  in  the 
King's  favour,  and  he  hoped  that  he  might,  ere  long,  be  able  to  avenge 
himself  for  such  a  slight.  "  His  coolaess  and  reserve  towards  Mr.  Pitt 
increased,  although  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  between  them  on 
any  pclitical  question."|| 

For  a  season  the  Chanoelior  concealed  his  resentment,  and  he  even  had 
J.  i^Qi  1   such  control  over  hia  feelings  as  to  support  Lord  Grenvillo 

L  '    '  '-'on  the  new  leader's  first  appearance  in  that  character  in 

the  House.  A  discussion  arose  respecting  a  very  doubtful  measure  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  he  was  soon  obliged  to  abandon — the  armament  against 
Russia,  on  the  taking  of  Ockzakowattdlsmael.     Lord  Grenville  moved 

*  See  i  Adolph.  484.  t  28  Pari  Hist.  87i. 

J  Kie  Marquis  of  Stafford,  and  otier  common  friends,  baH  repeatedly  remon- 
strated with  Thurlow  respeotiiig  hia  demeanour  to  Pitt,  but  entirely  without 
effect.— 2\)m2m'«  Life  of  Pill,  ii.  513. 

3  I  have  heard  tlie  late  Lord  Holland  several  times  say,  that  considerable 
abilities  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  ohair  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  for  all  the 
Speakers  in  hia  time  had  been  pronouaced  "excellent,"  except  LoBD  Gbbhvillb; 
and  he  foiled,  although  the  only  clever  man  among  (hem. 

II  Tomlin's  Life  of  Ktt,  ii.  518. 
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the  address  of  thauks,  in  answer  to  a  message  from  the  Crown  a 
ing  that,  in  conseqaence  of  his  Majesty  not  hiiving  succeeded  in  hnnging 
about  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  difierenees  hetween  the  Suhlime 
Porte  and  tho  Empress  Catherine,  he  deemed  it  receasary  to  increase  his 
forces  by  sea  and  land.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  having  moved  an  amendment 
censuring  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  Lord  Loughborough,  made  a 
speech,  memorable  as  containing  one  of  the  earliest  espressiona  of  opinion 
in  parliament  on  tbe  French  Revolution,  which  he  etill  regarded  with 
hope  and  with  favour.  Having  inveighed  bitterly  against  i-iif  .pno-  on  ^ 
the   general  policy  of  Ministers,  who  seemed  disposed   L  '■' 

wantonly  to  interfere  with  the  ooncerna  of  foreign  states  all  over  the 
world,  and  particularly  condemned  the  threatened  rupture  with  Russia, 
he  highly  eulogised  the  magnanimous  declaration  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  France,  that  "  they  would  for  ever  avoid  wars  on  speculative  and 
theoretical  points," — which  ought  to  have  suggested  to  us  a  wiser  and 
more  elevated  system  than  that  which  we  were  pursuing.  He  said, 
"  The  revolution  in  France  presents  to  ns  tho  means  of  reducing  oar 
establishments,  of  easing  the  people,  and  of  securing  to  the  nation,  for  a 
length  of  years,  the  blessings  of  peace.  Bat,  instead  of  this,  we  ransack 
the  most  obscure  corners  of  tbe  earth  for  enemies,  and  wish  to  rush  into 
hostilities  against  a  great  empire,  which  is  our  natural  ally,  and  the  pre- 
sent enlightened  sovereign  of  which  feels  for  this  country  sentiments  of 
unmised  respect  and  good  will." 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  stimulated  probably  by  personal  rivalry  and 
dislike,  left  the  woolsack,  and  answered  this  speech  in  a  very  contempt- 
uous tone.  He  abstained  from  any  general  defence  of  Ministers,  but  he 
insisted  that  the  objections  to  the  proposed  address  were  wholly  frivolous, 
as  the  Crown  was  entitled  to  confidence  on  such  an  emergency,  and  no 
noble  Lord,  by  agreeing  to  tbe  address,  was  pledged  to  the  wisdom  of 
any  measure  which  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown  might  con- 
sequently recommend.  la  putting  a  construction  on  onx  treaties  with 
Russia  and  Prussia,  he  affected  a  modesty  which  I  do  not  understand, 
saying  that  "  on  subjects  of  state  he  begged  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
with  deference  to  statesmen."  However,  somewhat  to  countenance  the 
notion  that  he  considered  himself  a  mere  lawyer,  and  no  statesman,  be 
argued  that  their  Lordships  should  not  look  merely  to  the  letter  of  their 
contract  with  foreign  nations,  but  should  put  o«.  editable  inlerprelaiioJi 
■apon  it ;  giving  as  an  illustration,  that,  although  we  only  engaged  to 
defend  Prussia  when  attacked, — if  we  saw  Russia  surrounding  Poland  in 
a  manner  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  Prussia,  we  were  bound  to  interfere 
for  the  benefit  of  our  ally.  Lord  Loughborough's  compliments  to  the 
Ji'rench  Revolution  be  treated  with  the  utmost  scorn,  asserting  "  that 
the  National  Assembly  had  never  assumed  a  bold  or  manly  aspect,  and 
that  its  proceedings  were,  ia  his  mind,  a  tissue  of  political  fopperies,  as 
distant  from  true  wisdom  as  from  morality  and  honour."* 

There  being  now  a  new  parliament,  the  important  constitutional  qucs- 

*  29  ParL  Hist.  45, 
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tion  arose,  whether  Hastings's  impeaehment  was  abated  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  which  had  commenced  it '(  All  impartial 
lawyers  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  now  to  he  considered  as  pending  w 
statu  quo;  and,  after  a  committee  appointed  to  search  for  precedents  had 
TMay  16  1  ^^^^  ''''^'''  '■^po^''  *o  'i^'s  effect,  Lord  Porehester  moved, 
"-  ■■'   "That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Commons,  to  acquaint  them 

that  this  House  will  proceed  upon  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire." 
This  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  contended  that 
the  prosecution  was  at  an  end  with  the  prosecutora ;  that  Mr.  Hastings's 
e  had  expired,  so  that,  he  being  neither  in  prison  nor  under 
9  not  subject  to  their  jurisdiction ;  and  that  all  precedents 
?  favour,  as  well  as  all  reasoning.     As  to  the  report  of  the 
_  1709  T    committee,  he  had  read  it  with  attention,  and  it  seemed 

L  '    '  '■'to  him  to  be  little  short  of  demonstration,  that,  by  the 

usage  and  law  of  that  House,  an  impeachment  was  universally  understood 
to  aoate  at  a  dissolution. — Lord  Loughborough,  however,  clearly  proved 
that  the  impeachment,  being  "in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land," was  still  to  be  carried  on  in  their  name  by  their  present  repre- 
sentatives; that  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal, 
deciding  in  one  parliament  appeals  and  writs  of  error  brought  before  it 
in  a  preceding  parliament ;  that  the  assumption  of  the  defendant's  re- 
cognisance being  at  an  end  was  a  mere  begging  of  the  question  ;  that  the 
precedents,  when  rightly  understood,  were  inconsistent  with  the  notion 
of  abatement;  and  that  to  sanction  the  doctrine  contended  for,  would  be 
to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  executive  government  at  any  time,  by  a 
dissolution  of  parliament,  to  screen  a  delinquent  minister  from  deserved 
punishement, — Lord  Grenville,  and  most  of  the  government  Peers,  divided 
against  the  Chancellor,  and  he  was  beaten  bya  majority  of  66  to  18.* 

But  he  succeeded  this  session  in  defeating  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill,  under 
pretence  that  there  was  not  time  to  consider  the  subject,  although,  to  the 
high  Credit  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  supported  the  bill  in  Commons,  Loi-d 
Grenville  anxiously  declared  that  "  he  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  it 
were  to  go  forth  to  the  world  that  the  Administration  were  against  it,  or 
unfriendly  to  the  rights  of  juries."-]- 

Thurlow's  official  career  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the  31st  of 
January,  1792,  he,  for  the  last  time,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
King  the  speech  to  he  read  on  the  opening  of  parliament.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  understand  the  wayward  conduct  during  this  session 
which  led  to  his  dismission.  I  have  in  vain  tried  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  it  by  studying  contemporary  memoirs,  and  consulting 
some  venerable  politicians  whose  memory  goes  back  to  this  asva.  He 
had  formed  no  connection  with  the  Whigs; — he  was  more  than  ever 
estranged  from  their  society,  and  opposed  to  their  principles, — and  he 
could  not  have  had  the  remotest  intention  of  going  over  to  them.  I  can 
only  conjecture  that,  as  Mr.  Pitt's  reputation  had  been  a  little  tarnished 
by  the  failure  of  the  llussian  armament,  and  he  fiad  not  yet  been 

»  29  Pari.  Hiat,  514-545.  f  lb.  726-741. 
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Btrengthencd  by  the  aooession  of  tlie  Dulce  of  Portland,  Burke,  and  the 
idannist  Whigs,  which  soon  followed, — Thurlow,  still  reekoning  in  a  most 
overweening  manner  on  his  personal  favour  with  the  King,  sincerely 
thought  that  he  could  displace  the  present  Premier,  whom  he  regarded 
as  little  better  than  a  Whig,  and  that  he  eould  establish  a  real  Tory 
government,  either  under  himself,  or  some  other  leader,  wh>  would 
oppose  the  Libel  Bill,  and  all  such  dangerous  innovations,  and  rule  the 
country  on  true  old  Chnrc!i-and-King  maxima. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Eschequer  having  announced  a  plan  for  bring- 
ing tobacco  under  the  excise  laws,  and  for  facilitating  summary  proceedings 
against  those  who  defi-auded  the  revenue,  endeavours  were  made  to  exas- 
perate the  public  mind  against  him;  and  these  the  Lord  Chancellor 
thought  fit  to  abet  in  charging  the  jury  in  a  proceeding  relative  to  the 
coinage,  called  "a  trial  of  the  Fix."  "  So  sacred  is  the  trial  by  jury," 
said  he,  "  that  I  trust  the  people  of  England  will  consider  it  their  inde- 
feasible right;  and  that  under  no  pretence,  either  of  revenue  or  of  any 
other  object,  will  this  great  safeguard  of  their  property  ^^^  their  liber- 
ties be  entrenched  upon  ;  for  an  infringement  of  this  right,  the  longest 
life  of  the  most  exalted  minister  could  never  atone."  Hand-bills  were 
nest  day  posted  all  over  London,  giving  this  extract  from  his  speech, 
headed  "  Eeitons  !  attend  to  the  voice  01'  YOUR  Chancellor."* 

The  occaaon  he  selected  for  commencing  hostilities  in  parliament  was 
the  introduction  into  the  House  of  Lords  of  Mr.  Pitt's  celebrated  bill 
"  to  establish  a  Sinking  Eund  for  the  redemption  of  the  National  Debt." 
This  measure,  which  has  proved  a  failure,  and  which  almost  all  finanoiers 
now  condemn,  was  considered  by  its  reputed  author,  his  friends,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  as  the  greatest  effort  of  his  genius,  and  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  his  fame.i"  He  staked  upon  it  the  stability  of  his  administra- 
tion. It  passed  the  Commons  with  applause.  But  in  the  Lords,  "to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one,  it  was  violently  reprobated  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor."];  His  colleagues  must  have  been  even  more  startled  than 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  for  he  had  not  offered  the  slightest  objection  when 
the  measure  was  considered  in  the  Cabinet,  and,  when  he  left  the  wool- 
sack to  throw  it  out,  he  had  not  hinted  to  any  of  them  an  intention  to 
say  a  word  against  it.  In  truth  he  had  not  discovered  its  faUacj',  and 
he  made  no  attempt  to  show  that,  by  the  creation  of  additional  stock  and 
additional  taxation  to  supply  the  sinking  fund,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  national  debt  would  be  increased  with  diminished  means  of  bearing 
.the  burden  of  it.  He  almost  entirely  confined  himself  to  a  rather  futile 
objection,  that  an  unconstitutional  attempt  was  made  to  bind  future  par- 
liaments. No  one  believed  that  future  parliaments  could  be  bound  to 
provide  for  the  sinking  fund,  if  they  should  think  that  the  money  to  be 
raised  had  better  be  left  to  "fmciiji/  in  the  pockets  of  the  people ;"  but 
the  inability  to  insure  a  perpetual  adherence  to  the  plan  could  be  no 

«  Adolphns,  V.  234. 

t  The  Bobeme  wMoli  was  in  fact  Dr.  Price's,  and  was  the  worst  of  three  wJ^icli 
he  auggesi«d. 

I  TomUn's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  633. 
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Boliii  argument  against  attempting  it;  for,  if  sound  and  beneficial,  there 
was  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  would  become  more  and  more  popular. 
But  Tharlow  believed  that  he  iiad  gained  a  complete  triumph  hj  thun- 
dering out  most  impressively  and  awfully,  "  that  tlie  bUl  exhibited  a 
degree  of  presumption  and  arrogance,  in  dictating  to  future  parliaments, 
which  he  trnsted  the  House  would  never  countenance.  None  but  a 
novice,  a  syoophant,  a  mere  reptile  of  a  minister,  would  allow  this  act  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  what,  in  his  own  judgment,  eireumstances  would 
require  at  the  time ;  and  a  change  in  the  situation  of  the  country  may 
render  that  wiich  is  proper  at  one  time  inapplicable  at  another."  He 
thus  concluded, — "  In  sJiort,  the  scheme  is  nugatory  and  impracticable — 
the  inaptuGss  of  the  project  is  equal  to  the  vanity  of  the  attempt."  Such 
observations  were  probably  better  adapted  to  his  audience  than  others 
more  profound,  and  he  had  nearly  succeeded  in  defeating  the  bill — which 
must  have  been  followed  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt.  On  the  division 
it  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  sis.* 

Next  morning  Mr.  Pitt  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King,  the  tenour  of  which 
we  may  pretty  well  guess  at  from  the  following  letter,  which  he  at  the 
same  time  sent  to  the  Lord  Chancellor : — 

"Downing  Street,  Wednesday,  May  10,  1733. 
"  My  Lord, 

"  I  think  it  right  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acquainting  your 
Iiordship,  that  being  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  his  Majesty's 
service  being  any  longer  carried  on  to  advantage  while  your  Lordship 
and  myself  both  remain  in  our  present  situations,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  submit  that  opinion  to  his  Majesty;  humbly  requesting  his  Majesty's 
determination  thereupon. 

"  I  have' the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"W.  Pitt." 

Tho  coming  storm  had  been  foreseen  by  several,  and  the  result  had 
been  distinctly  foretold  by  that  sagacious  statesman.  Lord  North,  who  a 
short  time  before  had  said  to  a  person  peculiarly  intimate  with  Lord 
Thurlow,  "  Tour  friend  thinks  that  his  personal  influence  with  the  King 
authorises  him  to  treat  Mr.  Pitt  with  Immeur.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
whenever  Mr.  Pitt  says  to  the  King,  'Sir,  the  Great  Seal  must  be  in 
other  hands,'  the  King  will  take  the  Great  Seal  from  Loi-d  Thurlow,  and 
never  think  any  more  about  him." 

And  so  it  turned  out.  The  King  at  once  yielded  to  Mr.  Pitt's  wishes 
and  caused  an  intimation  to  be  conveyed  to  Lord  Thurlow  that  "  his 
Majesty  had  no  longer  any  occasion  for  his  services." 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  channel  through  which  the  dismissal  was 
announced  to  the  Chancellor,  but  the  act  was  a  dreadful  surprise  to  him, 
and  the  manner  of  it  deeply  wounded  his  pride.  "  I  have  no  doubt," 
writes  the  same  person  to  whom  Lord  North  had  uttered  his  prophecy, 
"  that  this  conduct  of  the  King  was  wholly  unexpected  by  Lord  Thurlow: 

*  This  very  important  debate  is  not  even  noiioad  in  the  Parliaraentary  History, 
and  the  only  account  we  have  of  it  ie  in  a  very  wretched  book,  Tomlia'e  "  Life  of 
Pitt."     See  vol.  ii.  513. ;  Gifford's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  187. 
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it  mortified  him  most  severely.  I  recollect  his  aayicg  to  me,  'No  man 
haa  a  right  to  treat  another  in  the  way  in  which  the  King  has  treated 
me  :  we  cannot  meet  again  in  the  same  room/  "* 

However,  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  .not  then  provided  with  any  successor,  aa 
great  inconvenience  would  have  arisen  from  putting  the  Great  Seal  into 
commiasion  during  the  silting  of  parliament,  and  as  it  waa  desirable  that 
the  present  holder  of  it  should  continue  in  office  a  short  time  to  give 
judgment  in  causes  which  had  been  argued  before  him,  an  arrangement 
was  made  that  ho    h     Id  n  t  d      1 1 11  the  day  of  the  prorogation. 

Meanwhile,  he  t  I  to  t  th  K  g  nst  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Govern- 
ment from  which  h  w  t  g  b  t  h  violent  acd  somewhat  artful 
opposition  to  a  b  II  wh  h  th  y  had  at  duced  "  for  encouraging  the 
growth  of  timber  n  th  "V  w  F  t  Thia  provided  for  the  JDclosnre 
of  some  crown  land  t  b  pi  t  d  w  th  t  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  and 
suspended  or  lait  ted  th  f  t  I  ht  of  the  Crown  over  a  large 
district  in  Hanipsh      — th  ht    1  of  no  practical  value  to  the 

sovereign,  and  very  nj  t    th       bj    t      The  bill  passed  the  Lower 

House  with  the  p  f  all  p    t         B  t  when  it  stood  for  a  second 

reading  in  the  Lo  d  ,  th  L  d  Ch  n  II  r  objected  to  what  he  called 
the  supposed  principle  of  the  bill,  for  he  would  not  admit  that  it  was 
founded  on  any  real  principle,  as  tending,  under  false  pretences,  to 
deprive  the  Crown  of  that  landed  property  to  which  it  was  entitled  by 
the  constitutional  law  of  the  country.  He  maintained  that  it  was  of 
Consequence  that  the  King  should  have  an  interest  in  the  land  of  the 
kingdom.  He  allowed  the  imperfection  of  the  forest  laws,  but  he  insisted 
that  the  defects  of  this  bill  were  infinitely  more  pernicious.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  attacked  the  framers  of  the  bill,  his  colleagues  in  office,  in  the 
most  pointed  and  most  unjustifiable  manner.  He  openly  charged  them 
vnth  having  imposed  upon  their  Sovereign,  and  did  not  scruple  to  assert 
that  if  the  members  of  that  House,  who  were  the  hereditary  couniellora 
of  the  Grown,  did  not  interfere  in  oppoaition  to  thoae  who  had  advised 
this  measure,  aU  was  over."*  Nevertheless  the  bill  passed,  and  the 
resistance  to  it  being  explained  to  his  Majesty  to  be  merely  an  ebullition 
of  spleen  from  him  who  had  so  long  picped  himself  on.  the  appellation  of 
"  the  King's  friend,"  no  alarm  was  excited  in  the  royal  bosom,  and  the 
resolution  to  dismiss  him  remained  unaltered. 

Seeing  his  fate  inevitable,  instead  of  quietly  submitting  to  it  he  com- 
plained loudly  of  the  ingratitude  and  iaithlessness  of  princes.  But, 
even  without  regarding  the  double  part  which  Thnrlow  had  acted  re- 

*  Nich.  Eecoll.  347.  The  author  adds, — "  It  is  well  known  that,  for  some 
yaars  twfoce  Lord  Thurlow  was  a  second  time  deprived  of  the  Greot  Seal,  ha  and 
Mr.  Pitt  had  not  lived  on  pleasaat  terms,  I  nerer  oould  discover  the  oauae  of 
this.  I  reoolleot  Lord  Thurlow's  having  once  said  to  me — '  When  Mr.  Pitt  firat 
beoame  Prime  Minister,  it  was  a  very  unpleasant  tiling  to  do  buaineaa  with  him  ; 
but  it  afternards  became  as  pleaaant  t<i  do  business  with  Mm  aswith  Lord  North,' 
lord  Tliarlow  atronglj  disapproved  of  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  on  tliB  impeachment 
of  Mr.  Hastings;  how  for  tiat  contributed  to  excite  iU  humour  in  him,  I  cannot 

f  Gifford'a  Life  of  Mr.  Pitt,  iii.  187 ;  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  ii  273 
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specting  tlie  regency,  all  must  agree  that  George  III.  coulJ  not  properly 
have  hesitated  in  taking  part  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  this  controversy.  The 
wanton  desertion  of  those  who  had  clmms  upon  him  by  their  services 
oould  not  justly  be  imputed  to  this  monarch  during  any  part  of  his 
reign. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  session  important  debat«s  took  place  on 
two  measures,  which  the  government  very  cordially  and  creditably  sup- 
ported, aad  both  of  these  were  opposed  by  the  Chanoetlor.  Kesolutiona 
came  up  from  the  Commons  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
Lord  Grenville  having  contended  "  that,  for  the  ealce  of  preserving  the 
national  character  from  disgrace,  it  ought  to  he  abolished,  not  only  as  a 
traffic  founded  on  inhumanity  and  injustice,  but  a  traffic  unnecessary  and 
impolitic,"  Lord  Thurlow  said,  "As  to  the  iniquity  and  atrocity  which 
had  been  so  lai-gely  imputed  to  the  slave  trade,  he  could  not  understand 
why  its  criminality  bad  not  been  discovered  by  our  ancestors,  and  should 
become  so  conspicuous  in  the  year  1792."  Then,  forgetting  his  former 
contempt  for  colonial  le^slation,  which  be  bad  testified  during  the  con- 
test with  America,  he  suggested  that  the  importation  of  slaves  from 
Africa  into  the  West  India  islands  was  a  subject  of  internal  commercial 
regulation,  which  the  planters  themselves  best  understood,  and  which 
should  be  left  to  their  decision.  T!]is  being  considered  an  open  ques- 
tion,— on  the  division  which  took  place,  he  carried  a  majoi-ity  of  63  to 
36  against  the  government.* 

But,  luckily,  he' failed  in  his  dying  effort  as  Chancellor  again  to  defeat 
the  bill  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  juries  on  trials  for  libel,  and  to  protect 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  first  contrived  to  get  it  postponed  tUl  near 
the  end  of  the  session ;  in  every  stage  he  inveighed  violently  against  it ; 
he  obtained  a  declaration  of  opinion  from  the  judges,  that  "  libel,  or  no 
libel  f"  was  a  pure  question  of  law  for  the  Court ;  and,  thoroughly 
beaten  by  Lord  Camden,  he  proposed  a  clause  which  would  have  ren- 
dered the  bill  nugatory,  and  to  which  he  pretended  that  the  venerable 
patriot  conld  not  object, — when  he  received  a  memorable  answer,  which 
seems  actually  to  have  made  bim  ashamed,  as  he  offered  no  farther  oppo- 
rTuNE  12  1  ^^'^'^  *°  ^^^  '^^"-  However,  when  it  had  passed,  he  embo- 
L  '-'  died  his  objections  to  it  in  a  strong  protest  which  remains 

as  a  monument  of  h      11  be    1  ty      d  h      b  t       y  -f- 

Three  days  after  th     [     tc  t  w  1  h  d  to  b    Ch        11 

The  15th  of  June,  179  m  t  h  b  n  d  d  y  f  th  h  hty 
spirit  of  Thurlow. 

Now  came  the  i  t         th  t  t     wb    h  h      d   m      1  w 

respited.     The  Ki  g  b         pi      d    n  th     th  nd  th     L  mm  na 

attending  at  tbo  ba     f  tb    H  f  L    d    th    Speak  h      d  1 

before  presenting  th    '^  pply  BUfthyl  tl        dwm 

terras  the  measures    f  th  — p    t     1    ly  th  t  f         t  bl   h    g  a 

sinking  fund  to  pay    if  tb        t     al  d  !  t       d  th  t  f  t.  th 

rights  of  juries  an  1  ^     t    t        th     1  b    ty    f  th     p  N  y    n  the 

*  29  Pari.  H       I   11  1     5  t  A        p 
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very  speech  which  the  King  himself  delivered  from  the  throne,  and 
whiot  Thurlow,  on  bended  knoes,  put  into  the  King's  hand,  his  Majesty 
was  made  to  say,  "  I  have  observed,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  that 
you  have  made  provision  for  the  reduction  of  the  present  national  debt, 
and  established  a  permanent  system  for  preventing  the  dangerous  accu- 
mulation of  debt  in  future," — although  it  was  the  scheme  which  the 
"  keeper  of  the  royal  eonscienco"  had  so  violently  opposed,  and  fbr  op- 
posing which  he  had  received  notice  to  quit  his  office.  The  last  time  he 
ever  spoke  in  public  as  Chancellor  waa  in  proroguing  the  parliament, 
by  his  Majesty's  command,  till  the  30th  day  of  August  theo  next.* 

As  soon  as  this  ceremony  had  been  performed,  he  drove  to  St.  James's 
Palace,  where  a  eouneil  waa  held,  and  he  surrendered  the  rTTjuj.  15  i 
Great  Seal  to  his  Majesty ,,^haying  the  mortification  to  see  L  '■' 

Sir  James  Eyre,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  William  Ashurst, 
a  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Sir  John  Wilson,  a  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  in  attendance  to  receive  it  as  Lords  Commissioners.  Re- 
signation of  ofSoe  into  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign  by  a  Mmistry  retiring 
in  a  body,  though  not  a  joyous  scene,  is  atteoded  with  some  consolations. 
They  probably  feel,  in  common,  that  they  have  fought  a  good  fight; 
they  know  that  the  same  fate  has  overtaken  all,  and  their  misfortune 
is  not  only  softened  by  mutual  sympathy,  but  by  the  prospect  of  going 
together  into  opposition,  and  of  returning  together  into  place.  Poor 
Thurlow  was  now  a  solitary  outcast;  he  had  brought  his  disgrace  upon 
himself  by  his  own  waywardness  and  intemperance ;  he  had  no  question 
to  agitate  before  the  public;  he  had  no  politica]  party  to  associate  with; 
he^had  lost  the  pleasures  of  office,  without  the  escitement  of  opposi- 
tion ;  and  hope  even  was  gone,  for  there  was  no  conceivable  turn  of 
parties  that  could  ever  again  bring  power  within  his  reach.  When  he 
drove  homo  from  St.  James's  to  Great  Ormond  Street  without  the  Great 
Seal,  which  had  been  his  beloved  companion  so  many  years,  he  must 
have  been  a  good  deal  dejeated. — The  only  boon  bestowed  upon  him  was 
a  remainder  of  his  peerage  to  the  sons  of  his  two  brothers,^ — and  no 
ray  of  kingly  favour  ever  after  shone  upon  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
days. 

He  soon  comported  himself,  however,  with  apparent  firmness,  and  he 
showed  a  friendly  and  generous  disposition  by  the  advice  he  now  gave 
to  Sir  John  Scott,  the  Attorney-General,  who,  having  been  advanced  by 
him,  wished  to  share  his  fall.  "  Stick  by  Pitt,"  said  the  retiring  Chan- 
cellor :  he  has  tripped  up  my  heels,  and  I  would  have  tripped  up  his  if 
I  could,  I  confess  I  never  thought  the  King  would  have  parted  with 
me  so  easily.  My  course  is  run,  and  for  the  future  I  shall  remain  neutral. 
But  you  must  on  no  account  resign  :  I  will  not  listen  for  a  moment  to 
such  an  idea.     We  should  he  looked  on  as  a  couple  of  fools  !  Your  pro- 

*  29  Pari,  Hiet.  1556. 

f  On  the  12th  of  June,  1792,  lie  was  created  Baron  Thurlow  of  Thurlow,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolt,  with  ramaindar,  on  fliilure  of  his  ovm  hoiM  male,  to  tlie 
heirs  male  of  his  brother  tlie  Bishop,  and  John  Thurlow,  Esq. 
vot.  V.  31 
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motion  is  certain,  and  it  eLall  not  be  baulked  by  any  aucb  ■wbimsical 
proceeding."     It  is  creditable  to  both,  that,  in  the  party  vicisa'' 
■which  followed,  their  intimacy  and  cordiality  remained  unabated. 


CHAPTER  CLXI. 

OP  THE  IIFE   OP  LORD  THUKLOW. 

Our  es-Chancellor  was  at  this  time  only  sistj  years  of  age,  ■with  an 
Pa  ti  1719  ITQ^T  unbroken  constitution.  Considering  his  abilities  and 
L  "    '  '  'J  reputation,  he  might,  as  an  independent  member  of 

the  legislature,  have  had  great  weight,  and  he  might  have  eontinned  to 
El  a  considerable  space  in  the  public  eye — being  of  some  seryice  to  hia 
country,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  some  additional  claim  to  the  respect 
of  posterity.  But  with  hie  office  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  his  energy. 
When  he  again  entered  tie  House  of  Lords,  he  was  like  a  dethroned 
sovereign,  and  ho  could  not  bear  his  diminished  consequence.  Seen 
without  bis  robes,  without  his  great  wig,  sitting  obscurely  on  a  back 
bench  instead  of  frowning  over  the  assembly  from  the  woolsack, — the 
Peers  were  astonished  to  discover  that  he  was  an  ordinary  mortal,  and 
were  inclined  to  revenge  themselves  for  his  former  arrogance  by  treating 
him  with  neglect.  Finding  his  alt-ored  position  so  painful,  he  rarely  took 
any  part  in  the  business  of  the  House,  and  he  migbt  almost  be  considered 
as  having  retired  from  public  life.  He  had  a  very  favourable  opportunity 
of  improving  our  institutions,  and  correcting  the  abuses  in  the  law  which 
he  had  observed  in  his  long  experience ;  but  he  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  bringing  in  bills  to  alter  the  planetary  system,  or  to  soften 
the  severity  of  the  climate, — for  he  either  believed  what  was  established 
was  perfect,  or  that  the  evils  experienced  in  the  administration  of  justice 
were  necessary  and  ght  to  bo  borne  without  murmuring.  Almost  the 
only  subject  wh  h  ex  ted  h  m  was  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade, — "  a  d  n  oua  entimentality,"  which  he  continued  to  resist  and 
to  reprobate. 

He  now  sp  nt  the  gi  at  at  part  of  his  time  at  a  villa  he  had  purchased 
near  ])ulwich  Th  ta  to  which,  in  eai'ly  life,  he  had  contracted  for 
elasdcal  literatuie,  proved  during  some  months  a  resource  to  him.  But 
l-  17Q9  I  reading  without  any  definite  object  he  found  tiresome,  and 
L  '    '  '-I   he  is  said  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  tedium  vitm. 

Hia  principal  relief  was  in  getting  young  lawyers  to  come  to  him  in  the 
evening  to  tell  him  what  had  been  going  on  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
the  morning;  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  censuring  very  freely  the 
decisions  of  his  successors.* 

■*  Mr.  teaei,  afWrworcfe  Sir  Jolin,  and  Master  of  ihe  Rolls,  ■was  his  chief 
reporter.  It  is  eurioua  tliat  Mr.  James  Allen  Park,  afterwards  a  Judge,  acted 
in  the  same  oapooity  to  Lord  Mansfield  when  retired  from  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench. 
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For  a  few  years  he  pretty  regularly  attended  the  hearing  of  appeals 
and  writs  of  error  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  refused  to  come  any  longer.* 
Having  no  penBion  or  retired  allowance,  he  did  not  consider  that  the 
public  had  any  claim  upon  his  time  :f  he  could  not  well  endure  to  appear 
as  a  subordinate  where  he  had  so  long  dictated ;  and  as  there  was  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  his  return  to  office,  he  was  indifferent  about 
keeping  up  his  law  by  acting  as  a  Judge,  In  January,  1793,  bis 
mortification  was  increased  by  seeing  the  Groat  Seal  in  the  possession  of 
his  rival  Wedderbum,  on  the  secession  of  a  large  section  of  the  Whig 
party  from  Mr,  Fos — an  event  to  which  Thurlow's  own  retirement  had 
materially  contributed. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  bring  him  back  to  the  Cabinet  as  President 
of  the  Council, — which  is  referred  to  in  the  foUowiiAg  letter  from  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  to  the  new  Chancellor : — 
"Myd'L'', 

"I  forgot  to  mention  to  you  that  on  Thursday  I  found  the  P,  es- 
tremely  hot  upon  a  project  that  I  tbinlf  right  to  advertise  you  of,  though 
perhaps  by  this  time  it  may  be  no  longer  in  hia  thoughts.  He  was  pro- 
digiously bent  upon  malting  L^  Thurlow  President,  and  seemed  very  de- 
sirous to  know  your  ideas  upon  this  subjeot.  He  is  immediately  to  go 
to  the  K.  upon  it :  in  short,  he  has  settled  the  business  with  his  usual 
ease  and  quickness.  You  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  this  springs 
from  himself,  or  whether  it  rises  from  another  source  :  you  know  he  has 
been  living  lately  with  your  predecessor.  If  Ae  (J/.  T.)  can  digest  what 
indeed  he  brought  upon  himself,  ho  is  a  match  for  an  ostrich  :  but  that 
is  his  affair.  To  talk  of  business  of  almost  equal  importance,  I  think 
your  cook  did  ybtj  well  yesterday. 

"Fver  yours  my  d' L"*  most  aff ' 

But  the  Prince  had  thought  no  mor     fh  hm              hdbn 

disliked  by  the  parties  interested ;  for  Thu     we  d    ffi     m 

although  he  had  very  little  relish  for  apte  bhhwd 

himself  in  the  house,  he  was  observed            k  ky      d  d            n    d 

He  was  even  at  a  loss  where  to  seat  h  m  h            d     q       y   he 

Governmeut  and  the  Oppositiou,     He    ook  n  n    h      mp    tan 

debates  which  arose  on  the  French  Ro            n  n    h         ^  n        h 

war  with  the  French  Eepuhlic.     In  th             n  h        ntcn    d 
himself  with  opposing  a  bill  to  increase  h      mfwhhdb      mgh 

*  I  have  been  (aTonratl  with  ilie  perusal  o  g  ti  tt       "n!i    h 

he  wrote  when  es-CLanoel!or  to  Sir  Daj  C  mpbe       h    Lt       P  h 

Court  of  SeasioQ,  respecting  the  Sootoh  ease    be         th    H  h  w    g         rj 

orediiable  auxiety  to  obtain  informatioa  Bud  b 

thej  are  of  too  technical  a  nature  to  be  gen        y  es 

f  Although  there  was  then  no  parliamei  ta  7  11  w  Ch  a 

oellors,  they  were  better  off  thau  at  presen       Th       w  w  T  h   E 

chequer,  andhad  ^ven  sinecures  to  all  his  1  ns  whi  h  h         ph  w 

now  receives  a  oommutation  of  9000i.  a  year. 

JEosslyn  MBS. ;  indorsed,  in  handwriting  of  Lord  Loughborough,  "E.  of 
Carlisle,  1798." 
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1  from  10?,  to  20?.,*  and  expressing  an  opinion  that  thero  is 
no  appeal  in  criminal  cases  from,  the  Courts  in  Scotland  to  the  House  of 
py  17Q41  ''Jords.f  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he  re- 
L  ■-■    sisted  the  attenipt  that  was  made  to  obtain  a  reversil  of 

the  atrocious  sentence  of  transportation  passed  by  the  Court  of  Justi- 
oiary,  at  Bdinburgh,  oa  Muir,  for  advocating  parliamentary  reform. J 

Out  of  office  he  continued  a  warm  partisan  of  Mr.  Hastings,  although 
he  could  hardly  have  expected  that  the  aged  and  vituperated  ex-Governor 
General  could  now  be  set  up  as  a  rival  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Thurlow's  zeal  in  defeating  the  impeachmant  was  heightened  by  hia 
antipathy  to  Burke,  with  whom  he  continued  from  time  to  time  to  have 
"passages  of  arms."  A  Committee  of  the  Howso  of  Commons,  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  length  of  the  trial,  having  pre- 
sented an  elaborate  Report  drawn  by  the  chief  manager,  which  reflected 
with  severity  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Lords  had  conducted  the 
proceedings,  and  particularly  their  practice  of  deciding  all  questions 
upon  the  admissibility  of  evidence  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law  as  declared  by  the  Judges,§  the  es-Chancellor  loudly  complained  of 
it  as  a.libel  on  the  House  of  lords,  denominating  it  "a  scurrilous  pam- 
phlet, published  by  one  Debrett  in  Piccadilly,'  — which  had  that  day 
been  put  into  his  hands,  reflecting  highly  upon  the  Judges  and  many 
-members  of  that  House.  He  said  "it  was  indecent  and  disgraceful,  and 
such  as  ought  not  to  pass  nnpunished,  as  it  viiMed  and  misrepresented  the 
conduct  of  judges  and  magistrates  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice, — an  offence  of  a  very  heinous  nature, — tending  with 
the  ignorant  aad  the  wicked  to  lessen  the  respect  due  to  the  law  itself." 

We  have  a  fuller  account  of  Burke's  retaliation  nest  day  in  the  House, 
of  Commons.  After  stating  the  attack  made  on  "  the  pamphlet  published 
by  one  Debrett  in  Piccadilly,"  he  said, — "I  think  it  impossible,  com- 
bining all  the  circumstances,  not  to  suppose  that  this  speech  does  reflect 
upon  a  Report  which,  by  order  of  the  committ«e  on  which  I  served,  I 
had  the  honour  to  present  to  this  House.  For  any  thing  improper  in 
that  Report,  I  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee  are  responsible 
to  this  House,  and  to  this  House  only.  I  am  of  opinion,  with  the  emi- 
nent person  by  whom  that  Report  is  censured,  that  it  is  necessary  at 
this  time  very  particularly  to  preserve  the  authority  of  the  Judges.    But 

*  80  Pari.  Hiat.  650.  ■[  lb.  928. 

X  20  Pari.  Hist.  1302,  1304.  The  trials  which  took  plaoe  in  Scotland  about 
that  time  cannot  now  be  read  without  amazement  and  horror, — misad  with 
praises  to  Heaven  that  we  live  in  better  times.  In  the  jear  1834,  being  a  can- 
didate b>  represent  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  parliament  I  was  reproached  for 
not  being  snffieienfly  Eberal  in  my  opinions.  I  said  troly,  that,  althoagh  At- 
torney General  to  the  Crown,  I  bad  uttered  sentimenta  for  which,  forty  years 
before,  I  should  have  been  sent  to  Botany  Bay.  "The  Martyrs'  Monument," 
on  the  Cftlton  Hill,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Muir  and  Ms  companions,  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  Bervitude  of  a  former  generation,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
present. 

I  31  Farl.  Hist.  28S. 
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the  Eeport  does  not  accuse  the  Judges  of  ignorance  ot  corruption.  What- 
ever it  says,  it  does  not  say  calumniously.  This  hind  of  ^  i-qc;  ^ 
language  belongs  to  those  whose  elorjiienoe  entitles  them  i-  '  '  '-i 
to  a  free  use  of  epithets.  It  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  respect  due  to 
the  House  of  Lords;  it  is  full  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  respect  due 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  which  (wliatever  may  he  thought  of  us 
by  some  persons)  the  weight  and  force  of  all  authorities  within  this  king- 
dom essentially  depend.  The  Report  states  grave  cause  of  complaint, 
to  the  prejudice  of  those  whom  we  represent.  Our  positions  we  support 
by  reason  and  precedent,  and  no  sentiment  which  we  have  expressed  am 
1  disposed  to  retract  or  to  soften.  Whenever  an  occasion  shall  be  regu- 
larly given  for  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Report,  I  shall  he  ready  in 
its  defence  to  meet  the  proudest  name  for  ability,  learning,  or  reputation 
\ihich  this  kingdom  can  send  forth."* 

Thurlow  reraaiaed  quiet  till  the  trial  was  at  last  to  close;  and  the 
arraignment  having  taken  place  before  one  generation,  the  judgment  was 
to  he  pronounced  by  another.  One  hundred  and  sixty  Peers  bad  walked 
iu  the  procession  the  first  day,  and  only  twenty-nine  voted  on  the  ques- 
tion of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  "  The  Great  Seal  was  borne  before  Lough- 
borough, who,  when  the  trial  commenced,  was  a  fierce  opponent  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  government;  while  Thurlow,  who  presided  in  the  court  when  it 
first  sat,  estranged  from  his  old  allies,  sat  scowling  among  the  junior 
Barons,  "f 

But  when  the  debates  upon  the  merits  began  among  the  Lords  them- 
selves, in  their  own  chamber,  the  es -Chancellor's  pugnacity  returned  in 
full  vigour,  and  he  valiantly  assailed  his  successor,  who,  formerly  and 
still  closely  connected  by  party  ties  with  Mr.  Burke,  contended  that  all 
the  charges  except  three  were  fully  established.  Thurlow  treated  all 
these  arguments  with  contempt,  and  insisted  that  even  the  charges  on 
which  six  Peers  said  "  Guilty,"  were  either  entirely  frivolous,  or  unsup- 
ported by  a  shred  of  evidence.  He  had,  on  this  occasion,  not  only  the 
majority  of  the  House,  but  the  voice  of  the  public  on  bis  side,  there 
having  been  for  some  time  a  strong  reaction  against  the  accusation  ;  and 
he  must  have  enjoyed  a  great  triumph  in  being  present  while  Lord 
Loughborough  was  compelled  to  announce  the  acquittal,  and  to  behold 
the  triumphant  Hastings,  still  standing  at  the  bar,  overwhelmed  with 
Congriitulations.J 

I'he  vulgar,  who  do  not  penetrate  the  workings  of  the  human  heart, 
were  astonished  now  to  discover  that  Thurlow,  who  had  been  a  furious 
nltra-Tory,  was  beginning  to  incline  to  the  liberal  side  in  politics.  He 
was  taken  into  favour  by  the  Prinee  of  Wales;  he  fonned  an  intimacy 
with  Lord  Moira,  a  leader  of  the  Carlton  House  party,  and  he  was  even 
disposed  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Hi.  Fox.  There  is  nothing  so 
effectual  to  reconcile  old  political,  and  even  personal  enmities,  as  a  com- 
mon hatred  of  the  Minister  for  the  time  being.    "  Idem  aentire  do  rerura 

*  81  Pail.  Hist.  605-609.  f  Maomlaj's  Esaaya,  iii.  450. 

f  Trml  of  Warren  Hastings,  publishod  by  Debrett,  1797 ;  MUl's  History  of 
India,  vol.  V.  0.  2. 
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politicarum  administro,"  is  the  foundatioii  of  Englisb,  aa  "  idem  acntiro 
de  ropublica"  was  of  Roman,  friendships.  Low  aa  tlie  Wliigs  now  were 
in  poiat  of  numbers,  from  tlie  dread  of  Jacobinism,*— Tliunow  siiowed 
strong  symptoms  of  a  wisli  to  coalesce  witb  them.  He  assisted  Lord 
Lauderdale  in  opposing  tKe  suspension  of  the  Ilabeas  Corpus  Act, 
although,  during  the  American  war,  he  scorned  all  who  had  any  scruple 
about  such  unconstitutional  measures, — and  he  divided  against  the  Go- 
vernment in  a  minority  of  11  to  119.'|" 

To  strengthen  hia  connection  with  Carlton  House, — when  the  bill  was 
passing  to  grant  the  Prince  an  annuity  on  hia  inauspicious  marriage, 
Thurlow  expressed  deep  regret  that  a  larger  allowance  was  not  proposed 
for  his  Eoyal  Highness.  He  anticipated  much  good  conduct  both  from 
the  Prince  and  ^e  Princess,  and  he  prophesied  "  that,  when  the  new 
order  of  things  was  observed,  the  generosity  of  the  nation  would  be  roused 
by  the  change,  and  they  would  readily  come  forward  and  relieve  the 
Prince  from  the  necessity  of  longer  continuing  m.  retirement  and  obscu- 
rity." The  Duke  of  Clarence  highly  complimented  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  regard  and  attachment  he  had  manifested  for  the  Prince  and 
the  Eayal  Family. J 

Thurlow  now  became  a  "flaming  patriot."  We  have  arrived  at  a 
period  of  English  history  which,  by  exaggeration,  has  been  called  "the 
Reign  of  Terror,"  and  upon  which  I  shall  often  have  to  animadvert  in 
rfritjug  the  lives  of  Loughborough,  Erskice,  and  Eldon.  Under  the 
apprehension  of  revolutionary  principles, — without  any  intention  of  per- 
manently encroaching  upon  the  constitution,  but  with  the  hope  of  adding 
to  the  strength  of  the  administration  by  spreading  alarm  over  the  nation, 
—after  the  failure  of  the  ill-advised  trials  in  which  an  attempt  was  made 
to  take  the  lives  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke  and  others,  for  following  the  ex- 
ample lately  set  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  struggling  for  parliamentary 
reform, — bUls  were  brought  in  of  a  very  stringent  character,  to  restrain 
the  holding  of  public  meetings,  to  extend  the  law  of  high  treason,  and 
to  subject  persons  found  guilty  of  seditious  libels  to  transportation  beyond 
the  seas. 

These  having  been  strenuously  resisted  by  Fos,  Grey,  and  Erskine  in 
the  House  of  Commons — when  they  reached  the  House  of  Lords  they 
found  a  bold  opponent  in  ex-Chancellor  Thurlow.  He  asked,  "Was  it 
fitting  that  a  man  should  be  subject  to  such  penalties  for  saying  it  waa 
an  abuse  that  twenty  acres  of  land  below  Old  Sarum  Hill,  without  any 
inhabitanta,  should  send  two  representatives  to  parliament  ?  All  were 
to  be  punished  who  attempted  to  create  a  dislike  to  the  established 
constitution  j  and  of  the  established  constitution  this  renowned  rotten 
borough  is  a  part.  He  waa  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  old  constitu- 
tional laws  of  the  country  were  quite  sufficient  to  put  down  offences 

*  I  heard  old  George  Hyng  say,  at  &e  dinner  ^ven  to  him  to  celebrate  the 
50tli  aDniTBrsary  of  Ma  having  sat  for  Middlesex,  alluding  to  those  times,—"  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  Whigs  would  all  have  been  held  in  one  hackney  coach. 
This  is  a  oaluinny ;  wo  sliould  have  filled  two !" 

f  81  Parh  Hist.  586.  32  Pari.  Hist.  124-139. 
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against  the  state.  New  statutes  and  severQ  penalties  he  thought  little 
caleulatcd  to  attain  the  object  proposed.  A  jni-y  wonld  be  inclined  to 
acquit  a  mischievous  libeller  rather  than  expose  him  to  te  transported 
seven  years  to  Botany  Bay.  Oruel  laws  never  conduced  to  the  safety 
of  a  prince  or  the  preservation  of  an  established  government."*'  On 
another  occasion  he  said,  "He  would  have  the  existing  law  improTed 
against  libellous  and  seditious  meetings, — which  he  had  no  doubt  might 
thus  he  put  an  end  to.  The  speeches  quoted  were  insolent  and  imperti- 
nent, but  were  they  so  dangeroos  as  to  call  for  the  proposed  enactments  ? 
It  was  the  glory  of  the  English  constitution  thatit  imposed    _  l7qM 

1  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  the    <-  '    '  '-' 


0  previous  restraint  on  the  people  in  t' 
important  privilege  of  meeting  to  discuss  grievanoes  and  petition  parliament 
for  their  redress.  That  privilege  stood  precisely  on  the  same  ground  with 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  Its  use  was  free  and  unrestrained,  but  its  abuse 
was  open  to  punishment.  Montesquieu,  in  his  '  Spirit  of  Laws,'  said  that 
'the  existence  ofpolitical  freedom  in  England  depends  on  the  unrestrained 
right  of  printing.'  If  the  people  feel  the  pressure  of  grievances,  and  may 
not  complain  of  them,  we  are  slaves  indeed.  To  declare,  therefore,  that 
'the  people  have  nothing. to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them,'  was  as  fal- 
lacious as  it  was  odious.*  There  was  no  ground  for  saying,  that  if  people 
met  to  discuss  public  questions  they  meant  to  overcome  the  legislature; 
they  might  wish  to  awaken  in  the  people  a  due  attention  to  a  subject  in- 
volving their  dearest  and  most  invaluable  rights.  During  the  fervour  of- 
the  Middlesex  election,  some  had  gone  so  ^r  as  to  declare  that  no  reso- 
lution or  act  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  of  any  validity  while  Mr, 
Willccs  was  excluded.  Subsequently  other  doctrines  had  been  broached 
equally  extravagant  and  aiarm.ing,  but  he  had  never  heard  that  bills  such 
as  the  present  were  necessary  to  restrain  them.  The  bill  about  public 
meetings  was  likewise  liable  to  the  gravest  objection  from  the  wording  of 
iis  clauses,  and  either  betrayed  great  negligence  in  those  who  framed  it, 
or  afforded  suspicion  of  its  originating  in  an  awkward  motive.  The  bill 
gave  ma^strates  the  power  of  taking  all  persons  into  custnDdy  'who 
should  hold  any  discourse  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  or  stirring  up  the 
people  to  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  person  of  his  Majesty,  or  the  ffo- 
vemmenl  and  constilution  of  this  realm  as  hy  law  estalM^ed.'  If  these 
words  were  allowed  to  stand  in  the  bill,  there  was  at  once  an  end  of  all 
discussion  with  a  view  to  parliamentary  reform.  The  inequality  between 
Yorkshire  and  Old  Sarum— each  returning  its  two  members — could  not 
be  mentioned  without  derision  and  ridicule, — which  an  ignorant  mugis- 
trate  would  construe  into  an  incitement  of  the  people  to  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  our  representative  system,  and  consequently  of '  the  gotornment 
and  constitution  as  by  law  established.'  The  worthy  magistrate  would 
dissolve  the  meeting,  and  take  all  present  into  c     '    ' 


«  82  Pari,  ffiat.  255. 

f  Sentimente  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  whioli  we  are  told  Thurlow  fiolently 
reprobated  when  it  was  uttered,  although  this  doea  cot  appear  from  tlie  Tarlia- 
mentary  History.  The  Bishop  was  cow  allowed  to  esplaia  the  expressioii  so  as 
ta  render  it  unexeeptionable. 
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Blight  be  broDght  for  excess  of  authority,  but  the  prosecutor  wouM  eome 
into  court  with  a  rope  about  his  neelr.  To  such  an  extent  did  the  bill 
go  as  to  enact  by  one  clause  that  'if  an  assembly  met  for  public  diaoua- 
sion,  should  continue  together  peaceably  to  the  number  of  twelve  one 
honv  after  proclamation  to  depart,  all  present  were  guilty  of  felony,'  and 
the  magistrate  was  ordered  to  put  them  to  death,  or  at  least  was  saved 
harmless  if  they  lost  their  liVes  in  resisting  him.  The  bill  was  founded 
on  what  was  called  the  growth  of  French  principles  in  this  tingdom. 
To  produce  such  outrages  aa  had  disgraced  France,  nothing  could  more 
directly  tend  than  violent  measures  like  the  present.  He  could  not  give 
his  assent  to  a  bill  wantonly  circumscribing  that  liberty  which  England 
had  so  loDg  enjoyed,  and  under  the  auspicious  influence  of  which  sbo 
had  so  long  flourished."  Upon  a  division,  the  minority  mustered  18 
against  107.* 

Having  failed  in  those  endeavours,  the  es-Chancellor  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Whig  leaders — without  forming  any  espress  coalition  with 
them — in  aeoeding  from  parliament;  and  during  the  two  following  ses- 
sions his  name  does  not  once  occur  in  the  parliamentary  debates. 

However,  in  the  autumn  of  1797  there  was  euddenljaprospect  (which, 
while  it  lasted,  gave  him  great  delight)  of  his  being  restored  to  his  old 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  had  fallen  into  very 
|-  -■  »n„  -,  considerable  discredit  from  the  conquests  of  the  French 

L  ■  '  '  '-J  Bepublic  on  the  Continent,  from  the  disturbed  state  of 
Ireland,  from  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet,  and  from  the  unexampled  commer- 
cial embarrassment  which  had  led  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  at 
the  Bank.  But  Mr.  Fos,  bated  by  the  King,  was  at  present  by  no  means 
popular  with  the  nation.  In  these  circumstances,  a  project  was  set  on  foot, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Prinee  of  Wales,  to  form  a  new  administration, 
from  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fos  should  both  be  eseluded,  and  of  which 
the  Earl  of  MoJra  was  to  be  the  head,  with  Tburlow  as  his  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  Sir  William  Pulteney  as  bis  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
King,  although  never  disheartened  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  began  to 
look  at  his  minister  with  soma  distrust,  and  was  not  unfriendly  to  the 
change.  But  no  confidence  was  placed  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  pro- 
posed new  chief, — Mr.  Sheridan  absolutely  refused  to  belong  to  an  ad- 
ministration excluding  Mr.  Fox, — and  the  plan,  without  maiing  more 
progress,  proved  abortive.f 

*  82  Pari.  Hist.  505-666.  The  Earl  of  Malmeslrary  gives  the  following  ae- 
oonnt  of  this  debate  in  a  letter  to  tie  Duke  of  York :  "  The  debate  in  the  House 
of  lords  began  at  five,  and  did  not  end  till  a  quarter  past  three.  The  speakers 
against  the  bill  {and  usaallj  in  oppoaition)  were  tiioee  your  Bojol  Highness 
mentioned  in  your  last  letter.  Lord  Thurlow  was  artfuljy  and  oautionBly  iiioliouB ; 
Lord  Moira  (I  am  very  sorry  to  say)  loudly  and  violently  so;  and  1  think  1  never 
Leani  a  speech  vriUi  so  mnoh  unfair  and  unprovoked  invective  against  ministers. 
It  was  evident  to  me,  from  the  manner  of  these  new  partisans  of  the  opposition, 
and  from  the  part  they  had  allotted  to  thetnealves  on  this  occasion,  that  they  have 
it  in  their  eipeatations  that  the  present  ministry  will  not  last ;  that  Fox  and  Ms 
party  will  not  be  chosen  to  aucoeed  them ;  and  that  thi^  shall  be  the  pereons  to 
fill  their  ofSoes." — Correspondence  of  Lord  Malmesburi/,  iii.  266. 

f  A  rumour  being  spread  that  Mr.  Sheridan  had  agreed  to  accept  office  untler 
this  projected  administratioD,  Lord  Moira  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  published 
in  the  newspapers,  to  contradict  it.     See  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  ii,  273,  302. 
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The  disappointed  es-Chancellor  then  carried  on  a  negotiation  on  be- 
half of  the  Princess  of  Wales  foe  a  separation  from  the  Prince ;  and  he 
appears  to  ha^o  been  very  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  her  wrongs. 
I  select  two  of  his  letters  on  this  subject  to  Lord  Chancellor  Loughbo- 
rough,  whichj  I  think,  placo  the  writer  in  a  very  amiable  point  of 


orrect  statement  of  the  difGcuIty  which  oc- 
curred to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  namely,  that  iheir  tempers  do  not  suit 
each  other,  &a.,  will  stand  nearly  thus — that  the  expression  accords  lesa 
with  the  actoal  state  of  her  mind  than  his  Royal  Highness  has  been  led 
to  suppose.  She  disclaims  all  resentment  of  any  thing  which  has  passed, 
and  entertains  the  most  cordial  disposition  to  conform  in  ajl  possible  re- 
epeeta  to  the  Prince's  pleasure ;  but  she  finds,  to  her  sorrow,  that  she 
has  the  misfortune  of  being  altogether  unacceptable  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness. Under  these  circumstances,  she  is  not  surprised  at  meeting  with 
mortiScations,  besides  the  gonstant  and  corroding  reflection  that,  how- 
ever innocently,  she  is  the  source  of  uneasiness  to  him.  So  faj^  there- 
fore, as  the  consideration  turns  upon  her  personal  happiness,  she  would 
expect  more  of  that  in  a  separate  establishment.  But  she  does  not  for- 
get that  she  has  the  honour  of  being  placed  in  the  Royal  Family  of  Great 
Britain;  and  consequently  that  she  is  t  t  I'b  ty  t  choose  her  own 
■condition,  or  to  do  more  towards  Jt  than  to  w  h  M  jeaty's  commands, 
which  she  is  ready  to  receive  with  perf      d  f  1  gratitude. 

"  For  the  rest,  considering  the  Prine  m  ,  she  regards  the 

establishment  ofiered  by  his  Royal  H  gl  ess  as  1  b  I  and  generous: 
but  the  article  in  it  which  she  values  inhn  telj  b  11  pecuniary  consi- 
derations, is  the  being  allowed  to  ese  m  h  enderneas  in  the 
care  of  her  infant  child. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  My  dear  Lord, 
"  Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

"  Thurlow. 

"Tlrarsdaj,  Dee.  14,  1797."* 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  The  Princess  agrees  that  her  sentiments  are  expressed  in  my  last 
to  your  Lordship  correctly  as  she  delivered  tbem.  But  she  repeated 
another  topic,  which  she  had  mentioned  before,  and  which,  perhaps,  I 
ought  to  have  inserted, — her  hope  that  when  the  Prince  should  notice 
the  reserve  in  which  she  proposed  to  live,  clear  of  every  appearance  which 
the  wildest  jealously  could  misinterpret  cabal,  he  would  find  himself 
more  friendly  disposed  towards  her. 

"  I  read  her  that  passage  in  your  letter  where  the  Princes  and  you 
ihiuk  it  best  for  her  to  remain  in  a  state  of  absolute  inaction,  and  to  write 
no  more  o»  the  mbject  nor  answer  without  advice.  She  expressed  great 
sensibility  of  their  goodne^  and  yours  in  favouring  her  with  your  advice, 
in  which  she  aocLuiesoes  implicitly. 
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"Perhaps  thu  zeal  she  excites  for  her  private  happiness  warps  one's 
judgment  on  the  public  part ;  but  if  I  were  not  oheclied  with  tke  authi>. 
rity  of  contrarj  opiaions,  I  should,  after  much  reflection,  pronounce 
with  confidence  that  justice,  humanity,  and  policy  combine  to  demand 
this  separation.  If  the  thing  wore  not  absolutely  dishonest  in  itself,  whioh 
it  surely  is,  can  it  be  thought  more  honourable  or  reputable  for  the 
Princes  and  the  Royal  Family  to  detain  her  in  that  wretehed  state 
whioh  the  public  regaj-ds  with  horror,  than  to  place  her  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity  ?  That  she  is  separated  in  every  offensive  sense  of  the  word, 
divorced,  is  notorious  in  a  degree  to  which  the  avowal  can  add  nothing. 
Those  who  have  opportunity  and  curiosity  to  hunt  such  anecdotes  report, 
and  it  ia  generally  believed,  that  tho  whole  art  of  tormenting  is  exhausted 
upon  her,  with  every  advantage  which  the  relations  of  husband  and  fa- 
ther can  give  it.  Surely  it  would  be  desirable  te  remove  the  sensations 
which  spring  from  this  sonroe;  and  is  there  serious  hope  of  that  but  in 
a  separation  ?  Those  who  look  np  to  the  King's  authority  and  the  conn- 
tenance  of  the  Royal  Family  for  her  protection,  will  find  it  secured  by 
this  arrangement.  There  are,  moreover,  those  who  fear  something  worse 
from  an  irritable  mind  goaded  by  despair. 

"  These  are  my  private  thoughts,  of  which,  so  far  as  relates  to  myself, 
I  should  make  no  secret ;  but  the  delicacy  of  the  subject  imposes  reserve ; 
and  particularly  that  which  you  know  is  my  fised  sentiment,  that  do 
move  can  be  made  in  the  business  but  by  royal  authority. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  My  dear  Lord, 
"  Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

"  Thuklow. 

"Sunday,  17  Dec.  1797,"* 

These  humane  efforts  were  fr  tl  and  the  controversy  continued 
to  bring  scandal  on  the  Royal  Fam  ly  and  the  nation  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Thurlow  seeing  Pitt,  whom  he  B  m  h  1  1  k  d,  again  in  the  posses- 
sion of  undisputed  power,  not  only  ab  t,  n  d  f  om  taking  part  in  the  de- 
r  17QB  1  bates  of  the  House    f  Lo  d    b  t  ceased  te  feel  any  inte- 

LA,  D.  nye-j  ^^^j  whatever  in  p  It  ,  anl  !  1  ed  that  he  had  finally 
abandoned  parliamentary  strife.  He  never  went  to  the  King's  court, 
but  he  kept  up  an  intercourse  of  civility  with  Carlton  House.  On  rare  oc- 
casions he  showed  himself  among  the  Peers,  and  espressed  an  opinion  on 
subjects  not  connected  with  faction.  In  the  year  1798,  he  delivered  a 
very  sensible  and  dispassionate  speech  against  a  bill  for  increasing  the 
assessed  taxes, — not,  in  his  old  style,  declaring  "  its  principles  te  be  ini- 
quitous, and  its  clauses  nonsensical  and  contradictory,"  but  calmly  exa- 
mining the  different  ways  and  proportions  in  which  individuals  should  be 
made  te  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  State — so  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  been  devoting  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  the  study 
j)f  finance  and  political  eooEomy.-(' 

*  Rosslja  MSS.  t  ^^  Tiirl.  Hist.  1290. 
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Tho  foIlowiDg  year  he  interposed  with  good  effect  to  support  the 
equality  and  dignity  of  the  peerage — advantageously  cTut,y  5  1799  1 
reminding  those  who  heard  him  of  his  lofty  stand    L  '  '-I 

against  the  Duhe  of  Grafton,  soon  after  his  first  entrance  into  the  House. 
The  Duke  of  Clarence  (afterwards  "VViOiam  IV.)  having  delivered  a  long 
speech  in  defence  of  the  slave  trade,  Lord  Grenville,  rising  after  him, 
said,  "  between  him  and  his  Royal  Highness  there  could  be  no  personal 
debate,  because  between  them  there  was  no  equality."  Lord  itomney 
having  spoken  to  order,  and  Lord  Granville  having  repeated  his  words, 
Lord  Thurlow  rolled  out  these  sentences  with  all  his  ancient  energy, 
graced  with  a  suavity  which  was  new  to  him  ;  "  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  'whether  it  is  the  oonstitution  of  this  House  that  we  are 
unequal  ia  our  right  to  speak  here  T  I  am  one  of  the  lowest  in  point  of 
rank.  I  contend  not  for  superiority  of  talent,  or  for  any  pretension 
whatever  above  any  of  y  u  Lo  d  h'pa.  But,  my  Lords,  I  claim  to  be 
exactly  equal  not  only  t  tb  Hut  u  personage  who  has  just  spoken, 
but  to  the  Prince  of  wal  h  m  If  f  he  were  present  in  this  House  as 
a  Peer  of  parliament.  I  kn  w  f  n  1  fferenoe  between  Peers  of  parlia- 
ment, considered  in  th  pa  1  am  nU  ij  character,  and  I  mainlain  t!iat 
the  lowest,  in  point  of  p  d  nee  wh  !e  we  are  debating  here,  is  equal 
to  the  highest.  If  rank  t  1  nt  ated  an  inequality  in  our  right  to 
speak  in  this  House,  th  ill  t  u  P  nee  who  has  lately  addressed  you 
would  have  a  far  high  gl  t  t  b  heard  than  I  pretend  to ;  but,  in 
speaking  my  sentiment  t  y  Lo  d  h  ps,  I  claim  for  my  humble  self  a 
perfect  equality  with  y  P  n  f  the  blood,  and  with  those  of  the 
highest  intellectual  position  in  this  assembly,"  He  afterwards  closed 
the  debate  by  a  violent  attack  on  the  bill,  unnecessarily  ridiculing  what 
a  bishop  had  said  who  had  tried  to  prove  tho  morality  of  the  Afticans 
by  "  their  women  wearing  petticoats," — an  article  of  dress  which  another 
Eight  Reverend  Prelate  asserted  had  been  laid  aside  by  the  opera 
dancers.  Thurlow  then  went  on  boldly  to  maintain  "  that  there  was  no 
prohibition  against  slavery  in  the  Christian  religion ;  and  that  as  we  did, 
not  pretend  to  destroy  tho  ttalus,  there  was  no  propriety  in  putting  down 
the  ancient  commerce  by  which  slaves  were  to  be  supplied  where  they 
were  wanted.  The  hill  was  altogether  miserable  and  contemptible.  A 
Society  had  sprung  up  to  civilise  the  Africans;  that  is  to  say,  they  would 
send  a  missionary  to  preach  in  a  bam  at  Sierra  Leone  to  a  set  of  negroes 
who  did  not  understand  one  word  of  his  language."  However,  we 
ought  never  to  despair  of  truth  gradually  and  finally  prevailing  among 
any  set  of  men,  however  prejudiced;  the  Lords  were  improving,  and 
there  being  now  an  equality  of  votes  on  each  side,  (36  to  36),  the  bill 
was  only  lost  by  the  maxim  of  this  House,  "  semper  preswmitur  pro 
negante" — which  sometimes  make  their  decisions  depend  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  question  is  worded.* 

*  3i  Pari.  Hiet.  1092-H41.  As  every  Peer 
bus  a  casting  iota,  some  rule  becomes  neccsss, 
of  an  equality  of  voters.  TJie  one  adopted  is 
cot  eanetioned  bj  aniajoritj. 
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Loi-d  Thurlow  did  not  again  appear  in  pntlic  till  tho  20tli  of  May, 
1801,  tlie  occasion  on  which  I  myself  saw  and  heard  him,  and  of  wiiich 
I  have  imperfectly  attempted  to  give  some  account  at  the  commencemflTit 
of  this  Bleraoir.* 

He  had  then  the  consolation  of  seeing  Mr.  Pitt  obliged  to  retire  into 
a  private  station,  and  the  woolsack  occupied  by  one  imioh  less  obnoxious 
to  him  than  his  ancient  rival :  Mr.  Addington  was  Prime  Minister,  and 
Lord  Eldon  was  Chancellor.  Thurlow'a  spirits  so  far  rallied,  that  he 
spoke  several  times  with  animation  and  efficiency.  He  opposed  a  bill  to 
indemnify  the  late  Administration  for  what  they  had  done  during  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  He  said,  "  Instead  of  a  hill  of 
indeJiinity,  it  ought  to  be  entitled  a  hill  lo  suppress  actions  for  personal 
injuries.  He  could  not  see  on  what  ground  of  policy  a  man  should  be 
imprisoned  for  eight  years  without  being  brought  to  tnal  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  withhold  his  compission  trom  pei  sOD■^  hngenng  m 
prison  for  a  series  of  years,  who  had  agiin  ind  again  waited  investigation 
of  their  conduct;  nor  could  he  resist  tlie  milinati  n  to  deem  such  men 
innocent  until  tried  and  convicted."f 

His  next  effort  was  in  favour  of  an  nli  enemy  whom,  when  Attorney 
General,  ho  had  prosecuted  and  sent  to  gaol,  and  strugtjlcd  to  place  m 
the  pillory,  hut  with  whom  he  was  now  living  on  terms  ot  peiaon'tl  mti 

The  following  extract  from  the  Diary  of  a  distinguished  political 
character,  some  years  deceased, J  giies  an  mtprosting  nccount  of  their 
first  meeting  after  the  convicted  paison  had  been,  m  iiohe  1  off  to  New- 
gate ;— 

"  Lady  Oxford,  who  then  (1801)  had  a  house  at  Ealing,  had  by  Lord 
Thurlow's  desire,  (I  believe),  but  at  all  events  with  his  acquiescence, 
invited  Home  Tooke  to  dinner  to  meet  him  :  Lord  Thurlow  never  having 
seen  him  since  he  had  prosecuted  him  when  Attorney  General  for  a  libel 
in  1778,  and  when  the  greatest  bitterness  was  shown  on  both  sides — so 
that  this  dinner  was  a  meeting  of  great  curiosity  to  us  who  were  invited 
to  it.  Sheridan  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  were  there,  the  late  Lord  Camelford, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Charles  Warren,  witii  several  others,  and  myself. 
Tooke  evidently  came  forward  for  a  display,  and  as  I  had  met  him 
repeatedly,  and  considered  his  powers  of  conversation  as  surpassing  those 
of  any  person  I  had  ever  seen  (in  point  of  skill  and  dexterity,  and,  if  at 
all  necessary,  in  lying),  so  I  took  for  granted  old  grumbling  Thurlow 
would  he  obliged  to  lower  his  top-sail  to  him — but  it  seemed  as  if  the 
very  look  and  voice  of  Thurlow  scared  him  out  of  his  senses  from  the  first 
moment — and  certainly  nothing  could  be  much  more  formidable.  So 
Tooke  tried  to  recruit  himself  by  wine,  and,  though  not  generally  a 
drinker,  was  very  drunk:  hut  all  would  not  do;  he  was  perpetually 
trying  to  distinguish  himself,  and  Thurlow  as  constantly  laughing  at 

Home  Tooke,  after  he  had  escaped  the  greater  peril  to  which  he  had 

*  Ante,  p,  i83.  f  36  Pari.  Hist.  1539.  J  Jlr.  Creevery. 
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been  exposed  by  another  Attorney  General  of  being  hanged,  Leheaded, 
and  quartered  as  a  traitor,  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  Wimbledon,  and 
thither  Thurlow  used  to  ride  from  Dulwieli,  that  he  might  pass  a  morn- 
ing with  him  in  tallting  over  the  trial  of  ffac  v.  Borne  before  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  in  discussing  some  of  the  questions  started  in  the  Enta 
«r(pos*«o.*  The  ex-Chancellor  would  likewise  occasionally  dine  with 
the  es-Parson,  and  joyously  meet  the  motley  company  there  assembled, 
— Hardy,  the  Shoemaker,  sitting  oa  one  side  of  him,  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  on  the  other. 

Home  Tooke,  though  unsuccessful  as  a  candidate  against  Mr.  Fox  at 
Westminster,  had  recently  been  returned  to  parliament  for  Old  Sarum 
by  Lord  Cameiford ;  and  a  question  having  arisen  whether,  as  a  priest 
in  orders,  he  was  disqualified  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  bill 
passed  that  House  to  declare  and  enact  that,  in  all  future  parliaments, 
no  person  who  had  been  ordained  a  priest  should  be  allowed  to  serve  as 
a  representative  of  the  people.  When  this  bill  stood  for  second  reading 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Thurlow  violently  opposed  it.  He  began 
with  the  doctrine  be  had  been  used  to  propound  in  Wilkes's  case,  respect- 
ing the  Middlesex  election,  expressing  his  astonishment  "  that  the  Com- 
mons, who  indubitably  were  the  only  judges  of  the  question  of  'who 
onght  to  sit  m  their  House,'  should,  on  this  occasion,  voluntarily  consent 
to  forego  the  exercise  of  functions  peculiarly  their  own,  and  send  up  a  bill 
to  their  Lordships  upon  the  subject  of  eligibility  to  ji  seat  among  them, — 
calling  thereby  upon  another  branch  of  the  legislature  ixt  regulate  their 
rights  and  privileges."  He  then  expressed  a  desire  to  know  who  could 
be  the  author  of  such  a  bill,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  showing  unabated 
ill-will  to  Mr.  Pitt,  by  an  invidious  eulogy  on  his  successor  : — "  At  the 
head  of  the  government,"  be  said,  "  was  now  placed  a  man  of  great 
respectability,  of  known  integrity,  of  unassotning  nianners,  not  seeking  to 
engross  all  ^e  power  of  the  state  into  his  own  hands, — who  had  discharged 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  ofSce  much  to  his  own  credit,  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  public ;  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  man  should  be 
BO  prodigal  of  bis  reputation  as  to  propose  such  an  absurd  measure.  The 
eligibility  of  a  priest  who  had  been  ordained  should  be  decided  by  a  com- 
mittee under  the  G-renville  Act.  Where  was  the  propriety  of  introducing 
a  bill  to  declare  that  a  particular  class  of  persons  are  ineligible  by  the 
common  law  to  sit  in  parliament?  It  seemed  very  hard  that  a  person 
once  ordained,  who,  from  conscientious  motives,  ceased  to  exercise 
any  clerical  function,  should  be  told  that  he  must  not  enter  any  other 
profession  because  his  priestly  character  was  indelible.  But  why  should 
this  indelible  character  disqualify  a  priest  to  sit  in  the  one  House  more 
than  in  the  other?  The  right  reverend  bench  opposite  were  very  short- 
sighted if  they  supported  this  bill,  for  it  would  speedily  lead  to  the 

*  I  have  been  inforoiecl  by  my  late  valued  friend,  Mr.  Pbilip  Coui-tenay,  who, 
when  a  hoy,  used  to  be  much  with  Home  Tooke  at  Wimbledon,  that  two  or  tbree 
years  after  this,  a  new  edition  of  the  "Diversions  of  Purlej"  passing  throngU  the 
press,  Thnrlow  asked  and  obtained  a  sight  of  the  proof  sheets — sayir^,  "  he  was 
aA*aid  he  should  not  live  tjll  the  book  was  published." 
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revival  of  the  act  for  their  expulsion  from  parliament."  He  concluded 
by  expressing  hia  high  value  for  the  franchise  of  being  eligible  to  repre- 
sent the  people  in  tho  legislature,  which  he  considered  as  wantonly 
violated  by  this  bill.  However,  he  met  with  no  support, — the  preseat 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  {become  Earl  of  Rosslyn), 
and  the  Bishop  of  Eocbester,  standing  up  for  tho  indelibility  of  orders, 
and  considering  this  to  be  apermanent  disqualification  to  represent  the 
people  in  parliament; — sothat  be  did  not  venture  on  a  division,  and  he 
allowed  the  bill  to  pass  without  further  opposition.* 

Lord  Thurlow's  last  recorded  appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  in 
rMAT4  T8fl2  1  ^^^  debate  on  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  when,  still  displaying 
L  '  '■'  his  love  for  Addingfon,  or  rather  his  unappeasable  en- 

mity to  Pitt, — in  answer  to  Lord  Grenvillo,  who  had  complained  that 
former  treaties  with  France  had  not  been  renewed,  he  said  that  "all  sub- 
sisting treaties  being  at  an  end  by  hostilities,  the  abrogation  of  these  trea- 
ties was  to  be  imputed  to  the  Government,  tahieh  had  plunged  the  country 
iiUo  the  war,  and  that  the  revival  of  treati^  depended  on  the  will  of  the 
contracting  parties."  This  defence,  however,  was  disclaimed  by  Lord 
r*  Ti  1 802-1805  1  Chancellor  EMon,  who  denied  the  position  that  all 
L       '  'J  former  treaties  not  expressly  renewed  were  to  be 

considered  abrogated,  and  declared  that  if  the  consequence  of  the  omission 
were  such  as  had  been  supposed,  an  address  should  be  voted  to  his  Ma- 
jesty fo  dismiss  his  present  Ministers  from  his  councils  for  ever.-j- 

Disgusted  by  sucn  a  repudiation  of  his  help,  or  conscious  of  decaying 
powers,  and  seeing  his  inSuenee  for  ever  lost,  he  bade  an  internal  adieu 
to  the  assembly  of  which  he  had  for  many  years  been  the  most  conspi- 
cuous member,  and  in  which  be  found  himself  reduced  to  insignificance. 
He  now  permanently  retreated  into  private  life,  spending  his  time  at  his 
villa,  with  occi^ional  excursions  to  Brightbelmstone,  to  Bognor,  to  Sear- 
borough,  and  to  Bath. 

Although  no  longer  taking  any  share  in  parliamentary  or  party  warfare, 


Lthin  a  few  months  of  his  death, 
Lch  prevailed  in  the  Eoyal  Family. 


he  continued  to  he  consulted,  till  \ 
respecting  the  unhappy  differences  whiel 

On  occasion  of  the  first  communication  of  the  charges  made  by  Lady 
Douglas  agiunst  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Prince  directed  that 
Lord  Thurlow's  opinion  should  be  taken  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed 
on  a  matter  of.  such  delicacy;  and  in  the  Diary  of  Sir  Samuel  Eomiily 
we  have  the  following  interesting  statement  of  the  interviews  which  then 
took  place  between  him  and  the  es-Chaneellor.  Having  mentioned  that 
Colonel  M'JMahon  brought  him  Iiady  Douglas's  "Narrative,"  he  thus 
proceeds ; — 

*  85  Pari.  Hist  1541. 

f  86  Pari.  Hist.  596.  The  clisdnotion  is  batweeu  treoHea  wMch,  from  their 
nature,  are  meant  to  be  permaneiit  and  perpetual,  Buoh  as  for  cession,  boundary, 
or  ©scUange  of  territory ;  and  auch  aa  &om  flieir  nature  are  estinguiabed  by 
hoatjlitiea,  auoh  as  for  commercial  intercourse.  See  Vattel,  b.  si,  c.  lii.  ^  153. ; 
Martens,  |  68. ;  Wheaton,  part  iii.  c.  li. ;  Kent's  Commentaries,  i.  177.  ;  Sutlon 
V.  Suiton,  1  Eussell  &  Mylae,'  p.  668. 
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"After  I  had  read  it,  by  the  desire  of  the  Prince  I  called  on  Lord 
Thurlow.  Colonel  M'Mahon  accorapanied  me.  Lord  rrjg,,  ic  tsoij-i 
Thurlow  had  beeu  very  ill,  which  had  been  the  cause  L       "      '  ■-! 

of  our  interview  being  postponed  for  a  week.  He  was  still  indispoaed, 
and  appeared  to  be  extremely  infirm;  he  was,  however,  in  full  pospessioa 
of  his  faculties,  and  expressed  himself,  in  the  conversation  we  had  to- 

gther,  with  that  coarse  eaorgj  for  which  he  has  long  beea  remarkable, 
e  said,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  read  all  Lady  I)ouglas's  narrative, 
it  was  written  in  so  bad  a  hand,  but  that  he  had  gone  rapidly  over  it,  and 
colleol«d  the  principal  facts  (and  in  truth  it  appeared,  from  the  ohserva- 
Ijons  he  mode,  that  no  fact  of  any  importance  had  escaped  him);  that 
lie  first  point  to  be  considered  was,  whether  her  account  were  true,  and 
that  for  himself  he  did  not  believe  it.  He  said,  that  there  was  no  com- 
position in  her  narrative  (that  was  the  expression  he  used), — no  connexion 
in  it — no  dates;  that  some  parta  of  it  were  grossly  improbable.  Ho  then 
said,  that  when  first  he  knew  the  Princess  he  should  have  thought  her 
incapable  of  writing  or  saying  any  such  things  as  Lady  Douglas  imputed 
to  her,  but  that  she  might  be  altered;  that  to  bo  sure,  it  was  a  strange 
thing  tio  take  a  beggar's  child,  but  a  few  days  old,  and  adopt  it  as  her 
own;  but,  however,  princesses  had  sometimes  strange  whims,  which  nobody 
oould  account  for;  that,  in  some  respects,  her  situation  was  deserving  of 
great  compassion.  Upon  the  whole,  his  opinion  was,  that  the  evidence 
the  Prince  was  in  possession  of  would  not  justify  taking  aay  step  on  hia 
part,  and  that  he  had  only  to  wait  and  see  what  facta  might  como  to  light 
in  future.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  employ 
a  person  to  collect  evidence  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Princess."  * 

No  other  meeting  with  Thurlow  took  place,  and  the  "Delicate  Investiga- 
tion" proceeded — the  misconduct  of  both  the  illustrious  paities  continuing 
to  outrage  the  public  long  after  he  had  left  this  world. 

Brightheimstone  was  now  his  favourite  retreat.  The  Diary  I  have  be- 
fore quoted,  for  an  account  of  his  reconciliation  with  Home  Tooke,  gives 
a  lively  representation  of  the  lifo  he  led  there  in  his  deolining  days; — 

"Another  very  curious  person  whom  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  in  the 
autumn  in  1805,  sometimes  at  the  Pavilion,  sometimes  at  other  houses 
where  the  Prince  dined,  and  repeatedly  at  his  own  houso,  was  Lord  Thur- 
low, to  whom  the  Prince  always  behaved  with  the  most  marked  attention 
and  deference. 

"Thurlow  had  declined  greatly  in  energy  from  his  encounter  with 
Home  Tooke  at  Lady  Oxford's.  Ho  used  to  read,  and  ride  out  in  the 
morning,  and  his  daughter  (Mrs.  Brown)  and  Mr.  Sneyd  the  clergyman 
were  both  always  occupied  in  procuring  any  strangers,  or  any  other  per- 
sons who  they  thought  would  be  agreeable  to  tho  old  man,  to  dice  with 
him — the  party  being  thus  ten  or  twelve  every  day,  or  more. — -I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  occasionally  there  with  my  wife,  which  was  a  civility 
we  owed  to  some  former  attentions  from  her  to  one  of  his  daughters  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  and  however  rough  he  might  be  with  men,  he 

*  Mem.  of  Sir  S.  Romilly,  ti.  125. 
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was  the  politest  person  in  tie  world  to  ladies.  These  two  or  three  houra 
of  hia  at  dinner  were  occupied  in  lying  in  wait  for  any  unfortunate  slip 
or  ridiculous  observation  that  might  be  made  by  any  of  his  male  ■visitors, 
and  whom,  when,  caught,  he  never  left  hold  of,  till  I  have  seen  the  sweat 
run  down  their  faces  from  the  scrape  they  had  got  into,  and  the  iinmerci- 
ful  exposure  he  made  of  them.  Having  seen  this  property  of  his,  I  took 
care  of  course  to  keep  clear  of  him,  and  have  often  been  extremely  amused 
in  seeing  the  figure  thoso  havo  cut  who  came  with  the  evident  intention 
oi showing  off  before  him.  Curran,  the  Irish  lawyer,  I  remember  was  a 
Btriking  instance  of  this.  I  dioed  with  him  at  Thurlow'a  one  day,  and 
he  (Thurlow)  just  made  as  great  a  fool  of  him  as  he  did  formerly  of 
Tooke. — He  was  always  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  clothes  of  the  old  fashion, 
great  cuffs  and  massy  buttons,  great  wig,  long  ruffles,  &fl.  Hia  black  eye- 
brows osceeded  in  size  any  I  have  ever  seen,  and  his  voice,  though  by  no 
means  devoid  of  melody,  was  a  kiod  of  rolling  mmmuring  thunder.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  reading,  particularly  classical,  and  was  a  very  distin- 
guished as  well  as  most  daring  oonverser.  I  never  heard  of  any  one  but 
Mr.  Hare  who  had  fairly  beat  him,  and  that  this  happened  I  know  from 
persons  who  were  present.  Hare  turned  tho  laugh  against  him  more  than 
once  at  Carlton  House  and  at  Woburn. 

"  Sir  Phiiip  Francis,  whom  I  knew  intimately,  and  who  certainly  was 
a  remarkably  quick  and  clever  man,  was  perpetually  vowing  vengeance 
against  Thurlow,  and  always  fising  his  time  (during  this  autumn  of  1805} 
for  making  'an  example  of  the  old  ruiHan,'  as  ho  called  him,  either  at 
the  Pavilion,  or  wherever  he  met  him;  but  I  have  seen  them  meet  after- 
wards, and  though  Thurlow  was  always  ready  for  battle,  Francis,  who  on 
all  other  occasions  was  as  bold  as  a  lion,  would  never  stir.  The  grudge 
he  owed  to  Thurlow  was  certmnly  not  slightly  grounded.  When  Francis, 
and  General  Olavering,  and  Monson,  were  sent  to  India  in  1773,  to  check 
Hastings  in  his  career,  their  conduct  by  one  party  in  parliament  was  ex- 
tolled to  the  skies,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Lord  Thurlow  in  the  House 
of  Lords  said,  'the  greatest  misfortune  to  India  and  to  England  was,  that 
the  ship  which  earned  these  three  gentlemen  oat  had  not  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  her  passage.' 

"Lord  Thurlow  was  induced  to  dine  with  Greorge  Johnstone,  who,  being 
the  most  ridiculous  toady  of  great  men,  and  aspirer  to  what  he  thought 
gentee!  manners,  said  to  him,  '  I  am  afraid,  my  Lord,  the  port  wine  is  not 
aa  good  as  I  could  wish,'  upon  which  Thurlow  growled  out,  '  I  have  tasted 
better.' 

"On  one  occasion  one  of  the  caterers  of  company  for  Lord  Thurlow'a 

amusement  thought  he  had  secured  a  great  card,  when  he  took  Sir , 

an  P.It.S.,  a  solemn  conceitedpedantof  great  pretension  on  very  moderate 
foundation,  to  call  upon  him.  In  mentioning  the  circumstance  afterwards. 
Lord  Thurlow  merely  observed,  'A  genikman  did  me  the  honor  to  call 
upon  me  to-day;  indeed,  Ihelieve  he  was  a  hnight!' 

"  He  was  fond  of  good  music,  and  was,  I  believe,  a  critic  in  it.  When 
he  came  into  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  he  generally  put  his  legs  up 
on  a  sofa,  and  one  of  his  daughters  played  on  the  piano-forte  somo  of 
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Handel's  muaio,  and  tLougli  he  might  aometimea  appoar  lo  be  dozing,  if 
she  plajed  carelessly,  or  muaic  he  did  not  like,  ho  immediately  roused 
himself,  and  said,  'What  are  you  doing?' 

"As  a  proof  of  the  'attention  and  deference'  above  mentioned  always 
paid  to  Lord  Thurlow  hy  the  Prince,  I  may  add  that  one  day  when  Thur- 
low  was  engaged  to  dine  at  the  Pavilion  during  the  race  week,  Sir  John 
Ladd  arrived  at  Brighton,  and  the  Prince  invited  him  to  dinner.  The 
Prince  was  in  the  room  before  Thurlow  arrived,  and  mentioned  to  one  of 
the  party  hia  fear  that  Thurlow  would  not  like  the  company,  and  when 
'the  old  Eion'  arrived  the  Prince  went  in  to  the  anteroom  to  meet  him, 
and  apologiaed  for  the  party  being  larger  than  he  had  iatended,  but  added, 
'that  Sir  John  Ladd  was  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  he  could  not  avoid 
asking  him  to  dinner;'  to  which  Thurlow,  in  his  growling  voice,  answered, 
'I  have  no  objection.  Sir,  to  Sir  John  Ladd  in  hia  proper  place,  which  I 
take  to  be  your  Eojal  Higtness's  coach-bos  and  not  your  table.' 

"One  day  at  dinner  at  his  own  house,  he  heard  one  of  the  company 
use  the  word  'ohromatic,'  as  he  thought  affectedly.  'What  does  he  sayi" 
growled  out  Thurlow,  and  made  hia  poor  victim  attempt  to  explain  hia 
meaning  in  a  manner  that  probably  cured  him  of  using  the  word  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  was  very  particular  about  the  dessert;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  I  was  present,  a  dish  of  peaches  being  brought  to  him 
which  he  found  great  fault  with,  he  had  the  whole  dessert,  which,  for 
Brighthdrmiow,  was  a  flue  one,  thrown  out  of  the  window!"* 

Again,  wo  have  the  es-Chaneellor,  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year, 
when  he  was  very  near  his  end,  presented  to  us  in  a  ^.^  ■,  c,(.o  -i 
Btriiing  manner  by  Mr.  Jemingbam,  tho  brother  of  Lord  L''*^'  ^^^^'^ 
Stafford :  — 

"  We  afterwards  dined  at to  meet  Lord  Thurlow,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Mrs.  Brown.  A  large  party  were  Msembled  there.  I  was  novor  more 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  any  one  than  with  that  of  Lord  Thurlow. 
Upon  entering  the  drawing-room,  where  he  waa  seated  on  a  aofa,  we  were 
all  involuntary  moved  to  silence,  and  there  was  a  stillness  which  the  fall 
of  a  pin  would  have  disturbed.  He  did  not  move  when  we  came  into  the 
room,  but  slightly  inclined  his  head,  which  had  before  hung  down  on  his 
breast.  He  was  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  grey  suit  buttoned  very 
loosely  about  him,  and  hanging  down  very  low;  he  had  on  a  brown  wig 
with  three  rows  of  curis  hanging  partly  over  his  shoulders..  He  was  very 
grave  and  spoke  little.  Hia  voice  is  rough,  and  his  manner  of  speaking 
slow.  Lord  Thurlow  is,  I  believe,  only  seventy-five;  but  from  his  ap- 
pearance I  should  have  thought  him  a  hundred  years  old.  His  large  black 
hoavy  eyes,  which  he  fixes  at  intervals  upon  you,  are  overshadowed  with 
perfectly  white  eyebrows,  and  his  complexion  is  pallid  and  cadaverous. 
Upon  literary  subjects  he  ordinarily  converses  with  much  seeming  plea- 
sure, but  having  been  this  morning  to  the  races  he  was  fatigued  and  said 
very  little.  At  dinner  he  drank  a  good  deal,  but  nothing  afterwards. 
,  In  the  course  of  conversation  Mr.  Mellisb  being  remarked  as  a  great 

*  Diary  of  Mr.  Oreevery. 
VOL.  V.  32 
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favourite  of  the  populaoe,  Lord  Thurlow  said,  '  They  lilie  him  as  a  brother 
blackguard;'  and  then  added,  'I  am  of  their  opinion:  I  disiilce  jour 
pious  heroes :  I  prefer  Achilles  to  Hector,  Turnus  to  ^Qeas.'  Lord 
Thurlow  has  a  surprising  memory,  and  will  not  allow  the  want  of  it  in 
any  one  else  ;  but  says  it  ia  want  of  attention,  and  not  of  memory,  that 
occasions  forgetfulneas.  Being  asked  how  long  it  was  since  he  had  beeu 
in  Norfolk,  he  replied,  'About  fifty  or  sixty  jeara  ago.'  He  went  home 
very  early,  calling  loudly  for  his  hat,  which  I  remarked  as  being  of  black 
straw,  with  a  very  low  crown,  and  the  largest  rim  I  ever  aaw-  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  in  his  observing  mind  the  moat  trifling  incidents  remain  graven. 
Thus  upon  Lady  J.  being  asked  a  second  time  at  the  end  of  dinner  whe- 
ther she  wonid  have  any  wine.  Lord  Thurlow  immediately  exclaimed  in 
agruffvoice,  'Lady  J.  drinks  no  wine  !' 

"  We  went  to-day  to  dine  at  Lord  Thurlow's,  and  upon  being  sum- 
moned from  the  drawing-room  to  dinner,  we  found  him  already  seated  at 
the  bead  of  hia  table  in  the  same  costume  as  the  day  before,  and  looking 
equally  grave  and  ill.  Lord  Bute  being  mentioned,  and  some  one  obseiT- 
ing  that  his  life  was  going  to  bo  written.  Lord  Thurlow  sharply  observed, 
'The  life  of  a  fly  would  be  as  interesting.' "  * 

Thurlow's  career  in  this  world  was  now  near  its  close.  The  year  1806 
was  remarkable  for  the  death  of  several  of  the  greatest  men  England  ever 
produced.  In  January  the  proud  spirit  of  WiUiam  Pitt,  unable  longer 
to  witness  the  utter  discomfiture  of  bis  foreign  policy,  and  the  triumph  of 
his  country's  foes,  had  fled  to  another  state  of  existence;  and  hia  illus- 
trious rival  and  successor  had  scarcely  begun  to  eserciso  the  functions  of 
the  high,  office  which,  after  such  struggles,  he  had  attained,  when  he  too 
was  summoned  away  while  forming  plans  for  the  glory  of  England  and 
for  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

A  few  hours  before  the  death  of  Charles  Jamea  Pox, — au  event  which, 
from  the  important  part  he  was  then  performing,  excited  universal  interest 
and  general  sympathy  f , — Thurlow,  who  had  formerly  filled  so  large  a 
space  in  the  public  eye,  breathed  hia  last — almost  unobserved  and  un- 
pitied.  Soon  after  the  dinners  just  referred  to,  while  he  still  remained 
at  Brightbelmstone,  he  was  suddenly  aeiaed  with  an  attack  of  illne^,  wbich 
carried  him  off  in  two  days.  I  have  not  learned  any  particulars  of  bis 
end,  but  I  will  hope  that  it  was  a  good  one.  I  trust  that,  conacioua  of 
the  approaching  change,  having  sincerely  repented  of  his  violence  of 
temper,  of  the  errors  into  wbich  he  had  been  led  by  worldly  ambition, 
and  of  the  irregularitiea  of  hia  private  life,  he  bad  seen  the  worthlessness 
of  the  objects  by  which  he  had  been  allured;  that  having  gained  the 
frame  of  mind  which  his  awful  situation  required,  he  received  the  conso- 
lations of  religion;  and  that,  in  charity  with  mankind,  he  tenderly  bade 
a  long  and  last  adieu  to  the  relations  and  friends  who  surrounded  him. — 

*  Law  Mftgasine,  vol.  vii.  90.,  "Life  of  Lord  Ttinrlow." 

f  Even  Walter  Seott,  a  bitter  political  opponent,  after  a  beautiful  tribute  to 
tte  services  of  Pitt,  exclaimed — 

"Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh 
Because  his  rival  slnmbers  nigh." 
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He  expired  on  the  12tli  of  September,  1806,  in  the  seven ty-sixti  year  of 
his  age. 

Although  the  news  of  this  event  cannot  he  said  to  have  produced  any 
deep  sensation  in  the  public  mind,  the  few  survivors  who  had  lived  with 
Thurlow  on  terms  of  intimacy  spoke  and  thought  of  him  with  respect  and 
tenderness.  I  have  pleasure  in  recording,  to  the  honour  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Wales,  that  be  immediately  sent  for  a  nephew  of  the  deceased,  then  a 
very  young  man, — kindly  made  him  an  offer  of  asaistanoe  in  any  profes- 
sion he  might  choose — spoke  of  his  uncle  as  one  whom  he  sincerely  loved, 
— a  faithful  friend  and  upright  oounciilor; — and,  lamenting  his  loss,  was 
so  much  moved  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 

Tie  ex-Chaneeilor's  remains  were  sent  privately  to  his  house  in  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster,  and  were  conveyed  thence,  with  great  funeral 
pomp,  to  the  Temple  Church;  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  the  Chiefs  of  the 
three  superior  Courts,  and  other  legal  dignitaries  and  distinguished  men, 
attending  as  mourners, — ^followed  by  almost  the  whole  profession  of 
the  law. 

Being  still  only  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  I  did  not  witness  the 
solemnity ;  but  I  welt  remember  the  account,  given  by  those  who  were 
present,  of  its  grandeur  and  imprcssiveness.  The  coffin,  with  the  name, 
age,  and  dignities  of  the  deceased  inscribed  upon  it,  and  ornamented  with 
heraldic  devices,  was  deposited  in  the  vault  under  the  soutli  aisle  of  thia 
noble  structure,  which  still  proves  to  us  the  teste  as  well  as  the  wealth 
of  the  Knights  Templars.* 

*  Here  I  saw  Thurlow  reposing,  when  nearly  forty  years  after,  at  tho  conclu- 
sion of'  funeral  rites  08  grand  aod  far  more  affecting,  I  asaiated  tu  deposit  the 
body  of  in  J  departed  friend,  Sir  William  PoUett,  by  Ms  side.' — May  I  be  allowed 
to  pay  a  passing  tribute  of  reapeet  to  the  memory  of  this  most  eminent,  amiable, 
B,ai  virtnouB  man? — If  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  prolong  his  days,  he  would 
have  afforded  a  nobler  enbjeot  for  some  future  biographer  than,  most  of  those 
whose  career  it  has  been  my  task  to  delineate.  When  he  was  prematurely  cat 
off,  the  highest  ofBoe  of  the  law  was  within  his  reach ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  Oiat, 
by  the  great  distinotion  he  would  have  acquired  as  a  ju<Ige,  as  a  statesman,  and 
as  an  orater,  a  deep  interest  would  have  been  given  to  all  the  incidents  of  his 
past  life,  wMch  they  wont  wiili  the  vulgar  herd  of  mankind,  because  he  never 
sat  on  the  beach,  nor  hod  titles  of  nobility  conferred  upon  him.  One  most  re- 
markable circumstance  would  have  been  told  respecting  Ms  rise  to  be  the  most 
popular  advocate  of  Ms  day,  to  be  Attorney  General,  and  to  be  a  powerful 
debater  in  the  House  of  Commons — that  it  was  wholly  unaccompanied  by  envy. 
Those  who  hove  outatript  their  oompetitors  hove  often  a  great  drawback  upon 
their  satisfaction,  by  observing  the  grudging  and  ill-will  with  which,  by  some, 
their  success  is  beheld.  Such  were  Follett's  inoffensive  raannera  and  unques- 
tioned superiority,  that  ail  rejoiced  at  every  step  he  attained— as  all  wept  when 
he  was  snatched  away  from  the  still  higher  honours  which  seemed  to  be  awaiting 
him.     It  ia  said — 

"Envy  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue. 

But,  like  a  shadow,  proves  the  substance  true." 
"  Fame  calls  up  calumny  and  spite. 
Thus  shadow  owes  its  birth  to  light." 
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In  the  c'.ioir  was  soon  after  placed  his  bust  in  marble,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  by  tho  Ecvereiid  Martin  Routb,  D.D.,  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford  ; — 

"  Batio  Tkttelow  a  TauMow, 

Summua  Regni  Canoellotiua, 

H\B  Bepultns  eat, 

Visit  Annis  txxv,  Menaibus  x. 

Deoesait  anno  Siliitis  Hnmanse  mdqcovi. 

IdibuB  Septembris. 

Vir  alta  mente  et  magna  prEeclitus, 

Qui 

Optimfe  de  patria  raerendi, 

Jnra  Eeclesise,  Kegts,  Ciyiuio, 

In  perioulimi  vooata 

TutntuE  est." 

This  unqualified  praise  may  be  excused  in  an  epitaph ;  but  the  bio- 
grapher, in  estimating  the  character  and  the  conduct  of  the  individual  so 
extolled,  is  bound  to  notice  his  weaknesses,  and  to  warn  others  against 
the  (anlta  which  he  committed.  Even  as  a  Judge,  the  eapaoitj  in  which 
he  appears  to  moat  advantage,  although  he  was  entirely  free  from  personal 
oocruption  or  undue  influence,  and  uniformly  desirous  to  decide  fairly,  he 
was  not  sufficiently  patient  in  listening  to  counsel,  and  he  did  not  take 
the  requisite  paina  to  extricate  the  facta  or  to  comprehend  nice  legal  dis- 
tinctions in  complicated  cases  which  came  before  him.  Without  devoting 
much  time  out  of  court  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  no  judge  can  satisfac- 
torily discharge  them,  and  Thurlow  seems  to  have  despised  the  notion  of 
reading  law  to  extend  or  keep  up  his  stock  of  professional  knowledge. 
Only  on  very  rare  occasions  would  he  take  the  trouble  ia  his  library  of 
examining  tho  authorities  cited  at  the  bar,  and  he  used  to  prepare  himself 
for  giving  judgment  in  his  way  from  Great  Ormond  Street  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  "  An  old  free  speaking  companion  of  his,  well  known  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  would  say,  'I  met  the  Great  Law  Lion  this  morning  going 

But  (nwy  may  be  conquered.  I  do  not  agree  in  tJie  seniiment  oontained  in  Pope's 
letter  to  Addison  ;  "  I  congratulate  you  upon  having  your  ehare  in  tliat  whioli 
all  tie  great  men  and  all  the  good  men  that  ever  lived  have  had  their  share  of— 
envy  and  cnlumnj.  '  To  be  uncensured  and  to  be  obscure  is  the  same  thing ;'  " — 
nor  in  the  apiiorism  of  Mr.  Burke  ;  ' '  Obloquy  ia  a  neeessarj  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  all  true  glory ;" — nor  in  the  Spuniah  proverb  to  be  found  in  Lopez 
de  V^a; 

"  Diio  un  disereto  que  era  matrimonio 
Polibio,  el  de  la  enbidia  y  el  de  la  fama 
Que  se  apartava  solo  con  la  rauerte" — 
thus  translated  by  Lord  Holland  : 

"  Envy  was  Honour's  wife,  a  wise  man  said, 

Ne'er  to  be  parted  iill  the  man  was  dead." 

There  ia  a  superlative  degree  of  exocllcnoe,  whieh,  like  that  of  superior  intel- 

ligcnec,  men  cease  to  envy,  because  they  feel  that  to  them  it  is  hopelessly  uuat^ 

tainaUe. 
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to  Westminater  and  bowed  to  liiiu,  but  he  was  ao  busy  reading  in  the 
eoach  what  hia  provider  had  supplied  him  with,  that  ho  took  no  notice  of 
me.'  "*  He  certainly  had  an  eseellent  head  for  law,  and  with  proper 
pains  he  might  have  rivalled  tho  fame  of  Lord  Nottingham  and  Lord 
Hardwicke ;  but  ho  was  contented  with  the  character  of  a  political  Chan- 
cellor, and,  so  that  ho  retained  power,  he  was  indifferent  as  to  the  opinion 
which  might  be  formed  of  him  by  hia  contemporaries  or  by  posterity. f 
He  often  treated  the  bar  with  great  rudeness,  and  his  demeanour  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  profession  sometimes  awakened  recollections  of  Jef- 
freys. A  solicitor  once  had  to  prove  a  death  before  him,  and  being  told 
upon  every  statement  he  made,  "  Sir,  that  is  no  proof,"  at  last  exclaimed, 
much  vexed,  "  My  Lord,  it  is  very  hard  that  you  will  not  believe  me ;  I 
knew  him  well  to  his  last  hour;  1  saw  him  dead  and  in  his  coffin,  my 
Lord.  My  Lord,  he  waa  my  client."  Lard  Ohaiicellor:  "  Good  God, 
air !  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  before  ?  I  should  not  have  doubted 
the  faet  one  moment ;  for  I  think  nothing  can  be  so  likely  to  kill  a  man 
as  to  have  you  for  his  attorney."! 

As  to  legal  reform,  instead  of  imitating  those  who  held  the  Great 
Seal  in  the  time  of  the  ComraonweaJth  and  soon  after  the  Revolution, 
he  not  only  originated  no  measures  of  improvement  himself,  but  he  vio- 
lently and  pertinaciously  opposed  those  which  were  brought  forward  by 
others.  Mr.  Pitt,  though  thwarted  by  Thurlow,  really  seems  to  have  had 
a  desire  to  reform  our  jurisprudence  as  well  as  our  commercial  policy, 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Kevolutiou, — when  the  terror  of 
Jacobinism  put  an  end  to  all  improvement,  and  it  was  unwisely  deter- 
mined to  try  to  cure  disaffection  by  rendering  the  Jaws  more  arbitrary. 

Of  statesmanship  Thuriow  several  times  declared,  with  much  candour 
and  truth,  that  he  knew  very  little.  Unless  when  ho  went  into  open 
oppodtion  to  the  Minister  under  whom  he  held  the  Great  Seal,  he  blindly 
adopted  whatever  measures  were  brought  forward  by  the  Government, 
supporting  them  much  leas  by  information  and  argument  than  by  zeal 
and  violence.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  very  useful  par- 
tisan— from  the  protection  be  could  afford  to  his  friends,  and  the  terror 
he  inspaed  into  his  enemies.  He  served  Lord  North  with  unwearying 
good  faith,  and  I  really  do  not  think  he  can  justly  be  accused  of  treachery 
to  Lord  Rockingham,  as,  while  in  the  Cabinet  with  that  nobleman,  he 
avowedly  led  tho  opposition  from  the  woolsack.  His  double-deling 
during  the  King's  illness  has  affixed  a  permanent  blot  upon  his  character ; 
but  his  subsequent  hostility  to  Mr.  Pitt,  though  very  intemperate  and 
wrong-headed,  oamnot  be  denominated  perfidious,  ae  it  was  openly  mani- 

*  Cr.  i.  80. 

f  Lord  Eldoo  naad  to  tie  fond  of  qnoHng  Thnrlow  ns  a  great  lawyer ;  but  this 
■was  partly  from  personal  liking,  Thurlow  haying  patronised  him  at  the  bar,  mid 
waa  partly  in  odhaa  of  Lord  Loughborough,  whom  he  despised  aa  a  Judge,  and 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  whom  he  always  wished  to  depreciate  from  the  time  when 
be  bade  adieu  to  the  King's  Benoli,  on  the  ground  that  only  Westminster  and 
Christflhorch  men  were  favoured  there," — Tmss's  Life  ofMdon. 

J  This  jest,  which  was  probably  thought  innocuous  by  the  author  of  it,  is  sniA 
to  have  ruined  the  repntalion  and  the  business  of  the  unfortunate  vicUm. 
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festod  jn  patliameut,  instead  of  working  in  secret  intrigues.  His  career 
after  he  was  deprived  of  of&oe,  must  bo  allowed  to  iiave  been  obscure 
and  inglorious, — liis  late  born  zeal  for  liberty  appearing  to  have  sprung 
from  persona]  dislike  to  the  Minister — not  from,  any  altered  view  he  had 
takan  of  the  constitutional  rights — and  having  died  away  with  the  cbance 
of  his  own  restoration  to  of&ce. 

His  judicial  patronage  was  upon  the  whole  well  exercised,  notwith- 
standing his  ocoasional  indulgence  in  personal  antipathies,  as  in  the  case 
of  Pepper  Arden.*  When  created  Lord  Chancellor  he  would  not  remove 
any  of  the  officers  appointed  by  bis  predecessors,  or  any  Commissioners 
of  Bankrupt,')'  except  one,  who  offended  him  by  applying  for  the  interest 
of  his  mistress.J  The  public  owed  to  him  the  se  v'  es  of  L  d  Kenym 
and  other  eminent  Judges;  and  he  first  discovered  and  put  n  lie  1  oe 
of  promotion,  the  greatest  lawyer  of  our  times — J  hn  S  af  w  d 
the  Earl  of  Eldon. 

In  his  ecclesiastical  appointments  he  is  said  to  ha  e  1     n  1  p 

bus,  and  to  have  been  chiefly  influenced  by  pcrs  nal  f  i  1        1 

convenience.  Yet,  forming  a  high  opinion  of  H  1  y  m  ly  fi  m 
accidentally  reading  his  Letters  to  Priestley,  he  gave  hira  a  stall  at  b-lou- 
cester,  saying  that  "  those  who  supported  the  Church  should  be  snpported 
by  it ;"  and  afterwards  recommended  him  to  the  episcopal  bench.  When 
1 7SS  1  P^^'^""'  ^^'*  dedicated  to  him  a  translation  of  ^schylus, 
[_A.D.  iiS».J  ii^  p^biyiigd  his  translations  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
Thurlow  procured  for  him  a  stall  at  Norwich,  observing  that  "he  did 
not  like  to  promote  him  earlier  for  fear  of  making  him  indolent."  He 
first  put  other  eminent  divines  in  the  line  of  high  promotion. § 

On  one  occasion,  a  considerable  living  fell  vacant  in  the  Gbaneellor's 
gift,  which  was  solicited  by  Queen  Charlotte,  and  promised  to  her  protSgi. 
The  curate  who  had  sei-ved  in  the  parish  some  years,  hearing  who  was 
likely  to  suoeeed,  modestly  applied  for  the  Chanoelior's  intercession,  that 
on  account  of  his  large  family  he  might  be  continued  in  the  curacy.  The 
expectant  rector  calling  to  return  thanks,  Thurlow  introduced  the  case 
of  the  curate,  which  he  represented  with  great  strength  and  pathos ;  but 
the  answer  was,  "  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  oblige  your  Lordship,  but 

*  Thuriow's  preference  of  BuUer  to  Pepper  Ardort  is  tlius  referred  to  by  Peter 
Piadar : — 

"And  hon&fide,  not  of  rapture  fuller, 

Thurlow  the  Seal  and  royal  cousoience  keeper 
Sees  his  prime  fayonrite,  Mister  Justice  Bailer, 

High  (iron'ii  in  Ctumcary,  grieve  the  poor  Sir  Pepper." 
■f  It  hud  been  usnal  for  a  new  Lord  Chancellor  to  have  what  woe  called  "  a 
soratoh,"^ — sweeping  away  tlia  greater  part  of  the  Beventy,  and  subatituting  his 
own  favourites. 

t  He  thus  imitated  the  conduct  of  George  II.  with  respect  to  Lady  Suffolk. 
I  Having  received  the  copy  of  an  Essay  from  a  Torksliire  parson  which  pleased 
him,  he  wrote  thus  to  him :  "  Sir, — I  return  many  thanks  for  the  Essay  you 
have  sent  me.  Give  me  leave,  in  my  turn,  to  inquire  after  your  situatioo,  and 
tow  far  that  or  your  inelination  attaches  you  to  LeeiJa  or  Yorkshire.  I  am,  Sir, 
yovr  ob'  serv'   Thokiow,— I  wish  jour  answer  in  return  of  p<«t." 
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unfortunately  I  have  promised  it  to  a  friepd."  Thurhw  :  "  Sir,  I  can- 
not make  this  gentleman  yoiir  curate,  it  is  true ;  but  I  can  make  him  the 
rector,  and  by  U — d  he  shall  have  the  living  as  bo  cannot  have  the 
curacy."  He  instantly  called  in  his  secretary,  and  ordered  the  presenta- 
tion to  he  made  out  in  favour  of  the  curate — who  was  inducted,  and  en- 
joyed the  living  many  years.* 

The  following  anecdote  is  sent  to  me  by  a  venorahle  dignitary  of  the 
Church: — "A  poor  curate,  with  some  difficulty,  (it  was  supposed  he 
fee'd  the  porter,)  obtained  admission  into  Lord  Thurlow's  House,  and 
waited  for  him  till  he  returoed  from  the  Chancery  Court.  When  Lord 
Thurlow  saw  him,  he  broke  out  in  his  usual  manner,  by  abruptly  and 
loudly  asking  him  questions.  "  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  ? 
How  came  you  here?  What  interest  have  you?  Who  sent  you? 
What  Lor^s  name  do  you  come  in  7  What  Lord's  VMTne,  I  say,  do 
you  come  in  ?"    "  Indeed,  my  Lord,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  came  to  apply 

for  the  living  of  ■ ;  but  I  have  no  interest.     I  come  in  no  Lord's 

name  but  the  Lord  of  Hosts !"  "  The  Lord  of  Hosts  !"  said  the  Chan- 
cellor.   "  The  Lord  of  Hosts  I    Well !  you  are  the  very  first  parson  that 

ever  applied  to  mo  in  (A«i  Lord's  name  before,  and  I'll  be if  you 

shan't  have  the  living," 

Of  his  oratory  I  have  given  the  most  favourable  specimens  I  oould 
select, — using  the  freedom  to  correct  his  inaccuracies  of  language;  for 
even  the  printed  reports  justify  Mr.  Butler's  remark,  that  "  though  Lord 
Thurlow  spoke  slowly  and  deliberately,  yet  his  periods  were  strangely 
confused,  and  often  ungrammatical."*  It  argues  little  for  the  taste  and 
discrimination  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  that  they  were 
listened  to  with  profound  attention,  and  produced  a  deep  effect,  fiiough 
chiefly  made  up  of  "sound  and  fury;"  while  Edmund  Burke  acquired 
the  nickname  of  the  "Binner-bell,"  by  delivering  the  finest  speeches  for 
depth  of  thought  and  beauty  of  diction  to  be  found  in  our  parliamentary 
records. 

Thurlow  himself  appears  to  have  had  a  great  contempt  for  his  audience 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  to  have  reckoned  with  daring  confidence  on 
their  ignorance.  Of  this  we  have  a  striking  instance  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Bishop  Watson,  who,  having  informed  us  that  in  a  speech  made  during 
the  King's  illness  in  1788,  respecting  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  be  Regent,  he  himself  had  quoted  a  definition  of  "  right"  from  Geio- 
Tius,  thus  proceeds  :  "  The  Chancellor  in  hia  reply  boldly  asserted  that 
he  perfectly  well  remembered  the  passage  I  had  quoted  from  Grotius, 
and  that  it  solely  respected  natural,  but  was  inapplicable  to  civil  rights. 
Lord  Loughborough,  the  first  time  I  saw  him. after  the  debate,  assured 
me  that,  before  he  went  to  sleep  that  night,  he  had  looked  into  Grotius, 
and  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  Chancellor,  in  contradicting  me,  had 
presumed  on  the  ignorance  of  the  House,  and  that  my  quotation  was  per- 

*  This  aueodote  I  have  from  a  nepkew  of  tlie  Chanoellor,  How  he  settleil  the 
mattep  with  the  Quean  1  have  not  heard,  but  we  may  suppose  that  her  Majesty 
highly  approved  of  this  equitable  decision. 

f  Eemimso.  i.  142. 
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fectly  correct.  What  miserable  shifts  do  great  men  sulimit  to  in  sup- 
porting tkeir  parties  !"* 

We  have  the  following  very  striking  representation  of  his  oratory  from 
a  skilful  rhetorician  : — "  He  rose  slowly  from  his  seat ;  he  left  the  wool- 
saflk  with  deliberation ;  but  he  went  not  to  the  nearest  place  like  ordinary 
Chancellors,  the  sons  of  mortal  men;  he  drew  back  a  pace  or  two,  and, 
standing  as  it  were  askance,  and  partly  behind  the  huge  bale  he  had 
quitted  foi  the  sca^ion,  he  began  tn  pnur  out,  first  in  a  growl,  ind  then 
m  a  clear  and  louder  loU,  the  matter  which  ho  had  to  delivei,  and  whjch, 
toi  the  most  part,  consisted  m  some  positive  assertions,  some  personal 
vituperation,  some  "sarcasms  at  classes,  some  sontLnce?  pronounced  upon 
individuals,  as  if  they  weie  stinding  before  him  tor  judgment,  sorae 
vague  mysterious  threats  of  things  purposely  not  expressed,  and  abund- 
ant protestations  of  oonst,ience  ind  duty,  in  whith  they  who  keep  tho 
oonscienees  of  K-mgs  are  somewhat  apt  to  indulge,  f 

Butler,  who  had  often  heard  him,  ascribes  to  him  a  finesse  which  I 
should  not  have  discovered  from  the  printed  report  of  his  speeches, — for 
hia  apparent  ignorance  I  should  judge  wholly  unaffected,  and  he  seems  to 
me  always  to  aim  direct  blows  against  his  adversary : — "  He  would 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  subject  in  debate,  and,  with  affected  respect, 
but  visible  derision,  to  seek  for  information  upon  it;  pointing  out,  with 
a  kind  of  dry  solemn  humour,  contradictions  and  absurdities  which  he 
professed  his  own  inability  to  esplain,  and  calling  upon  bis  advorsariea 
for  their  explanation.  It  was  a  kind  of  masked  battery,  of  tho  most 
searching  questions  and  distressing  observations;  it  often  discomfited 
his  adversary,  and  seldom  failed  to  force  him  into  a  very  embarrassing 
position  of  defence  :  it  was  the  more  effective,  as,  while  he  was  playing 
it  off,  his  Lordship  showed  he  had  command  of  much  more  formidable 
artillery," 

Lord  Thurlow  does  not  figure  in  Horace  Walpole's  list  of  noble  and 
royal  authors — never,  as  far  as  I  know,  having  taken  the  trouble  even  to 
publish  a  pamphlet  or  a  speech.  Although  be  knew  nothing  of  political 
economy,  or  of  any  acience,t  he  had  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  classics,  Latin  and  Greek.  These  studies  were  the  delight  of 
his  old  age.  When  living  in  retirement  at  Dulwicb,  he  found  some  con- 
solation for  the  loss  of  power,  and  of  political  excitement,  in  snperintend- 
ing  the  classical  education  of  his  nephews,  who  lived  under  his  roof,  and 
to  whom  he  was  very  tenderly  attached.  For  their  instruction  and 
amusement  he  would  sometimes  himself  attempt  to  translate  into 
English  verse  favoui'ite  passages  of  the  ancient  authors  they  were  read- 
ing. As  a  curious  specimen  of  his  poetical  powers  I  am  enabled  to  lay 
before  the  public  the  following  translation  of  a  Chorus,  from  the  "  Hip- 
polytus"  of  Euripides  ;§ 

•  Life  of  Watson,  221.  -j-  Lord  Brougham's  Characters,  i.  94. 

J  He  is  said  to  hate  been  very  fond  of  music,  and  to  have  nndarstood  the  theory 
of  it  perfectly,  although  the  soothing  charm  usually  imputed  to  it  does  not  seen 
to  have  operated  upon  him. 

I  The  learned  reader  will  recollect  that  the  guilty  love  of  Phjedra  for  Hip- 
polytus  had  been  disclosed  to  Lim  by  the  Nurse,  and  that  the  heroine,  on  account 
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' '  Oh,  oonM  I  those  deep  caverns  reaoh, 

Where  me,  a  ivinged  bird,  among 

The  fenther'd  riice 

Some  God  might  place  1 

And  rising  could  I  soar  along 

The  aea-wave  of  the  Adrian  beach  1 

And  by  the  Po  tny  pinions  spread, 

Where,  in.  iJieir  father's  ruddy  ware, 
Their  amber  tears  his  danghters  shed, 
Still  weeping  o'er  a  brother's  grave  I 
Or  ki  those  gardens  make  my  way, 
Where  oarol  tie  Sesperiau  maids, 
And  He,  who  rules 
The  purple  pools. 
The  sailor'a  further  course  impedes, 
The  awful  limits  of  the  sky 
Fixing,  which  Atlas  there  auafaina  1 

And  springs  ambrosial  near  the  dome 
Of  JoTe  still  water  these  rich  plains. 

Whence  to  the  Gods  their  blessings  come. 


of  the  repulse  she  met  with,  had  declared  her  determination  t^ 
I  subjoin  the  original  Chorus ; 

'Hj.t8o*DiS  vito  xtv9ftuirti-  ytvfOifia/ii, 

'ii>a  lie  rtftpoiooo*  optw 

'Ap6iit^  yofi  ini  itorttop  xvfia 
Tos  ASpHjfai  ax-tai, 
HfuJSoj'oS  6    iiSap. 


Et(  olSfia,  jtofpot  ■rpi.Taj.aii'ai 
Kopot,  taidoprof  iii!xt<f,  Soxfkuiw 
To!  ^J.f!trpo^«M(j  aiyd^. 
'EatttpiStnv  S'  ini  iuifl,6et7topoa  axtai' 
Aniaoi^ui  fdv  AoiSdv, 
"if'  o  icovm/ic&i^y  nop^nifsa;  ^i/ttifj 

Tip/ioiia  xiipUn-  oupa- 
rm  Tof  "AtTMi  exi^' 
Kfy^vaC  «'  ofiSpoalai  z^of^in 
Zipibi  utTiaBpoif  rtopi  xmrais, 
"iv  o^8nJ5upos  a^ii  ^aSsa 
XSuai  ffiSaip-ovlwr  §coi;. 
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Over  tho  seii-ragitig  ilooci, 

From  her  liappj  home  oar  Queen. 
Convey'd,  a  most  uniiappy  bride. 
In  ill-3tarr'd  -wedlook  to  be  tied ! 


Dire  both  omena ;  when  her  flight 
Left  behind  the  Cretan  knd ; 

And  wben  Athens  came  in  sight, 
Where,  on  the  Monjohion  strand, 

Tbey  tie  tlie  hawser's  twisted  end, 

And  on  the  mainland  straight  descend. 


For  imhallow'd  passion  rent, 
Planted  deep,  her  lab'ring  breast, 

Dire  disease,  which  Venas  sent, 
And,  mtJi  sore  misfortuna  prest. 

The  chord  suspended  from  tie  dome 

Of  her  ill-fated  bridal  room. 

nopSfiif,  0.  Sii  itaviiov 
Kii(ii  a'kixtVTtap  aX/iai 

OhSiov  art   otaiati 
Kojsoniji^iosarcHj  Svarttv. 
"H  yap  OTt   oii^o-fifMi, 

H  Kpjjoioi!  Ix  yS-i  Svaopfts 
'Etfiibto  xXcitai  'AS^ims,  Mou- 

Iliwxrai  itci.aiidtiM'  dfi:t'i!' 
Ejt  drtf  I'pou  te  ya-i  iSaoav. 
'Av9'  »Sf  oix  ifl^'"*  ^p"*" 

I'd;  HK)^  sattxtiAeStj. 
Xc«,(rt$  6'  tj(fpa*sAo(  oCod 

'Arto  ^u/^.^g|,'uv  jspfftanrw 
"A+tfat  A/tfi  3po:K"'' 

Aoi/'O)^  Gfvyvbi'  aafatSfOflft- 
Oa,  ^Of  «'  fiiJolat  atOatpoti/iiin 
^afcav,  aTfa^J-iiiTdoiila 
T'  dj-yiWOJi  fliptiitof  JpwSa. 
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Round  her  miOf -white  neck  alie'll  tie, 

Dreading  much  the  adverse  frown 
Of  the  GoddesB— -prising  high 

Hef  unspotted  ohoste  renown — 
And  from  her  heart  reaolTcd  to  move. 
This  only  'way,  the  pain  of  Loye." 

There  is  likewise  extant,  in  his  handwriting,  a  translation  of  the  whole 
of  the  EATPAXOMTOJiAXiA,  Or  "  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  the  Mice,"  the 
merit  of  which  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  extract : — 

Eladder-Ciieek,  his  Baoish  Majesty,  having-  vaantingly  heguu  the 
dialogue, — 

"  Him  Cbdmb-CatOh  anstrer'd  quicli  in  yocil  sounils, 
'Why,  friend,  my  birtii  demaiicl,  as  known  to  men, 
To  Goda,  and  the  fowl  who  wing  the  eky? 
My  name  is  Crumb-Gaich,  and  I  am  the  son. 
Of  Nibble-BJBouit,  ray  great-hearted  sire ; 
Liok-Mill's  my  motier.  King  Gnaw-G»mmon's  child. 
She  bore  me  in  a  hole,  and  brought  me  up 
■WiUi  figs,  and  nuta,  and  er'ry  sort  of  food. 
But  how  mEike  me  thy  fHend,  unlike  in  kind! 
Thy  iiTing  is  in  waters;  but  my  food, 
WiiatoTer  man  is  us'd  to  eat.     The  loaf 
Thrice-kneaded,  in  the  neat  round  basket  kept^ 
Bseapea  not  me,  nor  wafer,  flat  and  long, 
Mis'd  with  much  sesame,  nor  bacon-slice. 
Nor  liver,  oloth'd  in  jacket  of  white  lard, 
Nfer  cheese,  fresh  curdled  from  delieions  miO:, 
Nor  the  good  sweetmeats,  which  tie  wealthy  loTe, 
Hor  what  else  cooks  prepare  to  feast  mankind. 
Pressing  their  dishes  witJt  each  kind  of  sauce. 

Bnt  these  two  chief  I  fear  in  al!  the  earth. 

The  hawk  and  oat,  who  work  ma  heavy  woe  ; 

And  doleful  trap,  where  trea«h'roas  Death  resides.' 

Eladcbr-Chebk,  smiling  to  all  this,  replied: 

'  Upon  the  belly's  fare  thou  vauntest  high. 

My  guest!     We,  too,  have  wonders  to  behold, 

NnmberlesK,  both  by  water  and  by  sod ; 

For  to  the  frogs  the  son  of  Saturn  gave 

A  lot  amphibions,  to  leap  on  earth, 

And  under  water  hide  their  body  safe. 

If  thou  wouldst  these  explore,  Uiey  are  at  hand: 

111  take  thee  on  my  haok.'"* 

Till;  S'  ai  ^is^apncil  ^/itlSito  ^napjjotti'f ' 
TiTttE  yfj'oj  ■fovfii/v  fjjrttj,  ^ixi,  B^iw  ajtoBMi 

*tjrap«a|  ftiv  iyCj  xtx^tiaxoftai-  diti  Si  w  xovpoi 
Tpu^apffoo  itatpoi  iityax^-copoi,  ^  Si  nv  /"i^i'^p 
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The  es-Ohancellor  would  likewise  drive  away  ennui  by  writing  Latin 
verses.  The  late  Rev.  F.  Howoa,  when  a  boy  of  aisteen,  having  sent  him 
the  following  charade, — 

"  Forma  Ham  diiplioi ;  sal)  amioo  peetore,  Lector, 

Dum  legis  hiecce,  tuo,  pars  mea  prima  lat«t: 

Frieda  sit  quamyis  et  eantliiiii,  parte  secundS 

Non  est  candidior,  frigidiorve  Cloe. 
Tola  qiiidem  nigra  sum ;  yok  est  iiiihi  rauca  rudiaqne ; 
Fata  tamen  Veteres  me  oeciniaae  fernnt." 
in  two  days  his  Lordship  replied  thus  : — 

"  Quioquid  delirat  Oor  vatis  inania  qneeti, 
Candidior  tiix  est  fiigidiorque  Cloe. 
Neo  Priseis  tantilai  Btia  Oormx  ora  reaolrit. 
Si  nobis  etiain  garrula  prodit  aTis." 
Tired  of  deeper  studies,  Thurlow  became,  in  his  retirement,  a  great 
reader  of  novels;   and,  in  one  instance,  so  interested  was  he  in  the  plot, 

Tfwoao  S'  iv  }co3^vS.^  HI,  xai  cStflp^ct^o  ffputoof, 
Sijaois  xal  xapioif  xai,  iSlaitaai  TiartoSajiatai,. 
niif  S(  ^itj.oj'  itoi^j  ftf,  *6t  ti;  IpvUiv  oiScv'  ifioioi' ; 
Sot  p4v  yap  ^[.05  iiStiv  iv  vBo^lv'  aivtftp  G/£ocyf , 

"ApT'os  rptaxiUJtaria-io;  iit    cvxixXov  xavioto, 
O'SSI  rtJjtj^oiij  ■tariTtsjO/ii  Ej;ov  rtojji  eiiBano-tvfov, 
Ov  ffd/ioj  ix  tl'iifvin,  tyvx  rlnafaticvxoz^tana, 
00  *iip6(  iiioiitjmos  orti  yAuKtpMO  yaJjtxi'ot, 
00  jiffljoi'oi'  /ifAiru/Mi,  to  xai  fidxapc!  nodfovair, 
Ov6   oaa  rtpof  ^^Kvaf  /t^po^^ui^  fsv^ovrtt  ftdysipot 
KoofiovrifEf  x^it pas  apii/iant  navToBartotsw. 

Awa  fiva  itaJM  nmta,  rA  SsCSut  itaaan  In  alav, 
Ktpxot  xai  yoAiiji',  of  fiat  fiiya  itieOoi  oymjoi, 
KoL  nayiSa  afo^6talJav,  oitov  So^oc;  ni%c  riitftoi, 

Tlpb^  ^qBe  ftsi&^Oas  ^votfyfodo^  curtoi'  v^^^a' 
Htitf,  ^iijii  OiiX'^S  ^"^  -yaatipi.'  ca-ei,  xai  f^/itiJ 
IIoMji  jUaJ."  Iv  iiHvt]  xai  Ini  j;floi'i  Jaiifiat'  tSsofloii. 
A/i^(.8ioi'  yap  iSi^xt  sofi^i"  ^atpajroiai  Kpociioji, 
Saip-T^trai  xa-fci  y^v,  xai  iip'  <lia5i  oii/m  a:a?.v4i"i 

(StOlj^SlOlS    SuOMP  jliS^tpm/lf'vO  SlijUOSa  voo'ew.) 

E(  5"  ^elJifP!  K(M  fatra  SaTtfiivai,  fvxeph  ^Dti. 

Horn.  IS^itr.  24. 
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that  he  dispatched  his  groom  from  Dulwich  to  London,  after  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  for  the  concluding  volume,  that  he  might  know  the  fate  of  the 
heroine  before  trying  to  go  sleep. 

His  great  ambition  from  early  yoath,  and  through  life,  was  to  shine  in 
Oonversation,  and  in  this  department  of  genius  he  seems  to  have  met 
with  brilliant  success.  He  bad  a  stupendous  memory,  a  quick  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  a  copious  flow  of  words,  and  an  empkask  in  talk  which 
occasionally  supplied  the  place  of  epigram.  With  these  qualifications, 
if  he  had  not  made  his  fortune  in  the  law,  he  would  have  risen  to  great 
eminence  as  a  "  diner  out."  He  was  rather  fond  of  literary  society,  and, 
laying  aside  all  oiEcial  privilege,  be  boldly  descended  into  the  arena 
agdnst  controversial  gladiators.  He  received  this  high  compliment  from 
Dr.  Johnson,  while  yet  at  the  bar  :  "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  it  is  when  yoa 
come  close  to  a  man,  in  conversation,  that  you  discover  what  his  real 
abilities  are  :  to  make  a  speech  in  a  public  assembly  is  a  knack.  Now  I 
honour  Thurlow,  sir;  Thurlow  is  a  fine  fellow;  he  fairly  puts  his  mind 
to  yours."  After  his  Lordship  had  been  elevated  to  be  Chancellor,  the 
great  Lexicographer  said  to  Boswell,  "  I  would  prepare  myself  for  no 
man  in  England  but  Lord  Thurlow.  When  I  am  to  meet  him  I  should 
wish  to  know  a  day  before."  Jemmy  goes  on  to  say,  "  How  he  would 
have  prepared  himself,  I  cannot  conjecture.  Would  he  have  selected 
certain  topics,  and  considered  tbem  in  every  view,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness 
to  argue  them  at  all  points  1  And  what  may  we  suppose  these  topics  to 
have  been  ?  lonce  started  the  curious  inquiry  to  the  great  man  who  was 
the  subject  of  this  compliment :  he  smiled,  hut  did  not  pursue  it."* 

Thurlow  was  not  ill-natured  in  conversation;  and  Johnson  was  con- 
sidered a  more  terrible  opponent.  Craddock,  who  knew  both  intimately, 
says, "  I  was  always  more^afraid  of  Johnson  than  of  Thurlow ;.  for  though 
the  latter  was  sometimes  very  rough  and  coarse,  yet  the  decisive  stroke 
of  the  former  left  a  mortal  wound  behind  it,"f 

According  to  the  fashion  still  prevailing  in  bis  time,  he  used  to  have 
long  sjmposiao  sittings  after  dinner,  during  which  his  wit  was  stimulated 
by  the  brisk  circulation  of  the  bottle.  "In  the  afternoon  of  life,  con- 
viviality, wine,  and  society  unbent  his  mind.  It  was  with  Mr.  Eigby, 
Lord  Gower,  Lord  Weymouth,  Jrlr.  Dundas,  and  a  few  other  select  friends, 
that  he  threw  off  his  constitutional  severity."!  Though  by  no  means 
subject  to  the  charge  of  habitual  intemperance,  yet  from  occasional  indol- 
gence  he  sometimes  found  himself  in  scenes  which,  according  to  our  sober 
notions,  were  not  very  fit  for  a  Chancellor,  "  Returning,  by  way  of 
frolic,"  relate  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall, "  very  late  at  night,  on  horseback, 
to  Wimbledon  from  Addiscombe,  the  seat  of  Mr,  Jenkinson,  near  Croy- 
don, where  the  party  had  dined.  Lord  Thurlow,  the  Chancellor,  Ktt,  and 
Dundaa,  found  the  turnpike-gate,  situate  between  Tooting  and  Streathara, 
thrown  open.  Being  elevated  above  their  usual  prudence,  and  having  no 
servant  near  them,  they  passed  through  the  gate  at  a  brisk  pace,  without 
stopping  to  pay  the  toll,  regardless  of  the  remonstrances  and  threats  of 

■f  Cr.  i.  7d. 
I  627. 
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the  turnpike-man,  who,  rnimiog  after  them,  and  believing  them  to  belong 
to  some  highwaymen  who  had  recently  committed  some  depredation  on 
that  road,  discharged  the  contents  of  hia  blunderbuss  at  their  backs. 
Happily  he  did  no  injury.  "* 

Old  Baron  Maseres,  who  naed  to  say  that  he  was  born  on  the  day 
when  Lord  Holt  tried  Tutchiii,  the  libeller,  and  wbom  I  well  remember 
walking  about,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  the  costume  of  the  reign  of  George 
I.,  had  been  very  intimnte  with  Thurlow,  and  used  to  relate  this  anecdote 
of  him  : — "  When  Attorney  General,  for  some  reason  or  another,  by 
way  of  frolic,  he  had  disguised  himself  as  a  sailor,  and  returning  home 
very  late  at  night  through  Long  Acre,  he  waa  seized  by  a  press-gang, 
and,  his  oaths  rather  being  at  variance  with  hia  protestations  that  he  was 
a  gentleman,  they  carried  him  to  their  rendezvous  at  the  Tower.  Thence 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  hia  release — 
which,  after  many  imprecations  upon  those  who  had  deprived  him  of  his 
liberty,  thus  good-humouredly  concluded :  '  I  hope  your  Lordship  will 
not  insist  on  my  becoming  a_/bw»iasi-TO»ra,  knowing  that  I  am  abeady 
serving  his  Majesty  as  a  General  officer.'" 

There  are  a  few  of  Thurlow's  pointed  sayings  handed  down  to  ua,  but 
I  suspect  that  even  a  Boswell  could  not  have  supported  for  him  the 
repubition  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  time.  In  the  Duchess  of  Kingston's 
case,  two  learned  Doctors  of  the  Civil  Law  pouring  forth  heavily  much 
recondite  lore,  having  gravely  argued  that  the  sentence  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Court,  annulling  her  first  marriage,  was  decisive  in  her  favour, — the 
Attorney  General  was  pleased  to  remark,  that  "  the  congress  of  two 
civilians  from  Doctors'  Commons  always  reminded  him  of  the  noted 
observation  of  Cicero,  'Mirabile  videtwr  gyad  non  rideat  Haruspex  cum 
Hanispic&n  viderit.'  "f  In  the  debates  on  the  Eegency,  a  prim  Peer, 
remarkable  for  his  finical  delicacy,  and  formal  adherence  to  etiquette, 
having  cited  pompously  certain  resolutions,  which  he  said  had  been 
passed  by  a  party  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  great  distinction  at  the 
Thatched  Eouao  Tavern,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  iu  adverting  to  these,  said, 
"As  to  what  the  noble  Lord  iu  the  red  riband  told  us  that  he  had  heard 
at  the  alehouse -."  Such  strokes  of  coarse  jocularity  tell  more  cer- 
tainly in  either  House  than  the  play  of  the  most  refined  wit. — Even  whea 
in  administration,  he  affected  to  laugh  freely  at  ofhoial  men  and  practices. 
Thus,  when  on  the  woolsack,  having  mentioned  some  public  functionary 
whose  conduct  he  intimated  that  he  disapproved,  he  thought  fit  to  add, 
"  But  far  be  it  from  me  to  express  any  blame  of  any  of&cial  person, 
whatever  may  be  my  opinion ;  for  that  I  well  know  would  be  sure  to  bring 
down  upon  me  a  panegyric  on  hia  character  and  his  services  !"-^Lament- 
ing  the  great  difficulty  he  had  in  dispcsing  of  a  high  legal  situation,  he 
described  himself  as  long  hesitating  between  the  intemperance  of  A.  and 
the  corruption  of  B,,  but  finally  preferring  the  man  of  bad  temper. 
Afraid  lest  he  ahonld  have  been  supposed  to  have  admitted  the  existence 
of  pure  moral  worth,  he  added, — "  Not  but  that  there  was  a  d — d  deal 
of  corruption  in  A. 'a  intemperance." — Happening  to  be  at  the  British 

*  Wrax.  Mem.  i.  478.  -j-  De  Natui-a  Deoruiu,  lib.  i,  c.  26. 
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Museum  viewing  tlie  Townley  Marbles,  ■when  a  person  came  in  and  an- 
nounced tlie  deatb  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Thurlow  was  tcard  to  say,  "a  d — d  good 
hand  at  turning  a  period  !"  and  no  more.* 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  by  Lord  Eldoa  : — "After  dinner, 
one  day  when  nobody  was  present  but  Lord  Kenyon  and  myself,  Lord 
Thurlow  said,  '  Taffy,  I  decided  a  cause  this  morning,  and  I  saw  from 
Scott's  face  that  he  doubted  whether  I  was  right.'  Thurlow  then  stated 
his  view  of  the  case,  and  Kenyon  instantly  said,  '  Your  decision  was 
quite  right.'  '  What  say  you  to  that  ?'  asked  the  Chancellor.  I  said,  '  I 
did  not  presume  to  form  a  judgment  upon  a  case  in  which  they  both 
agreed.  But  I  think  a  fact  has  not  been  mentioned  which  may  be  mate- 
tial.'  I  was  about  to  state  the  feict  and  my  reasons.  Kenyon,  however, 
broke  in  upon  me,  and,  with  some  warmtli,  stated  that  I  was  always  so 
obstinate,  there  was  no  dealing  with  me.  '  Nay,'  interposed  Thurlow, 
'  that's  not  fair.  Ton,  Taffy,  are  obstinate,  and  give  no  reasons ;  you. 
Jack  Scott,  are  obstinate,  too  ;  but  then  you  give  your  reasons,  and  d — d 
bad  ones  they  are  1' " 

Thurlow  having  heard  that  Kenyon  had  said  to  a  party  who  had  threat- 
ened to  appeal  from  his  decision,  by  filing  a  bill  in  Chancery,  "Go  into 
Chancery  then  :  obi  m  malam  rem!" — the  nest  time  he  met  the  testy 
Chief  Justice,  he  said,  "Taffy,  when  did  yott  first  think  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  such  a  mala  res  ?  I  remember  whea  you  made  a  very  i/ood 
thing  of  it." 

Pepper  Arden,  whom  he  hated  and  persecttted,  having  been  made  a 
Welsh  Judge  by  Pitt,  and  still  continuing  to  practise  at  the  Chancery 
bar,  was  arguing  a  cause  against  his  boon  companion,  Graham,  and  some- 
thing turning  upon  the  age  of  a  lady,  who  swore  she  was  only  forty-five, 
he  said  he  was  sure  she  was  more,  and  his  antagonist  looking  dissent,  ha 
esolaimed,  so  aa  to  be  heard  by  all  present,  "  I'll  lay  you  a  bottle  of  wine 
of  it."  Tliurlow  did  not  swear  aloud,  but,  by  an  ejaculation  and  a  frown, 
called  the  unwary  counsel  to  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  he  had  com- 
mitted. Pepper  Arden. — "I  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon  ;  I  really 
forgot  where  I  was."  Thurlow. — "  I  suppose,  sir,  you  thought  you  were 
atting  on  the  bench  in  your  own  court  administering  justice  in  Wales." 
Considering  Thurlow's  relish  for  literary  society,  we  must  wonder  and 
regret  that  he  did  not  continue  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  been  so  intimate  when  they  were  fellow  pupils  in  the 
solicitor's  office;  but  he  does  not  seem  by  any  means  properly  to  have 
appreciated  the  fine  imagination,  the  quiet  humour,  the  simple  manners, 
or  the  affectionate  heart,  which  ought  to  have  attached  him  to  Cowper. 
While  the  poet  watched  with  solicitude  the  career  of  the  lawyer,  rejoicing 
at  every  step  of  his  advancement,  the  lawyer  was  quite  indifferent  to  the 
successes  or  the  sorrows  of  the  poet.  Cowper,  though  neglected  and  for- 
gotten by  his  brother  idler  of  Southampton  Row,  who  now  filled  the  most 
exalted  of&oe  in  the  kingdom,  hearing  that  he  was  laid  up  by  the  gout, 
lovingly  blind  to  all  his  faults,  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Hill:  rjiT.y  g  j^irgn  t 
— "These  violent  attacks  of  a  distemper  so  often  fatal,  L  '  'J 

*  This  last  saying  I  liave  from  a  person  mho  vae  proaent. 
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are  very  alarming  to  tlioae  wLo  estoera  and  respect  the  Chancellor  as  te 
deserves.  A  life  of  confinement  and  anxious  attention  to  important 
objects,  wtere  the  habit  ia  bilious  to  such  a  terrible  degree,  threatens  to 
bo  a  short  one ;  and  I  wish  he  may  not  be  made  a  topic  for  men  of 
reflection  to  moralise  upon,  affording  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  tran- 
sient and  fading  nature  of  all  human  accomplishments  and  attainments." 
On  Thurlow's  elevation  to  the  woolsaei,  Cowper  was  strongly  advised  to 
remind  him  of  their  former  intimacy,  but  he  declined  to  do  so  for  the 
r  T  1 S  1 78fi  1  I'sssons  expressed  in  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Un- 
L  '  '■'     win  : — "I  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 

intimation,  and  have  given  the  subject  of  it  all  my  best  attention,  both 
before  I  received  your  letter  and  since.  The  result  is,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded it  will  be  better  not  to  write.  I  know  the  man  and  his  disposition 
well ;  he  is  very  liberal  in  his  way  of  thinking, — generous  and  discerning. 
He  is  well  aware  of  the  tricks  wMoh  are  played  on  such  occasions  ;  and, 
after  fifteen  years'  interruption  of  all  intercourse  between  us,  would 
translate  my  letter  into  this  language, — '  Pray  remember  the  poor.'  This 
would  disgust  him,  because  he  would  think  our  former  intimacy  disgraced 
by  snoh  an  oblique  application.  He  has  not  forgotten  me ;  and  if  lie 
had,  there  are  those  about  him  who  cannot  come  into  bis  presence  with- 
out reminding  him  of  me  ;  and  he  is  also  perfectly  acquainted  with  my 
circumstances.  It  would,  perhaps,  give  him  pleasure  to  surprise  me  witk 
a  benefit;  and  if  be  means  me  such  a  favour,  I  should  disappoint  him  by 
asking  it."— However,  at  the  continued  instigation  of  his  friends,  be 
afterwards  sent  Thurlow  a  copy  of  his  published  poems,  by  this  time 
familiar  and  dear  to  all  men  of  taste,  with  the  following  stiff  letter  of 


"Olaey,  Buoka,  Feb.  25,  1T82. 
"  My  Lord, 

"I  make  no  apology  for  what  I  account  a  duty;  I  should  offend 
gainst  the  cordiality  of  our  former  friendship  should  I  send  a  volume 
into  the  world,  and  forget  how  much  I  am  bound  to  pay  my  particular 
respects  to  your  Lordship  upon  that  occasion.  When  we  parted,  you 
little  thought  of  hearing  from  me  again,  and  I  as  little  thought  I  should 
live  to  write  to  you,  still  less  that  I  should  wait  on  you  in  the  capacity 
of  an  author. 

"  Among  the  pieces  which  I  have  the  honour  to  send,  there  is  one  for 
which  I  must  entreat  your  pardon ;  I  mean  that  of  which  your  Lordship 
is  the  subject.*  My  heat  excuse  is,  that  it  flowed  almost  spontaneously 
from  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  a  connection  which  did  me  so 
much  honour. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  though  with  very  different  impressions  of 
some  subjects,  yet  with  the  same  sentiments  of  affection  and  esteem  as 
ever,  your  Loriihip's  faithful  and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"W".  OoWPER." 

Strange  to  say,  for  at  least  two  months  no  notice  was  taken  of  this 

*  Ante,  p.  418. 
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communication,  aa  we  learn  from  a  letter  to  another  correspondent  from 
the  poet,  who,  though  piqued  by  this  mortifying  neglect,  tried  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  it  by  recollecting  how  much  the  Chancellor's  time  was 
occupied.  Afterwords,  throngh.the  mediation  of  Hayley,  Thnrlow,  who 
Eeems  to  haye  much  admired  the  tinsel  of  this  versifier,  was  induced  to 
take  some  notice  of  the  author  of  the  The  Task  and  of  Joaw  Gilpin, 
— without  either  making  any  provision  for  him,  or  soothing  him  with 
personal  kindness.  Tet  when  Thurlow  was  out  of  office  in  the  year 
1783,  Cowper  writes  thus  tenderly  to  Mr.  Hill : — "  I  haye  an  etching 
of  the  late  Chancellor  hanging  over  the  parlour  chimney.  I  often  con- 
template it,  and  call  to  mind  the  day  when  I  was  intimate  with  the  ori- 
ginal. It  is  very  lite  him;  but  he  is  disfigured  by  his  hat,  which, 
5iough  fashionable,  is  awkward;  by  ;hia  great  wig,  the  tie  of  which  is 
h'ardrjT  discernible  in  profile;  and  by  his  band  and  gown,  which  give 
him  an  appearance  clumsily  sacerdotal.  Oar  friendship  is  dead  and 
buried." 

After  Thurlow  had  been  some  years  restored  to  office,  Cowper,  being 
again  urged  to  apply  to  him  for  some  promotion,  thus  rp^g  i-i  lygg  -i 
wrote  to  Lady  Hesketh ; — "  I  do  sot  wish  to  remind  L        ■      '  'J 

the  Chancellor  of  his  promise.  Ask  you  why,  my  cousin  ?  Because  I 
suppose  it  would  be  impossible.  He  has  no  doubt  forgotten  it  entirely, 
and  would  be  obliged  to  take  my  word  for  the  truth  of  it,  which  I  could 

not  bear.     We  drank  tea  together,  with  Mrs.  C e,  and  her  sister,  in 

King  Street,  Bloorasbury,  and  there  was  the  promise  made.  I  said, 
'  Thurlow,  I  am  nobody,  and  shall  be  always  nobody,  and  you  will  be 
Chancellor.  Tou  shall  provide  for  me  when  you  are.'  Ho  smiled,  and 
replied,  '  I  surely  will.' — '  These  ladies,'  said  I,  '  are  witnesses.'  He 
Btil!  smiled  and  said,  '  Let  them  be  so,  for  I  will  certainly  do  it.'  But, 
alas  !  twenty-four  years  have  passed  since  the  day  of  thedate  thereof, 
and  to  mention  it  now  would  be  to  upbraid  him  with  inattention  to  the 
plighted  troth.  Neither  do  I  suppose  that  he  could  easily  serve  such  a 
creature  as  I  am  if  he  would." 

Cowper  seems  to  have  persevered  in  his  resolution  not  to  claim  per- 
formance of  the  promise.  Yet,  a  few  months  after,  he  thus  j-t  „  g  -i 
writes  to  Mr.  HiU,  showing  his  disinterested  and  unabated     *-  '^ 

regard  for  hif  surly  friend  : — "  The  paper  tells  me  that  the  Chancellor 
has  relapsed,  and  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it.  The  first  attack  was  dan- 
gerous, but  a  second  must  be  more  formidable  still.  It  is  not  probable 
that  I  should  ever  hear  from  him  again  if  he  survives ;  yet,  of  what  I 
should  have  felt  for  him  had  our  connection  never  been  interrupted,  I 
still  feel  much.  Every  body  will  feel  the  loss  of  a  man  of  such  general 
importance."* 

*  Tiiurlow  was  probablj  dislnelined  to  patrouise  Cowper  from  the  part  taken 
by  the  poet  on  the  questicn  of  tlie  AMcira  slave  trade.    He  who  tliought  tlie  wn- 
dition  of  the  blacka  munh  improTOd  when  sent  from  their  own  oouatiy  to  the 
West  Indies,  mast  have  viewed  with  contempt — 
VOL.  V.  3S 
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While  Cowpor  was  thua  neglected,  the  advances  of  Hayley,  a  stranger, 
met  with  a  more  flattering  reception.  Prom  the  low  taste  for  poetry 
then  prevailing  in  Kngland,  he  was,  during  a  fleeting  spaee,  celebrated 
as  a  genius,  and  Thnrlow  was  pleased  with  being  considered  one  of  his 
patrons.  We  have,  from  the  very  amiable  but  vapid  versifier,  a  i-ather 
amusing  account  of  their  meeting  : — 

"Nov.  11. 

"  It  will,  I  know,  afford  you  pleasure  to  hear  that  I  am  engaged  to 
breakfast  with  the  Ohanoellcr,  at  eight  to-morrow  morning.  He  has 
sent  mo  a  polite  and  oordlal  invitation  by  our  friend  Oarwardine." 

"Not.  13. 

"Though  honours  are  seldom,  I  believe,  found  to  be  real  enjoyments, 
yet  I  may  truly  say  that  I  have  had  the  honour  of  breakfasting  to-day 
with  the  Chancellor,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  Breakfast,  jou  know, 
is  my  favourite  social  hour;  and  though  I  was  by  no  means  recovered 
from  an  oppreaave  eold,  yet  I  passed  a  very  pleasant  hour,  or  rather 
two,  with  this  singular  great  man.  On  my  entrance,  I  told  him  that  I 
was  particularly  flattered  in  being  admitted  at  that  friendly  hour;  for 
that  I  was  such  a  hermit,  and  such  a  humourist,  that  I  had  a  horror  of 
dining  with  a  great  man.  As  I  came  away,  he  said  he  hoped  I  would 
come  some  day  to  a  pnvate  dinner  with  him  where  there  was  no  more 
form  than  at  his  breakfast-table ;  to  which  I  replied,  that  if  I  found  his 
dinner  like  his  breakfast,  I  would  come  whenever  he  pleased."* 

Hajley,  emboldened  by  this  condescension,  sent  the  Chancellor  a 
copy  of  some  of  the  very  worst  of  his  poems,  and  immediately  received 
the  following  complimentary  answer : — "  The  Chancellor  presents  bia 
best  respects  to  Mr.  Hayley,  and  returns  him  many  thanks  for  his  poems. 
They  give  a  bi-ight  relief  to  the  subject.  William  is  mneb  obliged  to 
him,  and  Mary  more;  and,  if  it  maybe  said  without  offence,  liberty 
itself  derives  advantage  from  this  dress."  Hayley  esclaimed,  "  There's 
flattery  for  you  from  the  great  I  Can  any  poetical  vanity  wish  for 
more  rt 


"I'HB   NeQUO'S   COMPIAINT. 

"  Foro'd  from  home  and  all  ita  pleasures, 
Afric'8  coast  I  left  forlorn, 
To  increase  a  atrangar's  treaanrea. 
O'er  the  raging  billows  borne. 
"Men  from  Bngfancl  bought  and  sold  me. 
Paid  my  price  in  paltry  gold; 
But,  though  slave  they  haTO  enrolt'd  me. 
Minds  are  neter  to  be  sold." 
The  Chancellor' B  neglect  of  his  early  Mend  is  thus  ironiaally  recorded  bj 
Peter  Pindar; — 

"Yet  let  one  action  of  the  day  shine  forth 

(And  candour  loves  to  dwell  upon  my  tongue), 
Thnrlow  conld  see  a  Cowper'a  modest  worth, 
And  crown  with  fair  reward  big  moral  song," 
*  Mem.  of  Hayley,  i.  370.  f  Mem.  of  Hayley,  i.  3il9. 
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The  intercourse  betweoa  the  two  Southampton-Row  idlers  was  after- 
wards renewed.  Thurbw,  in  his  retirement,  hearing  that  Cowper  was 
engaged  in  a  blank  verse  translation  of  Homer,  expressed  to  a  common 
friend  some  regret  that  he  should  not  have  preferred  rhyme,  of  which  he 
was  so  great  a  master,  and  in  which  he  had  been  so  suocesafuL  The 
poet  thereupon,  when  he  could  no  longer  be  suspected  of  flattering  power, 
thus  addressed  the  ei-Chaneellor  : — 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  find  your  Lordship  on  the  side  of  rhyme,  remem- 
bering well  with  how  much  energy  and  Interest  I  have  heard  you  repeat 
passages  from  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  which  you  could  not  have  recited  aa 
you  did  unless  you  had  been  perfectly  sensible  of  their  music.  It  com- 
forts me,  therefore,  to  know,  that  if  you  have  an  ear  for  rhyme,  you 
have  an  ear  for  blank  verse  also.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  may  justly  com- 
plain of  rhyme  as  aa  inconvenience  in  translation,  even  though  I  assert 
in  the  sequel,  that  to  me  it  has  been  easier  to  rhyme  than  to  write  with- 
out, because  I  always  suppose  a  rhyming  translator  to  ramble,  and  always 
obliged  to  do  so." 

The  following  answer  displays  great  critical  acumen  and  depth  of 
thought : — 

"  The  scrawl  I  sent  Harry  I  have  forgot  too  much  to  resume  now. 
But  I  think  I  could  not  mean  to  patronise  rhyme.  I  have  fancied  that 
it  was  introduced  to  mark  the  measure  in  modern  languages,  because 
they  are  less  numerous  and  metrical  than  the  ancient;  and  the  name 
seems  to  impart  as  much.  Perhaps  there  was  melody  in  ancient  song 
without  straining  it  to  musical  notes,  as  the  common  Greek  pronuneia^ 
tion  J'i  said  to  have  had  the  compass  of  five  parts  of  an  octave.  But 
surely  that  word  is  only  figuratively  applied  to  modern  poetry.  Euphony 
seems  to  bo  the  highest  terra  it  will  bear.  I  have  fancied  also  that 
euph3ny  is  an  impression  derived  a  good  deal  from  habit,  rather  than 
suggestel  by  nature;  therefore,  in  some  degree,  accidental,  and  conse- 
quently conventional.  Else  why  can't  wo  bear  a  drama  with  rhyme,  or 
the  French  one  without  it  ?  Suppose  the  'Eape  of  the  Lock,'  'Wind- 
sor Forest,'  '  L' Allegro,'  '  II  Penseroso,'  and  many  other  little  poems 
which  please,  stripped  of  the  rhyme;  which  might  easily  he  done,  would 
they  please  as  well  ?  It  would  be  unfair  to  treat  rondeaus,  baUads,  and 
odes  in  the  same  manner,  because  rhyme  makes  in  some  sort  a  part  of 
the  conceit.  It  was  this  way  of  thinking  which  mado  me  suppose  that 
habitual  prejudice  would  raiss  the  rhyme,  and  that  neither  Dryden  nor 
Pope  would  have  dared  to  give  their  great  authors  in  blank  verse. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  same  sense  from  a  dead  language  and 
an  ancient  author,  which  those  of  his  own  time  and  country  conceived ; 
words  and  phrases  contract  from  time  and  use  such  strong  shades  of 
difference  from  their  original  import.  In  a  living  language,  with  the 
familiarity  of  a  whole  life,  it  is  not  eaiy  to  conceive  truly  the  actual 
sense  of  current  expressions,  much  1         f    Id         th  N    tw    1 

guagea  furnish  equipoUent  words ;  th      ph  diff      th        ynt  d 

their  idioms  still  more  widely.     But       t       It  t     tly  11  d 

requires  an  exact  conformity  in  all  th       p    ti    1  1     Is        n  m 
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bers ;  therefore  it  is  impossible.  I  really  think  at  present,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  opinion  expressed  in  your  preface,  that  a  translator  asks 
himself  a  good  question, — '  How  would  mj  author  have  expressed  the 
sentenoe  I  am  turning  Into  English  J'  for  every  idea  conveyed  in  the 
original  should  he  expressed  in  English  as  literaDy  aud  fully  as  the 
genius  and  use  and  ohai-aoter  of  the  language  will  admit  of.  You  must 
not  translate  literally, — 

'  Old  dafldy  Phccnix,  a  God-acnd  for  us  to  maiutam.' 
"  I  will  end  hy  giving  you  the  strictest  translation  I  can  invent  of  the 
speech  of  AchiUes  to  Phtenis,  leaving  you  the  double  task  of  bringing 
it  closer,  and  of  polishing  it  into  the  style  of  poetry : 

"Ah  !  Pliteiiix,  aged  father,  gueat  of  Jovel 
I  re]is]i  no  suoh  honours ;  for  my  hope 
Is  to  he  honour'd  by  Jove's  fated  will, 
Wliich  keeps  me  close  betide  ilieae  sable  ships. 
Long  as  the  breath  shall  in  my  bosom  stay. 
Or  as  my  precious  knees  retain  their  spring, 
Fortiier  I  say ;  and  caat  it  in  your  mind  1 
Melt  not  my  spirit  down  by  weeping  thus, 
And  wailing  only  for  tliat  great  man's  sake, 
Ahides ;  neittier  ought  you  love  that  man, 
Leat  I  should  hate  ^e  mend  I  love  so  well. 
With  me  united,  'lis  your  nobler  part 
To  gall  his  spirit,  who  has  galled  mine. 
With  me  reign  equal,  half  my  hououra  share. 
These  will  report;  stay  you  here  and  repose 
On  a  soft  bed;  and  with  the  beaming  mom 
Consult  we,  whether  to  go  liome  or  stay." 

Oowper  replied : — 

"  We  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  effect  of  rhyme  or  euphony  ia  the 
lighter  kinds  of  poetry.  T!ie  pieces  which  your  Lordship  mentions 
would  certainly  bo  spoiled  by  the  loss  of  it,  and  so  would  all  such.  The 
AtMA  would  lose  all  its  neatnosa  and  smartness,  and  Hodiubas  all  its 
humour.  But  in  grave  poems  of  extreme  length,  I  apprehend  that  the 
case  is  different.  I  agree  with  your  Lordship  that  a  translation  perfectly 
elose  is  impossible,  because  time  has  sunk  the  original  strict  import  of  a 
thousand  phrases,  and  we  have  no  means  of  recovering  it.  But  if  we 
cannot  be  unimpeachably  faithful,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  as  faithful  as  we  can ;  and  if  blank  verse  affords  the  fairest  chance, 
then  it  claims  the  preference." 

Thurlow,  probably  not  convineod,  sent  the  following  good-humoured 
rejoinder : — 

"  I  have  read  your  letter  on  my  journey  through  London,  and  as  the 
chaise  waits,  I  shall  be  short.  I  did  not  mean  it  as  a  sign  of  any  pro- 
soription  that  you  have  attempted  what  neither  Dryden  uor  Pope  would 
have  dared,  but  merely  a^  a  proof  of  their  addiction  to  rhyme;  for  I  am 
clearly  convinced  that  Homer  may  be  better  translated  than  into  rhyme, 
and  that  you  have  suoeeeded  in  the  places  I  have  looked  into.  But  I 
have  fancied  that  it  might  have  been  still  more  literal,  preserving  the 
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ease  of  geniime  English  and  melody,  and  soma  degree  of  that  elevation 
whioh  Homer  derives  from  siiuplieitj." 

The  soothed  bard  closed  tlie  correspondence  with  the  following  epistle, 
the  last  that  ever  passed  betweea  these  remarkable  men,  who  had  known 
each  other  half  a  century  : — 
"  My  Lord, 
"  I  haunt  you  with  letters,  but  will  trouble  you  now  with  a  short  line 
only,  to  tell  your  Lordship  how  happy  I  am  that  any  part  of  my  work 
has  pleased  you.     I  have  a  comfortable  consciousnesB  that  the  whole  has 
been  executed  with  equal  industry  and  attention,  and  am,  my  Lord,  with 
many  thanks  to  you  for  snatching  such  a  busy  moment  to  write  to  me, 
"  Your  Lordship's  obliged  and  affectionate 

"  humble  Servant, 

"WlLtlAM  COWPER."* 

Thurlow's  generous  anxiety  to  assist  Dr.  Johnson  proves  to  us  that  be 
was  capable  of  appreciatiag  real  exoeUenoe,  and  should  make  us  view 
his  own  failings  with  some  forbearance.  It  is  well  known  that  the  great 
lexicographer,  shortly  before  his  death,  felt  a  strong  desire  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  to  travel  into  Italy,  and  that,  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  his 
friends  wished  to  obtain  for  him  an  augmentation  of  his  pension  from 
Government,  The  bustling  Boswell  having  applied  on  the  subject  to  the 
Chancellor,  received  an  answer  containing  these  kind-hearted  expres- 
sions: — "I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestion;  and  I  will 
adopt  and  press  it  as  far  as  I  can.  The  best  argument,  I  am  sure,  and  I 
hope  it  is  not  likely  to  fail,  is  Dr.  Johnson's  merit.  But  it  will  be 
necessary,  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  seeing  you,  to  con- 
verse with  Sir  Joshua  on  the  sum  it  will  be  proper  to  ask — in  short,  upon 
the  means  of  setting  him  out.  It  will  bo  a  reflection  on  us  all  if  such  a 
man  should  perish  for  want  of  the  means  to  take  care  of  his  health." 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  though  himself  a  scholar,  and  well  grounded  in  political 
science,  it  must  he  confessed,  never  testified  much  respect  for  literary 
men,  refused  in  the  ooramencement  of  his  administration  to  do  any  thing 
that  might  be  construed  into  a  job.  "  The  Chancellor  called  on  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  informed  him  that  the  application  had  not  been 
successful ;  but,  after  speaking  highly  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  man  who  was 
an  honour  to  his  country,  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  let  him  know  that,  on 
granting  a  mortgage  of  his  pension,  ho  should  draw  on  his  Lordship  for 
five  or  six  hundred  pounds — explaining  the  meaning  of  the  mortgage  to 
be,  that  he  wished  the  business  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that 

*  Cowpev  referring  to  these  letters,  writ«a  to  the  Rev.  WaJter  Bagot: — "  In 
answer  to  jonr  question,  'if  I  have  hail  a  oorrespondenoe  with  the  Clianeelloc  ?'  I 
reply — Yes  I  We  eschanged  three  or  four  letters  on  the  subject  of  Homer,  or 
rallier  on  the  satgect  of  my  Preface.  He  was  doubtftil  whether  or  not  my  pre- 
ference of  blank  verse,  as  affording  opportnmty  for  a  closer  Teraion,  was  well 
founded.  On  thia  subject  he  wished  to  be  oonvmced ;  defended  rhyme  with  much 
learning  and  mnch  shrewd  reasoning,  but  at  last  allowed  me  the  hononi  of  victory, 
expres^ng  himself  in  these  words:  lam  eltarly  convinced  that  Somer  ma^  be  best 
rendered  in  blank  verse,  and  you  have  succeeded  in  lliS  pasaaget  that  I  have  looked 
mto."—Eayley's  life  of  Comper,  iii.  28, 
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Dr.  Johnson  should  appear  to  bo  under  the  least  possible  obligation." 
The  offer  was  deelined,  but  called  forth  the  followiog  effusion  of  grati- 
tude most  honourable  to  both  parties : — 

"  My  Lord — After  a  long  and  not  inattentive  observation  of  maEkind, 
|.Q  q  1701  1  the  generosity  of  your  Lordship's  offer  raises  iu  me 
[OEPT.  y,  1/C4.J  ^^^  jggg  bonier  than  gratitude.  Bounty  so  liberally 
bestowed  I  should  gladly  reoeive,  if  my  condition  made  it  necessary;  for 
to  such  a  mind  who  would  not  be  proud  to  owe  his  obligations  ?  But  it 
has  pleased  God  to  restore  me  to  so  great  a  measure  of  health,  that,  if  I 
should  now  appropriate  so  much  of  a  fortune  destined  to  do  good,  I 
should  not  myself  escape  from  the  charge  of  advancing  a  &lse  claim. 
My  journey  to  the  Continent,  though  1  once  thought  it  necessary,  was 
never  much  encouraged  by  my  physician;  and  I  was  very  desirous  that 
your  Lordship  should  be  told  of  it  by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  as  an  event 
very  uncertain ;  for  if  I  grew  much  better,  I  should  not  be  willing ;  if 
much  worse,  not  able  to  migrate.  Your  Lordship  was  first  solicited 
without  my  knowledge ;  but,  when  I  was  told  that  you  were  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  your  patronage,  I  did  not  espect  to  hear  of  a  refusal ; 
yet  as  I  have  had  no  long  time  to  brood  hope,  and  have  not  rioted  on 
im^inary  opulence,  this  cold  reception  has  been  scarce  a  disappointment ; 
and  from  your  Lordship's  kindness  I  have  received  a  benefit,  which  only 
men  like  you  are  able  to  bestow.  I  shall  now  live  mihi  carior,  with  a 
higher  opinion  of  my  own  merit."* 

Johnson,  writJBg  at  the  same  time  confidentially  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  said,  "  Many  words,  I  hope,  are  not  necessary  to  convince 
you  what  gratitude  is  excited  ia  my  heart  by  the  Chancellor's  liberality, 
aod  your  kind  offices."f 

Thurlow  afterwards  made  a  generous  atonement  for  his  rough  rejec- 
tion of  the  claims  of  another  man  of  genius.  Crabbe,  the  poet,  when 
he  first  came  to  London,  being  in  a  very  destitute  condition,  wrote  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  inclosing  him  a  short  metrical  effusion,  and  received 
for  answer  a  note,  in  which  his  Lordship  "regrett-ed  that  his  avocations 
did  not  leave  him  leisure  to  read  verses."  The  indignant  bard  addressed 
to  the  professed  contemner  of  poetry  some  strong,  but  not  disrespectful, 
lines,  intimating  that  in  former  days  the  encouragement  of  literature  had 
been  considered  as  a  duty  appertaining  to  the  illustrious  station  which 
his  Lordship  held.  Of  this  remonstrance  no  notice  whatever  was  taken 
for  a  long  time.  But  Burke  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having  mentioned 
in  Thurlow's  presence  the  genius  and  the  destitution  of  the  new  aspirant, 
and  that  he  was  about  to  enter  the  Church,  Crabbe,  to  his  great  amaze- 
ment, received  a  note  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  politely  inviting  him 
to  breakfast  the  nest  morning.  The  reception  was  more  than  courteous, 
the  Chancellor  exclaiming  in  a  frank  and  hearty  tone — "  The  first  poem 
you  sent  me,  sir,  I  ought'  to  have  noticed — and  I  heartily  forgive  the 
second."  They  breakfasted  together,  and  at  parting  his  Lordship  put  a 
sealed  paper  iuto  the  poet's  hand,  saying,  "  Accept  this  trifle,  sir,  in  the 

•  Boawell'B  Life  of  Johnson,  toI.  iv.  p.  372.  t  Ibid. 
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ae,  and  rely  oa  my  embracing  an  early  opportunity  to  serve  you 
more  aubstantially  when  I  hear  that  you  are  in  orders."  Instead  of  a 
present  of  ten  or  twenty  ponnda  as  the  dwiee,  expected,  the  paper  con- 
tained a  hanlc  not«  for  100?.,  a  supply  which  relieved  him  from  all  pre- 
sent diffionlties.  The  promise  of  a  living,  I  make  no  douht,  would  have 
been  fnlfllled,  had  not  Crabbe  soon  after  become  chaplaiu  to  the  Dake  of 
Rutland,  and  received  preferment  from  that  liberal-minded  noblem  a  • 

Thurlow  was  early  in  life  honourably  attached  to  au  accon  ]  1  sh  d 
young  lady,  Miss  Gooch — of  a  respectable  family  in  Norfolk,  bat  she 
would  not  have  him,  for  she  was  positively  afr^d  of  him."|  Ho  se  ms 
then  to  have  foresworn  matrimony. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  proceed  ;  but  I  should  g  vo  a  very 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  individual  and  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  if  I 
were  to  try  to  conceal  that  of  which  he  himself  was  not  ashamed,  and 
which  in  his  lifetime  was  known  to  all  the  world  without  occasioning 
much  censare.  Not  only  while  he  was  at  the  bar,  but  after  he  became 
Lord  Chancellor,  he  lived  openly  with  a  mistress,  and  had  a  family  by 
her,  whom  he  recognised,  and,  without  any  disguise,  brought  out  in 
society  as  if  they  had  been  hia  legitimate  children. — In  Hlce  manner,  as 
when  I  touohed  upon  the  irregularities  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  I  must  remind 
the  reader  that  every  man  is  charitably  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of 
morality  which  prevailed  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.J  Although  Mrs. 
Hervey  is  sometimes  satirically  named  in  the  "  BoUiad"  and  other  con- 
temporary publications,  her  liaison  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  seems  to 
have  caused  little  scandal.  In  spite  of  it  he  was  a  prime  favourite,  not 
only  with  George  III.  but  with  Queen  Charlotte,  both  supposed  to  be 
very  strict  in  their  notions  of  chastity ;  and  his  house  was  not  only  fre- 
quented by  his  brother  the  bishop,  but  by  ecclesiastics  of  all  degrees,  who 
celebrated  the  orthodoxy  of  the  head  of  the  law — his  love  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  his  hatred  of  I>iasentei-s.§     It  should  likewise  be 

*  Life  of  Ci-ablje,  56,  101. 

f  Her  own  words  in  extreme  old  age.  She  was  married  to  Dr.  D'TJrban,  a, 
phj-sioian  at  Sliottiaham,  tlie  father  of  the  venerable  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urbaa. 
There  was  a  relationship  between  the  Goochea  luid  ihe  Thurlowa, — and  their  in- 
tereonrBe  being  renawet!,  old  Mrs.  Goooh  used  to  call  Edward  Thurlow  "oMld," 
while  he  called  her  "mother."  She  often  related  that  Thurlow,  when  Attorney 
Heaeral,  baring  rode  over  to  Shottisham  to  visit  them,  as  he  was  taking  leave, 
aud  monnting  bis  horse,  she  said  to  him,  "Well,  child,  I  shall  live  to  see  jotl 
Lord  ChanoeUor."    His  answer  was,  "I  hope  so,  mother." 

t  Shbrtly  before  this,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  when  Prime  Minister,  lived  openly 
with  Nnucy  Parsons,  and  escorted  her  to  the  opera  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen. 
What  should  we  gay  of  such  an  outrage  on  decency  in  the  reign  of  Victoria  ] 

I  When  I  first  knew  the  profession,  it  would  not  have  been  endured  that  any 
one  in  a  judicial  situation  should  have  had  such  a  domestic  establishment  as 
ThurloB's,  but  a  m^ority  of  the  Judges  had  married  their  mistresses.  The  un- 
derstanding then  was,  that  a  man  elevated  to  the  beiiob,  if  he  had  a  mistress, 
must  either  marry  her  or  put  her  away.  For  many  years  there  has  been  no 
necessity  for  suoh  an  alternative. — The  improvement  in  public  morals,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  18th  century,  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  George  III.  and  his 
Queen,  who— though,  being  unable  to  lay  down  a  violent  rule,  or  to  bring  about 
any  sudden  change,  they  were  obliged  tfl  wink  at  the  irregiJaTities  of  tie  Lord 
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stated  in  mitigation,  tbat  lie  was  an  affectionate  parent,  and  took  great 
pains  with  the  education  and  breeding  of  his  offepring.  A  son  of  his  ia 
said  to  have  died  at  Cambridge  when  about  to  reach  the  highest  honours 
of  the  university.  His  three  daughters  accompanied  him  in  all  the  tours 
he  made  after  his  retirement  from  ofS.Qe,  and  were  in  good  society. 
Craddook  relates  that  "  one  evening  the  Miss  Thurlows  being  at  a  Hamp- 
stead  assembly,  in  returning  wero  in  some  danger  from  a  riot  at  the  door, 
and  that  they  woro  rescued  by  a  young  officer  who  handed  them  to  their 
carriage.  In  consequence  the  Lord  Chancellor  calling  upon  hini  nest 
morning  to  tiank  him,  and  finding  him  at  breakfast,  offered  to  partake  of 
it."* — Two  of  tliem  were  well  married.  The  third  made  a  love  match 
against  his  will,  anii,  though  he  was  reconciled  to  her,  he  never  would 
consent  to  see  her  husband. 

It  has  been  said  that  Thurlow  was  a  sceptic  in  religion  :  but  1  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  this  assertion,  beyond  the  lasity 
of  his  practice,  and  an  occasional  irreverence  in  his  expressions  on  reli- 
gious subjects, — which,  however  censurable,  were  not  inconsistent  with  a 
continuing  belief  in  the  divine  tiutiis  he  had  been  taught  by  his  pious 
parent-s,  A  letter  from  him  to  a  gentleman  who  had  obtained  a  prize  for 
a  theological  essay,  and  to  whom  he  gave  a  living,  displays  great  depth  of 
thinking,  and  may  be  reconciled  ta  orthodoxy ; — 

"Oct.  13,  1785. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  Essay,  which  is  well  c- 
notwithstanding  the  extent,  diffioulty,  and  delicacy  of  the  subject, 
mode  of  future  existenee  is  not  delineated  to  the  human  mind  j  although 
the  object  is  presented  to  their  hope,  and  even  reoomraended  to  their 
imagination.  Upon  this,  the  {humbler,  perhaps  the  safest,  reflection 
seems  to  be,  that  human  sense  is  capable  of  no  more,  while  perfect  Faith 
is  recommended.  Is  It  not  dangerous  to  insinuate,  that  sensible  convic- 
tion might  lessen  the  importance  of  worldly  concerns  too  much  ?  (p.  23.) 

"  Perhaps,  also,  the  speculation  is  not  free  from  danger,  when  improved 
disquisition,  enriched  imagination,  and  livelier  affection  are  distinctly 
assumed,  as  the  attMuments  of  a  state,  which  is  to  be  so  much  changed, 
that  it  cannot  be,  or  at  least  is  not,  revealed  to  the  human  sense,  (p-  12, 
15,17.) 

"Perhaps  more  is  put  upon  the  immatoriality  of  the  soul  than  the 
negative  of  a  thing  so  unknown  as  matter,  is  worth,   (p.  7.) 

"  The  observation  at  the  head  of  the  nezt  page  seems  to  dispose  of  the 
question  more  solidly  and  piously.  When  the  Philosopher  despises  a 
Heaven  on  the  other  side  of  tie  blue  mountains,  in  which  the  company 
of  a  faithful  dog  makes  a  principal  article  of  enjoyment,  is  he  sure  that 
his  visions  are  more  wise,  in  proportion  as  they  are  less  sensible  ? 

Chancellor — not  only  by  their  bright  example,  but  by  their  well-iJireoted  efforts, 
greatly  diacour^ecl  tlie  profligaoy  which  was  introduced  at  the  Restoration,  and 
which  contjnn^  with  Ettle  abatement,  till  their  time. 

*  "  An  anecdote  iutrodocei  to  prove  tiiat  Lord  Thurlow  oould  be  a  courteous 
nobleman,  aa  woU  as  an  affectionate  parent." — Orad.  i.  75. 
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"  Perhaps  the  ccrtaintj  that  God  is  good  jiffords  a  surer  Lope,  and  not 
less  distiuet. 

"  Yours,  &c.  "  Thuklow." 

There  seema  tohaveleen,  however,  a  prevalent  opinion  among  his  eon- 
temporaries,  that  he  was  las  ja  his  religious  ohservancea.  Of  this,  Burke 
took  rather  aa  unfair  advantage  during  Hastings's  trial.  Commenting 
upon  the  arrest  of  a  Baj  ah  at  the  hour  of  his  devotions,  he  said — "  It  has 
been  alleged,  in  extenuation  of  the  disgrace,  that  the  Eajah  was  not  a 
Brahmin.  Suppose  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  he  found  at  his  devotions 
(a  laugh'), — siirely  we  may  suppose  the  keeper  of  the  King's  coaaeience 
eo  employed  (renewed  laughter), — and^suppose  that,  whUe  so  employed,  he 
should  be  violently  interrupted  and  earri^  off  to  prison,  would  it  remove 
or  lessen  the  indignity  that  he  was  not  a  Bishop  ?  No  !  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor would  think  of  the  prayers  be  bad  lost,  and  bis  feelings  would  bo 
equally  acute  as  if  he  wore  lawn  sleeves  in  addition  to  the  robes  of  his 
office,  and  bis  full>bottom  wig."  The  reporter  adds,  "  Nobo  were  grave 
at  this  sally  save  the  Chancellor  himself,  who  looked  like  a  statue  of 
JuPiiEB  ToNANS,  and  cared'as  little  for  exercises  of  piety." 

tjnder  ostentatiously  rough  manners,  I  am  inolined  to  believe  that  be 
preaerved  great  kindness  of  disposition;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
if  at  last  a  little  hardened  from  being  long  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  he  was  naturally  tender-hearted.  When  still  a  young  man  he  lost 
bis  favourite  sister,  to  whom  he  bad  been  most  affectionately  attached. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  the  reader  a  most  feeling  and 
beautiful  letter,  written  by  him  to  the  physician  who  had  attended  her, 
and  who  had  announced  to  him  her  dissolution  after  a  long  and  pMnful 
illness. 

"  Dear  Doctor  Manning, 

"I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  letter,  which  I  can  almost  bring 
myself  to  call  agreeable.    Th    tw   lastl  tt       I     ce'    dfimmyb    th 
convinced  me  that  she  was  nttb  Ibyt  t        dtjte 

harrowed  me  to  reflect  on  th     p        b        d      d      I     pp        th    f     Ity 
of  all  human  things  makes    t        mm  d     t     b  1 1  b        b      ght 

myself  to  think  it  my  own       gil      ill  ft         tbdjp      tl 
every  thing  I  have  ever  set  my  h  p  I     g         It       mj  p      t 

to  withstand  any  extraordi      yfft        f         j       tl  Ifbtl 

forgot  myself  in  this  insta  My       t     w  g  1    ly  bl    t 

me,  and  I  was  equally  assid  t        h      f       i  b  p       d      It 

vafing  her  affection.     The        tch  1      d    f    t        th  t  I  waa 

unhappy  before. 

"  But  it  is  foolish  to  tr    bl   y      with      y  m  f  th        I  t 

omit,  however,  expressing  my         b  1  tj    f  y       t    d        ss      d    tt 
to  her,  and  my  perfect  satisfeot  y         k  11  and  m  t,hty  lull 

and  gloomy  satisfaction,  but  it  is  all  the  ablest  and  kindest  physicians 
can  expect  in  so  melancholy  an  hour. 

"Im  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

"  Your  most  obbged  and  obedient  Servant, 
"Inner  Temple,  Friday."*  "E.  Tbuhlow. 

*  WrittOB  aliout  1768. 
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Lord  Thurlow  was  very  kind  to  his  brothers.  For  one  of  them  he 
obtained  suooesaively  the  great  living  of  Stanhope,  the  Mastership  of 
the  Temple,  the  Deanery  of  Rochester,  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  the 
Eishoprie  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Bishopric  of  Durham.  Oq  a  son  of  this 
brother  he  conferred  a  sinecure  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  which  a 
compensation  is  now  received  of  9,OO0Z.  a  year.  He  provided,  likewise, 
very  amply  for  his  other  kinsmen.  What  more  proved  the  goodness  of 
his  disposition  was,  that,  notwithBtandingoccasionalguatsof  passion,  which 
they  were  a  little  afraid  of,  be  continued  to  live  with  them  all  on  terma 
of  great  familiarity.  Soon  after  he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor,  he  ad- 
dressed bis  clerical  brother  in  the  following  terms  : — "  Tom,  there  is  to 
be  a  drawing-room  on  Thursday,  when  1  am  obliged  to  attend;  and  as  I 
have  purchased  Lord  Bathurst's  coach,  but  have  no  leisure  to  give  orders 
about  the  necessary  alterations,  do  you  see  and  get  al!  ready  for  me." 
The  Bishop  forgot  to  get  the  arms  altered,  and  the  Earl's  coronet  reduced 
to  a  Baron's.  Afraid  of  a  storm,  he  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  ordering 
the  door  to  be  opened  aa  soon  as  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  house,  and 
held  open  till  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  seated,  who  having  examined  the 
interior,  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  most  kindly  exclaimed,  "  Brother, 
the  whole  is  fiaished  entirely  to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  thank  you."*  The 
same  expedient  was  resorted  to  again  at  his  return  from  St.  James's, 
and  by  the  next  levee-day  the  carriage  was  altered  according  to  tho  ruloa 
of  heraldry. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  more  than  once  to  Thnrlow's  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  particularly  to  his  dark  complexion  and  bi\shy 
eye-brows.  O'Keefe,  the  famous  farce  writer,  has  left  us  a  little  portrait 
of  him  shortly  before  he  was  removed  from  ofB.ce,  at  a  moment  when  he 
must  have  been  suffering  from  bodily  pain  : — "  I  saw  Lord  Thurlow  in 
court  :^  he  was  thin,  and  seemed  not  well  in  health ;  he  leaned  forward 
with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  which  were  spread  wide,  and  bis  hands 
clutched  in  each  other.  He  had  on  a  large  three-cocked  hat.  His  voice 
was  good,  and  he  spoke  in  the  usual  Judge  style,  easy  and  familial." 
But,  generally  speaking,  although  pretending  to  despise  the  opinion  of 
others,  he  was  acting  a  part,  and  his  aspect  was  more  solemn  and  im- 
posing than  almost  any  other  person's  in  public  life — which  induced 
Mr.  Fox  to  say,  "  it  proved  him  dishonest,  since  no  man  could  he  so 
wise  as  Thurlow  lathed'' 

His  manner  made  an  awful  impression  on  all  who  beheld  him  ;  and  I 
have  seen  this  successfully  mimicked  by  the  late  Lord  Holland,  so  as 
not  only  to  create  a  belief  of  profound  wisdom,  but  to  inspire  some  ap- 
pi-ehension  into  the  company  present  of  being  committed  to  the  Fleet, 
or  of  being  taken  into  custody  by  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod,  Yet,  in  private  life,  he  could,  on  rare  occasions,  lay  aside  his  ter- 
rors,— affecting  mildness  and  politeness.  Once  when  al  Bath,  he  went 
to  the  pump-room  and  sat  there  booted  and  spurred.  Being  informed, 
by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  that  it  was  against  rule  to  appear  there 

*  Cr.  1.  72. 
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with  spurs,  he  said,  ''  The  rules  of  Bath  must  not  bo  disputed,"  and  not 
only  ordered  his  spurs  immediately  to  be  taken  off,  but  that  an  apology 
should  be  made  in  his  name  to  the  company.*  He  was  remarkably 
affable  and  kind  to  the  young.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  knew  him  when 
he  was  living  ia  retirement  at  Dulwich,  says,  "a  morning  call  at  his 
bouse,  espeoiaDy  about  luncheon  time,  was  a  great  treat  to  a  school-boy; 
and  I  well  remember  the  orerofundo  'Give  the  lad  more  pie  !'  addressed 
to  Kitty  Thurlow  (afterwards  Lady  Saltoun),  who  had  helped  one  of  us 
as  she  would  have  helped  herself." 

"  Many  stories  of  Thurlow's  rudeaesa,"  says  his  friend  Graddock, 
"  have  been  in  circulation ;  hut  it  should  be  fairly  stated  that  he  was 
ever  more  cautious  of  speaking  offettsively  amongst  inferiors  than  amongst 
the  great,  where  he  sometimes,  indeed,  seemed  to  take  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  giving  proofs  of  bis  excessive  vulgarity.  A  single  instance  of  this 
singular  humour  will  be  sufficient.  On  his  return  from  Scarborough,  he 
made  visits  to  some  of  those  splendid  mansions  with  which  the  county 
of  York  so  greatly  abounds;  and  a  friend  of  mine  had  the  honour  to 
meet  him  at  one  of  them,  then  full  of  very  high  company.  Whilst 
walking  in  the  garden,  and  they  were  all  admiring  the  elegancies  which 
surrounded  them,  the  noble  proprietor,  being  near  the  hot-house,  turned 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  politely  asked  him  whether  he  would  not 
walk  in  and  partake  of  some  grapes.  '  Grapes ! '  said  Thurlow,  '  did  I 
not  tel!  you  just  now  I  had  got  the  gripes?  '  The  strangers  in  the  com- 
pany were  all  petrified  with  astonishment." 

A  gentleman  of  huge  bulk  and  bodily  strength,  but  of  slender  mental 
endowments,  although  a  Commissioner  of  Customs,  having  waited  on 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  to  expl^n  a  memorial  he  had  composed  to 
prepare  him  to  defend  a  government  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  received 
this  compliment  from  him  :  "Tou  may  befit,  sir,  to  (fraw  a  broad-wheeled 
waggon,  bat  you  are  wholly  unfit  to  drato  a  memorial." 

A  body  of  Presbyterians  made  an  application  to,  him  to  assist  in  re- 
pealing certain  statutes  which  disqnaliied  them  from  holding  civil  offices. 
He  received  the  deputation  with  great  civility,  and,  having  heard  them 
out,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I'll  be  perfectly  frank  with  you.  Gentlemen,  I 
am  against  you,  and  for  the  Established  Church,  by  6 — .  Not  that  I 
like  the  Established  Church  a  bit  better  than  any  other  church,  but 
because  it  is  established.  And  whenever  you  can  get  your  d — d  religion 
eslablished,  I'll  be  for  that  too.  Good  morning  to  you."*  They  retired, 
smiling,  and  probably  less  dissatisfied  than  if  he  had  tried  to  reason  them 
into  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 

Although  he  by  no  means  despised  the  smiles  of  royalty,  and  "prin- 
oipibus  placuisse  viris"  was  not  a  low  object  of  ambition  with  him,  he 
was  ft  conrtier  in  his  own  peculiar  fashion,  and  sometimes  he  used  a 
freedom  of  speech  which  from  any  other  man  would  have  been  offensive. 
Lord  Eldon  used  to  relate  the  following  anecdote : — "  Once,  when  the 
mind  of  George  III.  was  not  supposed  to  he  very  strong,  I  took  down  to 

*  Cr,  i.  78. 

■j-  Aa  related  by  Dr,  Rees,  the  oompiler  of  "  The  Cyclopedia,"  wlio  mas  present. 
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Kew  Bome  acts  for  liis  asaent,  and  I  placed  oa  a  paper  the  titles  and  the 
effect  of  them.  The  King,  perhaps  suspicious  that  mj  coaling  down 
might  be  to  judge  of  iiis  competence  for  pnhlie  business,  as  I  was  reading 
over  the  titles  of  the  different  acts,  interrupted  me,  and  said,  '  ITow  are 
not  acting  correctly ;  you  should  do  one  of  two  things,  either  bring  me 
down  the  acts  for  my  perusal,  or  say,  as  Thurlow  once  said  to  me  on  a 
like  occasion:  having  read  several,  he  stopped  and  said,  'It  Wits  all 
damned  nonsense  trying  to  make  me  nnderatand  thom,  and  that  I  had 
better  consent  to  them  at  once." 

On  tho  occasion  of  a  public  procession,  the  Prince,  who  had  taken 
offoQce  at  something  Thariow  had  said  or  done,  rudely  stept  in  before 
the  Chancellor.  Thurlow  observed,  "  Sir,  jou  have  done  quite  right :  I 
represent  your  royal  Father  :  Majesty  walks  last.     Proceed,  Sir." 

At  Brighthelmstone  the  Prince  of  Wales,  living  with  a  gay  set  of 
frivolous  young  men  who  displeased  the  ex-Ohancellor  much,  asked  him 
fequently  to  dinner,  but  always  met  with  an  excuse.  At  last,  walking 
in  front  of  the  Pavilion  in  company  with  them,  he  met  Lord  Thurlow, 
and  pressed  him  much  to  dine  with  him,  saying,  "  You  must  positively 
name  a  day."  Lord  Thurlow,  looking  at  the  party  who  were  with  the 
Piince,  said,  ■'  If  I  must  name  a  day  or  time,  it  stall  be  when  your 
Koyal  Higbneas  keeps  better  company." 

On  another  occasion  Lord  Thurlow  had  voluntarily  given  the  Prince 
some  advice,  which  was  far  from  being  palatable.  His  Royal  Highness 
was  so  anffry,  that  he  sent  to  him  to  say  that  in  future  Garlton  House 
gates  would  be  shut  against  him.  Lord  Thurlow  answered, — "  I  am  not 
surprised ;  proffered  favours  always  stink."  The  Prince,  conscious  of 
the  imgenerous  return  he  had  made,  acknowledged  his  error,  and  they 
again  became  friends. 

The  Prince  once  sent  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  to  the  os- Chancellor,  to  ask 
his  opinion  respecting  some  difference  in  the  royal  family.  "  You  may 
tell  your  master,"  said  Thurlow,  "  I  shall  not  ^ve  him  my  opinion." — 
"  My  Lord,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "  I  cannot  take  that  message  to  his  Royal 
Highness."  "  Well,  then,"  said  Lord  Thurlow,  "  yon  may  tell  him 
from  me  that  if  he  can  point  out  one  single  instance  in  which  he  has 
followed  my  advice,  I  will  give  him  my  opinion  on  this  matter." 

Traditionary  anecdotes,  to  show  the  violence  of  Ms  temper,  particu- 
larly on  the  marriage  of  his  favourite  daughter  without  bis  consent,  I 
pass  over  as  not  stmoiently  authenticated  ;f  but  it  is  certain  that,  by 
reason  of  a  quarrel  he  had  with  Holland,  the  architect,  who  had  con- 
tracted to  build  a  grand  new  house  for  him  at  Dnlwich,  he  would  never 
enter  it,  and  he  continued  to  live  la  a  small  inconvenient  lodge  close  by.  J 

*  O.  i,  73. 

f  Hia  family  aooountad  for  hia  whioisiealiljes  in  lis  latter  years  by  the  shock 
he  sustained  l^om  the  ffight  of  this  daughter — to  whom  he  bad  been  90  much  at- 
tached, that  lie  made  himself  master  of  the  principles  of  thorough-baas  that  he 
might  superintend  her  musical  praiitice. 

J  Au  action  brought  against  him  by  Holland  came  oa  for  trial  before  Lord 
Kenjon,  who,  for  tie  dignity  of  the  Cliiincellor,  got  it  referred  to  arbitttitioa. 
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His  chateau  remaining  untenacted,  though  furmahed, — as  he  was  one 
day  coming  out  of  the  Queen's  drawing  room,  a  lady  stopped  him,  and 
asked  "  when  he  was  going  into  his  new  hoiise  ?"  "  Madam,"  said  he, 
"  the  Queen  has  just  asked  tliat  impudent  question ;  and  as  I  would  not 
tell  her,  I  will  not  tell  you." 

In  Thurlow's  time  the  habit  of  profane  swearing  was  unhappily  so 
common,  that  Bishop  Horsley  and  other  right  reverend  prelates  are  said 
not  to  have  been  entirely  exempt  from  it.  But  Thurlow  indulged  in  it 
to  a  degree  that  admits  of  no  excuse.  Walking  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  the  Steyne,  at  Brighton,  they  met  Horsley,  ancl,  entering  info  eonver- 
sation  with  him,  the  Bishop  said  he  was  to  preach  a  charity  sermon  next 
Sunday,  and  hoped  he  might  have  the  honour  of  seeing  his  Eoyal  High- 
ness among  his  congregation.  The  Prince  graciously  intimated  his  inten- 
tion to  be  present,  Then  turning  to  the  ex-Chancellor,  the  Bishop  said, 
"  I  hope  I  shall  also  see  your  Lordship  there."     The  answer  was,  "  I'll 

be  d ^d  if  you  do;  I  hear  yon  talk  nonsense  enough  in  the  House  of 

Lords ;  but  there  I  can  and  do  oontvadiot  you,' — and  I'll  be  d d  if  I 

go  to  hear  you  where  I  can't."*  I  have  been  told  by  an  old  gentleman, 
who  was  standing  behind  the  woolsack  at  the  time,  that  Sir  llay  Camp- 
bell, then  Lord  Advocate,'  arguing  a  Scotch  appeal  at  the  bar  in  a  very 
tedious  manner,  said,  "  I  will  noo,  my  Lords,  proceed  to  my  seevent 

pownt."     "  I'll  be  d d  if  you  do,"  cried  Thurlow,  so  as  to  be  heard 

by  all  present;  "  this  House  is  adjourned  tiU  Monday  next,"  and  off  he 
scampered.  Sir  James  Mansfield,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  used  to  relate  that  while  he  and  several  other  legal  characters 
were  dining  with  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  his  Lordship  happening  to 
swear  at  his  Swiss  valet  when  retiring  from  the  room,  the  man  returned, 

just  put  his  head  in,  and  exclaimed  "  I  von't  be  d d  for  you,  Milor," 

which  called  the  noble  host  and  all  his  guests  to  burst  out  in  a  roar  of 
langhter.f  From  another  valet  he  received  a  still  more  cutting  retort. 
Having  scolded  this  meek  man  for  some  time  without  receiving  any 
answer,  he  concluded  by  saying,  "  I  wish  you  wore  in  hell."  The  terri- 
fied valet  at  last  exclaimed,  "  I  wish  I  was,  my  Loi-d !  I  wish  I  was  !"-— 
Once  he  was  completely  beaten  by  his  own  weapon.  He  thus  began  an 
objurgation  to  Mr.  Quarme,  the  Depaty  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod,  who  I 
very  well  remember  was  esteemed  a  remarkably  meek  man :  "  God 
d n  you,  Mr.  Quarme,  what  do  you "  Mr.  Quarme,  interrupt- 
ing, exclaimed,  "  God  d n  you,  Mr.  Quarme !     God  d n  you, 

Mr.  Quarme  ! !  God  d n  t/ou,  my  Lord  ! !  !"  This  unexpected  out- 
break was  followed  by  a  profound  silence;  and  Thurlow,  feeling  some 
respect  for  one  by  whom  he  had  been  outswom,  behaved  civilly  to  him 
ever  afterwards. 

*  This  aneodote  was  often  told  with  great  glae  by  the  Kialiop  himself. 

f  I  am  afr.iid  that  profane  swearing  was  then  much  practised  by  men  of  all 
degrees  in  WestminBter  Hall,  I  remember  when  Sir  James  Mansfield  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  tie  uarnly  membera  of  the  coif  who  pcactiaed 
before  bim  led  him  a  roost  wretched  life,  it  was  said  that  one  eyening,  having 
fallen  asleep  on  a  sofii  in  a  lady's  drawing-room,  he  was  beard  to  call  out  severol 
times  in  his  dream,  "G — d 
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Sir  Thomas  Davenport,  a  great  nisi  prius  leader,  had  been  intimate 
with  Thurlow,  and  long  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  suceeeding  to 
some  Taluahle  appointment  in  the  law,  but,  sevei-al  good  thioga  passing 
by,  be  lost  bis  patience  and  temper  along  with  them.  At  last  he 
addressed  this  laconic  application  to  his  patron :— ■"  The  Chiee  Justice- 
ship or  Chestbk  is  vacant  ;  am  I  to  hate  it  ?"  and  received  the 
following  laconic  answer : — "  No !  bt  God  1  Kenyon  shall  HAVE  IT !" 

Having  once  got  into  a  dispute  with  a  Bishop  r^peoting  a  living  of 
which  the  Great  Seal  had  the  alternate  presentation,  the  Bishop's  secre- 
tary called  upon  him,  and  said,  "  My  Lord  of sends  his  compliments 

to  your  Lordship,  and  believes  that  the  nest  turn  to  present  to 

belongs  to  hia  Lordship."  Chancellor;  "Give  my  compliments  to  his 
Lordship,  and  tell  him  that  I  will  see  him  d  d  first  before  he  shall 
present."  Secretary:  "This,  my  Lord,  is  a  very  unpleasant  message 
to  deliver  to  a  bishop."  OhmiceUor :  "  You  are  right,  it  is  so ;  therefore 
tell  the  Bishop  that  I  will  be  d d  first  before  he  shall  present." 

His  blustering  manner  was  sometimes  assumed,  to  conceal  the  uneasi- 
ness which  preyed  upon  his  mind.  His  brother,  the  Bishop,  pressing 
him  to  give  a  living  to  a  very  poor  clergyman  with  a  very  numerous  family, 
he  said  "No."  Then  followed  this  dialogue  ;—5!sfop;  "  To  whom  do 
jou  intend  to  give  it  ?"  Chancellor :  "  I  believe  I  shall  give  it  to  the 
fellow  after  all."  £ishov:  "  In  that  case,  why  not  tell  him  so  f"  Chan- 
cellor: "Why  the  devil  should  I?"  Bishop:  "  Because  it  would  make 
bim  so  happy  to  tnow  that  he  ia  to  have  bread  for  his  children."  Chan- 
cellor: "D n  him!  The  poor  pMSon  with  his  starved  children  is 

already  much  happier  than  I  am." 

With  all  his  faults,  it  must  ever  be  remembered  to  his  honour,  that, 
by  his  own  abilities  alone,  without  flattery  of  the  great,  or  mean  compli- 
ances with  the  humours  of  others,  he  raised  himself  from  obscurity  to  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  State; — that  no  one  can  ascribe  his  rise  to  reputed 
mediocrity,  which  is  sometimes  more  acceptable  than  genius; — and  that 
for  a  period  of  forty  years  he  not  only  preserved  an  ascendency  among 
distinguished  lawyers,  statesmen  and  orators,  but  that  he  was  regarded 
with  respect  and  esteem  by  eminent  poets,  moralists  and  divines. 

I  shall  conclude  this  memoir  with  sketebes  of  him  by  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, which  may  better  enable  the  reader  justly  to  estimate  hia 
merits  than  any  observations  of  mine.  The  first  is  from  a  volume  pub- 
lished in  1777,  when  he  was  Attorney  General,  entitled  "  Public  Char- 
actei-s,"  in  which  it  is  remarkable  that  his  name  is  spelt  "  Thurloe,"  like 
that  of  Cromwell's  secretary  : — "  His  voice  is  harsh,  hia  manner  uncouth, 
his  assertions  made  generally  without  any.  groat  regard  to  the  unities  of 
time,  place  or  probability.  His  arguments  frequently  wild,  desultory 
and  incoherent.  His  deductions,  when  closely  pressed,  Ological ;  and  hia 
attacks  on  his  adversaries,  and  their  friends,  coarse,  vulgar  and  illiberal, 
though  generally  humorous,  shrewd  and  pointedly  severe." 

"The  Chancellor  Thurlow,"  says  Bishop  Watson,  "was  an  able 
and  upright  Judge  ;  but  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Ijord^  he  was 
domineering  and  insincere.     It  was  said  of  him  in  the  Cabinet,  he  op- 
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posed  everj  ttiug,  proposed  nothing  and  waa  ready  to  support  any  thing. — 
I  rememhor  Lord  Gamden's  saying  to  me  one  night,  when  the  ChaDcellor 
was  speaking  contrary,  as  I  thought,  to  his  own  conviction,  '  There  now 
I  could  not  do  that  r  he  is  supporting 'what  he  does  not  believe  a  word 
of.'*  ■  '  Few/  saya  Colton,  '  have  oomhined  raore  talent  witt  more 
decision  than  Lord  Thurlow,  Nature  aeems  to  have  given  him  a  head 
of  crystal  and  nervea  of  hrass."'t 

Sir  Nathaniel  WraxaJl,  describing  the  state  of  parties  in  the  year 
VJSl,  says,  "Lord  Thnrlow,  who  at  thia  time  had  held  the  Great  Seal 
between  two  and  three  years,  though  in  point  of  age  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  enjoyed  in  many  respects  greater  consideration  than 
almost  any  other  individual  compoang  it. — Lord  North  had  derived  the 
greatest  assistance  from  his  eloquence  and  ability.  His  removal  to  the 
House  of  Peers  would  have  left  an  awful  blank  on  the  Treasury  bench 
in  the  midst  of  the  American  war,  if  his  place  had  not,  during  the  two 
succeeding  years,  been  ably,  perhaps  fully,  supplied  by  Wedderburn.  As 
Speaker  of  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Thurlow  fulfilled  all  the  expectations 
previously  entertained  of  him.  His  very  person,  figure,  voice,  and  man- 
ner, were  formed  to  lend  dignity  to  the  woolsack.  Of  a  dark  complexion, 
and  harsh  but  regular  features,  with  a  severe  and  commanding  demeanour, 
which  might  be  sometimes  denominated  stem,  he  impressed  his  auditors 
with  awe  before  he  opened  his  lips.  Energy,  acnteness,  and  prodigious 
powers  of  argument,  characterised  him  in  debate.  His  comprehensive 
mind  enabled  him  to  embrace  the  question  under  discussion,  whatever  it 
might  be,  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations.  Nor,  if  we  except  Lord 
Camden,  who  was  already  far  advanced  in  life,  did  the  Opposition  possess 
any  legal  talents  in  the  House  of  Peers  that  could  justly  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  those  of  Lord  Thurlow.  These  admirable  points  were, 
nevertheless,  by  no  means  unaccompanied  by  corresponding  defects.  Aa 
Lord  Chancellor,  he  was  accused  of  procrastination  in  suffering  the  causes 
brought  before  him  in  hia  court  to  accumulate  witiout  end.  Perhaps 
thia  charge,  so  frequently  made  against  those  who  have  held  the  Great 
Seal,  was  not  more  truly  as  applied  to  him,  than  of  others  who  sucoeeded 
him  in  his  office.  But  even  in  parliament  his  temper,  which  was  morose, 
sullen,  and  untractable,  sometimes  maatering  hia  reason,  prevented  him 
from  always  exerting  the  faculties  with  which  Nature  had  endowed  him, 
or  at  least  clouded  and  obscured  their  effect.  In  the  Cabinet,  these  defeote 
of  character,  which  rendered  him  often  impraoticahle,  were  not  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  any  efforts  or  remonstrsnees.  It  can  hardly  be  believed, 
that  at  ministerial  dinners,  where,  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  measures 
of  state  were  often  discussed  or  agitated.  Lord  Thurlow  would  frequently 
refuse  to  take  any  part.  He  has  even  raore  than  once  left  his  colleagues 
to  deliborate,  whilst  he  sullenly  stretched  himself  along  the  chaii's,  and 
fell,  or  appeared  to  fall,  fast  asleep.  If  I  had  not  received  this  fact  from 
an  eye-witness,  and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  I  should  not,  indeed,  ven- 
ture to  report  so  improbable  a  circumstance.  Notwithstanding  the  rug- 
s' Life  of  Wataon,  221.  t  "Laoon,"  i.  45. 
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gedneas  and  asperity  which,  lie  displayed, — qualities  that  procured  him 
the  nidkname  of  the  ti</er,~no  man  could  at  times  appear  more  pleasing, 
affable,  and  communicative  in  conYersation.  I  had  once  or  twice  seen 
him  on  such  occasions,  which  were  more  highly  valued  because  they  were 
rare  or  unexpected.  Possessed  of  faculties  so  transcendent,  however 
mingled  with  human  weakness  and  infirmity,  he  must  always  he  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  emineBt  individuals  who  sat  in  the  councils  of  George 
III.  at  any  pei-iod  of  his  reign."* 

In  170  Bishop  HoTsley  thus  dedicated  to  Thurlow  his  "  Prosodies  of 
tb  (j  k  and  Latin  Language."  "  Although  I  wish  at  present  to  ha 
e  n  eal  d  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  send  this  Tract  abroad  without  an 
a  kn  wl  dgment,  which  perhaps  may  betray  me,  of  how  much  my  mind 
has  b  n  nf  rmed,  and  my  opinions  upon  this  subject  have  been  con- 
fi  m  d  by  nversationa  which  many  things  ia  this  Essay  will  bring  to 
y  sr  II  tion.  Were  I  to  form  a  wish  for  my  country,  it  should  be 
that  your  Lordship  might  again  be  called  to  take  part  in  her  councils, 
where  you  would  display  that  wisdom,  firmness  of  principle,  and  integ- 
rity, with  which  you  so  long  adorned  ono  of  the  highest  public  stations. 
A  better  wish,  perhaps,  for  you  may  be,  that  you  may  enjoy  marty  years 
of  learned  leisure," 

Nest  comos  the  portrait  of  Thurlow  by  Dr.  Parr,  which,  although  tho 
features  be  esaggerated,  almost  to  caricature,  certainly  presents  a  very 
gtnking  likeness : — "  Minas  possumus  ccatemuere  vocemque  fulmineam 
Thrasonici  istius  oratoria  ^oij  ifoi  o^pSj  jsutwf'oi  frfj;i>![di?o!  cujus  VTiltum,uti 
Novionim  iatiua  minoris,  ferre  posse  sc  negat  qnadruplatorum  genus  omno 
et  subsoriptorum.  Quid  enim  ?  truculentus  semper  incedit,  teterque,  et 
terribilis  aapectu.  De  supercilio  autem  isto  quid  dicendum  est  ?  annon 
reipublicse  illud  quasi  pignus  quoddam  videtur  ?  annon  sonatus  illo,  tan- 
qiiam  Atlantum  crelum,  innititur  ? — Profecto  non  desunt  qui  Novium 
existiment  in  'summa  feritate  esse  versutissimum,  promtumque  ingenio 
ultra  Barbarum.'  Quod  si  demseris  illi  a«t  o$o8po*jj*(v  quanta  in  Bruto 
fuit,  aut  nixpottf/ta.  vere  Menippeam,  aut  itposurtov  o»uSpoT»;To  propriam  et 
Buam,  facile  ejus  vel  prudentiee  vel  fidei  juris  nodos  legumque  fenigmata 
ad  solyendum  permiaeris. — Pervido  quodam  et  petulant!  gencre  diccndi 
Btitnr,  eodemqae,  nee  valde  nitenti,  nee  plane  boi-rido.  Solutos  irriden- 
tium  caohinuos  ite  commovet,  ut  leporea  ejus,  scurriles  et  prorsus  veteran 
torioa  diceres.  Omnia  loquitur  verborum  sane  bonorum  cursu  quodam 
incitato,  itemque  voce,  qua  ne  subsellia  quidem  ipsa  desiderant  pleniorem 
et  grandiorem.  In  adversariis  antem  lacerandis  ita  causidioorum  figuras 
jaculatur,  ita  callida  et  malitiosa  jurk  interpretatione  utitur,  ita  furere  et 
baechari  solet,  ut  s£epe  mirere  tarn  alias  res  agere  optimates,  ut  sit  pene 
insano  inter  disertos  locus, — Fuit  ei,  perinde  atque  aliis,  fortuna  pro  vir- 
tutibus.  Didicit  autem  a  Mudano,  satis  olarum  esse  apud  timentem, 
quisquis  timeatur.  Corpore  ipse  ingens,  animi  immodicus,verbus  mag- 
nificua,  et  specie  inanium  magis  quam  sapientia  validua,  stiidia  ad  se 
Optimafium  illeiit,  eamque  adeptus  est  auctoritatem,  quje  homini  novo 

»  Wrasall's  Memoirs,  vol,  i.  p.  527. 
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pro  faeundia  esse  posset.  Scilicet,  qute  bonis  Titio,  Seioquo  turpissima 
forent,  Novium  nostrum  masime  decent,  siquidum  e  subselliis  elapsua  de 
Tribunali  nunc  pronuntiet,  ot  ex  prfeoone  aotionum  factua  sit  institor 
eloqnentlEB  senatorisB.  Quam  igitar  in  eivitate  gratiam  dioeodi  facultate 
Q.  Varius  conseeutus  est;  vastus  homo  atque  fcedus,  eandem  Novius  in- 
telligit,  ilia  ipsa  facultate,  quaracunqiie  habet,  se  esse  ia  Senatum  con- 
secutum — 

'  Ellnm,  oonfideiiB,  oeitus ; 
Cum  faclom  Tideaa,  Tidetur  esse  quantms  pretl; 
Trietis  aeveriUs  inest  in  YOltu,  atque  in.  varbis  fides.'  "* 

After  the  effort  of  pemsiug  this  somewhat  pedantic  production,  the 
reader  may  be  relieved  by  a  few  characteristic  notices  of  our  hero  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Wotcoti,  a  lively,  though  scurrilous  poet,  who,  under  the 
title  of  Peter  Pindar,  amused  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century : 
in  his  Ode  "to  the  Koyal  Aeademiciana,"  on  portrait  painting,  he  gives 
them  this  caution ; 

"  Copy  not  Nature's  form  too  closely 

Whene'er  she  treats  your  miter  grossly. 
As,  for  example,  lot  ub  now  suppose 
Thorlow'a  blftok  scowl  and  Pepper  Arden's  nose." 

In  another  satirical  ode,  he  thus  refers  to  Thurlow's  rough  manners 
and  habit  of  swearing: 

"  How  pithy  'twas  in  Pitt,  wliat  great  good  sense. 
Not  to  give  Majesty  tlie  least  offence  I 
'Whereas  the  Chancellor,  had  he  been  there. 
Whose  tut«r,  one  would  say,  had  been  a  bear ; 
Thinking  a  Briton,  to  no  forms  eonfin'd. 
But  bom  with  privilege  to  speak  bis  mind. 
Had  answcr'd  with  o,  tiinndering  tongue, 
'  I  tliiiih  your  Majesty  d n  ■wrong.'  " 

And  he  is  made  to  go  on  to  swear  still  mote  profanely. 

In  enumerating  those  who  assisted  in  the  public  Thanksgiving  at  St. 
Paul's,  on  the  King's  recovery,  this  satirist  describes — 

"  A  great  Law  Chief,  whom  God  nor  demon  scares, 
CompeU'd  to  kneel  and  pray,  who  swots  his  prayers ; 

The  devil  behind  him  pleas'd  and  grimiing ; 
Patting  the  angry  lawyer  on  the  shoulder. 
Declaring  anght  waa  never  bolder. 
Admiring  such  a  novel  mode  of  anning," 

By  reason  of  Peter  Pindar's  violent  attacks  on  Tliurlow  and  other 
peers,  there  was  a  proposal  to  bring  him  to  the  bar  of  the  Hotise  for  a 
breach  of  privilege — to  which  Peter  in  his  "  Ode  to  the  Peers"  re- 
fers : — 

*  Preface  to  Ballendenaa. 
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"Yes!  yes  I  I  hear  that  jcra  haye  wateli'd.  my  note. 
And  wish'd  to  squeeze  my  tuneful  throat ; 
When  ThurloTT  your  deaigns  most  wisely  scouted. 
Swearing  the  poet  shoiiM  not  yet  be  knouted." 

The  CK- Chancellor' 3  intimacy  with,  the  Prince  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  publio,  was  celebrated  in  an  Epistle  from  Peter  Pindar,  thus  be- 
ginning— 

"  Thurlow  now  is  the  Carlton  House  Mentor : 

You  know  him,  Nic ;  bony  and  big, 

With  a  Yoioe  like  the  yoice  of  a  Stentor, 

His  old  phiz  in  a  biiahel  of  wig. 
All  the  pages,  and  footmen,  and  maids, 

Ab  his  Wisdom  march'd  solemnly  in, 
(The  impodent  yarlets  and  jades  1 ) 
Gather'd  round  him  with  wonder  and  grin." 

In  conclusion,  there  is  thia  softening  stanza : — ■ 
' '  Yet  this  in  Ms  praise  T  will  say. 

That  whether  he'a  sober  or  mellow. 

Though  Bs  blunt  as  a  bear  in  Hs  way, 

True  geuius  admires  the  old  fellow." 

I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  giving  a  sketch  of  him  by  a  suryiving 
kinsman,  who  knew  him  well,  and  was  tenderly  attached  to  hira  : — "  His 
countenance  was  that  of  a  man  of  the  strongest  sense,  and  his  eye  most 
penetrating  and  commanding.  His  stature  was  lofty  and  full  of  dignity, 
and  his  manners  and  address  highly  polished.  He  could  assume  the 
sternest  character  if  necessary,  or  the  sweetest  smile  I  ever  beheld.  This 
stern  exterior  was,  I  have  often  thought,  put  on  to  cover  the  most  kind 
and  feeling  heart,  and  his  real  nature  was  bat  little  known  but  to  those 
who  had  the  happiness  of  living  in  hia  society.  I  remember  hearing 
Lord  Thurlow  read  from  Shakspeare's  play  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  that 
beautiful  scene  of  the  judgment  of  Portia.  '  Then  must  the  Jew  be  mer- 
ciful.' Sltyloek  :  '  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me  that.'  Por- 
tia :  '  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,  it  droppeth  as  the  gentle 
dew  from  Heaven  upon  the  place  beneath,'  &o. ;  and  perceiving  a  slight 
tremulousness  in  his  voice,  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  tears  in  his  eyes, — 
When  Lord  Thurlow  had  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  he  used  to  be  wheeled 
in  a  Merlin's  chair  from  his  sitting-room  to  his  bod-room  at  an  early  hour ; 
it  was  in  the  summer  season,  and  when  the  proper  minute  came,  his 
valet  Buissy,  without  asking  any  questions,  told  his  master  it  was  time 
to  go  to  bed,  and  began  to  wheel  the  chair  with  the  es-Chancellor  in  it 
towards  the  bed-room.  '  Let  me  alone,'  said  the  es-Chaneellor.  '  My 
Lord,  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed.'  '  I  won't  go  yet,  come  again.'  '  No,  my 
Lord,  it  is  time  for  your  Lordship  to  go  to  bed,  and  you  must  go.'    '  You 

be  d d,  I  will  not  go.'    Away  went  the  ex-Chancellor,  threatening 

and  swearing  at  the  man,  which  I  could  hear  like  deep  thunder  for  some 
time.  The  es-Oliancellor  had  succumbed,  knowing  that  his  good  only 
was  considered  by  his  faithful  domestic." 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  metrical  effusion  &om  the  Eolliad,  professing  to 
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be  composed  bj  the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  himself,  to  show  his  quali- 
fication for  the  office  of  Poet  Laureat,  then  vacant.  I  need  not  remind 
the  reader  that,  with  some  just  satire  upon  his  sweariug  propensity,  and 
otlier  failings  imputable  to  him,  this  jeu  d'esprit  shows  the  malice  of  the 
discomfited  Whigs,  who  were  driven  to  console  themselves  iu  almost 
hopeless  opposition  by  perspnal  attacks  on  their  opponents — not  sparing 
royalty  itself: 

"  IRREGULAR  ODE, 

"Br  Edwaed  Loed  Tudklow, 

"Lord  Sigh  OhimceUor  of  Great  Britain. 


"  Damnation  aaiie  je  all ! 
Who  puff,  wto  thrum,  who  bawl  and  squal! ! 
Fir'd  witii  auibitiouB  hopes,  in  vain. 
The  wreath,  that  blooms  for  other  brows,  to  gain. 
Is  Thurlow  jet  so  little  known  ? — 

By I  swore,  while  George  shall  reign. 

The  Seala,  in  spite  of  changes,  to  retain. 
Hor  quit  the  woolsack  till  he  quits  the  Throne  1 
And  now,  the  bays  for  life  to  wear, 

Once  more,  with  mightier  oaths,  by ■  I  swear  I 

Bend  my  blaok  brows  that  keep  the  Peers  in  awe, 
SliaJie  my  fiill-bottom  wig,  and  give  Uie  cod  of  Jaw. 


"  What  though  more  sluggish  than  a  toad. 
Squat  in  the  bottom  of  a  weU, 

I,  too,  my  graoiouB  Sov'reign's  worth  to  teli. 
Will  rouse  my  torpid  genins  to  on  Ode ! 

The  toad  a  jewel  in  Ms  hea<i  contains — 

Prove  wa  the  rich  production  of  my  brains  t 
Nov  will  I  court,  with  humble  plea, 

Th'  Aonian  Maids,  to  inspire  my  wit : 
One  mortal  girl  is  worth  the  Nine  to  me ; 

The  prudes  of  Pindus  I  resign  to  Pitt. 
Bis  be  the  classic  act,  which  I  despiaa; — 
Thurlow  on  Nature,  and  himself,  relies. 


"'Tis  mine  to  keep  the  (onscimtce  of  the  King: 
To  me,  each  secret  of  his  heart  is  shown : 
Who  then,  like  me,  shall  hope  to  sing 
Virtues,  to  all  but  roe  unknown  ? 
Say  who,  like  me,  shall  win  belief 
To  tales  of  his  paternal  gjief. 
When  civil  rage  with  slaughter  dj'd 
The  plains  beyond  th'  Atlantic  tide  1 
Who  can,  like  me,  his  joy  attest. 
Though  little  joy  his  looks  confest, 
When  I'eace,  ai  Conway's  call  restor'd. 
Bade  kindred  nations  ^leathe  the  sword! 
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How  plaaa'dlie  gare  Ms  people's  wishes  way, 
And  tupn'd  out  North,  wuan  North  refus'd  to  atay  ? 
How  ill  their  sorrows  sharing  too,  unseen, 
For  Rockingham  ho  mourn'd,  at  "Windsor,  witli  the  Que 


"  His  bounty,  too,  Tic  mine  to  praise. 
Myself  th'  esample  of  my  lays, 

A  Teller  in  reyecsion  I ; 
And  unimpair'd  I  vindicate  my  plaee, 
The  chosen  subject  of  peculiar  grace, 
Hallow'd  from  hands  of  Burke's  economy : 

For  HO  Ma  royal  TTotd  my  Sovereign  gave ; 
And  sacred  here  I  found  that  icord  alone, 
When  not  his  Grandsire's  patent,  and  his  own. 

To  Cardiff,  and  to  Sondes,  their  posts  oould  si 
Nor  should  his  chastity  be  here  unsung. 
That  chastity,  above  his  glory  dear ; 
*  But  Heryej,  frowiing  pulls  my  ear  : 
Such  praise,  she  swears,  were  satire  from  my  t( 


"  Fir'd  at  her  voice,  I  grow  profane, 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain ! 
To  Thurlow's  lyre  more  daring  notes  belong, 
How  tremble  every  rebel  sou!, 
While  on  the  foes  of  George  I  roll 
The  deep-tou'd  esecraljons  of  my  song. 

In  vain  my  brother's  piety,  more  meek, 
Would  preach  my  kindling  ftiry  to  repose  ; 

Like  Balaam's  ass,  were  he  inspir'd  to  speak, 
'Twete  Taic !  resolv'd  I  go  to  curse  my  Prince's  fc 


" '  Begin  !  begin  ! '  fierce  Hervcy  cries  ; 
'Seel  the  Whigs,  how  they  rise  I 
Wliat  petitions  present ! 
How  tease  and  torment! 
D — nm  their  bloods,  d — mn  their  hearts,  d 
Behold  yon  sober  band. 
Bach  his  notes  in  his  hand  ; 
The  witnesses  they,  whom  I  browbeat  li 
Unconfua'd  they  remain. 
0 1  d — mn  their  bloods  again ; 
Give  the  cnrses  duo 
To  the  ftictious  crew ! 


iriginally  wrote  this  line  ; 

'But  Hervey,  frowning,  as  she  hears,  &c.' 
tercd  as  it  now  stands  by  my  d — mn'd  Bishop  of  »  brother,  for  the  sake 
iision  to  Virgil : 

— — — -Cynthiua  aurem 

Velit,  et  admonuit." 
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ho  I  Wedgwood,  too,  waves  his  Pitt-pota*  on  high  I 
Lo  I  he  points  where  the  bottoms,  jet  drj, 

Ihe  visage  imma/>ulate  bear ; 
Be  Wedgwood  d — nm'd,  and  douWe  d — mji'd  his  ware. 
D— mn  Fox,  and  d— nm  North ; 
D— mo  Portland's  mild  worth ; 
1) — mn  DoToa  the  good. 

Double  d — mn  aE  his  name ; 
D— mn  FitzwiUiam's  blood. 
Heir  of  Boekingham's  fame; 
D— mn  Sheridan's  wit, 
The  terror  of  Pitt; 
D — mn  Loaghb'rough,  my  plague — would  Ma  hagplpe  were  split  1 
D — mn  Derby's  long  scroll, 

Fill'd  with  names  to  the  brims ! 
D — nm  his  limbs,  d — mn  hia  soul, 
D — mn  Ms  soul,  <1 — mu  his  limbs ! 
With  Stormont's  enrs'd  din. 
Hark  J  Carlisle  ohimes  in ; 
D — mn  Ihem  ;  d^ — mu  all  the  partoers  of  their  sin ; 
D— mn  them,  beyond  what  mortal  tongue  can  tell : 
Confound,  sink,  plunge  them  all  to  deepest,  blackest  Hell ! '  ""I- 

I  have  only  furtter  to  state  that  Lord  ChaDcellov  Thurlow  Aymg  with- 
out legitimate  issue,  hia  flrat  title  of  Earon  Thurlow  of  Ashfield  became 
extinct,  and  that  his  second  of  Baron  Thurlow  of  Thurlow,  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  under  a  limitation  in  the  patent  by  which  it  was  created, 
descended  to  his  nephew,  the  eldest  son  of  his  brother  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  the  father  of  the  present  highly  respected  head  of  the  family.J 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Memoir  without  expressing  deep  regret  that 
Thurlow  himself  had  not  dedicated  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  the  task  of 
writing  an  account  of  his  own  career,  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
Considering  the  events  which  he  had  witnessed,  the  scenes  in  which  he 
had'personally  mixed,  the  eminent  men  with  whom  he  had  been  familiar, 
and  his  powers  of  observation  and  of  description,  what  an  interesting 
work  he  might  have  left  to  us !  Born  in  tbo  period  of  universal  tranquil- 
lity which  followed  the  peace  of  Utrecht, — he  could  remember  the  civil 
war  which  rendered  it  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  the  nation  was  to 
continue  under  the  constitutional  rule  of  the  House  of  Brunswick, — or 
the  legitimist  doctrine  of  hereditary  right  was  .to  prevail  hy  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts.  He  could  have  told  us  the  hopes  and  fears  which 
prevailed  on  the  advance  of  Prince  Charles  and  his  Highlanders  to  Derby, 
and  the  varying  joy  and  consternation  produced  by  the  news  of  the  victory 
at  Culloden. — He  might  have  contrasted  the  gloom  in  the  public  mind 

*  "I  am  told  that  a  scoundrel  of  a  potter,  one  Mr.  Wedgwood,  is  making 
10,000  vile  utensils,  with  a  figure  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  bottom;  round  the  head  is 

'We  will  spit 
On  Mr.  Pitt,' 

:he  use  of  the  different  yesaels." 
J  Grandenr  of  the  Law,  p.  142. 
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